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THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


REVIEW. 


Articce I. 


James’s Naval History of Great Britain. Fadited by Captain 
Cuamier, R.N. London. 


No country, either in ancient or modern times, can be com- 
pared with England in the extent and efficiency of its naval 
power; yet the history of the origin and progress of its mili- 
tary navy is imperfect. The necessity of employing vessels 
of war must have been evident even among people only 
emerging from barbarism ; but no sooner had the immediate 
necessity ceased than the crews and vessels were disbanded. 
Richard III. is said to have had a few ships of his own, and if 
so, these must be considered the obscure origin of the British 
navy. To Henry VIII. must be given the credit of establish- 
ing it as a political addition to the power of the country. By 
his own will and at his own expense he instituted an admiralty 
and a navy office, fixed the pay of the commanders, officers 
and seamen, and the navy from that time became one of the chief 
professions of the country. The history of the discipline, and 
the system of internal management with reference to the pro- 
visions, clothing, and general treatment of the officers and 
men, is left in much obscurity. We know that the captains 
were either invested originally with necessary discretionary 
power or gradually assumed almost unlimited authority, which 
was often abused, until keel-hauling, flogging round the fleet, 
starting, cobbing, dry-swipes, the rattan, and other punish- 
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ments were carried to an extent which in some instances threw 
into comparative insignificance the ingenious torturings of the 
North-American Indian. The provisions were often bad, and 
caused much discontent. The science of navigation was but 
little attended to, and until late in the ast war not much more 
generally known, than sufficed to work a ship’s daily course 
by observation or dead reckoning. The science of surveying 
coasts and harbours was so little advanced, that in 1802 Cap- 
tain Ryves of the Agincourt, 64, could not find one person in 
that ship to assist him in the survey of the Magdalenas, off 
Sardinia. 

The science of seamanship was nearly unknown, and for a 
long time Robinson’s and Darcy Lever’s volumes stood alone, 
and were seldom studied. Even at this time principles of 
naval architecture are not laid down with sufficient accuracy 
to deserve the name of a science, and ships built by un- 
educated men of ability and observation have performed all 
the duties of a ship of war, as to sailing on different points, 
stowage, stability and security, as well as those constructed 
under the directions of the most distinguished naval builders*. 
The gunnery of the navy until late years was in a very back- 
ward state, wholly arising from the niggardliness of the Ad- 
miralty in not allowing powder for practising the men at their 
guns; negligence which influenced too many captains to 
neglect even that exercise of the great guns which taught the 
men how to handle them in boisterous as well as calm weather ; 
and the wonder is, that, with so few opportunities of learning, 
so much was done by them when called into action. 

The disastrous consequences of neglect became evident in 
our last war with America, and forced, too late, the subject on 
the attention of the Admiralty, leading eventually to those 
improvements, the effects of which were made evident to the 
world, first, in the sanguinary bombardment of Algiers under 
Lord Exmouth; then in the crashing fire at Navarino; and 
lately in the great gun practice at St. Jean d’Acre. The same 
perfection ensures the destruction of a fleet, if in close con- 
tact, in a few minutes. 

We have sketched the above outline merely to clear the 


* Some of the most beautiful vessels, of a small size, ever built have been con- 
structed by members of the Royal Yacht Club, 
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way to a discussion which must necessarily involve ques- 
tions which require illustration from admitted facts. The 
building of lower masts, the structure of the lower yards of 
large ships, the more scientific structure of the pumps and 
anchors, the use of chain-cables and iron gammoning to the 
bowsprit and gear to support the lower yards, etc., as well 
as the use of iron tanks fitted to the form of the ship, are of 
very regent date, showing the slow but steady progress of im- 
provements. We must now look forward to the prudent sug- 
gestions of science, whether in the application of motive 
power or of chemical combinations, which will render resist- 
ance more and more futile. 

The imperfect accounts of the respective forces of ships, 
before the middle of the last century, preclude the possibility 
of citing the results of engagements as proofs of principles. 
Mr. James, apparently conscious of the inaccuracy. of the 
materials, commences his ‘ Naval History of Great Britain’ 
with the first revolutionary war of 1793, with a general in- 
troduction on the different structures and armaments of ships 
of war from 1488 to the present day, an introduction both 
meagre and unsatisfactory. The defeat of the Armada, one of 
the greatest naval actions, in its consequences, ever fought ; the 
battles with the Van Tromps, De Ruyter; the feats of Blake, 
Shovel, Russell, Benbow, Hawke, and many more, are not 
even mentioned by Mr. James, consequently his history 
of the English navy requires at least one volume to precede 
those he has compiled. Brenton is so palpably incorrect 
in detail as not to be relied on, and the historian who under- 
takes to supply the vacuum must refer to separate accounts 
of the different engagements in different languages, from 
which to deduce particular results and general conclusions. 
The history of a great naval war, in which the nations farthest 
advanced in knowledge were at different times engaged, is an 
important page in the history of mankind. The acclamations 
of a victorious nation, leading writers into assertions of su- 
periority against disparities partaking of the hyperboles of 
romance, should only incite the cautious inquirer to greater 
diligence. It is curious, that the greatest maritime nation of 
ancient or modern times should have had no naval historian 
capable of understanding the details of the subject scientifi- 
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cally and practically, and with a mind sufficiently historical 
to generalize and illustrate principles by examples. All the 
works so incorrectly called naval histories are little better 
than the gazettes of battles, with corollaries relating to the 
accuracy of the statements of the combatants; so that the 
history becomes merely a record of victory or defeat, and not 
the development of a system of warfare and its effects on the 
progress of mankind. 

The naval superiority of England over all other ‘nations, 
when the combatants in every respect were nearly equal, is 
generally admitted. The. national inflation has declared, that 
victory was to be gained with equal facility when the disparity 
of force was very great against us. Naval officers never 
joined in that cry. It will be our first duty to examine the 
truth of that assertion, and to ascertain if it be borne out 
by a sufficient number of facts to deserve record. That ex- 
traordinary instances of success and resistance have occurred 
no one can doubt, but those instances are not confined to 
the prowess of the English nation. 

General superiority in war is not attained by any people 
by chance; such effects have their causes; the elements of 
success are necessary, though the hand of Providence may 
direct the events. ‘Those elements are,— 

First, the legislative organization of a naval department in 
all its branches. Secondly, the systematic action of every 
department in accordance with this organization. Thirdly, 
the judicious adoption of improvements in every branch. 
Fourthly, a strict supervision of every branch. Fifthly, an 
impartial exaction of responsibility from every officer for 
the power entrusted to him. Sixthly, faithful protection of 
the seamen against oppression, and the unfailing performance 
of every agreement as to pay, provisions, length of service, 
pensions, prizes, leave of absence, transmission of money and 
letters, and especial attention that surgeons of acknowledged 
skill be attached to every ship. Seventhly, the right of 
petition and complaint, through proper channels, and a pa- 
tient and impartial examination, so that confidence in the 
governors may be full and complete in the subordinates ; 
that tyranny, oppression and injustice may be always kept 
in check. Such may be deemed the elements necessary to 
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wield the physical power to which they are applicable, and 
without which physical power they would be useless. The 
practical results of those elements would be professional skill ; 
internal discipline, in its most extended sense ; physical effi- 
ciency of the crews; moral sense of duty and the chivalry of 
emulation common to mankind when co-operating in war for 
any great national purpose. 

The physical power is comprised in the following conditions: 

First, ships whose architectural structure should combine all 
the requisite qualities, and thus give every possible facility to 
naval skill in performing every duty at sea. Those qualities 
are comprised in a form which exposes the least surface to 
the resisting water, compatible with stability, safety and com- 
fort; room at quarters to work the guns; height between 
decks; compactness in the building, so as to give a capa- 
bility of endurance against the effects of weather, shot or 
violence, as complete as the dimensions of the ship will 
allow: the armament should give the heaviest weight of shot 
the ship will safely bear, combining equal power of near or 
distant defence or attack, the best powder, and a crew sufli- 
cient in number to fight the guns and work the sails, a fine 
assortment of boats fitted for immediate service, and small 
arms, to the use of which all the men should be constantly 
trained. 

Were these simple principles ever consistently carried into 
practice? The reply must be in the negative. The legisla- 
tive organization of the naval department has been noto- 
riously imperfect. The First Lords of the Admiralty, since 
the days of St. Vincent, have been landsmen, ignorant of the 
naval service. One part of the Board by which the affairs of 
the navy are administered consists of civilians wholly unac- 
quainted with the profession in all its branches. Such an 
organization could not be productive of systematic and active 
execution of the duties requisite to render the operative parts 
most efficient. The frequent changes of the members of the 
Board, superadded to its malconstruction, left the reins over 
the officers in command afloat too loose; of this advantage 
was taken, and nearly uncontrolled power exerted over sub- 
ordinates and the crews, by men who had no natural sense 
of command; shameless proceedings, which were deprecated 
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most sincerely by that portion of the naval profession which 
knew the value of the national service, and felt that their 
crews were fellow-men on whose valour their own and their 
country’s honour depended ; and who were to be trained to 
obedience, order and the use of their physical energy by force 
of mind and example, and not by cats-o’-nine-tails, ropes’- 
ends and rattans! 

From the commencement of this century may be dated the 
improvements which have slowly taken place, and only since 
the last American war have been systematically pursued. It 
is evident, that we must always keep our naval power in ad- 
vance of every other nation. ‘To a certain extent this object 
has been kept in view. The Americans have taught us to build 
frigates of greater tonnage and with heavier metal than ever 
before existed. Their ninety-gun ships on two decks require 
a corresponding class to be added to our navy. The weight 
of metal requires greater solidity of structure, both for de- 
fence and attack, particularly in the bows and transoms and 
the frame-work of the sterns, for those parts would be the 
chief points of attack by steamers. No ship should now be 
built without strong water-tight compartments in the hold, 
so that in case any of the enormous shot intended to be fired 
from steamers and other large vessels should penetrate under 
water, the danger of sinking may be materially diminished. 
The utility of such divisions below the water-line in case of 
striking on a sunken reef, starting a but-end of a plank, or 
any other such casualty, is obvious. In a ship of great 
breadth of beam it would be important to get rid of the chains, 
and, if possible, to bring the shrouds down to, or within, the 
gunwale, and thus render more efficacious at least eight guns 
on the forecastle and quarter-deck. The actual difference 
of the support to the masts is a simple calculation; and is 
so small as to be overbalanced by the advantage mentioned, 
the protection afforded to the shrouds where most likely to be 
injured, and the facility afforded of repairing damage. 

Without disparagement to the valour of our seamen, it 
will be made evident that their enemies have been so well 
worthy of them, that only in a few instances has complete 
success attended their exertions against great preponde- 
rance of numerical and physical forces. Although such in- 
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stances of success are more numerous on the part of the 
British, many parallel cases under similar circumstances are 
to be found in the annals of other countries. The general 
result would lead to the opinion, that the animal courage 
of the nations of Europe and of North America is nearly 
equal, and that where the active courage has not been so 
prominent, the passive endurance has been equal to any in- 
stances in our own navy; thus reducing the chances between 
ships of all classes to a balance of physical power, with allow- 
ance for want of discipline and the prestige of victory. The 
opinion will be strongly supported by the duration and qua- 
lity of the engagements, when the enemy had availed them- 
selves of opportunities by cruising in distant seas and had 
become disciplined and skilful. One forcible example presents 
itself at once. During the time England was exulting in the 
success of her ships and fleets, English frigates seldom captured 
French frigates with guns of one calibre larger, but not al- 
ways one size larger in measurement; the same observation, 
with some exceptions which we shall notice, applies to every 
case of ships of different classes, bringing us to the conclusion 
that, ceteris paribus, the valour of our enemies has not been 
much less than that exhibited by ourselves. The attacks in 
boats stand alone, and will be particularly adverted to in the 
sequel. 

In looking over the account, as given by Mr. James, of 
the actions between small squadrons and single ships from 
the year 1793, we find that one hundred and twenty-nine 
actions were between ships of equal, or very nearly equal, 
force. 

From the results of those actions we are brought to the 
following general conclusions, with a few exceptions which 
will be noticed :— 

First, that in eight cases out of ten in which the combat- 
ants were equal, or what is considered by naval men fair 
matches, the enemy’s ship was captured. Secondly, that in 
nine cases out of ten, when the enemy’s ship was one degree 
superior in every respect to her English opponent, the battle 
was either a drawn battle, or the enemy hauled off. Thirdly, 
that when the superiority in weight of metal, tonnage and 
crew was greater than one degree in favour of the enemy, 
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with a few brilliant exceptions, our ships were either taken, 
or with difficulty hauled off. Fourthly, that under similar 
circumstances of disparity the endurance of the enemy was 
equal to our own, as shown by the number of their killed 
and wounded, and the state of their captured ships. Fifthly, 
from the foregoing we learn, that the result of naval actions 
between ourselves and France was generally dependent on 
the physical forces of the combatants, in men, calibre of 
guns and dimensions of the ships, the disparity being con- 
jined within very narrow limits. 

The first action on which we shall make any observations 
is that between the Tourterelle, 28-gun corvette, Captain 
Montalan, and the Lively, 32-gun frigate, 18-pounders, Cap- 
tain George Burlton. It is one of the few instances on re- 
cord of decided enterprise and determination on the part of 
the French to attack a force which under ordinary circum- 
stances gave not a distant probability of success. The Tour- 
terelle, having on board a furnace, unhesitatingly stood to- 
wards the frigate, Captain Montalan relying on the effect of 
red-hot shot either to burn or blow up his opponent. In his 
gallant and novel enterprise he failed, and it does not appear 
that the attempt was ever repeated. As the magazines are 
open and much powder often accidentally spilled, the danger 
is probably greater than the chances of success. Captain 
Montalan defended his ship with great gallantry, and lost 
sixteen officers and men killed and twenty-five wounded before 
he surrendered, and his ship was disabled and shattered in 
rigging, masts and hull. 

The following stands very high among the extraordinary 
instances of success against great superiority of force. The 
Rose cutter, commanded by Lieutenant William Walker, 
mounting eight four-pounders, and manned with thirteen 
men and one boy, attacked three French privateers, having 
on board one hundred and forty-six men, and each armed 
with one and two heavy long guns, blunderbusses and swivels. 
One was captured, having lost thirteen out of a crew of 
forty-three. One was sunk with all her crew of fifty-six 
men. The third made off. In this action fourteen men were 
opposed to one hundred and forty-six, and those distributed 
in three vessels, each at least an equal match to the Rose. 
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There is no recorded instance of one frigate, or one line-of- 
battle ship, attacking three equal opponents, capturing one 
and sinking another of them. The Rose being insignificant 
in size, Lieutenant Walker’s unsurpassed exploit remained 
unnoticed by the Admiralty. 

The action on September 23, 1796, between the Pelican 
brig of eighteen guns, sixteen of them 32-pounder carronades, 
commanded by Captain John Clarke Searle, and the Médée 
36-gun frigate, is among the most celebrated in the English 
navy. The Pelican escaped without any loss. 

“The Médée mounted forty guns, with a complement of three hundred 
men, and sustained much damage, besides a loss in killed and wounded 
together of thirty-three men. 

“It was afterwards ascertained from Lieutenant Ussher that the Peli- 
can’s first broadside killed the man at the wheel, wounded three men, and 
disabled a gun ; and that the last raking broadside which the Pelican poured 
into the stern of the Médée killed and wounded from ten to twelve men 
upon the main-deck. Great as was the noise which this truly gallant ex- 
ploit of the Pelican made in the West Indies, we have searched in vain for 
any account of it in the ‘ Victoires et Conquétes,’ and in some other French 
works to which we have had occasion to refer.” —Page 355. 


The justly celebrated action between the Leander of 50 
guns and 282 men, Captain T. Boulder Thompson, with the 
Généreux of 74 guns and 936 men, is illustrative of the po- 
sition, that when the superiority in weight of metal, tonnage 
and crew is in favour of the enemy, with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, our ships were cither taken or with difficulty hauled 
off. The Leander was on her passage to England with the 
despatches of Nelson on the battle of the Nile, when she 
fell in with the Généreux. A battle ensued, which lasted 
with little intermission for six hours, when the Leander, to- 
tally disabled, and having lost thirty-five men killed and 
fifty-seven wounded, a third of her crew, struck her colours 
to her overpowering adversary, about to take up a raking 
position, who had lost one hundred killed and one hundred 
and eighty-eight wounded. ‘Though flushed with the recent 
victory, commanded by a gallant and skilful officer (assisted 
by Captain Berry), and with a crew willing to sink with their 
colours flying, farther resistance was correctly deemed an un- 
necessary sacrifice of valiant men. The physical capacities 
of the Généreux were too great to be overcome, unless some 
fortunate chance had so diminished them as to have reduced 
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her to an equality with the Leander, of which such resolute 
and skilful men as Captains Thompson and Berry would in 
an instant have availed themselves. 

Mr. James thus gives the comparative force of the two 
ships, and concludes his account of the action :— 


“Comparative force of the combatants. 
Leander. Généreux. 

. No. scccee 

Broadside-guns...... Ibs. 
- tons 

Where is there a single-ship action which has conferred greater honour 
upon the conqueror than in this instance lights upon the conquered? Such 
a defence is unparalleled even in the British navy, where to be brave is 
scarcely a merit. Nothing however is without its alloy. Captain Thomp- 
son had the misfortune to be compelled to yield up his brave crew and 
himself to, we are sorry to say, a man who by his subsequent treatment of 
his prisoners disgraced both the profession he served in, and the country 
that employed him.”—Page 234. 


The most extraordinary exception to the general result, is 
the capture, on the 6th of May, 1801, by the Speedy brig of 
14 guns, 4-pounders, with a crew of fifty-four men and boys, 
commanded by Lord Cochrane (now Earl of Dundonald), of 
the Gamo Spanish frigate, mounting twenty-two long Spanish 
12-pounders on the main deck, eight long 8-pounders and 
two carronades, 24-pounders, on the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle, with three hundred and nineteen men, commanded 
by Don Francisco de Torrés. This action, which has never 
been excelled in our navy, we shall quote at length from Mr. 
James’s history :— 

*‘On the 6th of May, 1801, at daylight, being close off Barcelona, the 
Speedy descried a sail standing towards her. Chase was given, but owing 
to light winds it was nearly 9 a.m. before the two vessels got within mu- 
tual gunshot. The Speedy soon discovered that the armed xebec approach- 
ing her was her old friend the Gamo. Being then close under the latter’s 
lee, the former tacked and commenced the action. The Speedy’s fire was 
promptly returned by her opponent, who in a little while attempted to 
board ; but, the instant she heard the command given, the brig sheered off. 
The attempt was again made, and again frustrated. At length, after a 
forty-five minutes’ cannonade, in which the Speedy with all her manceu- 
vring could not evade the heavy broadsides of the Gamo, and had sustained 
in consequence a loss of three seamen killed and five wounded, Lord 
Cochrane determined to board. With this intent, the Speedy ran close 
alongside the Gamo; and the crew of the British vessel, headed by their 
gallant commander, made a simultaneous rush, from every part of her, 
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upon the decks of the Spaniard. For about ten minutes the contest was 
desperate, especially in the waist; but the impetuosity of the assault was 
irresistible: the Spanish colours were struck, and the Gamo became the 
prize of the Speedy. 

«“‘The Gamo’s was a force which was enough to alarm, and in abler 
hands might easily have subdued such a vessel as the Speedy. <A crew of 
two hundred and eighty or three hundred was the lowest number of men 
that a ship of the evident force and size of the Gamo could be supposed to 
have on board; and yet Lord Cochrane, at the head of about forty men, 
and deducting the boys, the helmsman (who was Mr. James Guthrie, the 
surgeon), the eight killed and wounded, and one or two others, leaped into 
the midst of them. He and his forty brave followers, among whom were 
Lieutenant Parker, midshipman the Honourable Archibald Cochrane, and 
the boatswain, found three hundred and nineteen, or allowing for some 
previous loss and for six or eight boys, three hundred armed men to strug- 
gle with. But the British broad-sword fell too heavily to be resisted, and 
the Spaniards were compelled to yield to the chivalric valour of their op- 
ponents. Accustomed as is the British navy to execute deeds of daring, 
Lord Cochrane’s achievement has hitherto found in these pages but three 
compeers, the Surprise and Hermione, the Dart and Désirée, and the Viper 
and Cerbére.”—Page 144. 

The numbers killed and wounded on board the Spanish 
frigate amounted to more than the number of the crew of the 
Speedy, being thirteen men, the boatswain, and her Captain, 
Don Francisco de Torrés, killed, and forty-one wounded. 

As the daring exploit of Captain Patrick Campbell in the 
Dart sloop of war has been referred to as one of the most 
celebrated successful attacks in our naval annals, we shall at 
once quote it, though, perhaps, it should be classed among 


the cuttings-out. 

**On the evening of the 7th of July, the ship-sloop Dart (sister-vessel to 
the Arrow), Captain Patrick Campbell, followed by the Biter and Boxer 
gun-brigs, Lieutenants William Norman and Thomas Gilbert, and the four 
fire-ships, Wasp, Captain John Edwards, Falcon, Captain Henry Samuel 
Butt, Comet, Captain Thomas Leef, and Rosario, Captain James Carthew, 
with the cutters and small craft attending them, entered Dunkerque roads. 
At about midnight the Dart and her companions got sight of the French 
ships. Soon afterward one of the latter hailed the Dart, and asked whence 
she came. The answer was ‘de Bordeaux.’ The Frenchman then desired 
to know what convoy that was astern, meaning the gun-brigs and fire- 
ships. The reply was ‘ Je ne sais pas.’ 

“This conversation ended, the Dart continued to pass on unmolested 
until she arrived alongside of the innermost frigate but one, when that 
frigate opened upon her a very heavy fire. This the Dart was enabled to 
return with fifteen double-shotted 32-pounders, discharged in much quicker 
repetition than common, owing to the carronades being mounted on the 
non-recoil principle. The Dart then ranged on and boarded the innermost 
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frigate, the Désirée, by running her bowsprit between the latter’s foremast 
and forestay, having previously let go a stern-anchor to check her own way. 
The first lieutenant, James M’Dermott, at the head of a division of seamen 
and marines, immediately boarded the French frigate on the forecastle, 
carrying all before him, but not without being badly wounded in the arm. 
He then hailed the Dart to say he had possession of the ship; but as he 
feared the crew would rally, and he was wounded, he requested that an 
officer might be sent to take charge. Having cut her stern-cable, the Dart 
had just swung alongside the Désirée, on whose quarter Lieutenant William 
Isaac Pearce instantly leaped with a second division of men. This officer 
completely repulsed the French crew, who were rallying at the after- 
hatchway. Lieutenant Pearce then cut the frigate’s cables, got the Désirée 
under sail, and steered her over the banks that could not have been passed 


half an hour later in the tide.””—Page 351. 

We shall now by a few references exemplify the fourth re- 
sult, viz. that the endurance or resistance of the enemy when 
the disparity was in our favour was equal to our own when 
over-matched. 

The Sybille of forty guns did not strike to the Romney of 
fifty guns until she had forty-six killed and one hundred and 
twelve wounded. ‘The disparity was not so great as it first 
appears. The concentrated fire, however, in fine weather of 
a two-decked ship of fifty guns gives her a decided supe- 
riority, and the defence of Captain Rondeau was highly cre- 
ditable. The Hoche did not yield to the Robust and squadron 
until a “ mere wreck,” her “ standing and running rigging all 
“cut to pieces, her masts left tottering, her hull riddled with 
“ shot, five feet water in her hold, twenty-five guns dismounted, 
“and a great portion of her crew killed and wounded.” The 
Psyche, thirty-two guns, 12-pounders, lost fifty-six killed and 
seventy wounded before she struck to the San Fiorenzo, one 
size her superior. The Decius of twenty-six guns, 6- and 8- 
pounders, lost eighty killed and forty wounded before the 
Lapwing of twenty-eight guns, 9-pounders, captured her. 
The Africaine lost, out of a crew of 715, 200 killed and 143 
wounded before her colours were hauled down to the Pheebe. 
It may be said that the defence of the French was often despe- 
rate, and with few exceptions gallant, showing them worthy of 
English prowess. The above facts will prove that the disparity 
which was attended by either victory or defeat was confined 
within very narrow limits, with such marvellous exceptions as 
the Dart and Désirée, the Speedy and Gamo, and a few more. 

The opinion we gave in a former page, that the actions 
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fought by the enemy after their crews had been disciplined 
by being kept together and cruising, particularly in the In- 
dian seas, were more skilfully and even more perseveringly 
contested, than when brought to action by our vigilant cruisers 
soon after leaving their native ports, we shall now support by 
two or three examples We have adverted to the disastrous 
battle at Grand Port between our four frigates and the enemy. 
The Centurion of fifty guns and Diomede of forty-four guns, 
both two-deckers, were fairly engaged by the frigates Cybéle 
of forty guns, Prudente of thirty-six guns, Jean Bart corvette 
twenty guns, and Courier brig fourteen guns. The result 
was the withdrawing of both from the combat; the Centu- 
rion much cut up and too disabled to pursue, the Diomede 
without either loss of men or any injury: this unsatisfactory 
action was attributed to the jealousy of the captain of the 
Diomede, who might but did not close with the Cybéle when 
closely engaged with the Centurion. Although the enemy 
suffered a heavy loss in killed and wounded, it is clear that 
their mutual support and skilful handling of their ships ren- 
dered the result at least a drawn battle. 

The Canonniére, Captain Bourayne, of forty guns, (for- 
merly the Minerve, captured at Cherbourg in 1803,) having 
run on shore under the batteries in a fog, when chased by the 
Tremendous, seventy-four, Captain John Osborne, by occa- 
sionally luffing-up brought her broadside to bear, and so 
effectually cut up the rigging of the Tremendous that she 
escaped. The Canonniére received some damage in her masts 
and yards, and lost seven men killed and twenty-five wounded. 
The skill and seamanship displayed by Captain Bourayne 
show, that by “a judicious and protracted defence, a ship 
“may escape, even when under the guns of an opponent, 
* whose single broadside, well directed, must either sink or 
“disable her.” We regret that we are not able to give at 
length the account of the long and desperate action between 
the Amelia of thirty-eight guns, commanded by the Hon. 
Paul Irby, and the Arethuse, forty guns, Commodore Bouvet, 
on the coast of Africa. One circumstance Mr. James seems 
not to have been acquainted with. The powder of the Ame- 
lia had become so deteriorated from the effects of the hot 
and humid climate that it had been deemed necessary by 
Captain Irby, while at Sierra Leone, to dry it on shore in the 
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sun; but its strength, notwithstanding, was so diminished 
that many of the Amelia’s shot did not penetrate the sides of 
the Arethuse, which will account for the numbers of killed 
and wounded on board the enemy being less than on board 
the Amelia. The physical condition of the crew of the Amelia 
is also, accidentally, not sufficiently dwelt on; they were so 
reduced in strength as to be hardly able to work the guns 
long before the battle ceased, and many fell from sheer ex~ 
haustion on the decks, exhibiting all the dreadful effects of 
that pitiable state, yet not a word was breathed of surrender 
or even of being worsted in the fight. Though their gallant 
and often distinguished captain was badly wounded, all their 
lieutenants killed or wholly disabled, and very nearly half the 
crew slain or wounded, they were ready at a word to fight 
on; but the belief, founded on just grounds, that the Rubis 
frigate of equal force was not far fiom them, led to Captain 
Irby’s not again seeking to engage his resolute and well- 
fought adversary. ‘The loss of the Amelia, out of a crew of 
three hundred, was fifty-one killed and “ninety wounded, in- 
cluding her gallant captain severely ; the loss of the Arethuse 
thirty-one killed and seventy-four wounded. Nearly all the 
officers of both ships were either killed or wounded. 

The Alexander and Canada of seventy-four guns, com- 
manded by Richard Rodney Bligh and Charles Powell Ha- 
milton, on their return from escorting the Lisbon and Medi- 
terranean convoys, were chased by Rear-Admiral Nully’s 
squadron of five seventy-fours, three frigates and a brig. 
Two seventy-fours and two frigates went in chase of the 
Canada, which ship eventually escaped without loss. The 
other three seventy-fours and one frigate chased the Alexan- 
der. The enemy gradually closing, a mutual cannonade from 
the bow-guns of the French and the stern-chasers of the 
Alexander ensued. The French seventy-four at length ranged 
alongside, but was received with so well-directed and heavy a 
fire as to be compelled from her crippled state to drop astern 
in less than half an hour, and to call a frigate to her assist- 
ance. The Tigre, bearing the commodore’s pendant, then 
came up, but seeing the manner in which her consort had 
been handled kept at a more respectful distance, but was soon 
so crippled in her masts, yards, sails and rigging as also to 


be compelled to haul off. A third line-of-battle ship took the 
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Tigre’s place, and even with this third antagonist the Alexan- 
der fought; but after an action of two hours and a half with 
three ships of equal force in succession, the Alexander having 
“ had her main-yard, spanker-boom, three top-gallant yards 
“ shot away, her lower masts shot through in many places, 
“ all her other masts and yards more or less wounded, nearly 
“ the whole of the standing and running rigging cut to pieces, 
“ her sails torn to ribands, her hull shattered and on fire in 
“ several places, and her hold nearly filled with water, the 
“ other French ships who had given up the chase of her con- 
“ sort rapidly advancing, the French admiral already throw- 
“ing his shot over her, Captain Bligh, justly deeming all 
“ farther resistance a mere waste of the lives of his gallant 
“men, and that no hope of escape remained, ordered the 
‘‘ colours of the Alexander to be hauled down.” Such a de- 
fence must have created a deeper feeling of respect for the 
English navy than the conquest of a ship of equal force. 
Had not the fresh ships of the enemy been there, it is possi- 
ble that Captain Bligh might have saved the Alexander. The 
enemy, by the French accounts, sustained a loss of four hun- 
dred and fifty killed and wounded. The accounts of the loss 
of the Alexander were not to be correctly ascertained. 
Although, correctly speaking, the Navy, in the sense in 
which we use the term, means the ships under the immediate 
orders of the Government, and intended for offensive and 
defensive operations, we are inclined, when very peculiar cir- 
cumstances occur, to extend the meaning of the term to all 
vessels armed for war. The following is one of those inex- 
plicable instances of successful defence which almost partake 
of the character of romance. A little schooner of eighty tons, 
with ten guns, 3- 4- and 6-pounders, and twenty-eight men, 
called the Herald of Jersey, commanded by Thomas Pistock, 
was attacked while cruising on the Neapolitan coast by three 
French privateers, the largest mounting five 1 8-pounders, long 
guns, the other two four guns each, 8-pounders, with crews 
amounting to one hundred and eighty men. During the ac- 
tion a felucca with twenty-two men appeared alongside the 
Herald, but was sunk with all her crew by a well-directed 
fire. After a defence of three hours the Herald beat off all 
her assailants with shattered hulls, and a loss of thirty men 
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in killed and wounded. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, then at Naples, presented Captain Pistock with a 
handsome sword. Sir W. Hamilton, our envoy, and others 
evinced by every attention their estimation of his heroism. 
It does not appear that the Government gt home rewarded 
this bright example. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary characteristic of the En- 
glish navy is that of attacking ships of all sizes and denomi- 
nations in boats, whether by day or night, secured in harbours, 
on the open sea, or when protected by batteries bristling with 
cannon. Those daring attacks have very seldom been ventured 
on by any other nation ; they stand alone in the annals of war, 
ancient or modern, yet, with few exceptions, they have been 
successful ; probably the conviction on every man’s mind 
that there is no alternative but conquest or death, has brought 
into play all the energy and desperate courage possessed by 
each. From the torrid to the frigid zone during the war these 
exploits were of nightly occurrence, though there could be no 
expectation of success on the usual calculations of numbers, 
size and capability of endurance. The commanders fostered 
this spirit of daring enterprise as the best means of keeping 
up the indifference to danger, so important when contests of a 
more prominent nature ensued. The captains often led their 
boats in person when the service was of more than ordinary 
difficulty, though generally the senior lieutenant availed him- 
self of the opportunity to try and win by his sword and con- 
duct the ever-desired promotion. It was also an admirable 
field to train the midshipmen in early years to caution, the 
management of boats, and deeds of daring; and many names 
of almost children adorn the pages of the historian, giving 
promise of their unquestionable nerve and courage when ad- 
vanced to higher rank. Some prodigies of valour have been 
performed by mere boys, of which we read several instances. 
Success in these attacks grew so common, that at last, with 
bad taste and worse policy, the Admiralty gave mere ab- 
stracts of the official letters detailing them; and even deeds 
were done of surpassing boldness which were never officially 
reported. 

As the “gentlemen of England who live at home at ease” 
may be wholly uninformed of the nature of this service and 
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its preparations, more particularly after so long a peace, we 
will try by examples to illustrate the subject. 

It is the opinion of naval men that the cutting-out of the 
Hermione by Captain Hamilton with the boats of the Sur- 
prise surpasses all other exploits of this nature. That opinion 
may be correct, but certainly the capture of the Cerbére and 
the successful attack by Lord Cochrane on the Esmeralda, 
stand in the same class. The Hermione had been an English 
frigate under the command of Hugh Pigot, who by his ty- 
ranny drove the crew to mutiny and a dreadful revenge on 
himself, the atrocious murder of all the officers, and the de- 
livery of the ship to the Spanish governor at La Guayra. It 
was a point of some importance to recover a frigate so dis- 
gracefully obtained by the enemy, and that motive incited 
Captain Hamilton to make the desperate attempt. 


*« Every man was to be dressed in blue, no white of any kind to be seen. 
The pass- word was Britannia, the answer Ireland. At half-past seven the 
boats were hoisted out, the crews mustered and all prepared ; the boarders 
were to take the first spell at the oars. The boats were in two divisions ; 
the first consisting of the pinnace, launch, and jolly-boat, to board on the 
starboard (or inside) bow, gangway and quarter ; the second division, con- 
sisting of the gig, black and red cutters, to board on the outside or larboard 
bow, gangway and quarter. The captain to command in tlie pinnace, 
having with him the gunner, Mr. John Maxwell, one midshipman, and 
sixteen men. The launch, under the orders of Lieutenant Wilson, con- 
tained one midshipman and twenty-four men; the jolly-boat with one 
midshipman, the carpenter, and eight men. The pinnace was to board on 
the starboard gangway, the launch on the starboard bow, in which three 
men were appointed with sharp axes to cut the cable; a stage was fixed 
over the boat’s quarter to facilitate and expedite that duty. The jolly-boat 
to board on the starboard quarter, to cut the stern cable, and send two men 
aloft to loose the mizen-topsail. The gig with sixteen men to board on the 
larboard bow, under the direction of Mr. John M’Mullen, the surgeon, to 
send four men aloft to loose the fore-topsail. The black cutter, under the 
orders of Lieutenant Hamilton, with the marine officer M. de la Tour du 
Pin, with sixteen men to board on the larboard gangway. The red cutter, 
under the command of the boatswain, with sixteen men to board on the 
larboard quarter. That the boats might not separate in the dark nor out- 
strip each other, each division was in tow. The rendezvous, the quarter- 
deck of the Hermione. 

** Captain Hamilton with his night-glass kept sight of the enemy, and 
steered right for the frigate. When within one mile of her, the leading 
boats were discovered by two Spanish gun-boats, each armed with a long 
gun. Captain Hamilton instantly cut the tow-rope, gave three cheers, and 
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pulled for the frigate, now alarmed and prepared. The officers of some of 
the rearmost boats, disobeying their orders, began to engage the gun-boats 
instead of following their captain, and thus put the lives of all of them and 
the enterprise in jeopardy. 

“The pinnace crossed the frigate’s bows to get to her station, and was 
fired over, and hitched the rudder on a rope leading from the frigate to the 
buoy of her anchor. The boat swung towards the frigate, when Captain 
Hamilton gave the word to lay in the oars and board: the boat was under 
the starboard cathead and fore-chains, laying head and stern to the frigate. 
Captain Hamilton would have been the first on board, but his foot slipped 
on some mud on the fluke of an anchor; he held on by the foremost lan- 
yard of the fore-shrouds and recovered his footing, though with difficulty, 
and his pistol went off in the struggle. The crew of the Hermione were 
at their quarters on the main-deck firing at some object which their fears 
had magnified into two frigates going to attack them, and still unconscious 
of the English being on board. On the quarter-deck they were ready to 
receive them. The party under the orders of the surgeon, forgetting that 
the quarter-deck was to be the rendezvous, followed a body of Spaniards 
who were contending with the gunner’s party on the gangway, and thus 
the quarter-deck was unoccupied, excepting by Captain Hamilton, who 
was attacked by four Spaniards and knocked down with the but-end of a 
musket, and lay senseless on the combings of the after hatchway. Several 
of the men of the Surprise came to the rescue of their captain, who soon 
recovering was fully engaged in preventing the Spaniards from regaining 
their footing on the quarter-deck by the after hatchway. At this critical 
moment the marine officer, De la Tour du Pin, with the marines from the 
black cutter, boarded over the larboard gangway, and gave a favourable 
turn to the then not over-promising affair. The marines fired down the 
after-hatchway, and then with bayonets fixed rushed down on the main- 
deck. Sixty Spaniards retreated to the cabin and surrendered ; they were 
secured, and the doors closed. The fighting still continued on the main- 
deck and under the forecastle. The carpenter had cut the stern cable, and 
the ship was canting head to wind, owing to the bower cable not being first 
cut by the launch, which boat had been idling with the gun-boats and was 
not up as she ought tohave been. That however being done, the foretop- 
sail was loosed, the boats took the frigate in tow, and in a minute the Her- 
mione was standing out of the harbour, steered by the gunner and two men, 
all badly wounded. The batteries now opened on the frigate, and galled 
her severely. The Spaniards were overheard by a Portuguese, the cox- 
swain of the gig, preparing to blow up the frigate. A few musket-shot 
fired down the hatchway quieted these desperadoes. One hour after Cap- 
tain Hamilton and the crew of the pinnace boarded, all fighting ceased. 
The towing-boats dropped alongside, and their crews for the first time put 
their feet on board the prize.” —Page 361. 


Thus a frigate fully armed and manned, the crew at their 
quarters standing at their guns, was captured BY THREE 
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SMALL BOATS, the first successful footing being gained by 
sixteen men. No words can add praise to the facts narrated 
of Captain Hamilton, Mr. Maxwell the gunner and Mr. 
M’Mullen the surgeon. The Spanish crew consisted of 365 
men, of whom 119 were killed and ninety-seven wounded, 
while only twelve of the Surprise’s men were wounded,— 
Captain Hamilton in the head from the blow of a musket, a 
sabre wound on the left thigh, a pike thrust in the right thigh, 
a contusion on the shin by a grape-shot, one finger much cut 
and his loins much bruised; Mr. Maxwell was wounded in 
several places. 

Considering all the circumstances, perhaps Mr. James is 
correct in saying “that the history of naval warfare, from the 
“ earliest time to the present date, affords no parallel to this 
“ exploit.” There is much in the detail worthy of the young 
naval officer’s reflection. The plan being decided on by 
Captain Hamilton, his orders were given in writing so clearly 
that no man could misunderstand them ; yet the officer com- 
manding the largest boat and the greatest number of men, 
on seeing a puny enemy, disregarded those orders, and thus 
endangered the success of the enterprise. The distinct order 
to rendezvous on the enemy’s quarter-deck was in the heat 
of the battle forgotten, and consequently the captain was 
there left alone and nearly lost his life. However brilliant 
the result of any enterprise may be, a disregard of the orders 
given to carry through the plan is not to be justified, since 
the honour of the leader and the lives of all may be sacrificed 
by the presumption of subordinates. The non-arrival of the 
launch and her consorts may add to the wonder of suc- 
cess, but it makes the enterprise less perfect as a naval 
operation. 

The cutting-out of the Cerbére classes with the exploit we 
have just related. In this instance too is seen the uncer- 
tainty of the co-operation deemed necessary for the success 
of an enterprise, and yet the victory obtained by a degree of 
valour against which numbers were unable to prevail. 

The emulation excited by this service is eminently useful, 
and proves more than any other kind of naval warfare the 
daring of our seamen. Although there are but few instances 
of defeat, we feel assured that if any other naval people 
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should attempt to capture our armed ships in boats it would 
invariably end in their destruction. It is in fact utterly 
impossible for slight shells of boats to capture vessels with 
heavy guns and numerous crews, if they are properly de- 
fended. One instance of defence against a boat-attack will 
suffice: had all defences been of the same order, one of the 
brightest pages of success would have been wanting in our 
naval annals. The Spartan of thirty-eight guns had been 
chasing all day a polacre ship ; at sun-set both were becalmed ; 
the boats with the two senior lieutenants and seventy men 
were sent to capture her. With characteristic determination 
she was attacked on the bow and quarter. The ship, a Greek, 
was well armed, and with a stout crew. At the first discharge 
of her great guns and musketry both the lieutenants and sixty- 
three men were killed and wounded, leaving only seven unhurt, 
to conduct the boats and their mangled comrades back to 
the Spartan. The daring boldness of our attacks seems, in 
many instances, to have panic-struck the enemy; and though 
in many cases the killed and wounded were very numerous, it 
can hardly be said that the larger and well-armed ships of war 
thus attacked were skilfully defended. 

The cutting-out of vessels of war exhibits the greatest pos- 
sible disparity that can exist. A single shot is sufficient to 
sink any boat, not so a vessel of war. The crews in ships are 
protected by bulwarks not to be perforated by a musket-ball ; 
the men in boats are all exposed and much crowded, liable to 
be sunk by heavy missiles, swamped, or stove when alongside 
the enemy, always superior in numbers, guns, and on a height 
above the boats. Success is then wholly dependent on para- 
lysing the superiority afforded by structure, size and weight, 
and on equalizing as far as possible the nature of the con- 
flict by bringing numbers concentrated at different points to 
bear on a greater number within those points, enclosing the 
enemy between cross attacks, and thus dividing the force and 
confusing them. This system was the chief cause of the cap- 
ture of the Gamo frigate by the Speedy brig; her 4-pounders 
were little better than cricket-balls against the structure of 
such a ship as the Gamo, whose heavy metal on the other 
hand must soon have sunk the little brig. Lord Cochrane, by 
leading his men on to the decks of his opponent, destroyed 
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that portion of the disparity with which it was impossible to 
cope, and threw the whole on the personal valour of himself 
and his men. The same great captain, when commanding 
the Pallas of thirty-two guns, 12-pounders, attacked, near the 
road of the Isle of Aix, the Minerve of forty guns, aided by 
three corvettes and batteries, and within sight of a French 
fleet, and to prevent her escape ran between her and the bat- 
teries and then right on board her. ‘Topmast, yards, bump- 
kin, cathead, chain plates, fore-rigging, foresail and even the 
bower-anchor, by which he wished to hook the Minerve, were 
all crashed and torn away in a moment, and being little 
more than half the size of the Minerve, the Pallas rebounded 
from the astounded enemy, and was thus prevented from 
boarding a deck on which only the French captain and a few 
officers were seen, and whose crew returned three pistol-shots 
to the Pallas’s broadside, her guns touching the Minerve. 
The approach of two more large French frigates induced Lord 
Cochrane sullenly to retire, or in a few minutes more he would 
have added another wreath to his brow nearly equal to that 
gained by the capture of the Gamo. 

However brilliant the actions of vessels of smaller size may 
be, the real strength of a navy is in its line-of-battle ships. 
At the commencement of the war in 1793 the French navy 
consisted of 246 vessels, eighty-six of the line, twenty-seven 
of them in commission, thirteen on the stocks, the remainder 
in ordinary; seventy-eight frigates, eighteen of them with 18- 
pounders on the main-deck, the others 12-pounders. To meet 
losses and contingences seventy-one ships were laid down, in- 
cluding twenty-five of the line. Eight second class seventy- 
fours were cut down and converted into formidable frigates, 
with twenty-eight long 24-pounders on the main-deck. The 
French ships of each class were larger and finer ships than 
our own. ‘The first serious loss of the French was at Toulon 
in 1793, where Lord Hood destroyed and brought away twenty 
sail of the line, four frigates of forty guns, eight of thirty-two 
guns, two of twenty-six, one of twenty-four, five of twenty, 
one of eighteen, and one of fourteen guns. 

On the 1st of June, 1794, was fought the first great battle 
of the revolutionary war. Every incident which took place in 
it has been so well collected and analysed by Mr. James, that 
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we refer our readers to his work. The political consequences 
of a first great naval victory were foreseen as being of great 
national importance, both by the French and ourselves, and 
corresponding exertions were made by both nations to render 
their respective fleets as complete as circumstances would per- 
mit. Both nations had great difficulties to contend with, but 
those of the enemy were greater than our own. The revolution 
had either destroyed or driven into exile a considerable number 
of the tried and experienced officers of the French navy ; their 
places were supplied by men who had served in her mercantile 
navy, and consequently were not habituated either to the com- 
mand or the manceuvring of ships in fleets. ‘The manner in 
which the ships were handled and fought reflects on them the 
greatest credit. The captains of our own fleet had, with 
few exceptions, been unemployed for tep years, and the 
crews were by no means either well-disciplined or experienced. 
The every-day evolutions of a fleet gradually improved both 
officers and men, and revived the waning experience of the 
former. One essential requisite was however omitted,—the 
exercising the men at the guns, whether at sea or in harbour, 
or the battle would have been more decisive. 

The men had been on deck three successive nights, and were 
only kept up by the excitement of the approaching battle. 
There does not appear to have been any paramcunt necessity 
for keeping them without their rest, more particularly the 
night before, since the chief had determined not to fight until 
the morning. The principle of the attack was, as the lines- 
of-battle were equal in number, for each ship to pass through 
the enemy’s line astern of her marked antagonist, and to luff 
up sharp on her lee-side, and there, ship to ship, fairly con- 
test the victory. Being to windward, and the enemy’s fleet 
waiting the attack in one long line, there appeared no diffi- 
culty ; for should any of the enemy’s ships close up so as to 
block the passage, the ship intending to pass through could 
have luffed up to windward of her opponent, and the space 
left by the enemy’s ship which had shot ahead left room for 
the next to pass through. The signal to engage was flying, 
and Lord Howe emphatically closed his signal-book. What 
must have been his feelings when he saw the Gibraltar and 
Culloden with their main- and fore-topsails backed? Yet that 
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trial of patience was exceeded when soon after he saw the Russell 
and his leading ship, the Cesar, with their main-topsails to 
the mast, checking their way in the face of an enemy out of 
gun-shot, and threatening to derange the whole plan of at- 
tack. It appears to have been the intention of Lord Howe 
to attack in two lines at right angles with the enemy’s fleet, 
but Villaret Joyeuse’s fleet forging ahead, converted the 
straight into oblique lines, and thus exposed the attacking 
fleet to a more successive fire as they passed on to break the 
line, until at least the four leading ships had gone through 
and luffed up alongside of their adversaries. Could Villaret 
Joyeuse have depended on the steady skill and prompt obe- 
dience of his captains, as the French fleet sailed decidedly 
better than the English and the weather was favourable, he 
might have borne up, again luffed, and repeatedly raked 
our ships as they neared him, and probably have so cut up 
their masts and rigging as to have gained the advantage of 
position. Earl Howe set a noble example, for no sooner had 
he received the fire of the Vengeur than he set top-gallant- 
sails and fore-sail to be the first through the line. The steer- 
ing of the Queen Charlotte by Mr. Bowen, the master, excited 
the admiration of the fleet. Just as the ship passed, firing her 
broadside so close under the stern of the Montagne that her 
ensign touched the fore- and mizen-shrouds, the Jacobin had 
run ahead so near to the lee-side of the Montagne, that the 
Queen Charlotte’s intended berth was occupied. Bowen 
through the smoke saw the movement of the Jacobin’s rudder, 
and instantly put the Queen Charlotte’s helm hard a-starboard 
and ran her between the two ships. One of the most extra- 
ordinary incidents on record now occurred. The ports of the 
Montagne were shut, and not a single shot was returned to 
the Queen Charlotte’s destructive fire, by which her stern- 
frame had been shattered, 100 men killed and 200 wounded. 
Instead of remaining to be thus slaughtered, the Montagne’s 
helm should have been hard a-port, and the ship thus brought 
across the Queen Charlotte’s hawse. The opportunity was 
lost, and the Montagne with Villaret Joyeuse and the deputy 
Saint André, who had run below for shelter, made off. The 
Republicain, a French three-decker, was in such confusion that 
she too ran across the Queen Charlotte’s stern without firing 
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ashot. Six of our ships, instead of obeying the orders of their 
admiral, hauled up far to windward instead of passing through 
the enemy’s line; and there played at long ball, with little loss 
to themselves and no injury to the enemy. 

It has been offered as a palliation of this conduct, that the 
signal to break the line was optional; but the discretionary 
power could only refer to a contingency which should eftec- 
tually prevent the unquestionable intention, illustrated by the 
example of the commander-in-chief, that each ship was to break 
the line and engage her opponent to leeward. The error was 
attributable rather to the divisional admiral than to the cap- 
tains, who were evidently in doubt which to follow, the ge- 
neral optional signal, or the admiral of the division. That 
strange proceeding and the want of more frigates were the 
cause that double the number of the enemy were not taken 
possession of. Why, after the action, our fresh ships and fri- 
gates permitted Villaret Joyeuse to carry off from our grasp, 
by means of frigates and corvettes, six sail of the line, can 
never be satisfactorily explained. Had our ships followed the 
enemy, the dismasted ships that were being towed away must 
have been cast off in succession and fallen into our hands : had 
the chase continued as it ought, Villaret Joyeuse would have 
been driven down on the squadron of Admiral Montague, and 
thus have been placed between two fleets and utterly destroyed. 
With Admiral Montague, Villaret Joyeuse was nearly brought 
to action; had the former known that the fleet so near con- 
sisted of the ships beaten on the Ist of June, so able an officer 
might have cut off some of the disabled ships. Admiral Mon- 
tague’s judgement under circumstances of great difficulty 
must ever be considered highly honourable to his talents as an 
officer ; and his not allowing himself to bring on an action with 
one fleet when another of superior force was at hand, proves 
him to have been worthy of the responsibility entrusted to 
him. Under all circumstances, Lord Howe himself showed 
much sound judgement in not renewing the engagement the 
next day. 

The loss of men in this battle and the partial engagements 
of the 28th and 29th of May was not as severe as might have 
been expected from the weight of metal and the number and 
size of the ships engaged, being 200 killed and 858 wounded. 
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Furnaces for heating shot were placed on board some of the 
enemy’s ships ; those in the Scipion were knocked over, and the 
heated shot rolled about and threatened her with destruction. 
The contest between the Brunswick and Vengeur is character- 
ized by the Vengeur being attacked by the Brunswick and 
never left until battered and reduced to a wreck, when she 
sunk. The conduct of Captain Harvey, who, until he had been 
three times wounded, remained on deck, was nobly seconded 
by Edward Cracraft, his first lieutenant. The Vengeur was 
valiantly fought by her Captain Renaudin, and her officers 
and crew deserved all the praise bestowed on them*, 

From the year 1795 may be dated the commencement of 
some improvements in naval architecture, too long delayed. 
The lower batteries of the three- and two-deckers were hence- 
forth to be raised, a point of great importance. Frigates were 
to be made longer in proportion to their width; and a small 
class of cruisers had been armed with 18-pounder carronades, 
excepting chase-guns, instead of 3- and 4-pounder long guns. 
Attention to curves presenting the least resistance to the oppo- 
sing fluid when sailing through it, and when pitching in a sea 
the greatest, had not occupied attention, nor the run best 
adapted to follow the greatest displacement of water and per- 
mit the vacuum created to fill in the fastest, while the lateral 
form was so designed as to give her stability under sail and 
room for stowage below. Many of those combinations had 
been attended to, both by the Spaniards and French; but 
no advantage had been taken of the examples which had been 
long before the world. 

Although at this period the navy of France was formidable, 
consisting of forty-six sail of the line, but little was to be ap- 
prehended, as their arsenals were nearly destitute of stores, 
their docks of timber, and their warehouses of provisions ; and 
as the public treasury was low and public credit almost non- 
existent, the sinews of war were wanting. Notwithstanding, 
Villaret Joyeuse, in the beginning of winter, in a gale of 
wind, put to sea with thirty-five sail of the line, thirteen fri- 


* Lieutenant Donald Fernandez was actively employed in saving the crew from 
the sinking ship. After she disappeared beneath the waves one of her masts rose 
perpendicularly out of the sea, when one of the boat’s crew exclaimed, “ Stand 
clear there, here she comes again.” 
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gates, sixteen corvettes and tenders, making sixty-three ships. 
This numerous, ill-provided and partially disciplined fleet met 
with precisely the result that might have been expected. One 
three-decker, the Republicain, was lost ; one seventy-four, the 
Redoubtable, with difficulty saved, and the whole compelled to 
put back into Brest. On a second attempt, not more judicious, 
three seventy-fours foundered or were wrecked, and a three- 
decker, the Majestueux, could hardly be kept afloat. In the 
thirty-four days Villaret Joyeuse was at sea he captured the 
Daphne, a small frigate, and 100 sail of vessels of different 
sizes. The Daphne was commanded by the gallant Cracraft, 
who had been the first lieutenant of the Brunswick on the Ist 
of June*. 

The health of Earl Howe compelling him to remain on shore, 
Lord Bridport assumed the command of the fleet. Villaret 
Joyeuse, who was at sea, on the 22nd of June fell in with the 
English fleet, which, consisting of seventeen sail of the line, 
eight of them three-deckers, and five frigates, he was quite jus- 
tified in avoiding. After calms, baffling winds and other causes 
of detention, their rear was brought to action on the 23rd, and 
after a smart engagement the Alexandre (the same Alexander 
captured the year before), Tigre and Formidable, seventy-fours, 
were captured. As the Royal George and other fresh ships 
might have weathered the enemy’s fleet, which pointed only 
as high as the mouth of the river Quimperlay, it is impossible 
to conceive Lord Bridport’s reason for making a signal to dis- 
continue the action, and contenting himself with capturing 
three ships instead of either taking or destroying the whole 
fleet. It is the more to be wondered at, as Lord Bridport 
must have reflected on the errors of the 1st of June in the pre- 
ceding year, which were freely canvassed among naval men. 

Vice-admiral Hotham’s action off Genoa was very unsatisfac- 
tory, although two ships of the line, the Ca Ira and Censeur, were 
captured. There appears to have been but little skill and less 
energy displayed by the commander-in-chief; and when the 


* Captain Cracraft was a man of family and large fortune, and very eccentric, 
On being exchanged he went to court ; George III. on his presentation said, ‘‘ Glad 
to see you, Captain Cracraft, again in England; the Daphne was, I fear, a very 
bad ship; very bad, wasn’t she?’ Cracraft replicd with the greatest naiveté, 
“Yes, please your Majesty, a damn’d bad ship, and I hope your Majesty will soon 
give me a better.” 
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enemy, abandoning their two disabled ships, stood away to the 
westward, it is utterly impossible to give any sound reason for 
the English fleet not immediately tacking and following them. 
The idea that our van-ships were not in a condition to renew 
the action is wholly inadmissible. Our fleet was not in worse 
condition than that of the enemy. The Captain and Bedford 
were the two ships first and principally engaged with the Ca 
Ira and Censeur, and both were so mauled by their antagonists 
that the former made a signal for assistance, and the latter 
discontinued the action and was towed out of the line. This 
severe treatment arose from the Captain having to sustain the 
fire of the French eighty and seventy-four for a quarter of an 
hour before she could effectually return it. It also proves 
that the enemy did their duty. The Tancredi, a Neapolitan 
seventy-four, commanded by Chevalier Caraccioli, was greatly 
distinguished. Her maintopsail, which had been split, was 
not shifted, but actually repaired as she stood for the enemy. 
Caraccioli’s gallant bearing might have obtained for him some 
sympathy from Nelson, who witnessed his conduct on that day, 
when subsequently condemned at Naples. 

The Illustrious and Courageux, both of whom had greatly 
distinguished themselves, were the only two ships which had lost 
many men, or were much cut up in masts and rigging ; a couple 
of frigates left with them would have permitted the remaining 
twelve sail of the line to have pursued and renewed the action. 

On the 13th of July following, Vice-admiral Hotham had 
another opportunity offered him. With twenty-three sail of 
the line, six of them three-deckers, he fell in, off Hyeres,with 
Vice-admiral Martin, with seventeen sail of the line, only one 
of them a three-decker. The French fleet being dead to 
leeward, about three leagues off, the whole fleet had only to 
bear up under all sail and close with the enemy. Before the 
wind, even the old Britannia, bearing the vice-admiral’s flag, 
and the St. George, would have scuffled along and been up 
with the enemy. However, the two fleets for two hours 
continued to stand on opposite tacks, sailing away from each 
other. Then the signal was made to wear in succession, an 
operation of about two hours’ duration; when it evidently 
should have been to wear together. As the breeze was fresh 
even that blunder was overcome, and at noon the action was 
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commenced with four of the rearmost ships. Although the 
wind fell and then shifted more than once, the rear ships of 
our fleet still held the strong sea breeze and were fast coming 
up, so that a general action was certain of being brought on, 
and even then six or seven of the enemy’s rear ships being 
compelled to strike, at two o’clock the vice-admiral actually 
made the signal to discontinue the action. The Victory, 
bearing Rear-admiral Mann’s flag, instead of replying that 
the enemy could be attacked with advantage, and at once cut- 
ting through the enemy’s line, without remonstrance obeyed 
the signal, and compelled the Cumberland, then in hot action, 
to do the same*. But what could be expected of an admiral 
in a three-decker, able to close with the enemy, who backed his 
main-topsail and ordered ships to pass him? Even yet the 
enemy might have been followed, attacked, and destroyed in 
Frejus Bay, where they had anchored, but no attack was made. 
Vice-admiral Hotham was no doubt a courageous man, but far 
fitter for the comforts of a nursery than the arduous duties of 
a fleet. 

The Alcide was the temporary trophy of this miserable affair. 
The French ship was well defended, caught fire and blew up. 
The admiration of both fleets was excited by the noble daring 
and seamanlike manceuvre of the French frigate Alceste, whose 
captain, seeing the distress of the Alcide, and being to windward 
of her line, dropped astern into our fire, and bore athwart the bows 
and dropped a boat with a hawser to try and tow the Alcide away. 
The boat was cut in two by a shot and her gallant crew drowned ; 
the frigate then stood on without suffering from the ineffectual 
fire of our ships. Whoever the man was who commanded 
that frigate, he must have been a chivalrous seaman. A more 
discreditable general engagement never disgraced the annals 
of naval history ; and yet it is certain that if the fleet had been 


* Captain Bartholomew Samuel Rowley was so ill, that, being unable to stand, a 
sofa was placed on the quarter-deck, on which he reclined and nobly commanded 
his ship ; and it is said, that when compelled by a repetition, with the Cumberland’s 
pendants, of the signal to discontinue the action, he covered his face with his hands, 
as if overcome with shame. Vice-admiral Goodall, the second in command, is 
said, on seeing the signal, to have broken his sword and thrown his cocked hat 
overboard in an ungovernable fit of indignation and anger. After the action, the 
crews when at Leghorn manifested much uneasiness, and refused to go to sea 
under the command of Hotham, and were eager to efface what they considered to 
be a reflection on themselves in both the engagements. 
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brought into action, no fault would have been found with the 
officers or men. Some excuse may be offered for the inde- 
cision of the aged admiral, who, on assuming the command 
upon the return of Lord Hood to England, wrote to the Ad- 
miralty twice for permission to return home, as being too old 
and infirm to perform the arduous duties of the commander- 
in-chief on that station. So closely allied are our physical and 
mental states, that the infirmities of the former are almost 
certain to react upon the latter; and when a commander 
feels that he is no longer able to bear the responsibilities of 
his command, and applies to be superseded, whatever evils 
arise from his request not being granted are in great measure 
to be attributed to the ministers who refuse the desired per- 
mission to retire. It may here be generally remarked, that 
the system of keeping a post-captain so many years in that 
grade ensures a stock of admirals so old, that retirement and 
cessation from active responsibility are much better suited to 
them than the deck of a ship. Nelson was not forty when he 
fought the battle of the Nile. Wellington closed his career of 
victory before he was forty-seven. Instances of age and energy 
may be found, but they are exceptions to the general rule : 
man in the prime of manhood is best adapted to individual 
enterprize, in the fulness of manhood to command the energies 
of others. 

The battle of the 14th of February, 1797, off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, has been so often analysed that little need be said here. Sir 
John Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent) had fifteen sail of 
the line, four frigates, two sloops of war and one cutter. The 
Spanish fleet consisted of twenty-six sail of the line and twelve 
frigates. But each Spanish ship contained only from sixty to 
eighty seamen, the remainder were landsmen forced to serve 
on board, and soldiers lately levied, who, when ordered aloft 
to repair the damages of the rigging, fell on their knees, and 
preferred being killed at once to going where death of even a 
more appalling nature awaited them. That such men should 
have fought as well as they did is wonderful; that they should 
have inflicted so much injury on our ships does them credit. 
The attack made by Sir John Jervis was bold, decided and 
seamanlike, and it is hardly to be accounted for that more 
ships were not captured, The detached, disordered state in 
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which the enemy came into action may perhaps account for 
it; for when the fresh division was coming up there was 
hardly time to get possession of the crippled ships, or attack 
others, and then form a fresh line to meet the fifteen sail 
bearing down. Why the action with the beaten fleet was not 
renewed at night, it is not for us to say. On the following 
day, the enemy being to windward, the choice was with them, 
and a decided readiness was apparent on our part. Like the 
victories of the 1st of June and the action of Lord Bridport, the 
success was not adequately and promptly followed up. So 
much uncertainty exists relative to the individual heroism and 
the boardings of the San Nicolas and San Josef, that they 
must pass without comment. The political and naval conse- 
quences of that battle render it more important than it is as a 
mere conflict between brave men, for such assuredly were the 
Spanish officers and the undisciplined crews of the Santissima 
Trinidada and other beaten ships*. In a naval point of view 
it was happily timed: the discontented feeling at the imperfect 
manner in which the fleet under Hotham had been commanded, 
and the lurking tendency to insubordination since the mutiny 
at Spithead, were turned into a better channel. It is true the 
seeds of insubordination still remained, and showed themselves 
in more than one ship off Cadiz. 

Mutiny always has some foundation. Men who know that its 
penalty is death, however reckless, will not rush on disgrace and 
destruction without some real or supposed unbearable grievance. 
The English seaman is not so easily led away from the paths 
of duty as naval historians suppose. His wrongs must be 
great, and the tyranny past bearing, before his mind is prepared 
to mutiny. The feeling once excited will, no doubt, soon spread 
like an epidemic, and imaginary grievances or preposterous 
requests take the place of well-founded complaints. Had 
the log-books of ships been examined relative to the number 
and nature of the punishments inflicted, and where excess 
was apparent the captain instantly superseded, there would 
have been fewer instances of expressed discontent; and had 


* This crippled four-decker was fallen in with by the Emerald, Minerve, Niger, 
and Terpsichore frigates, and avoided, i. e. not attacked by them. The Terpsichore, 
Captain Richard Bowen, parted company, sought, fell in with, and single-handed 
attacked his huge opponent, and was only driven away by the appearance of twelve 
sail of Spanish men-of-war, part of Admiral Cordova’s fleet. 
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the wants and claims of the seamen been properly attended to, 
there would have been no disgraceful record in history either 
of the mutiny at Spithead or the Nore ;—in short, mutiny is 
more the fault of the governors than of the governed. The 
great and crying sin in our navy, until of late years, was the 
substitution of violence for the spirit of command, which ensures 
readier obedience ; and the only wonder is, that more crews 
have not ended their misery by direct mutiny and flight. 

Duncan’s victory off Camperdown was characterized by 
promptness and decision in the attack, and by close and well- 
contested action. The gallant De Winter, and those captains 
who supported their chief, as well as their crews, were true 
followers of Van Tromp, De Ruyter, De Witt, and others ; they 
made no attempt to avoid the English fleet, but lay with their 
main-topsails to the mast awaiting their enemies, and even 
perhaps unnecessarily, with the same chivalrous feeling as the 
English, reserved their fire until the English ships were close 
upon them. As the land was near to leeward, the attack was ne- 
cessarily made as rapidly as the ships could get up ; the bad sail- 
ing qualities of more than one of them, however desirous their 
captains might have been to obey their leader’s signal, brought 
them late into action ; another captain or two laid themselves 
open to the imputation of backwardness ; and one, the captain of 
the Agincourt, was tried and found guilty of disobeying signals 
and not going into action. Six of the Dutch fleet basely de- 
serted their admiral and fled. Nothing was left undone by 
Admiral Duncan in his attack, and all that seamanship could 
accomplish was brought into practice to render the victory as 
complete as the situation of the fleets would allow. When in 
action, fewer errors appear to have been committed than in any 
of the preceeding general actions. Vice-admiral Onslow in 
the Monarch led through the line. The Vryheid, De Winter’s 
ship, was so gallantly defended, that after the Venerable, Lord 
Duncan’s flag-ship, had left her, it required not only her fire 
but that of the Triumph, Director and Ardent, to bring her 
colours down: had all the Dutch fleet behaved with equal gal- 
lantry, how many of either fleet would have survived is hard to 
say. It was a naval battle contested by the combatants with 
the coolness and spirit of heroes, and even at its height with 
exclamations of jocularity. 
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Mr. James errs in his estimate of the force of the two fleets. 
The fact is, we had seven seventy-four-gun ships, the Dutch 
only four of that class. Each fleet counted seven of sixty- 
four guns, the English two of fifty guns, the enemy four 
ships of that force. So in the line-of-battle our superiority 
was three seventy-four-gun ships in proportion to two fifty- 
gun ships, a very decided advantage when the concentrated 
fire and capability of endurance of a seventy-four is considered. 
In frigates the enemy were superior by two, and also in small 
craft; but as none of the latter had much to do with the bat- 
tle, it may be said that we were superior in force; and when 
the retreat of the six Dutch sail of the line is considered, our 
superiority was overpowering. It was a fine example, taken 
as a whole, of a naval engagement ; and if any proof were want- 
ing, clearly demonstrated that, as naval allies, the Dutch would 
be most valuable. Our loss was severe, being 228 killed and 
812 wounded ; that of the enemy 540 killed and 620 wounded. 
Our prizes were two of seventy-four, five of sixty-four, two of 
fifty guns, and two frigates, not one worth the trouble of bring- 
ing home, being constructed for the shallow seas of Holland, 
old and riddled by shot. 

Wild and impolitic as many of the enterprises of Napoleon 
were, none so futile in every point of view ever occupied the 
mind of that restless and consummate soldier as the conquest 
of Egypt. He had been appointed to that command; and it 
appears that he had an intention, if the revolutionary govern- 
ment did not follow the course he desired, of making a kingdom 
there for himself. The armament consisted of thirteen sail of 
the line, eight frigates, two Venetian sixty-fours and six frigates, 
two brigs and other small craft, in all seventy vessels of war 
and four hundred transports, containing 36,000 troops. They 
sailed on the 24th of May, 1798, captured the island of Malta, 
and on the 2nd of July landed and gained possession of Alex- 
andria. Nelson with twelve sail of the line, the Leander of 
fifty guns, and the Mutine brig, hunted them from the 8th of 
June from Toulon, and on the 22nd the fleets crossed each 
other’s track, each unperceived by the other ; the point of in- 
tersection was the widest spot of the Mediterranean, midway 
between Cape Mesurata and the entrance of the Adriatic. 
Had Nelson been properly supplied with frigates, that had not 
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happened, and most probably the length of the chase been 
much diminished. The battle of the Nile was a night action ; 
it commenced as the sun went down and was ended when 
daylight broke. It may be termed the masterpiece of our 
great naval commander. The error of the enemy in remaining 
at anchor was seen in an instant, and immediate advantage 
taken of it. 

Had the enemy weighed as soon as our fleet was in sight, 
their rear ships would have been brought into action, and our 
victory must have cost us more dearly and have been much 
less decisive. Even had the rear ships of the enemy cut or 
slipped and stood boldly out as late as seven o’clock, our rear 
ships would have been fully occupied, and probably the Cul- 
loden, then on shore, been destroyed. The French ships were 
beaten in detail, for, with consummate skill, a superior force 
was brought against each. No men could have fought better 
than the French but their victors. The Orient of 120 guns, 
bearing Vice-admiral Brueys’s flag, beat the Bellerophon out 
of the line, and handled all opponents roughly ; she caught 
fire and blew up: the vice-admiral had been previously killed, 
the next in command, Casa Bianca, badly wounded, and many 
officers and men killed. The Franklin and Tonnant were 
nobly defended, also the Guerrier, and indeed all the other van 
and centre ships engaged, The Mercure and Heureux ran on 
shore, and subsequently surrendered and were burnt. The 
Timoleon was set on fire by her crew and soon exploded. The 
Artémise struck and blew up. Before leaving Aboukir Bay 
the Guerrier was burnt by the victors, as too shattered to be 
made seaworthy. Only two ships of the line, the Généreux 
and Guillaume Tell, and two frigates, the Diane and Justice, 
escaped. Thus eleven sail of the line out of thirteen were 
captured or destroyed. Their admiral was killed, also two cap- 
tains, the Rear-admiral Blanquet, and six captains wounded ; 
and all the ships engaged were strewed with carnage, and their 
hulls battered to pieces before they struck. Nelson was wounded 
early in the battle by a splinter which tore the flesh above the 
eye he had lost, and which hung down over it. The captain of 
the Majestic, G. B. Westcott, was killed, and Captains Darby 
and Ball of the Bellerophon and Alexander wounded, Our 
total loss, though severe, was not as great as might have been 
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expected from the state of the enemy’s captured ships, being 
218 killed and 678 wounded. 

As Nelson truly remarked, the battle in its consequences 
was a conquest rather than a victory. Only two victories of 
modern times have had greater results, Vittoria and Water- 
loo. The battle of the Nile is considered by naval judges to 
be the most perfect in tactique, execution and completion ever 
fought. The superiority of force was on the side of the 
French, in the proportion of one ship of 120 guns and three 
of eighty guns to four seventy-fours, a serious difference, c@- 
teris paribus ; also four frigates, two brigs and two bomb-ships. 
Yet it may be justly said, that if England added to her na- 
val glory and riveted her naval pre-eminence, the character of 
the French navy was rather heightened than lowered by its 
defeat, and the chivalrous spirit of several of the captains and 
the admiral increased the honour of their victors. Hence- 
forth our naval affairs were more intimately connected with 
the military movements and continental combinations than be- 
fore, and it may be said, that from this period the commander- 
in-chief of our fleet in the Mediterranean became of necessity 
our chief diplomatist in that quarter of the world; even now 
that command requires an officer of great naval experience, 
and superior abilities, with the knowledge and views of a 
statesman. 

In the year 1798, an expedition detached by Earl St. Vin- 
cent, under the command of Commodore Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, captured the island of Minorca, which, from its 
central position in the Mediterranean and its capacious and 
safe harbour, is one of the most important possessions in a 
military and naval point of view in that sea. Once in our 
possession, no statesman would ever have relinquished it. Next 
to Gibraltar it should have been held by us at all hazards. A 
chain of posts along the centre of the Mediterranean gives the 
naval command of it to the country holding them. Gibraltar, 
Minorca, Malta, are important; but as they produce scarcely 
enough food for the consumption of a few inhabitants, it would 
have been advisable to have added Candia as the key to the 
Adriatic and the Grecian Archipelago, and worth many times told 
the Ionian Islands. The importance of Minorca, while France 
possesses Algeria, is fully understood both by that power and 
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by ourselves. The present admiral, Sir Robert Otway, as soon 
as France declared her intention of retaining her conquest of 
Algiers, placed the importance of that island before Lord 
Palmerston in the strongest light, warning his lordship of the 
attempts made by the French to get a footing on it; and, as a 
most experienced seaman, explained, that if the French once 
got possession of it, and a war should ensue between us, that 
our Mediterranean trade was at their mercy. The French 
would then always have either at Toulon or Algiers a lee port 
into which to run, and if pressed by our cruisers, also a cen- 
tral one of Mahon. It is now beyond all doubt the intention 
of the French government to occupy a great extent of territory 
in Northern Africa; the diagonal line of their military opera- 
tions ensures as a consequence the occupation of a great sea- 
board to the eastward. The probable boundaries of their con- 
quest will be the Nile on the one hand and the confines of 
Morocco on the other. Such a seaboard, unless we possess 
the central islands, ensures to them the naval command of the 
Mediterranean, including Candia and Cyprus. 

The capture of the Danish frigate Freya on the ticklish 
question of the right of search, the passing through the Sound 
of an English squadron, the madness of the Emperor Paul of 
Russia, caused the northern league, which led to the battle of 
Copenhagen. It is not our intention to speak of it as a naval 
battle, as its characteristics are unique, and make it a singular 
attack and defence of batteries, and of ships turned into fixed 
batteries without rigging. There are some errors, or rather 
want of information on this contest in all the naval writers, 
which we shall correct. On the arrival of the fleet in the Cat- 
tegat a council of consultation was held by the flag-officers and 
senior captains as to the best way of getting to the enemy, and 
the members of that council decided on sailing through the 
Belt. James makes no mention of this important consulta- 
tion. Southey, in his ‘ Life of Nelson,’ refers to it and the 
subsequent change in the mode of attack, and attributes it to 
the representations of Sir W. Domett, the captain of the 
fleet, an officer of whose duties Mr. Southey, in all proba- 
bility, knew nothing. Captain Robert Waller Otway of the 
London, and Sir Hyde Parker’s flag-captain, was not present 
at the council, but heard of the decision just as the Edgar 
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was leading into the Belt. It was evident to that quick and 
highly intelligent officer, that, if the measure was persevered 
in, the whole objects of the expedition would be defeated, 
as sailing round that tedious passage to Copenhagen would 
be opposed by insuperable obstacles; the guns and heavy 
stores of all the line-of-battle ships must have been taken out, 
to enable them to pass over the shoals called the ‘ Grounds.’ 
Notwithstanding the decision of his superiors, the imperious 
dictates of his sense of public duty led him to lay his reasons 
for differing from the decision before the commander-in-chief, 
who seeing their force, and being candidly supported in his 
change of view by Sir W. Domett, made the signal to the 
fleet to bring to, and Captain Otway was instantly despatched 
to Lord Nelson, who saw at once the correctness of his 
opinion, and with characteristic feeling exclaimed, “Otway, 
I don’t care a d—n by which passage we go, so that we 
fight them.” His lordship determined to go with Captain 
Otway on board the London, and as it blew very freshly he 
was hoisted out boat and all, and went to the commander-in- 
chief, and then the attack was finally arranged, in exact ac- 
cordance with Captain Otway’s plan. After three hours’ can- 
nonading, as the Russell, Bellona and Agamemnon had not 
been able to get into action, and as the approach was neces- 
sarily slow of the Defence, Ramillies and Veteran, sent to sup- 
ply the places of the three former ships, and as the situation of 
Nelson’s detachment appeared very precarious, Sir Hyde Parker 
and Sir W. Domett were of opinion that the action should be 
discontinued ; Captain Otway strenuously opposed that opi- 
nion, but, notwithstanding, the signal (No. 39) to discontinue 
the action was made. As the commander-in-chief was ex- 
tremely anxious to know the precise situation of affairs, he first 
requested Sir W. Domett to proceed to Lord Nelson and ob- 
tain the required information. Some delay ensuing on the part 
of Sir W. Domett, Captain Otway was despatched, and after 
rowing in an open boat through the fire he reached Lord Nel- 
son’s ship, and having the verbal authority of the commander- 
in-chief to tell Lord Nelson that the battle should continue if 
there was a probability of success, the action was continued 
until the enemy submitted. This action stands alone; what- 
ever skill and seamanship were exhibited could only be on the 
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side of the English. The valour and devotion of the Danes 
equalled our own ; and if the Danes submitted, it was not until 
our ships had been riddled and mauled with their shot, fired 
so low that only one topmast was shot away. Nelson, as a 
great sea-captain, requires no panegyric, and it is therefore to 
be regretted that Southey, Clarke and others convert the cool 
and necessary act of sealing the letter into a piece of romantic 
and high-flown chivalry. The fact is, Nelson, when about to 
wafer the letter, said, “ Stop, I have a bit of sealing-wax in my 
“ pocket; we are in a d—d mess, and I hope this will help 
“us out of it.’ The gallant chief spoke the truth, for some 
of our ships were so shattered that they fired only a gun or 
two a minute, and the flag of truce from the Danes did not 
arrive too soon. 

Only one trophy of this sanguinary battle was saved and 
brought to England; and the recovery of that ship, the Hol- 
stein of sixty guns, was effected by Captain Otway after two 
other officers had failed in their attempts. At the written re- 
quest of Nelson to Sir Hyde Parker, Otway went on that de- 
licate service, and by tact and firmness induced the Danish 
commodore to give an order for her being delivered up, as a 
lawful prize. Ona signal being made from the Eling schooner 
by his order, the Harpy brig slipped her cable, and, the wind 
being favourable, towed the Holstein away to our fleet. It 
is singular that Clarke, James, Southey and others should be 
wholly unacquainted with those interesting facts, which, as a 
mere act of justice, we record. Captain Otway brought home 
the despatches of Sir Hyde Parker and returned immediately 
to his ship in the Baltic. 

Villeneuve, after anchoring at Corufa, Vigo and Zeres, near 
Ferrol, had chased our squadron of observation towards the 
Straits of Gibraltar and entered Cadiz. That port was straitened 
for provisions for so large a fleet, and it became necessary for 
them to put to sea, as Vice-admiral Collingwood had taken 
effectual steps to prevent supplies being brought to contiguous 
ports by neutral vessels. What the objects of the French 
government were in sending Villeneuve’s ships to sea are by 
no means clear; the probability is, that they were, if possible, 
to unite with the fleets in the French ports in the Channel; 
if that could not be effected, to sail for the West Indies, 
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On the 17th of September one of Napoleon’s bombastic orders 
reached Villeneuve “to pass the Straits, land the troops on 
“the Neapolitan coast, sweep the Mediterranean of all British 
“commerce and cruisers, and then refit and revictual at Tou- 
“Jon.” His imperial majesty might as well have added, in a 
postscript, positive orders to make the English ships into 
snuff-boxes for the use of the imperial army. Villeneuve was 
a skilful and a gallant officer, and must have foreseen the 
ruin which in all probability would be the consequence of obey- 
ing such orders. He however, on the 19th of the following 
month, sailed out of Cadiz ; on the next day was joined by the 
remainder of the Franco-Spanish fleet of thirty-three sail of the 
line, five frigates and two brigs, which on the 21st were attack- 
ed by Nelson with twenty-seven sail of the line, three of them 
sixty-fours ; but as we had seven three-deckers and the enemy 
four, all ofthem Spanish, the fleets were an equal match in force 
if not in numbers. Our frigates were four, and we had also 
one schooner and one cutter. This great battle was fought off 
Trafalgar, with shoals and the port of Cadiz to leeward. A 
change of wind placed our fleet to windward ; we bore down in 
two lines with all sail set to the attack: the enemy awaited it 
formed in a crescent, the extremities more to windward than 
the centre. That form, which some have considered to have 
been accidental, was the best in which two lines could have 
been received, as it gives to more ships, at an earlier period, 
the opportunity of galling the advanced ships. Two lines pre- 
senting the least possible front is the best form for such an at- 
tack. Light winds, and the lull which usually follows firing, 
would have the effect of leaving the rearmost ships merely, like 
a corps de réserve, to complete the victory won by the first 
halves of the two lines. A very closely-drawn crescent, and 
very able gunnery, would give an advantage over the lines ; 
and with smooth water and a breeze, by bearing away and 
luffing-up of the whole crescent, the headmost ships of the 
lines might be rendered almost useless. But the coolness, ac- 
curacy and precision required for such repeated and simul- 
taneous movement is more than can be relied on, excepting 
where the officers are experienced and intelligent, which Vil- 
leneuve could hardly expect in an undisciplined fleet. 

The heavy ground-swell foretold to Nelson that a gale was 
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coming on, and with the foresight of a seaman he signalled 
his fleet to prepare to anchor, knowing that a fleet, after 
such a battle as was then inevitable, would not be in trim to 
beat off a lee shore, or even to hold their own, but that dis- 
masted ships were, of all others, safest at anchor. Had that 
judicious order been obeyed—the repetition of it was among 
his last words to Captain Hardy—the prizes, without excep- 
tion, might have been saved, and many valuable lives preserved. 
To describe the battle of Trafalgar defies all skill. Even James, 
with all his care, only makes “ confusion worse confounded.” 
About fourteen of our ships did the business ; the remainder 
took possession of the prizes, or hastened their surrender. 

We have no space to enter much into the details of this 
celebrated fight, but there are some peculiarities in it which 
we shall mention. The Redoutable, a French seventy-four, 
was between the Victory and Temeraire, two of our three- 
deckers ; the French ship actually shut her lower-deck ports, 
and only fired from her main and upper decks and her tops ; 
yet neither of those three-deckers attempted to board her, 
when both might have done it and quickly ended her re- 
sistance. Instead of that, from her tops she not only killed 
the commander-in-chief, Lord Nelson, but so cleared the 
quarter-deck and poop*, that the Redoutable made a desperate 
effort to board and carry the Victory, and the repulse of that 
attempt caused one-third of all the loss on board that ship: 
Captain Adair of the marines and eighteen men were killed ; 
and Lieutenant William Ram, Midshipman G, A.Westphal, and 
twenty men wounded. How it happened that a seventy-four, 
locked between two three-deckers, was not sunk in ten minutes, 
we cannot explain. The contradictions in the defence made 
by the Redoutable are very curious ; she first shuts her lower- 
deck ports, as if panic-struck, and then fights her upper decks 
with heroic chivalry, actually fully occupies two three-deckers, 
and neutralizes their farther utility towards gaining the battle. 





* The only man left unwounded on the poop of the Victory was James Page, 
quarter-master of the signals; his coolness and prompt intelligence attracted the 
notice of Nelson, who told him he should be placed on the quarter-deck ; that 
was subsequently done; he passed his examination and was made an acting 
master, when he became afflicted with a brain-fever, which stopped the con- 
firmation of his acting order (a severe, but perhaps necessary rule of the Admi- 
ralty, considering the nature of a master’s duty). He died lately in poverty, 
leaving a widow, the daughter of a naval officer, wholly unprovided for. 
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Boarding was by no means the order of the day at Trafalgar ; 
on the contrary, the enemy made several attempts to board 
our ships. One remarkable instance we have quoted. The 
Algeziras, a Spanish seventy-four, attempted to board the 
Tonnant, and one man who had entered through a main-deck 
port was captured. L/Aigle, a French seventy-four, made two 
attempts to board the Bellerophon. The Fougueux attempted 
to board the Temeraire, but the three-decker’s well-directed 
broadside so shook and cleared the enemy’s decks, that the 
Temeraire threw a few men on board and captured her. 

It is said that the Royal Sovereign, by her first raking 
broadside into the Santa Anna’s stern, put 400 men hors de 
combat, and dismounted fourteen guns. Every naval man 
will admit, that such destruction (if it really took place) must 
have reduced that ship to a state nearly indefensible; and yet 
we find that she continues to fight the Royal Sovereign for 
two hours after, until that ship is brought, by her fire, and that 
of three more of the enemy for twelve minutes, into almost as 
bad a plight as herself, as to loss of spars, masts, etc.: this is 
much to the credit of the gallantry of the Spaniards, and their 
capability of endurance. The Bucentaur of eighty guns, Ville- 
neuve’s flag-ship, was fired into in the same manner by the Vic- 
tory, and the French admiral and captain admitted that her loss 
amounted to nearly 400 men, and twenty guns dismounted. 
That dreadful carnage would have justified her surrender, and 
if known would have induced Nelson and Hardy to have passed 
on to some ship that had not sustained any loss. The Victory 
is said to have lost in the action fifty-seven killed and 102 
wounded: of those, twenty were killed and thirty wounded 
before she reached the enemy’s line, nineteen were killed and 
twenty-two wounded in repulsing the attempt of the Redout- 
able to board her, so that only eighteen were killed and fifty 
wounded in close action with the enemy, a very inconsiderable 
loss when the quantity of guns turned against her is remem- 
bered. The disparities in killed and wounded are difficult to 
be accounted for in ships very similarly placed, and exposed to 
an equal quantity of artillery. The weather English line led 
by Nelson, lost in action 571 men killed and wounded ; the 
lee line led by Collingwood lost 1129, very nearly double the 
number. Some ships fighting yard-arm and yard-arm for 
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many minutes, lost not more men than have often fallen in a 
common boat encounter, or between two vessels of the smallest 
class. The simple truth is, that if the guns of a ship at close 
quarters are truly pointed, a very few minutes are sufficient 
to destroy the crew or sink the ship. Trafalgar was a great, a 
decisive and a glorious action, well contested by all the ships 
actually engaged, and reflecting no disgrace on the vanquished. 
It is probably the last great naval battle that will ever be 
“fought. The series of great battles incontestably proved the 
superiority of our marine; and one fact speaks volumes, no 
English line-of-battle-ship, in all those great fleet-actions, ever 
struck, or proposed to strike, her colours; while in every in- 
stance numerous trophies were taken possession of by us. 

Few naval occurrences have excited more observation than 
the attack of the French fleet in the road of Aix by Lord 
Cochrane, serving under the command of Lord Gambier, in 
April 1809. “Notes on the Minutes” of the court-martial 
held on Lord Gambier, published by Lord Cochrane in the 
following year, contain the best account extant of the exploit, 
and analyse with great acumen the evidence given. ‘The trial 
was called for by Lord Gambier, when Lord Cochrane, as a 
member of parliament, opposed the vote of thanks to the com- 
mander-in-chief, but assented to the vote as far as related to 
the officers and men engaged. 

Party spirit has passed away, and the whole affair assumes 
its proper place in naval history. The court-martial was held 
by order of the Lords of the Admiralty, and the charges con- 
tained the following words :— 


«« And whereas by the log-books and minutes of signals of the Caledo- 
nia, Impérieuse, and other ships employed on that service, it appears that 
the said Admiral Lord Gambier, on the 12th day of the said month of April, 
the enemy’s ships being then on shore, and the signal having been made 
that they would be destroyed, did for a considerable time neglect or delay 
taking effectual measures for destroying them.”—Page 2. . 


We may remark, that the first idea of attacking ships 
at anchor in the road of Aix, and in the river Charente, 
originated with Sir Richard Goodwin Keates in 1807, and 
was simultaneously revived in the spring of 1809 by the 
Lords of the Admiralty and Lord Gambier. The enemy’s 
fleet consisted of eleven sail of the line and one frigate, 
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moored in two lines, three frigates in advance, seventy-three 
launches, and a very strong boom without them of cables 
thirty-one inches in diameter, floated by buoys and moored with 
anchors upwards of five tons weight. Our blockading squadron 
numbered eleven sail of the line, seven frigates, eleven brigs, two 
bombs, one schooner and one cutter. Lord Cochrane, arriving 
in the Impérieuse from the Mediterranean, was induced by the 
Lords of the Admiralty to take the command of the attack, 
which was to be made with fire-ships, explosion-vessels, bombs, * 
frigates and small vessels. As such small craft could not ap- 
proach ships of the line without being sunk, the attack neces- 
sarily took place at night. No one had thought of the proba- 
bility of the enemy protecting themselves with a boom. No 
one saw them lay it down; but it had been so well prepared 
and placed, that the whole enterprise would have been a total 
failure, if the Mediator, a frigate store-ship, fitted as a fire-ship, 
and commanded by a cool and gallant seaman, Captain Wool- 
ridge, had not under a press of canvass and a stiff breeze 
stemmed and carried it away, and thus opened a passage for 
the others to sail through. 


** Dark as was the night, the sky soon became illuminated by the glare 
of so many vast fires; and what with the flashes of guns from the forts and 
retreating ships, the flight of shells and rockets from the fire-vessels, and 
the reflection of the rays of light from the bright sides of the French ships 
in the background, a scene was formed peculiarly awful and sublime.” 


The explosion-vessels were dreadful implements if properly 
applied. 

«« Lord Cochrane’s vessel alone contained 1500 barrels of gunpowder, 
started into puncheons, placed end upward, fastened to each other by cables 
wound round them, and jammed together with wedges, having moistened 
sand rammed down between them, so as to render the whole from stem to 
stern quite solid, and thereby increase the resistance: besides which, on the 
top of this mass of gunpowder, lay between 300 and 400 shells charged 
with fusees, and nearly as many thousand hand-grenades.”’ 


This, and other craft of the same description, exploded with- 
out doing the least mischief, beyond frightening the French, 
who cutting their cables (with one exception) retreated, and in so 
doing by midnight all got aground. Six of them were on the 
hard part of the Palles shoal, and heeled over so as to render 
them almost defenceless, and only requiring to be vigorously 
attacked to have been utterly destroyed. Lord Cochrane at 
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daybreak made the signal to Lord Gambier, “ Half the fleet can 
destroy the enemy, seven on shore.” At 65 40™;: “ Eleven on 
shore.” At 7»40™: “Only two afloat.” Notwithstanding these 
emphatic signals, not a ship stirred. His lordship and his fleet 
were as quiet as gravestones; while Cochrane, his officers and 
men, and the captains and crews of the Beagle and other small 
craft, were in a state bordering on frenzy at such apathy on the 
part of their admiral. At length Lord Cochrane signalled, 
“ Enemy preparing to heave off,” when hope was revived by the 
admiral telegraphing tothe fleet, “ Prepare with sheet- and spare- 
anchors out of stern ports, and springs ready.” That prepara- 
tion should have been made the night before. The captains 
of all the ships were then summoned on board the Admiral, 
instead of being with Cochrane in close action, which they would 
probably have preferred. As the tide rose, the French made 
the greatest exertions to get off the shoal, by starting the water- 
casks, heaving overboard provisions, guns and everything which 
could tend to lighten them, and laid out anchors for warping. 
Lord Cochrane at once, without orders, weighed and made sail 
past the tna and brigs, and closed the enemy, making the 
signal, “'The enemy’s ships getting under sail” ;—no notice 
was taken of it. Lord Cochrane tried his lordship’s mettle 
with “ The enemy superior to the chasing ship.” The Impé- 
rieuse might have disappeared for all Lord Gambier seemed to 
care ; so as a last resource Lord Cochrane telegraphed, “ The 
ship is in distress, and requires to be assisted immediately.” 
Lord Gambier left him and his crew to the care of Providence. 
Cochrane made no more signals, but, placing himself in the 
best position, brought his guns to bear on the Calcutta, Var- 
sovie and Aquilon, and in a most business-like manner set to 
work to try and sink, take, burn or destroy them. The Cal- 
cutta struck, and he sent a midshipman and a boat to take 
possession of her; but in the most persevering manner, the 
Indefatigable, better late than never, the Revenge, Valiant, 
Pallas, etc., would fire into the already captured Calcutta, so 
that the little middy and his boat’s crew were cannonaded by 
our own ships out of the prize! There must have been some- 
thing in the atmosphere which confused the greater number of 
the intellects, both of the English and the French, on the 
night of the attack and the next day; for many of our fire- 
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ships were ignited before they had passed the ships placed as 
beacons, and consequently were made mere fireworks of ; 
some had congreve rockets triced up in the rigging, which 
went off without any respect to friend or foe, and endangered 
the boats and crews pulling away from them for their lives. 
The Varsovie and Aquilon with exertion and skill might have 
been saved, but Captain Bligh set fire to them both! The 
French ships Océan, Tourville, Indienne, and others, took them 
for English fire-ships, and opened on their comrades a heavy ® 
and destructive cannonade. The crew of the Tourville, headed 
by their captain, were so panic-struck at these supposititious 
fire-ships, that they scampered off, leaving the sails of their 
ship set; one quarter-master remained on board, who de- 
fended successfully the ship from being boarded by one of our 
boats, until the Captain and the crew returned and fought the 
ship! 

Captain Rodd declined to unite with Lord Cochrane in a 
meditated attack upon the Océan. The Pallas, Captain Sey- 
mour, did like a seaman aid the Impérieuse; and the little 
brig Beagle, Captain Newcome, gave an example of decision, 
seamanship and gallantry, which will never be forgotten as 
long as England has a navy. Many others of the small craft 
behaved well. While Lord Cochrane was still bent on fol- 
lowing up his half-terrified and beaten enemy, he received, in- 
stead of ships, guns and men, a remarkably civil private note 
from Lord Gambier, saying, “ You have done your part so 
“ admirably, that I will not suffer you to tarnish it by attempt- 
“ ing impossibilities, etc.” This soft encomium (tickling a sea- 
lion with a feather) was accompanied by a public letter, or- 
dering him not to attack the Océan with the small craft, and 
to come to Basque Roads as soon as the tide turned. To that 
effusion Lord Cochrane replied, “ I have just had the honour 
* to receive your lordship’s letter. We can destroy the ships 
“ which are on shore, which I hope your lordship will ap- 
“ prove of.” Lord Cochrane on the 15th was sent to England 
with Sir H. Neale and the despatches, and it is said suffering 
much in mind and health from the conduct of his commander- 
in-chief, and at the loss of the complete victory torn from his 
hands by the wondrous apathy of the aged iord. Can any one 
be surprised at Lord Cochrane refusing to give him his vote, 
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on the motion for the thanks of Parliament? What had the 
admiral or the line-of-battle ships done to be thanked? The 
former had done all that a commander-in-chief could do to 
mar the energy, enterprise and valour of Lord Cochrane and 
those immediately under his orders ; the captains of the lat- 
ter had chattered by signal with the admiral, shrugged up 
their shoulders and looked on; but not one gave the admiral 
a hint, not one asked permission by signal to assist the ship 

“in distress, so the thanks of Parliament were given without 
a shadow of reason. The subsequent court-martial was worse 
than folly, and remains a disgrace to the annals of our navy. 
The evidence of the Masters Fairfax and Stokes is full of flat 
contradictions. The chart handed in, and sworn to by them 
as being correct, has actually the French scale of /eagues con- 
verted into English miles, to show that inevitable destruc- 
tion would have attended any attempt of the line-of-battle 
ships to enter the anchorage of Aix! They subsequently 
admitted that they had never been in the anchorage. They 
both testified, that the enemy’s ships (almost on their beam- 
ends, and which therefore might have fired into the sea or 
into the air) were on the N.W. part of the Palles shoal, nearest 
the deep sea, and could have therefore destroyed our ships as 
they approached; and then both affirmed that those same 
ships were on the S.E. part of the shoal, the farthest off, where 
they could not be attacked ! 

We trust that this great seaman will give to the world, 
before he leaves it, a didactic history, not only of this affair, 
but of the political persecutions of which he has been the vic- 
tim. The whole of the legal chicanery by which he was en- 
trapped to stand a trial with the guilty, he himself being in- 
nocent, will, we trust, be some day exposed. The copy of 
that trial, with the notes of Mr. Stuart Hall, a former attorney- 
general of Canada, is yet in existence and settles the matter. 
Neither in ancient or modern times is there to be found a 
greater seaman than the Earl of Dundonald. His capture in a 
cockboat (she was no better as a ship of war), the Speedy, of 
the frigate Gamo, his daring attack on the Minerve, his nume- 
rous chivalrous exploits in cutting out, in storming castles, and 
in silencing batteries ; his consummate skill as admiral to two 
states in South America; his capture in the middle of the day 
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of the Esmeralda frigate in his boats; his conquests of pro- 
vinces equal in magnitude to kingdoms, point him out as one 
of the most extraordinary men of modern times. When Wil- 
liam IV. virtually acknowledged the persecution which he had 
suffered from, and restored him to his rank in the navy, of 
which he had been one of the brightest ornaments, and of 
which he was the noblest hope, it was understood that his 
lordship was soon to hoist his flag, and at the same time to be 
reinstated in those honours of which the rancour of party-* 
spirit had deprived him. 

After the battle of Trafalgar our naval operations on a great 
scale appear to have been conducted with an indefiniteness of 
object, which obtained no applause for the skill evinced by 
the officers and men in carrying them out. For instance, the 
idea of sending an immense expedition to the Scheldt under 
the military command of an officer known to be inefficient in 
every requisite necessary even to gain the secondary objects 
of that armament, with a fleet numerous enough to have 
encountered the whole navy of France, and without even a 
knowledge of the nature and extent of the fortifications of 
Antwerp and the approaches, was an act for which the mini- 
ster deserved to be impeached. The North Sea pilots in the 
ships gave up their charge on approaching the mouth of the 
Scheldt, which was the cause of the Blake getting on shore on 
the tail of the Dog-sand, when, with six other line-of-battle 
ships, the passage was forced. No sooner had the St. Domingo, 
the leading ship, opened her fire, than the pilots of the Blake 
disappeared from her quarter-deck and concealed themselves 
below, and not a soul on board knew a land-mark by which 
to direct her course. Had the enemy’s powder been good and 
their aim tolerable, that ship must have been destroyed, while 
for two hours she wriggled and twisted about on the sand, 
often unable to bring a gun to bear on the batteries ; and when 
her broadside was brought to bear, half her shot went clean 
over the town of Flushing into our lines. The object of that 
vast armament was to take Antwerp, to destroy the naval ar- 
senal, capture or burn the French fleet of eleven sail of the 
line, four frigates and forty small craft. Had the troops landed 
at Blankenburg or at Cadsand, the whole would have been 
easily accomplished. The deplorable weakness exhibited by 
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the delay and the subsequent measures only whelmed us in 
shame, sickness and failure. It would not have cost this 
country one-eighth of the expense of that expedition to have 
kept a blockading squadron off the Scheldt, until either the 
enemy came out to battle, or the war ended. 

Colonel Napier, in his ‘ History of the Peninsular War,’ 
gave his opinion, that the great expedition so uselessly wasted 
at Walcheren should have been sent to the north of Spain. 
In that opinion he had been forestalled, unknown to himself, 
by the master-spirit whose genius commanded that war. Un- 
less our memory fails us, there yet exists a letter of the Duke 
of Wellington, recommending the same destination, with the 
additional advice of bringing in the transports four months’ 
provisions, as neither Portugal nor Spain could support a large 
army. The futile and limited objects of the expedition were 
clearly seen by the Duke; but his statesman-like views and 
knowledge of war were unheeded by our ministers, and the 
consequences are felt to this hour. 

Under the command of so great an officer as the late Ad- 
miral Lord Exmouth (celebrated in early life by the name of 
Pellew) an attack could hardly fail. That on Algiers succeeded : 
yet perhaps had a more skilful enemy manned the batteries, the 
fleet, when approaching and retiring, would have been much 
cut up. Lord Exmouth, like a skilful commander, left no- 
thing to chance. The ships’ crews were practised at their guns 
with powder and shot twice every week ; the captains had each 
a plan of the fortifications to be attacked, so that every one 
knew the exact spot on which he was to place his ship; a 
greater quantity than usual of ammunition was taken on board, 
and every other necessary preparation made to ensure the suc- 
cess of the severe service expected to be performed. It was 
perhaps better for the cause of humanity that the pirate’s nest 
was destroyed, as it ought to have been fifty years before ; but 
it appears that a boat actually came off with an answer to our 
flag of truce, agreeing to all the terms demanded by the British 
admiral, but which was not observed, or the battle would never 
have been fought. The departure from the shore of that flag 
of truce was probably the cause why a steady raking fire was 
not kept up by the batteries on our fleet as it approached. 
When they drew off, a fire from their remaining guns would 
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have much annoyed our battered ships. It is the only action 
in which some masts were not shot away. The Dutch squadron 
behaved well, and their admiral’s coolness in rating the sides- 
men for not having the best side-ropes for an English lieute- 
nant to ascend and descend the side of the frigate, though in 
hot action, is without a parallel in the annals of formality. 
James’s account of the battle of Navarin is certainly the 
best extant. By quoting the orders given to Sir Edward Cod- 
rington to “conform to the directions of the ambassadors,” 
particularly Sir Stratford Canning at Constantinople, and his 
Excellency’s letters, virtually commanding the vice-admiral 
to use “force” and “cannon shot” if all other means of 
compelling an armistice between Ibrahim Pacha and the Greeks 
failed, Sir Edward was entirely exonerated from any results of 
a battle, if he had previously taken every means short of force 
to effect the observance of the armistice. It is clear, that with 
much judgment and caution the vice-admiral took every step 
which a commander could take to avoid hostilities ; and showed 
energy, great seamanship and determination, when he com- 
pelled the Turco-Egyptian detachment to return to Navarin 
from their attempt to sail to Patras. All that Mr. James nar- 
rates of the fleet anchoring to leeward of the fire-ships seems 
fine-drawn. Both fleets were prepared for battle—the train 
was laid, it only required a spark to ignite it. The hasty step 
of Captain Fellowes, sending his boat to the fire-ship, became 
that spark. It would have been cooler to have telegraphed the 
admiral for instructions; but the animus of the Turks was 
soon made evident, and there was then nothing to be done but 
to destroy them. A mere blockade was hardly practicable in 
the middle of winter; and that, if it could have been effected, 
would not have checked the devastation going on. The great 
cabinets of Europe were bent on seeing Greece independent. 
There was no chance of the barbarian loosening his hold on 
the christian slaves of the Morea, unless a stronger power 
compelled him: protocoling was a mere waste of time, while 
Greece was being saturated with the blood of her children, 
and the harems of the Turk filled with her fairest daughters. 
The battle of Navarin brought the war much sooner to an end, 
and therefore it was no “ untoward event,” but a fight as use- 
ful in its results, and as honourable to our country and our 
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allies, as the bombardment of Algiers: both were fought in the 
cause of humanity, and reflected honour on the commanders 
and their crews. As a mere naval fight, Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, better than most men, knows that it cannot be called a 
victory, but a necessary punishment: the manner in which it 
was done only proved that the lesson he learned on the Ist of 
June, the experience he gained in the Orion at Trafalgar, and 
the continual gun-practice when commanding the Blake, had 
not been thrown away, and that the honour of the English flag 
could not have been entrusted to a more skilful and gailant 
officer. 

The capture of St. Jean d’Acre by our fleet under Admiral 
Sir Robert Stopford is another instance of the great improve- 
ment in our gunnery, and satisfied the nation, at a time when 
several pamphlets and some discussions in Parliament tended 
to excite the opinion that our navy was deteriorated, that it 
was in a state fit to perform every duty that could be required 
of it in case of any rupture with the great European powers. 
Of late years the manner in which our guns, locks, sights, ete. 
are improved, is in accordance with the advanced knowledge 
of the men in practical gunnery, to which the officers have 
superadded theoretical knowledge. The different classes of 
ships, from the first rate to the brig of war, are improved in 
every requisite for war and comfort. Finer powder would be 
advantageous, and a well-formed light gun for the tops, to be 
got up easily when preparing for action, and a tumbril to con- 
tain ammunition. 

The mechanical value and the utility in war of our steam- 
ships we shall not at present enter upon, as the subject is 
most important, and would occupy more room than we can in 
this Number spare. We shall merely remark, that in their 
present state they have been much overrated, and could only 
be used in a general action as auxiliaries, and even in that way 
with imminent danger. The feats of the Nemesis among a 
flock of Chinese junks are no criterion. Steam-ships may be 
made most formidable, and all their machinery may be com- 
pletely secured. That improvement will not take place until 
the Admiralty have more knowledge, liberality and power. 
Any one of the frigates rotting in the Medway might be fitted 
up for the improvement without any chance of failure ; but no 
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man will be found to pay the expense of it, unless there is a 
very clear agreement with the Admiralty, that if certain desi- 
derata are attained in the opinion of competent persons, mu- 
tually chosen for the performance of that duty, a remuneration 
previously agreed on shall be paid. The niggardliness of our 
Government in all such questions has produced the natural 
consequence, that our steam machinery is far behind the sci- 
ence of the day, though beautiful to look on, and as the acme 
of a past point much to be admired. 

Before we close these pages on our navy we must touch on 
a subject of much interest to naval men, and which has cre- 
ated many heart-burnings and elicited many just complaints. 
We allude to the manner in which decorations and honours 
have been bestowed. When the extension of the numbers 
and classes of the order of the Bath took place in 1826, the 
intention was by it publicly to acknowledge and reward 
officers who had distinguished themselves. The first act of 
injustice was an ascendency given to the army, by enacting 
that no services performed before the peace of Amiens should 
be considered. During the revolutionary war many of our 
great naval battles had been fought. During that very period, 
our army, excepting at Maida and under Abercrombie in Egypt, 
had not opportunities of equally distinguishing themselves. 

The first act of injustice produced others, for all things 
beget their like. Equal numbers of corresponding ranks 
were selected from both professions: the consequence to 
our naval chiefs was, that admirals who had distinguished 
themselves in every grade and in many battles were left with- 
out notice, because only a certain number of admirals were 
to receive the honour; but as a certain number of captains 
were to receive it to balance an equal number of colonels, the 
naval captains were placed over the heads of their seniors, and 
in many instances, officers of superior merit. The selections, 
influenced by party feeling and parliamentary influence, have 
also created distrust, and even lately one instance of a flagrant 
nature has offended the navy. Three admirals of the white, 
Sir George Parker, Sir John Beresford, and Sir Robert Wal- 
ler Otway, were all passed by in a late investiture of grand 
cross knights of the Bath, and Sir H. Digby and Sir John 
Talbot, both juniors, recommended for that honour in pre- 
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ference. We say recommended, as the distribution of those 
honours is dependent on the first lord of the Admiralty. If 
the enumeration of the war services of these officers in Cap- 
tain Haultain’s Navy List is only consulted, the injustice will 
be manifest, and lead us to suppose that some reason of a 
very different kind to superior merit was its motive. We 
will not repeat the on dits of the naval circles relative to the 
motives for this proceeding, but go to the broad grounds of 
justice, on which the Sovereign should always be advised to 
bestow naval and military honours. 

Sir George Parker was first lieutenant in two very distin- 
guished actions, in the Phoenix when she captured the Résolue, 
and in the Crescent when she captured the Réunion. When 
commanding the Stately, sixty-four, in company with the 
Nassau, he destroyed a Danish seventy-four, and subsequently 
commanded at Walcheren and elsewhere the Aboukir. 

Sir John Beresford, when a young captain commanding 
the Lynx, captured, after a very spirited action, La Concorde 
of equal force. When commanding the Raison of twenty guns, 
he fell in with, attacked, and compelled to sheer off, La Ven- 
geance of fifty guns. He was several times engaged when on 
the coast of France, and destroyed and assisted in the destruc- 
tion of many of the enemy’s vessels of war. He was one of the 
captains at the taking of the islands of St. Bartholomew, St. 
Martins, etc., and subsequently commanded the Theseus and 
Poictiers, and was always deemed a very steady and active 
officer. 

Sir Robert Waller Otway may be traced in our naval hi- 
stories from his earliest time as a most zealous and active 
officer. He is first distinguished when a lieutenant of the 
Impregnable on the 1st of June for going into the foretop with 
Charles Dashwood*, a midshipman, and amid the fire, in the 
heat of that battle, lashing the fore-topsail-yard, which had 
been shot away, to the cap, and thus enabling the ship to wear 
and proceed in pursuit of the enemy. Next he is heard of in 
the West Indies, capturing in a night-action with the Thorn 
of sixteen guns and eighty men the large French corvette 
Courier of eighteen guns and 119 men, twenty-seven of whom 


* The present Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Dashwood, K.C.B. 
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were killed and wounded. Captain Otway was wounded, but 
would not quit the deck. He saved Martinique from being 
plundered and St. Pierre from being burnt by Victor Hughes, 
and the grateful inhabitants presented him with a sword of 
200 guineas value. He landed his crew at St. Vincent, and 
was again wounded and lost twenty-five of his men; but his 
decision mainly contributed to the safety of that island, and he 
received the thanks of the House of Assembly. The island 
of Grenada also testified to his useful services. This conduct 
won for him his post rank. At Labaye Captain Otway took 
upon himself the greatest responsibility, refusing unnecessa- 
rily to “re-embark the troops, but urging the commander to 
fight it out;” and by his vigour and skill, aided by the 
second in command, saved the troops and the island. Soon 
after we read of his attacking La Vengeance of fifty guns in 
the Mermaid of thirty-two guns, and cutting her so completely 
to pieces, that if a crowd of boats, aided by a calm, had not 
towed her away, she must have been captured. In company 
with two other frigates he battered the forts of Jean Rebel and 
cut out a fleet of merchantmen. Leading in person his boats, 
he attacked, boarded and captured a French ship of war, La 
Mutine of eighteen guns and ninety men, and drove on shore 
another of similar force and destroyed her. When chasing in 
the Ceres in company with the Trent, the latter ran aground, 
and was exposed to the fire of a Guarda Costa mounting six 
long 24-pounders and four smaller guns. Captain Otway 
leaped into his boats, and boarded and carried that powerful 
vessel, and saved the Trent, which he soon after commanded. 
It would occupy pages to narrate all his exploits ; suffice that 
he destroyed two hundred privateers and other vessels mount- 
ing 500 guns, served at the sieges of Morne Fortuné, St. Lucia, 
and Fort Matilda, and three times received the thanks of the 
Admiralty through his commanders-in-chief. We have in a 
former page narrated his judicious conduct and gallant bearing 
with Nelson at Copenhagen ; in the Ajax he wore round in the 
face of the French squadron off Toulon and saved the Sheer- 
water brig from capture ; when in the Montague on the coast 
of France, he was distinguished standing on the fore-yard-arm 
in a dreadful gale; he steered his ship, the Ajax, through the 
straits of Bonefaccio, and thus cut off a French frigate store- 
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ship. In short, it appears from the printed accounts that Sir 
Robert Otway has been one hundred times under fire of the 
enemy, and thirty years all but nine months afloat! 

Those are the three admirals passed over, whose feelings 
have been wounded, and whose families and friends bitterly 
reflect on the injustice. The Admirals Digby and Talbot are 
without doubt distinguished men. The former commanded 
the Africa, sixty-four, in the battle of Trafalgar, and is a gallant 
and efficient man; but that is the only service related of him, 
excepting his being so lucky as to capture a Spanish galleon. 
From 1805 he was not employed until 1840*. Sir John Talbot 
was first lieutenant of the Astraea when she captured La Gloire. 
When captain of the Leander of fifty, he captured the Ville de 
Milan of forty-six, and her prize, the Cleopatra. He distin- 
guished himself at the Dardanelles in 1807, and in 1812 fought 
a well-contested action, in which he was wounded, in the Vic- 
torious, seventy-four, and captured the Rivoli, seventy-four. 
The services of Sir H. Digby and Sir John Talbot do not 
justify the Earl of Haddington in inflicting on individuals and 
the naval service so deep and impolitic a wound as that of 
passing over such officers as Parker, Beresford and Otway. 
Had the latter served any other government in the world, he 
would have been raised to a higher rank. 

In 1787, when Earl Howe, as first lord of the Admiralty, 
recommended a naval promotion, and, to favour Sir C. Douglas 
and raise him to the rank of a rear-admiral, passed over two 
distinguished officers, Captains Balfour and Laforey, the House 
of Commons took the matter up, and notwithstanding the fight 
made by Mr. Pitt and his minions, the prime minister was 
compelled to surrender, and Earl Howe retired (i. e. was driven) 
from the Admiralty. 

In some sequent number we hope to discuss the English 
and American navies, and to enter more fully into the appli- 
cation of mechanics to maritime warfare. 





* Since these pages were sent to press Sir H. Digby has paid the debt of nature. 
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ArtTIcLeE II. 


Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda. Curante JoHANNE GAGE 
Rokewope. Lond. 1840. 


Tue Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond relates the annals of 
the Monastery of Bury St. Edmund’s from the year 1173 to 
1202, and during the reigns therefore of Henry II., Richard 
I. and John. 

Jocelin is not, like Froissart, the chronicler of fierce wars 
and faithful loves, neither does he delight in brilliant pageants 
or the clash of arms. He is thoroughly a monk, and pos- 
sesses but little in common with men of the world, or even 
with the secular clergy. His book, however, is not the less 
a chronicle, and it possesses all those features which distin- 
guish a mere narrative from a history in the modern accep- 
tation of the term. 

The difference between these two kinds of writing, that is, 
between narrative and philosophical history, is indeed very 
considerable. The one is the material of the other. The 
primeval writers of all nations are chroniclers; they are 
simple, artless, credulous; they narrate facts as they arise ; 
they add nothing, conceal nothing, comment upon nothing ; 
they are ignorant of what Hearne calls “the causes prece- 
dent and subsequent ;” they describe events exactly as the 
narrator or his informant saw them happen; their actors 
speak in their own proper person; the traits given are 
such as would naturally strike the eye, the illustrations em- 
ployed such as would without effort have presented them- 
selves to the mind; they are rude, they are imperfect, but 
they are bold and original; they present the likeness, not 
of a picture, but of a mirror; they summon up before us 
the mighty dead by a close description of their face and li- 
neaments. Shakespeare indicates his “ royal shades,” as 
Milton the “ griesly king” by the “ gold-bound brow,” or the 
“likeness of a kingly crown.” A chronicler would have given 
the make and fashion of the diadem, how many jewels glit- 
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tered in its circle, what was the water of each. His ghost 
is the clear, well-defined spectre of the magic lanthorn, not 
the shadowy spirit of poetry. The chronicler tells us how, 
“ when Earl Simon Montfort heard King Henry’s speech, he 
“ leaped upon his feet, he did not look very handsome; said 
“he to the English king, By the body of the holy Lamb, 
“ now let this thing alone :—how “ Edward, when he heard 
“ of Baliol’s defection, rose up full grim; Ha, said he, ce fol 
“ felon tel folie faict. S’il ne voult venir 4 nous, nous vien- 
“drons a lui:”—how “ Douglas strake his horse with his 
* spurres and came to the kynges own tent, alwaiss crying 
* Duglas! Duglas! ye shall die, thieves of Englonde!” Such 
a chronicle for example as that before us, is like a flash of 
lightning in the dark night of ages, brief and limited, but il- 
luminating even the most minute objects within its scope. 
Writers of narrative history do not generalize ; their events 
are casual, subservient to no plot, tending to no general con- 
clusion; they mix up extraordinary incidents with the ordi- 
nary course of nature: unlike a work of imagination, in their 
tales the improbable is no blemish; they individualize every- 
thing; their history of a campaign is the tale of a single sol- 
dier, a mere episode in the real affair. He knows that he 
charged with his troop, that there was a great noise and dust, 
and waving of banners, that their leader shouted to them to 
stand fast, that he was cut down and lay insensible, and that 
he is told that his side won the victory, that is all. The chro- 
nicler treats, not of events, but of men; he describes, not 
the class man, but many single men; he draws, not a knight 
or a yeoman, but a Norman or a Saxon; not a horse, but a 
Flanders destrier or an ambling palfrey ; not disease, but the 
sweating sickness or dysentery. His traits are the peculi- 
arities of many individuals, not the general features of a race. 
He reverses the canon of Sir Joshua; he makes accident pre- 
dominate over general nature. His dresses are not mere dra- 
pery and armour, but woollen and linen, silk and sandal, three- 
piled velvet, plate and mail. He throws in a thousand little 
minute touches that have nothing to do with the main story. 
A chronicler uses no selection, he rejects nothing; the great 
and the small, the serious and the ludicrous, are all mingled 
together. His office is that of David, not of Solomon; he 
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collects the material of history, he does not rear its temple. 
Some of Shakespeare’s historical plays are dramatized chroni- 
cles, a glittering transcript of some single page in history, the 
order of the occurrence of which might be changed without 
injuring the interest. The pictures of a chronicler resemble 
the works of the early painters; there is no unity in the piece 
and no perspective. The groups are not compositions dis- 
posed for effect ; the heads are portraits, not studies ; the land- 
scapes are the real countenance of nature, here harsh and there 
beautiful, not that harmonious arrangement of feature that 
glows upon the canvass of Claude. We have the Johnson of 
Reynolds, with his seamed face, stooping gait and wig awry ; 
not the severe half-Roman philosopher of Bacon. The charm 
of these simple artists is truth as it is presented by nature, 
not as it is deduced from nature. 
In an able imitation of this charm, in the substitution of the 

semblance of truth for its substance, lies the secret of the 
popularity of the best works of fiction in every language. 
‘Geoffrey of Monmouth,’ ‘ Palmerin,’ even the ‘ Mort d’Artur,’ 
were long read with avidity because their contents are circum- 
stantially related as if they were true. Nothing but their close 
detail, and the evident anxiety of the author to tell the 
whole truth, could carry us through the monstrous but de- 
lightful fictions of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ To this ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ owes its universal popularity. Defoe is indeed a 
master in the art. Crusoe’s terror at the death of the old 
goat in the cave, his alarm when he sees the impression of the 
footstep on the sand, owe their interest to the minute touches 
of truth and nature in the picture, which the mind is thus en- 
abled to lay hold upon and to realize. Our interest in Crusoe 
would cease were Defoe to interrupt his narrative with a dis- 
quisition upon the wants of man in the infancy of society. 
Miss Martineau attempted to unite pretty stories and philo- 
sophy, and she failed almost necessarily. People read the 
stories when they were entertaining, but they left the politi- 
cal economy as children leave physic, unstirred at the bottom. 
Circumstantial narrative, and the truths of an abstract science, 
are, in the language of pharmacy, incompatibles. 

A contemporary narrative, however, though it be both true 
and entertaining, is not without its disadvantages. Its view 
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is delightful, because it is near; but for the same reason it is 
partial. Particular objects and general effects are not to be 
observed at the same time; we cannot combine the advan- 
tages of a microscopic and telescopic view. He who reads 
contemporary history is like the man who wanders among the 
pleasant valleys and shady groves of a country; he obtains a 
clear notion of its picturesque spots, its water-falls, its shady 
nooks, of those secret charms by which each is attracted to his 
native land; but he has a less accurate notion of the general 
face of the country than the stranger who has only studied it 
at home on the map. 

History, except it be the production of a well-stored mind 
of a high order, is valueless; it is a branch of literature in 
which neither gods nor men will endure mediocrity. But the 
worst chronicle is not without its value, and is commonly en- 
tertaining also. It may be true or it may be false, partial or 
impartial, in its facts; but it is sure to paint the manners of 
its time. It is essentially dramatic, and the actors are before 
us. If they do not speak what actually was said, they "speak 
what might have been said. The sublime is a quality of ge- 
neralization, and this description of writing is too minute to 
admit of it; but there is more room for the display of pathos, 
drollery, passion, for those qualities that attract our sympathy 
or move our hatred, in the loose Canterbury procession of a 
chronicle, than in the stately march of history. 

The northern nations, both Norman and Saxon, are pecu- 
liarly rich in early contemporary narrative. Even their poetry 
is of a less sentimental and more thoroughly descriptive cha- 
racter than the poetry of the same age on the Italian side of 
the Alps. Their literature abounds in lively and correct de- 
lineations, drawn immediately from the life, of manners and 
habits of thought that have long since passed away, dif- 
fering completely from anything that we now see or expe- 
rience, but relating to aclass of men in whom we feel the keen 
interest of descendants. What can be more delightful than 
to be led back to look upon our remote forefathers, and to 
observe how men of like passions with ourselves thought and 
acted under a state of things so wholly different from our own? 

But we must no longer stand in the way of the chronicler 
whose pages have given rise to this disquisition, and between 
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whom and our readers we have thus far discourteously placed 
ourselves. These pages chronicle the domestic events, mixed 
up with no inconsiderable sample of the small-talk, of one of the 
wealthiest monasteries in England, recorded with a vast deal 
of fun and dry humour by one of the most kind-hearted, 
thorough-paced gossips that ever trod the pale of a cloister. 

Our chronicler beheld every event that came in his way as 
it behoved a monk of Bury to behold it: things were great or 
small in his eyes, not according to their real magnitude, but 
as they affected St. Edmund’s patrimony. The subversion 
of an empire was as nothing compared with the thrusting out 
of sacrist or cellarer: the coronation of the king a mere trifle 
set against the installation of an abbot. The talk of the monks, 
with their occasional glances at what was going forward in the 
great world outside their boundary wall, resembles what might 
be supposed to be the talk of some school of young ladies in 
Abingdon-street, who beheld from their windows the repre- 
sentatives of the nation going down to attend parliament. It 
is a talk of a new master, an extra singing-lesson, a handsome 
young lord upon a beautiful horse, of “ biberes, caritas, and 
“ boiled almonds, or the curious screen to keep off the east 
“ wind,” mixed up with speculation on the reform-bill or the 
income-tax, or with interviews with Henry II. touching the 
election of a mitred abbot. It is not probable that Sir Walter 
Scott was acquainted with this chronicle, else it might certainly 
have been concluded that some of the “ Obedientiales” de- 
scribed in its pages had sat for the portraits of Father Nicholas 
and the inferior officials in his novel of the * Abbot.’ 

Nothing could be better calculated to produce gossip and 
mere iocal tittle-tattle than the circumstances of a rich mo- 
nastery. Amongst the monks very few were tinctured with 
literature ; those who held no monastic office had no temporal 
duties whatever to occupy their time, and their spiritual em- 
ployments were mere matters of routine and by no means 
heavy. They eat and drank of the best and slept well, and 
they necessarily saw more of one another than even the fel- 
lows of a college, whom in many respects they resembled. In 
the richer foundations, such for example as that of Bury, no- 
thing could surpass the grandeur of the establishment. There 
was the convent-butler, the bread-bearer, the purveyors of 
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provisions, the keeper of the cellar-door, the focarius who 
looked to the fires, and the lignarius who supplied the fuel. 
Then there were five cooks under the kitchener with their 
proper number of scullions and lickfingers, one of whom was 
employed in sitting in a nook of the kitchen to make “ Patanc,” 
Pontitones or carvers, and “Johannes Pug qui facit salsamen- 
tum.” There was also the miller and the moneyer ; the stabu- 
larius, who looked after the convent stud; the precentor, who 
kept the ink and parchment; the cererarius, who provided 
wax for the altars and the abbey seals; the crepetarius or 
lamp-lighter ; the piscator, and his ally the aquarius ; the cob- 
bler; the pelliper, or preparer of galligaskins ; and the sutor, 
whose office, to judge from modern conventual habits abroad, 
must have been nearly a sinecure. These were a few only of 
the sub-officers of the monastery, all of whom were arranged 
in different departments under the cellarer and sacristan, and 
other of the superior dignitaries. 

A monk however who chose to take office, and to employ 
himself either within the walls in the instruction of his 
younger brothers, or in matters of domestic economy, or 
without the walls in the secular affairs of the monastery, 
might have as much business to transact as he pleased, and 
might, as many did, make himself a useful member of so- 
ciety. Many monasteries held estates far larger than those 
that belonged to any one temporal owner, and a part of their 
lands were often retained in their own hands. There were 
churches to be rebuilt, barns and granges to be repaired, 
accounts to be audited, tithes and rents to be collected, leases 
to be granted and renewed, and perpetual disputes with the 
bishops, secular clergy and lay-barons to be fought out or 
compromised. A weak or improvident abbot was sure to 
bring his society into trouble, and the facility of raising money 
from the Jews, either by pledging the altar-plate or jewels, 
or by issuing bonds on the credit of the corporation, enabled 
an extravagant superior to stave off the evil day for an almost 
indefinite period, although, when the reckoning really did 
come, it was a heavy one. We see portrayed in the volume 
before us the different state of affairs under an indolent, lazy 
abbot, and under one who was an active, shrewd man of 
business. 
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Jocelin de Brakelonde, the author of the ‘Chronicle,’ was 
a native of Bury in Suffolk, in the monastery of which place 
he filled various offices of trust. His name appears to have 
been derived from one of two streets in Bury, which in ages 
past bore the appellation of the ‘Long’ and the ‘ Little Brak- 
lond.’? His monastic patron, a certain Samson, was master of 
the novices during the noviciate of our chronicler, and after- 
wards elected abbot, when Jocelin became his chaplain. At 
the time of Samson’s death Jocelin was ‘ Elemosinarius,’ or 
almoner to the monastery, an office which he continued to 
hold to the time of his own death, which probably occurred 
not very long afterwards. A contemporary brother has re- 
corded him as “ Dominus Jocelinus, Elemosinarius noster, vir 
religionis eximie, potens in sermone et opere,”’—a brief but 
honourable eulogy. 

This chronicle, though well known to exist, and indeed oc- 
casionally quoted by Bishop Tanner, Wanley and other anti- 
quaries, has never before been printed. Honest Jocelin, that 
“vir religionis eximie,” lay wrapped in his old monastic garb, 
half stifled beneath the voluminous riches and rubbish of the 
Harleian collection, and in a very dirty and unpresentable 
condition. Mr. Rokewode has treated him as Mr. Mill is 
said to have treated Bentham; he has washed the old fellow, 
trimmed his beard, put him into clean linen, and introduced 
him to the beau monde. What with title-page and colophon, 
head-piece and tail-piece, notes, glossary, preface, and a 
few critical emendations, the book has become pleasant light 
reading ; and the Latin is on the whole such as any good- 
natured aunt, who has heard her just-breeched nephew his 
lessons through the ‘ accidents,’ will find herself quite compe- 
tent to translate. It is surprising how popular this volume 
has become among that class of middle-aged gentlemen who 
talk of having forgotten their classics, having in truth never 
had any classics to forget, and who rather decypher the Latin 
from the sense, than understand the sense from the Latin*. 

The abbey of ‘ Bury’ or ‘ Beadricsworth’ was founded by 


* We could have wished that the learned editor had prefixed to his chronicle 
some notice of St. Edmund’s patrimony ; in its absence, however, we shall endea- 
vour briefly to supply its place. 
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Canute the Dane by royal charter early in the eleventh cen- 
tury, in honour of Edmund, king of the East Angles, who was 
shot to death with arrows by the pagan Danish brothers Inguar 
and Hubba, anno 870. In token of the triple honours of king, 
virgin and martyr, Edmund was canonized as a saint, and 
three crowns combined with the Danish arrows became the 
insignia of his monastery. Canute’s foundation however is 
known to have taken the place of an older Saxon religious 
house, supposed to have been founded early in the seventh 
century in honour of the Virgin Mary; but even this rose 
upon the ruins of a still more remote Roman edifice, accord- 
ing to traditional report, confirmed by the continual discovery 
of Roman remains even down to the present day. What was 
the nature of the Roman structure does not appear, but not 
a few of the sites of our now existing churches are known to 
have previously been occupied by Roman temples, and in 
some cases still present traces of the mounds and altars which 
belong to a yet older Celtic worship. The cathedral church 
of St. Paul, for example, and the abbey church of Bath were 
founded upon Roman remains, supposed to have been those 
of temples of Diana and Minerva. The conventual church 
of Porchester and the church of Silchester still stand, sur- 
rounded by a Roman wall; and at Abury, in Wiltshire, the 
parish church is placed just on the edge of the celebrated 
Celtic temple. However different the nature of the ceremo- 
nies performed at different periods upon these spots, they have 
always been held sacred by the people; and with much that 
has been low and debasing, they have probably at all times 
witnessed also the display of the higher and nobler qualities 
of the mind. There is something inexpressibly awful in the 
idea, that from the remotest ages of the world a particular 
spot has been dedicated by so many distinct races and different 
generations of men to the exercise of their religion; and we 
who come last of all these, and boast a purer faith and insti- 
tutions of a higher authority, may find ample cause for grati- 
tude in the retrospect. 

St. Edmund’s remains possessed the locomotive propensity 
common to the bodies of holy men in ancient days, and of 
which St. Cuthbert has given so great an example. St. Edmund 
however seems to have travelled, like the remains of railway 
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passengers, piecemeal. In 1010, to avoid Thurkil the Dane; 
his body spent a season in London. The saint’s head was the 
last part of him that was discovered, and the body, then resi- 
dent at Hoxton, was duly recapitated, and took up its final 
abode at ‘ Beadricsworth,’ or the ‘ dwelling of Beadric,’ where 
for some time it was in the possession of the secular clergy. 
It was here that, in 1014, just 144 years after his death, he 
slew Sweyne, a Danish prince, with a spear. 

Canute, however, seems to have thought the relics of so 
illustrious a martyr, made so moreover by his own ancestors, 
deserved better care; accordingly he drafted thirteen monks 
from the Benedictine monastery of Hulm, and by degrees the 
memory of Beadric passed away, and his ‘ worth’ or ‘residence ” 
became a ‘burgh’ or ‘city of St. Edmund,’ now ‘ Bury St. 
Edmunds.’ 

The foundation of Canute, or as his name 4s spelt in the 
abbey charters, Knut, was on a very moderate scale, suited 
probably to the measure of the piety of that somewhat irre- 
gular personage. Once during a visit from the Confessor, 
that pious monarch found the young monks of Bury occupied 
upon barley bread. He inquired into the cause of this un- 
usual privation, and was informed that the foundation was 
too poor to afford more nourishing food. The king forthwith 
presented the monastery with the valuable manor of Milden- 
hall and the franchise of eight hundreds and a half, a truly 
royal gift; upon which St. Edmund’s holiness became far 
more apparent, as his followers rose rapidly to wealth and 
power. The Conqueror by his charter of 1081 declared the 
abbey exempt from the visitation of the bishop of the diocese 
(of Thetford). Sixty-four churches and one hundred and 
thirty-eight manors were bestowed upon the monastery by 
the munificence of various founders, and its abbot finally be- 
came exempt from every description of jurisdiction, episcopal, 
archiepiscopal or legatine, excepting only that of a legate @ 
‘latere. According to various authorities the foundation was 
composed of an abbot, a prior, a sub-prior, eighty regular 
monks or claustrals, fifteen chaplains, and some forty secular 
priests or clerks. The abbot wore the mitre, had a seat in 
parliament, coined money and enjoyed other high privileges. 
In wealth the abbey of St. Edmund ranked tenth among the 
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Benedictine foundations*, but in privileges and splendour it 
was second to Glastonbury alone. Twelve kings of the house 
of Plantagenet had personally laid their offerings upon the 
shrine of St. Edmund, and upon the high altar of his church 
Stephen Langton and the confederate barons of England 
swore solemnly to extort from John a confirmation of the 
charter of King Henry I.; and upon the same altar did John, 
by that extorted confirmation, acquit them of their oath. 

The original abbey church of 1032 was ‘ getimbred,’ or 
built of wood, like most of the structures, whether ecclesias- 
tical or domestic, of that and preceding centuries; but with 
the Normans the use of stone was very generally introduced, 
and the monks of Bury took the occasion of a charter from 
the Conqueror in 1071 to lay the foundations of a new edifice, 
which was finally constructed of stone drawn from the quar- 
ries of Barnack in Northamptonshire,—a village still remark- 
able as possessing one of the very few stone churches in 
England of a date earlier than the Conquest. Of the Norman 
work at Bury there now remains only a very fine tower, in 
excellent preservation, through the base of which passes the 
ancient gateway of the cemetery. 

At the Reformation the monastery shared the common fate 
of such institutions. The hungry courtier who was sent down 
by Lord Cromwell as ‘ visitor’ reports to his employer, “ that 
“the abbot was detected that he laye moche forthe in his 
“ sranges, that he delited moche in playing at dice and cardes, 
“and therein spent moche money and in buylding for his 
“pleasure.” It is rather amusing to find enumerated among 
this abbot’s offences, “also he seemeth to be addict to the 
“mayntening such superstitious ceremonies as hathe been 
“used here before.” It would indeed have been strange if he 
had not. 

However, it was no longer in the power of pyx or reliquary, 
bell, book or candle, to drive back the intruder; and after ex- 
isting above five centuries in the hands of the Benedictines, 


* The English Benedictines were not inferior to their continental brethren in 
literary reputation, to which the abbey of Bury contributed a fair quota. Richard 
of Bury, afterwards bishop of Durham, was the friend and correspondent of Pe- 
trarch and the founder of a library in Oxford. The theological writers and 
schoolmen form a respectable body, and the fame of Lydgate, the monk of Bury, 
is still green. 
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and the lapse of well nigh a thousand since its original conse- 
cration to the service of God, this important monastery was 
for ever dissolved. The surviving brethren were either scan- 
tily pensioned or turned loose to live upon charity in foreign 
lands, the roofs were removed and the walls pulled down, and 
the shrines of holy men and the tombs of kings and barons 
became nestling-places for the fox or the adder. 
«The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, 
Grey moss hath clad the altar-stone, 
The holy image is o’erthrown, 
The bell hath ceased to toll : 
The long-ribb’d aisles are burst and sunk, 
Departed is the pious monk : 
God’s blessing on his soul.” 
Such was the brotherhood of which our chronicler was a mem- 
ber. We are first to see, “parvd quam sapientid,” the affairs 
of such a mighty body were sometimes governed. When 
Jocelin entered the monastery, Abbot Hugh was its spiritual 
head. Let us hear his character :— 
“* In those days Abbot Hugh was old, and his eyes waxed somewhat dim ; 
he was a God-fearing, amiable man, a religious and good monk, but in 
temporal matters neither good nor provident.” 


He was in fact, as appears afterwards, under the dominion 
of flattering relations :— 


* Discipline and religion, and things thereto pertaining, flourished in the 
cloister, but matters out of doors were wretchedly cared for, since under a 
slow-witted and now aged master each did rather what he willed than what 
he ought todo. The townships and hundreds of the abbey were let out to 
farm, the woods were destroyed, the manor-houses suffered to decay, from 
day to day everything became worse. The abbot’s sole refuge and remedy 
of consolation was to borrow money, and thus support the appearance of 
his own establishment.” 

The result of this was that he borrowed largely, signed new 
bonds, and converted the accruing interest into principal. 
This miserable practice descended from the head to the mem- 
bers, from the abbot to his monks. 

It seems that besides the great conventual seal, affixed only 
in full chapter, with the joint consent of abbot and convent, 
there existed some thirty or forty other seals belonging to 
different departments of the body; an irregular practice, but 
one which Abbot Hugh seems to have permitted to pass un- 
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reformed. The consequence was that the ‘ obedientiarii,’ or 
sub-officers of the convent, each borrowed money indepen- 
dently and secretly for the service of his own particular de- 
partment, affixing their seals to the bonds, and pledging vest- 
ments and ornaments and divers ecclesiastical valuables to the 
Jews, without the consent or even the knowledge of the ge- 


neral body. 
We shall give one of these transactions at length :— 


“William Wardel, the sacristan, and therefore a principal person in the 
fraternity, being indeed the officer who kept the church in repair, out of 
certain funds provided for that purpose, took one of the conventual seals 
from the shrine of St. Edmund, and with it sealed a bond to Benedict the 
Jew for forty marks with interest. When the debt had increased to a hun- 
dred marks, Benedict went to the king, and, doubtless for a valuable consi- 
deration, obtained a royal mandate for payment, which he presented at the 
gate of the convent, and thus the knavery came out. The abbot was of 
course as angry as though his own negligence had had nothing to do with 
the matter, and threatened to depose the sacristan under his special powers 
from the Pope. William, however, of whom more anon, was a crafty fel- 
low; he sent a honey-tongued brother, who ‘so circumvented the abbot,’ 
that he not only assented to the debt now ciaimed, but sanctioned a general 
bond for four hundred pounds borrowed upon various pretences from the 


same Jew.” 


The sacristan was now on the right side of the hedge. He 
brought the matter forward in full chapter, had a new bond 
drawn up and sealed with the abbey seal. The abbot, how- 
ever, fearing, it should seem, an inquiry, which in fact did 
happen, “ dissimulavit,” “shuffled,” and declined adding his 
“secretum” or privy seal to the bond. This new bond be- 
came due in four years, but as at the end of that time there 
was no money in hand a new bond was granted for a larger 
sum, and in fact, before many years had elapsed, the moneys 
due to this individual Jew, upon this and other similar accounts, 
amounted to twelve hundred pounds besides interest. 

Now came the real difficulty, which the abbot had pro- 
bably foreseen when he declined countersealing the original 
bond. These and similar extravagances got wind; they 
reached the ears of the king. The abbey was not at that 
time exempt from visitation, and down came the royal almoner 
to represent to the abbot the discreditable rumours that were 
abroad, and to requirean explanation of them. The abbot, 
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much alarmed, summoned a privy council, composed of the 
prior “ cum paucis aliis,” to consider what was to be done in 
this extremity, The prior was a ready-witted personage, 
and the plan of proceeding was quickly arranged, A full 
chapter was convened to receive the almoner, who was intro- 
duced by the abbot with all honour. 

“* Here,” said he, “is the royal almoner, your and our very good lord 
and friend, who, moved of the love of God and the holy Edmund, showeth 
us that the king has heard an ill report of us and you, that the secular and 
spiritual affairs of the church are badly cared for. I call upon you there- 
fore, upon your obedience, to say and make known openly how matters 
really stand.” 


Thus appealed to, the prior, as representing the rest of the 
monks, arose and “averred that the church was in excellent 
* condition, its internal discipline well and religiously ob- 
“ served, its external affairs soundly and discreetly managed. 
“ With respect to the debt,” said he, “we no doubt, like the 
* rest of our neighbours, owe some trifling matter, but nothing 
* weighing upon us at all heavily.” Hearing this, the almo- 
ner could only say ‘that he was glad to have such a testi- 
mony from the convent.” A subsequent visit from Arch- 
bishop Richard was staved off by the prior in the same way. 

Jocelin was at that time only a novice, a spiritual recruit 
to the forces of the abbey, placed under the command of the 
master of the novices, a sort of conventual drill-sergeant, 
whose business it was to follow the novices with his spiritual 
compasses, directing their steps, and to instruct them in the 
manual of the church and the right handling of the ‘ Porto- 
phorium’ or breviary. This office was then held by Samson 
de Botington, a native of Norfolk, and to him as his patron, 
Jocelin, scandalized at what he saw going on in high places, 
quietly confided his doubts. 


«*« What is this,’ quoth he, ‘that I hear? Wherefore are you dumb 
when you see and hear such things? You who are a ‘ claustral,’ a regular 
monk, who seek not petty offices, who fear God rather than man?’ 

“«« My son Jocelin,’ said the crafty old monk, ‘the burnt child fears 
the fire. This is my case, and that of many others. Hugh, the late prior, 
has been recently deposed, and is now in exile; Dennis and the brothers 
Hingham have only just returned from exile; I myself was imprisoned 
and afterwards packed off to Acre (in Norfolk), and all because we stood 
up for the common weal of the church against the will of the abbot. These 
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are times of darkness, the hour when flatterers rule and are trusted. We 


;”? 


must,’ added he, ‘ dissimulate for a season, the Lord wiil see and judge. 


These visitations, however, so sadly disturbed the slumbers 
of poor Abbot Hugh, that he determined to treat with Rome 
for an exemption from visitation, which indeed, by him and 
his successor, was subsequently obtained. “ Romam misit 
Abbas sepius nuntios suos, non vacuos,” says the chronicle. 
“ Dominus Papa et Cardinales ” were not, like Benedict the 
Jew, to be put off with promises to pay; their merchandise 
was sold for ready money only, though by no means at what 
modern traders call ready money prices. To come up to their 
terms, the chief ornaments of the high altar were removed, 
and it was in contemplation to strip the shrine of St. Edmund 
himself. The wiser amongst the monks, however, vehemently 
disapproved of this exemption, since, although it added to the 
general consequence of the community, it removed almost the 
only check upon the conduct of a tyrannical or extravagant 
. abbot. 

Whilst this was going forward, the cellarer, a very import- 
ant conventual officer, next in rank after the abbot, and 
whose business it was to manage the landed property, to en- 
roll the vassals, to hold St. Edmund’s criminal and manor 
courts, end to provide meat and drink for the monastery, was 
playing the game of the sacristan on a smaller scale, and not 
content with the rents appropriated to his office, was borrow- 
ing money secretly, but in his official capacity, from Turnet 
the Jew. The Jews indeed seem to have been the natural 
attendants of the monasteries, and to have hung about the 
cloister as a modern slop-seller does about a cavalry barrack- 
yard. ‘Times however were changed, the abbot had been 
thoroughly frightened, and the cellarer had no monastic 
Chrysostom to intercede for him. He was deposed, thrust 
out of his cellar, his spigot taken from him, notwithstanding 
that he pleaded pitifully from behind his barrels that he had 
ever treated the abbot’s private guests without putting the 
holy father to the cost of a single yard of October. 

Master Dennis, the new cellarer, went down the cellar 
stairs as his predecessor came up. He was a shrewd, cau- 
tious fellow, who kept a strong lock upon his ale-butts, and 
by his economy paid off a part of the debt. 
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In the division of the expenses it was settled that the 
monastery should bear the expenses of elections, but that the 
abbot when elected should both bear the expense of all law- 
suits and entertain all secu/ar guests when in residence. This 
latter tax was probably frequently levied, and seems to have 
been shirked by the present abbot. One day, just after 
Master Dennis’s appointment, three knights with their retinue 
claimed the hospitality of the monastery, and were introduced, 
as had been usual, to the cellarer, although the abbot was in 
residence and at home. Master Dennis, however, though 
then but three days in office, was as heady as his own March 
beer. He took the cellar keys in his hand, and marshalling 
the visitors into the abbot’s own parlour, thus addressed his 
chief: “ My lord,” quoth he, “ you well know the custom of 
“the abbey; knights and lay visitors fall to your charge 
** when in residence. I neither can nor will receive guests 
* who belong to you. If otherwise, receive the keys of your 
* cellar, and appoint a cellarer at your good pleasure.” The 
abbot gave way; the browst was too bitter for him, “ volens 
vel nolens recepit illos milites,” and the cellarer retired to his 
vaults in triumph, leaving the abbot to sing a “ de profundis ” 
over his own defeat. The dispute however was never finally 
arranged until 1281. 

Things were daily getting worse, when our unthrifty abbot 
bethought him of a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury, then in recent odour and repute. On his way 
he was thrown from his horse, and broke his knee-pan in 
the ‘tumble. “Occurrerunt medici,” says Jocelin with some 
humour, “ et eum multis modis cruciabant, sed non sanabant.” 
He was brought back to St. Edmund’s in a litter, and sur- 
vived but a short time. His relatives and servants pillaged 
his bed-chamber as he lay dying ; 

«* None was there left to close his eyelids near ; 
Not any left upon his lips to lay 
The sacred sod, or requiem to say ;” 
and so completely were the abbatial revenues impoverished, 
that it was with some difficulty that a sum of fifty shillings 
could be raised for his funeral dole. 

The account of the proceedings during the interregnum and 

pending the election of a new abbot is extremely amusing. 
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After the funeral the chapter gave notice of the event to 
the justiciary of England, at that time the celebrated Ralph 
de Glanvil. Messengers were also despatched beyond sea, 
to convey the tidings to the king and to obtain for the prior 
and monks a confirmation of the rents and chattels of the 
monastery, as opposed to the personalty and revenue of the 
abbacy, which were held separately under a charter of Henry 
I. The custody of the abbey was delivered up to Robert de 
Cokefield, a principal tenant, and Robert de Flamvile, the 
seneschal, both laymen of high rank, who forthwith examined 
into the thefts committed by the abbot’s relations, and caused 
an inventory to be drawn up of all the ecclesiastical chattels 
of the body. The internal economy of the abbey fell under 
the temporary sway of the prior, whose care was chiefly di- 
rected to keep matters as he had found them, and under 
whom the cellarer and sacristan seem to have had a fine time 
of it. 

William the sacristan, indeed, probably cared not how 
long the abbey remained without a master. He lived libe- 
rally, “dabat et expendebat,” “dans danda et non danda,” 
“blinding men’s eyes with his gifts ;” making in fact to him- 
self, as he hoped, friends with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. He was the great patron of the Jews; he admitted 
them freely into the church, even during solemn services ; he 
permitted them to deposit their money in the convent trea- 
sury, “et quod absurdius est,” what was worse than all, in 
times of trouble he admitted their wives and children within 
the alms-room of the monastery. This William was a sad 
thorn in the side of the stricter monks. 

Whilst these things went on in the monastery, perpetual 
prayers were offered up in the church to God and St. Edmund 
that they would send a good pastor. “There were some 
“ there,” says Jocelin, “ who would by no means have prayed 
* so devoutly, had they known beforehand who their abbot 
“ was to be.” It was hoped that the king would allow a free 
election; and great was the talk, “ et quot homines tot senten- 
tiz,”’ as to who should be the man. 

There was a monastic officer termed a “ minutor,” and it 
was his business at stated periods of the year, called “ tem- 
pora minucionis,” to bleed all the convent. The origin of 
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this singular custom does not appear; but it is probable that 
it was not found necessary in the “barley-bread” days, to 
which the Confessor put an end. Be this however as it may, 
these “tempora minucionis” were also notoriously “ tem- 
pora garrulitatis,” and with the blood flowed away any little 
reticence that the worthy brethren might possess. One of 
these periods came about just as the future abbot was under 
discussion. 
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«So and so—ah—yes, he’s a worthy brother no doubt; well up to the 
discipline and customs of the church : rather behindhand perhaps in his phi- 
sophy, but he ‘d make a good abbot for all that. Abbot Ordingus was an 
ass in letters, but yet he was a capital chief, and ruled the house wisely : re- 
member the Frogs and King Log.’ ‘ Phoo,’ said another brother to all this, 
* how can that be? how is an ignoramus to preach before the chapter or 
address the people on feast-days? How is a man to use the power of the 
keys who cannot understand the Scriptures ? How to know that art of arts, 
that science of sciences, the rule of souls? Let us not set up a mere silent 
statue in that church which has witnessed so many learned and industrious 
men,’” 


One candidate was too slow, and spoke as if his mouth was 
full; another was prone to anger; one was too luxurious ; 
one too facile. Some wished for a ruler not blessed with too 
much wisdom, who should stand perpetually in need of the 
advice of his inferiors. Jocelin himself, then fresh from the 
schools, thought a knowledge of dialectics essential to an 
abbot. 

Whilst these and similar discoursings were going forward 
in all the corners of the cloister, Samson sat “ subridens,” 
“ Jaughing in his slieve,” and quietly listening to all that was 
said; and that so carefully, that some of his brethren found 
twenty years afterwards, to their cost, that he had not listened 
in vain. Probably Samson had escaped the hands of the 
“ minutor.” 

Amongst others, Master Jocelin, taking care to remove 
himself out of ear-shot of Samson, ventured to say to a friend 
that 


«*« Perfection was not to be sought ; all had their faults.’ ‘ When said 
this, I thought,’ he adds, ‘that I spoke to trustworthy ears; but, lo, some 
son of Belial reported my words to my friend and patron; and so it fell 
out, that even to the last I could never by any means perfectly regain his 
favour. Should ever I see another election I shall be more cautious.’ ” 
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After a time the convent elected some trustworthy bre- 
thren, by whom three names were secretly fixed upon, and 
enclosed in a sealed paper to be opened in the presence of the 
king, who was then to make his selection. Many were the 
dreams and visions of the brethren at this eventful time. 
Brother William dreamt that the future head should “ rage 
as a wolf.’ Brother Edmund beheld the saint in a vision 
choose Samson as his representative. Both revelations, in- 
deed, proved to have passed through the gate of horn. 

The deputation found the king at Bishops Waltham in 
Hampshire. Henry alarmed them a little at first with fears 
of a stranger abbot; but finally, having united with them 
the Bishop of Winchester and some others, permitted the 
election to proceed. 

Brother Dennis was the Mercurius of the party, their chief 
speaker. He praised Samson and he praised the prior. 

««* Both,’ he said, ‘were men of letters; both excellent men, of good 
lives and sound reputations, but somehow or other Samson was the bur- 
then_of his discourse, in whose praise he multiplied words. He was,’ he 
said, ‘a man of strict conversation, severe in correcting excesses, apt to 
labour, prudent in secular matters, approved in divers offices.” ‘ Humph!’ 
quoth the Bishop of Winchester, ‘I see your drift; I gather from what 
you say that you think the prior a little remiss, and would rather have 
Samson.’ Dennis was a prudent man, and the election was not yet over. 
‘ Both,’ answered he, ‘are good men ; but if God will, we wish to have the 
better.’ ‘Of two good men,’ returned the bishop, ‘ we must take the best ; 
speak up, do you wish to have Samson? ’” 

The result was that Samson, duly elected, was presented to 
King Henry for confirmation. 

«* You,’ said the king, addressing the electors, ‘ present to me Samson : 
he is new to me: if you should present to me your prior, I should receive 
a man I have seen and know. Do as you will, but beware; by the very 
eyes of God, if you have done ill, I shall be amongst you.’ ” 

Notwithstanding this broad hint the monks stood to their 
choice, and the prior, who probably saw how matters were 
going, said something handsome about Samson. 

Samson then, as abbot elect, 


** prostrated himself and kissed the king’s feet [his election was then sure]. 
He rose up quickly and proceeded with the brethren to the altar, chanting 
the ‘ Miserere mei Deus’ with head erect and unchanged countenance. 


‘ Par les oilz Deu,’ quoth the astonished king, ‘this abbot elect considers 
>) 


himself a worthy guardian of the abbacy. 
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When the news reached the convent, the monks as a body 
were pleased. Some of the officials, “sed pauci,” also re- 
joiced ; others said, “non; imo, omnes seducti sumus !” 
“ Bah! we are all bit.” 

Jocelin, by no means a prejudiced judge, has given us the 
character and personal appearance of his abbot at some length. 
We shall subjoin a part of what he says. 


“Abbot Samson was of middle stature, almost bald, his visage neither 
round nor oblong, a projecting nose, thick lips, clear penetrating eyes, 
ears thoroughly acute, lofty and frequently shaven eye-brows...... forty- 
seven years old at his election, and a monk of seventeen years standing, a 
few white hairs in his red beard, and a very few indeed amongst his black, 
slightly curling hair, which however, within fourteen years after his election, 
became as white as snow. He was temperate to the full, never idle, strong, 
always riding or walking until checked by old age: when he heard of the 
loss of Jerusalem he equipped himself in hair-cloth, and left eating meat, 
or preparations of meat. The meat however he chose to have put upon his 
table, that it might be added to the alms...... He had a hatred of liars and 
drunkards and boasters...... Persons discontented with the meat and drink, 
and especially discontented monks, he disliked ; and when a dish was once 
placed before himself, he would not alow it to be changed.” 


Jocelin, who looked upon him much as Boswell looked 
upon Johnson, by way of experiment once placed before him 
the worst mess in the whole refectory, which the rest had re- 
jected, and upon a dirty broken platter. The abbot took it 
as though he heeded it not; and when Jocelin, who repented 
him of his experiment, changed it for a better mess, he received 
a sharp reprimand. The abbot spoke French and Latin 
effectively and well; he read English in good taste, and 
preached in it to the people, though with a strong Norfolk 
accent. He much preferred an active to a contemplative life, 
and a good sub-officer to a good cloister-man. He seldom 
praised a man of letters unless he was also skilled in secular 
affairs, and he disapproved of those dignitaries who resigned 
their temporal charges to become anchorites. He listened to 
flatterers, because he could not avoid them; but he took care 
to place no trust in their words. 


> 


«Tt happened one day,”’ says Jocelin, “that a certain brother, skilled 
in the art of flattery, was on the knee before him, and under pretence of 
giving advice, was pouring the oil of adulation into his ears, whilst I stood 
smiling at a distance. When the brother had departed the abbot called 
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me, and asked why I laughed; I answered, that the world was full of 
flatterers. ‘ My son,’ said he, ‘it is now long since I have known flattery, 
and am not able to avoid it. Many things are to be simulated and dis- 
simulated to preserve the general peace of the convent. I hear them speak, 


99? 


but they do not deceive me,’ ”’ etc. 


This abbot also audited his accounts weekly, and in his 
own proper person, which his predecessor had never done, 
and thus he reduced materially the current expenses of his 
establishment. He gave great offence to his relations, as 
well as to those monks who had promoted his election, by 
bestowing upon them no unmerited preferment, for which 
they abused him handsomely. But though rigid in the dis- 
charge of his duty, he never forgot those who had shown him 
early kindness. 

«‘ Master Walter, the son of Master William of Diss, sought of him as a 
gift the vicarage of the church of Cheventon. ‘ Your father,’ said the 
abbot, ‘was master of the schools; and when I was a poor clerk he 
gave me entrance into his school, and the advantage of learning, freely and 
in charity; and I, for God’s sake, grant to you your request.’ ”’ 
and many other similar instances are recorded. 

The new abbot was received on his return to the monastery 
with great solemnity. He dismounted at the great gate of 
the cemetery—that which still remains—amidst the ringing 
of bells within the choir and without. He entered the gate 
barefooted, the prior and the sacristan supporting him on 
either side, the monks chanting responses from the Liturgy 
and various triumphal hymns, and thus he reached the high 
altar, and fell prostrate before it. The bells and chanting 
then ceased, the prior offered up the well-known prayer 
“ Omnipotens et sempiterne Deus, miserere huic,” after which 
the abbot rose, was led to his proper stall at the western end 
of the choir, and the chanter giving forth the “Te Deum,” the 
prior and the rest of the brethren kissed their new superior. 

“The members of the convent, with many of the congregation, then 
adjourned to the chapter-house, where the abbot gave a Benedicite, acknow- 
ledging himself as one of the least of the brethren, but elected by them 
with the will of God. He then briefly requested their prayers in his be- 
half, and addressed the clerks and knights, requesting them to consult him 
when in difficulties.” 

The Vice-comes Weimer answered for all, parts of the royal 
and other foundation charters were read, the abbot once 
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more addressed the congregation, and the ceremony concluded 
with a general Amen. 

One of the abbot’s first steps was to order a new seal to be 
engraven, a very necessary measure. In early Saxon times, 
when but few persons were able even to write their names, 
they attested their charters with the sign of the cross, a prac- 
tice still in use where the testator is unable to write. With 
the Normans, however, was introduced the practice of attest- 
ing the deed by means of a seal, often curiously engraven, and 
the presence of which was a tolerably sure guarantee against 
forgery. The seal therefore for many centuries was considered 
to be that which authenticated a deed, and its presence bound 
the sealer in a court of law. Hence men were extremely careful 
of their seals, lest improper use should be made of them. For 
this reason it was usual to destroy the seal upon the death of 
its owner. Matthew Paris tells us, that after the funeral of 
William de Trumpington, abbot of St. Albans in 1235, his 
great seal was broken with a hammer on the steps of the high 
altar; and instances are on record at the Reformation of 
ecclesiastics who retained their abbey-seal unbroken, and took 
advantage of its possession to seal and ante-date advantageous 
leases of church lands. A case of this kind was detected with 
the seal of the dissolved abbey of Ford near Axminster. So 
late as 1550 an Act of Edward VI. directs seals to be broken 
or defaced by all heirs or executors. 

Ecclesiastics used seals at an early period. An edict of 
Cardinal Otto, in 1237, directs that the titles, offices and 
proper name of the owner be engraven on the margin. The 
seal of Abbot Samson, of which an engraving is prefixed to 
the Chronicle, is in figure an oval, or rather the well-known 
“vesica piscis.” In the centre is the figure of the abbot, 
mitred; the crook in the right hand, lifted up; in the left a 
book. Around the margin is the legend, “Sie@1ntum Sam- 
sonis Der GRATIA ABBATIS SANCTI EADMuUNDI.” Upon 
the reverse of the wax is a smaller circular impression. In 
the centre the “ Agnus Dei,” and round the margin “ SEcRE- 
tum Samsonis AspBatis.” This latter is the secretum or 
private seal of the individuai. 

As armorial bearings came into use, the arms of each mo- 
nastery were added to its seal; and at a later period, abbots 
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and bishops introduced with these their own peculiar coat. 
Antony Bee, bishop of Norwich in 1342, seems to have been 
the first prelate of that see whose arms, “Gules a cross moline 
or,” appear upon the official seal. 

The ordinary seal was a mere lump of wax, with a rude im- 
pression upon either side of it, and appended to the deed by a 
string. By degrees, however, as the risk of forgery became 
greater, the seals, or rather the matrices, became more com- 
plex ; and some of those of the richer monasteries are not only 
engraven with exquisite taste, but devised with considerable 
mechanical skill. Some of these seals are simply composed 
of two plates of wax, impressed on one side only, and then 
warmed, placed back to back so as to cohere and form but 
one disc, including the string or strip of parchment by which 
the whole was to be suspended, the junction of the plates 
being concealed, as in the case of one of the seals of Bury 
Abbey, by a legend impressed round the edge. The matrix 
of such a seal was composed of two pieces, of which one was 
to impress each face of the seal. There was also a device em- 
ployed in which the seal was still composed only of two plates, 
but their backs, that is, the parts that were to be in apposi- 
tion, were not plain, but each was furnished with certain pro- 
jections which were intended to pass through open spaces in 
the opposite plate. Thus, for example, supposing one face to 
represent an abbot, the space for his features would be left 
hollow, and the features themselves would be supplied from 
the back of the other plate of wax. In this way an extreme 
degree of complexity was introduced into seals, and forgery 
became difficult if not impracticable. It was the business of 
a special monastic officer to provide wax, and affix the abbey- 
seal when required. 

When Abbot Samson had ordered a new seal, and called in 
and destroyed all the lesser seals, the abuse of which had done 
so much evil under his predecessor, he became at least certain 
that no inferior officer could borrow money upon his official 
security without the consent of his superior. 

Shortly after Samson’s installation, he summoned the barons, 
knights and freemen, who held under the abbey, to pay homage 
to their new superior. Amongst them came Sir Thomas de 
Hastings, claiming the seneschalship for his nephew, a minor. 
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The abbot stated at once the terms upon which he would 
accede to the demand, and after some difficulty, as the office 
was hereditary, Hastings was permitted to employ a substi- 
tute; “but,” said the abbot, with the air of Louis XIV. him- 
self, “by God’s help I will be my own seneschal !” 

Whilst Samson was a private monk, he had witnessed with 
great scandal the irregularities of the sacristan, who was in- 
deed, it must be confessed, a most irregular, roystering fellow. 
Not content with preferring the tinkling of the wine-cup to 
the chime of the chapel-bell, he gave regular wine-parties, 
“ frequentes bibationes,” in the sacristy, “et quaedam tacenda;” 
from which we may perhaps infer that Master William thought 
his Paradise incomplete without an Eve. However, be this 
as it may, the abbot determined to root him out. He first 
suspended, and then deposed him*., William moreover was 
a strong man; he was not only a boon companion, and there- 
fore popular, but he kept the treasury-chest, and those of his 
adherents “ quos sportula fecit amicos ” upraised symptoms 
of a rebellion. “ Here,” said they, “is the wolf that we 
dreamed about.” 

The abbot, however, seldom barked till he was prepared to 
bite. Hearing of these murmurs he came down to the chap- 
ter with a bagful of bonds, being debts to the amount of above 
£3000, incurred by the sacristan and other officers, and sealed 
with the conventual seals. “ Here,” said he, “is your wise 
* sacristan; here are his own bonds, pledging Dalmatiques, 
“ Thuribles, and all sort of ecclesiastical gear, which I have 
“redeemed.” He was content to show a sufficient, without 
giving occasion for scandal by alleging the true, cause of de- 
position. The profaned sacristy was levelled to the ground. 

Our abbot declined receiving secret complaints. ‘ Accuse,” 
said he, “openly; if a secret charge is made, I shall produce 
“the name of the accuser.” He ordered that every monk 
should have free access to his abbot. 

Upon more than one occasion Samson made a gallant stand 
for the rights of his monastery, and that against no less men 


* Great was the commotion in the monastery at this stretch of power on the 
part of its chief. The clamour extended from the cellarer down to Johannes Pug, 
who made the salsamentum in the kitchen, for none knew whose turn might come 
next. 
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than the Earl of Clare, Roger Bigod, and the stout King 
Richard himself. In the last instance the subject was the 
king’s ransom, to raise the amount of which most of the eccle- 
siastical treasures in England had been laid under contribution, 
and it was proposed to strip the shrine of St. Edmund. ‘Phe 
abbot resisted, and the cause came on before the barons of the 
Exchequer. Judgement would probably have gone against 
him, for, according to feudal notions, the occasion was a lawful 
one. The abbot however treated the matter in his usual ¢ran- 
chant style. “Of this be sure,” said he, “this thing shall 
“never be done by me, nor shall any man compel me to con- 
‘sent to it. The portals of the church are thrown open, enter 
* whoso will; let him approach who dares!” The power of 
St. Edmund, thus fearlessly asserted, prevailed. “ Nec ego 
accedam! Nec ego accedam!” said the startled barons, and 
the shrine and its appended treasures were saved. 

Upon another occasion a neighbouring ecclesiastic, ‘ Her- 
bert the Dean,’ chose to erect a windmill within the ‘ banlieu’ 
or ‘liberty’ of the monastery, a very serious infraction upon 
the rights of the feudal lord. When Samson heard of this, 
his choler rose so that he could scarce eat or speak. Next 
day, after mass, he sent the sacristan with a body of carpen- 
ters to pull down the dean’s mill and take the materials into 
safe keeping. The rumour of this order brought up the dean, 
who asserted his rights, as deans are wont to do, and said he 
wished only to erect a mill upon his own freehold to grind his 
own corn. 

“I give you such thanks, Mr. Dean,” quoth the fiery abbot, in whom 
the old Adam was thoroughly roused up, ‘‘as I should do had you cut off 
both my feet: by the visage of God, I will not eat bread until the building 


is overthrown. You are old, Sir, and you ought to know that not even the 
king nor his justiciary have power to innovate within the banlieu without 


The dean went off in very undeanlike haste, and just ma- 
naged to get his mill pulled down before the sacristan came up. 
Much in the same style the monks of Bury turned out a 
hive of Franciscans in 1258 and pulled down their dwelling. 

Jocelin tells a good story how the abbot outwitted the 
bishop of Ely. 
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Geoffrey Riddel, bishop of Ely, requested Samson to let him 
have some timber for his buildings at Clemesford. Geoffrey 
was not a man whom it was safe at that moment altogether 
to refuse, so the abbot, sorely against his will, consented. 
Samson happened to be at Meleford when one of the bishop’s 
clerks came to him from his master to obtain the promised 
permission to cut down timber at /meswell. The abbot 
marvelled at this, for he knew well there was no timber at 
Elmeswell of the size required for the bishop’s purpose ; 
however he said nothing. Meantime his forester came to tell 
him privately that the bishop’s woodsmen had been marking 
all the best timber in /meseth, a wood in Meleford. Sam- 
son at once perceived that the clerk had made a mistake, and 
inserted Ailmeswell in his warrant, whilst his superior was 
marking the timber at Ailmeseth. Fortified with this bit of 
information the abbot returned to the clerk, treated him with 
the utmost politeness, and informed him that he had great 
pleasure in meeting the bishop’s wishes. Meantime he or- 
dered the forester to fell all the marked trees, and many others 
beside, and to mark them again for the service of the abbey- 
church. The bishop soon detected the clerk’s error, and sent 
him back in high dudgeon to get it corrected ; but before this 
could be done the timber was gone. Our chronicler con- 
fesses to a hearty laugh at this piece of good generalship. 

When an object was to be gained, Samson never seems to 
have hesitated about the method of setting to work. The 
monks, it appears, were extremely jealous of the clerks or 
secular clergy, a certain number of whom were attached to 
the monastery. The abbot, upon some occasion, distrusting 
his monastic officials, associated with them in their offices 
certain clerks upon whom he could depend. Great was the 
clamour that arose; one would have thought the end of the 
world was at hand. “ What is this he is about?” said one, 
* Who ever saw such things ?” said another ; “ such a disgrace 
“never fell upon the convent; why the abbot puts a clerk 
“above a monk; ecce clericum constiluit magistrum super 
“ celerarium, ut nihil boni possit facere sine eo. The abbot 
“libels his monks; he holds them in distrust ; he takes coun- 
* sel of clerks; he loves clerks. How is the fine gold become 
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“dim!” The abbot however went on his way, and by de- 
grees relieved the monastery from its debts. 

But we must conclude. Those who wish to learn more of 
our abbot, who are curious to know what was the conversa- 
tion, what the mental cultivation, of a monastic body upwards 
of six hundred years ago, cannot do better than read for 
themselves the Chronicles of Jocelin de Brakelond in the con- 
venient form in which they have been put forth by Mr. Gage 
Rokewode. 


Articte III. 


Report from the Select Committee on Payment of Wages, to- 
gether with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Index. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 20th of 
July, 1842. 


Tue circumstances under which a committee was appointed 
during the last session to inquire into the truck-system will 
probably be remembered. A new member of Parliament, 
bent on setting all the world to rights on all questions of 
commerce and social economy, and at the same time on gain- 
ing for himself the name and fame of the “ people’s friend,” 
loudly proclaimed that corn-laws and other restrictions on 
commerce had nothing to do with the depressed condition of 
our manufactures and the distress of our artisans, but that 
the sole and whole cause of these evils was to be found in 
the misconduct of English manufacturers, who cheated their 
customers with bad goods, and cheated and oppressed their 
workmen by the truck-system. Knaresborough proclaimed, 
by the strong lungs of her representative, that not free-trade, 
but a check on the dishonesty and rapacity of English manu- 
facturers was the task to which the legislature must apply 
itself in order to alleviate the distress of the working-classes., 
These charges of fraud and rapacity, which were first brought 
against English manufacturers generally, were afterwards nar- 
rowed by Mr. Ferrand, and, by a coincidence very suspiciously 
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convenient for an upholder of the corn-laws, were asserted to 
apply especially to the manufacturers of the Anti-corn-law 
League. Every master-manufacturer belonging to this asso- 
ciation was a truck-master, cheated his workmen of half their 
wages, and then laid the distress caused by his own cruel 
dishonesty to the account of the corn-laws. It now became 
important, for the credit of the anti-corn-law cause, that some 
notice should be taken of this declaimer. So long as he con- 
fined himself to general propositions on the face of them 
absurd, or even to general charges, there was no reason for 
feeding his desire of importance by any serious notice of his 
declamations ; but when a foolish general argument was at- 
tempted to be bolstered up by personal charges against the 
opponents of the corn-laws, then there were many who would 
gladly lay hold of these charges if not disproved; and how- 
ever false, they would derive weight from being specific; and 
however high the characters of the persons attacked, this 
could be known only within limited circles; and if these at- 
tacks had not been answered, serious injury might have been 
inflicted on a great public cause through the medium of its 
advocates, however unworthy the attacks in themselves, or 
however insignificant their author. Mr. Ferrand’s statements 
with regard to the members of the Anti-corn-law League were 
authoritatively denied by Mr. C. Villiers, Mr. Cobden and 
others. Mr. Ferrand reiterated his assertions. A Committee 
of the House of Commons was the obvious recourse for the 
purpose of testing assertions thus persevered in; and however 
inconvenient this might be to Mr. Ferrand, or however far 
from his intention it might have been to go beyond wide- 
mouthed declamation on the truck-system, there was no help 
for him when his opponents called for a committee to inves- 
tigate a subject treated by himself as of the first importance, 
and made a vehicle for personal charges against them. Mr. 
Ferrand accordingly, after a little time, moved for a committee 
to inquire both into the truck-system and the fraudulent de- 
teriorations of manufactured goods, which he had alleged to 
be practised as extensively as payment of wages in truck. 
Sir James Graham, on the part of the government, very pro- 
perly objected to the second proposed subject of inquiry ; for 
as to fraudulent deteriorations, what fraud is there in making 
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inferior goods which are bought as such, and for which there 
is ademand as such? and even if it were desirable for the 
legislature to elevate the quality of manufactures beyond the 
wants of customers, how is it to be done? As far as truck is 
concerned, this, apart from such foolish and malicious decla- 
mation as Mr. Ferrand’s, is a proper subject for inquiry ; and 
in consenting to the appointment of a committee to inquire 
how far this evil exists, and how the legislature may prevent 
it, the government did an act of justice to the individuals 
whom Mr. Ferrand had attacked, and narrowed Mr. Ferrand’s 
motion to something reasonable and practicable. A com- 
mittee was appointed “ to inquire into the operation of the law 
“which prohibits the payment of wages in goods or otherwise 
“than in the current coin of the realm, and into the alleged 
violations and defects of the existing enactments.” Lord 
Ashley presided over this committee. It included Mr. C. 
Villiers, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford and Sir John Guest, who were well qualified to 
prevent Mr. Ferrand or any one else from turning the com- 
mittee to mischievous purposes, and of whose usefulness the 
examinations of the several witnesses afford abundant proofs. 
Not that Mr. Ferrand, poor man, seems to have had any 
mischief in him when once in committee. The committee 
seems to have tamed the fierce orator of the House. The 
opportunity of pursuing the Anti-corn-law League manufac- 
turers is altogether thrown away. The report of the com- 
mittee is much more valuable than it would have been had 
Mr. Ferrand retained in it the prominence that might have 
been apprehended, or than was to be expected from so in- 
auspicious an origin. 

The report consists exclusively of the evidence which the 
committee received. This evidence does not, as may be sup- 
posed, establish Mr. Ferrand’s proposition that the truck- 
system is a chief cause of the distress prevailing among the 
working-classes. There is no trace, throughout the evidence, 
of an attempt to connect this system exclusively or more par- 
ticularly with master-manufacturers who oppose the corn-laws ; 
any attempt of this sort the judgement of Lord Ashley would 
have been sure to repress, and Mr. Ferrand was of course too 
glad to drop quietly in committee a topic which it was all very 
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well to work in speeches in the House, but which was never 
intended to undergo minute examination. Mr. Ferrand, there- 
fore, his charges and his theories, may now be put out of the 
question. No thanks to him, the evidence reported by the 
committee is valuable and interesting. It is impossible for 
any one to read this evidence without convincing himself, or 
being confirmed in a conviction which he has arrived at by 
an d-priori process, that truck is an evil in itself, and that it 
behoves the legislature to endeavour to prevent it. It is not, 
as Mr. Ferrand would argue, or, perhaps we should say, did 
argue, a chief cause of general distress, but yet a cause of 
distress,—greatly fed by other causes more powerful and im- 
portant, truck being always practised more as there is more 
distress among manufacturers, yet aggravating the evils worked 
by these other causes, and acting by itself,—having a separate 
action, and capable of being separately dealt with. This evi- 
dence abundantly establishes the prevalence of the truck- 
system to a great extent, and to the same extent the violation 
and evasion of Mr. Littleton’s (now Lord Hatherton’s) act. 
The evidence is valuable also as a contribution to the “con- 
dition-of-England question.” 

When we speak of truck as an evil, we do not forget that 
the payment of wages in truck is capable under certain cir- 
cumstances of being made a benefit to workmen. Instances 
of the beneficial working of the payment of wages in truck 
are recorded in this volume. A truck-shop was kept, pre- 
viously to the passing of the truck-act in 1831, on Sir John 
Guest’s iron-works at Doulas, Glamorganshire. It had been 
once given up, before its final discontinuance, in consequence 
of its entailing loss on the proprietors; very unlike the gene- 
rality of truck-shops. 


“They kept it until 1823, and then gave it up because they lost a good 
deal by it; they used to buy largely to keep the prices regular, and in one 
year they lost £3000 by a purchase of flour ; they never raised the price: we 
were then in an isolated place upon the top of a hill; now we have a town 
around us...... We gave up the shop in 1823, and in 1828, at the request 
of the men, we established another one ; that we kept on till 1831, when 
the truck-bill came into operation ; we then gave notice we should discon- 
tinue the shop, but the men remonstrated and asked us to continue it, in order 
to regulate the prices.”’—Evidence of Mr. Thomas Evans, p. 68. 


In a remote place, or in large isolated works, where there 
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are no shops, or very bad ones, for the workmen to go to, they 
may be supplied from a good master’s stores with good articles 
at low prices. In such a case as we are supposing, there is a 
closer bond of connexion between the master and the workman 
than where there is a crowded neighbourhood; and a good 
master (whom we are also supposing) will consider himself a 
father to his workmen; and while he consults their present 
comfort in the quality and price of the commodities which he 
supplies in payment of wages, will take care also that their 
permanent interests are not forgotten, will establish schools, 
benefit-clubs, medical-clubs, etc., and secure small periodical 
contributions for these purposes from the wages of the work- 
men. Here there will be no compulsion on the workmen to 
make them submit to truck-payments; and it may be so 
managed, and would be managed by the good master, who is 
one of the circumstances of the case, that the workmen should 
always know the exact state of their accounts, that the stores 
should contain everything which they can possibly require, 
and that they should have full power of choice in their house- 
keeping, so that they may not be less practised in economy 
than if they received weekly money-wages. Anywhere, in- 
deed, with a good master, who would scorn to cheat and 
oppress his workmen, and who adopts the truck-system with 
no other view of profit than for its convenience in enabling 
him to dispense to a great extent with money in carrying on 
his business, the payment of wages in truck will probably be 
beneficial. It may injure some neighbouring retail shop- 
keepers who will lose custom, but against this there is to be 
set the advantage of better goods supplied at lower prices 
(probably wholesale prices) to the workmen, and the check 
which the truck-system places on the spendthrift and drunk- 
ard. An apologist of the truck-system as practised at the 
Cambrian works at Maisteg, Glamorganshire, Mr. Thomas, 
the surgeon of the works, says, and says very justly so far as 
the remark applies generally,— 


**The women and children find themselves a great deal better off in 
having this shop to go to, because they never suffer by the improvidence 
of the men. I always take care to have a pound in my pocket, if possible, 
but I cannot say so much for the workmen ; the greater number would go 
and drink it away immediately.” —Page 144. 
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The Rev. H. Pountney, of Wolverhampton, who holds 
strong opinions against the truck-system, and therefore puts 
the advantages as exceptions as naturally as the former wit- 
ness represents them to be the general rule, gives substantially 
similar testimony. He is asked, “ Do the people themselves 
“ complain of the system?” His answer is, “ Invariably, ex- 
“ cept in cases where the husbands are exceedingly drunken ; 
‘in some few cases where the men are exceedingly drunken, 
“ the wives have possession of the truck-note, and they think 
it a blessing to them.”—Page 125. Truck, then, may have 
its beneficial uses, and more especially in remote and isolated 
situations; but these remote and isolated situations will ne- 
cessarily be few, and good shops will generally be found to 
establish themselves in a short time where they are wanted. 
A good master is an essential element in the beneficial in- 
stances of truck; and not only is a good master a chance, 
but the profit which it is in the power of the master to derive 
from the fraudulent practice of truck, and the power which 
the master generally possesses over his workman, combine to 
render it probable that the truck-system will be practised in 
the generality of cases to the detriment, and not to the ad- 
vantage, of workmen. Experience shows that it is so. In 
the generality of cases, truck is practised by bad masters for 
their own profit ; workmen are defrauded and oppressed, their 
comforts abridged, their social condition lowered, their cha- 
racters injured by it. Its various modes of operation for evil, 
and its injurious results, are fully illustrated in this volume of 
evidence. Viewing, then, the mass of the results of the pay- 
ment of wages in truck, we pronounce the truck-system to be 
an evil. 

We think we see in the cross-examinations to which many 
of the witnesses were subjected by Mr. C. Villiers and Mr. 
Cobden, and which were generally attended by useful results, 
indications of an opinion held by these truly excellent politi- 
cians that truck is only a symptom, and not at all a cause, of 
distress, and that no good can be done by meddling with it. 
Though this is not so great an error as the opposite one of 
making it a chief cause of distress among the working-classes, 
yet we are satisfied that it is an error, and will endeavour in a 
few words to show it to be so. It is to be admitted of course, 
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that if employment were to be had everywhere for asking, 
there would be no truck, for then the truck-master would 
have no hold upon the workman, who could immediately find 
a demand for his labour elsewhere. It is to be admitted also 
that truck begins with a difficulty of obtaining employment, 
which gives the master a hold upon his men, and that it both 
extends and becomes more cruel in its operation as the con- 
dition of manufactures is depressed, and by a necessary con- 
sequence master-manufacturers become more eager to squeeze 
profit, if they can, out of their workmen’s wages, and work- 
men more weak to resist the extortion of their masters. But 
workmen will have motives for staying where they are and 
have been accustomed to be employed, other than the diffi- 
culty of procuring work elsewhere ; and there may be difficulty 
or doubt as to this, without such scarcity of employment as 
constitutes a period of distress. Masters have many advan- 
tages over their workmen for the adoption of the truck-system, 
besides the hold upon them derived from scarcity of employ- 
ment; the men may not see the operations of the system, or 
they may see it and from indolence acquiesce, to their own 
permanent injury and that of their families. And in a period 
of distress, of which a general prevalence of severe forms of 
truck will certainly be a symptom, truck necessarily acts to 
make this distress fall more hardly on the workmen who are 
brought under the operation of the truck-system, and to 
lighten its operations for masters who compensate themselves 
in some degree for fewer orders and smaller profits by this 
clandestine mode of reducing workmen’s wages. We will 
speak with more particular reference to the state of things 
among ourselves, and described in the report of the select 
committee,—a general prevalence of truck, which, being pro- 
hibited by statute, is of course far from being universal, and 
which is found chiefly among manufacturers of inferior calibre. 
General as it is throughout the country, it cannot under these 
circumstances be viewed as contributing in any material de- 
gree to keep up the money-rate of wages. This will be settled 
among the yet numerous manufacturers, comprising almost 
all the large and wealthy firms in the kingdom, who do not 
practise a fraudulent truck. The cheating truck-masters will 
cheat their workmen out of what, if they paid in money as 
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their betters do, they would have to pay. It is not, as seems 
to be Mr. Cobden’s opinion from the following piece of 
cross-examination, an alternative of truck or reduced money- 
wages :— 

**1617. Mr. Cobden.—Has it ever occurred to you to calculate how 
much the reduction in wages amounts to by paying those men in truck ?— 
No. 

“1618. But it is a reduction of wages, forcing them to buy goods at a 
higher price than they could otherwise buy them ; you would consider that 
a reduction of wages ?—Yes, and very injurious. 

“1619. Do you think it more unpopular with the men to have the 
wages reduced in that way, than to have the scale of wages reduced ?— 
Yes, I believe from what I have heard that the men would be more satisfied 
to receive a less amount of money than with the truck-system.”—Page 77. 

Of course they would. Even if the money-rate of wages 
were likely to fall in any considerable degree on the cessation 
of truck, which we do not believe to be the case, the diminu- 
tion effected by truck in particular cases will be a greater loss 
than in the same cases would result from a general reduction 
of money-wages; and how impossible is it besides, with the 
truck-system, to calculate precisely an amount of profit equi- 
valent to what would be the proper reduction of money-wages, 
and how sure are the workmen to suffer from the facilities for 
fraud furnished to the master by the uncertainty of this me- 
dium of payment! A shilling or a sovereign is a certain thing, 
but who shall fix the value of a pound of butter or a yard of 
cloth? The workmen will of course have to submit to the 
master’s valuation. And again, even if the workmen were 
likely to lose nothing out of the value of their money-wages, 
is there no injury done to the workmen, out of whose hands 
the disbursement of their money-wages is taken, and who, if 
they get their full money’s worth in goods, yet are confined 
to the goods of their master’s stock, and are debarred from 
savings and subscriptions to clubs which have a view to the 
future? The generality of masters will at least be without 
the active benevolence to provide for the workman’s future 
interests, and it is more than is to be hoped for that they will 
not make dishonest profit by the supply of goods for wages. 

Disapproving of Mr, Ferrand’s absurdly exaggerated views 
on the subject of truck, we are yet anxious to guard against 
the usual effect of this sort of exaggeration, and to prevent the 
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real evils of truck, and the real merits of legislation against 
truck, from being lost sight of, in the misfortune which has 
befallen this question of association with Mr. Ferrand, Le- 
gislation against truck is sometimes objected to as an inter- 
ference with the rate of wages. It is not this, except by being 
an interference to prevent the rapacity and fraud of masters 
from interfering with the natural rate of wages, The distinc- 
tion between interference with the natural laws governing the 
rate of wages, and the modus operandi of legislation against 
truck, was very clearly and justly put by Mr. Huskisson, in 
his speech on Mr. Littleton’s Bill, July 5, 1830, where he 
describes the object of the Bill as being, not a regulation of 
contracts between master and workman, but an enforcement 
of the contracts on masters, who will avail themselves of their 
many advantages over their workmen to violate or evade them 
(Speeches, vol. iii. p.626.). Adam Smith also has given his 
sanction to legislation against truck, in a passage in which he 
mentions it incidentally, for the purpose of contrasting it with 
legislation to fix the rate of wages. 

«‘ Whenever the legislature attempts to regulate the differences between 
masters and their workmen, its counsellors are always the masters ; when 
the regulation, therefore, is in favour of the workmen, it is always just and 
equitable; but it is sometimes otherwise when in favour of the masters. 
Thus the law which obliges the masters in several different trades to pay 
their workmen in money, and not in goods, is quite just and equitable. 
It imposes no real hardship upon the masters. J¢ only obliges them to pay 
that value in money which they pretended to pay, but did not always really 
pay, in goods,”’— Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 235 (M‘Culloch’s Edition). 

We will now proceed to give some account of the evidence, 
and will commence with one or two of the most glaring in- 
stances of oppressive fraud practised by truck-masters con- 
tained in the volume. The instances which we select are re- 
lated by workmen who have themselves been the sufferers, and 
are related by more witnesses than one, But the truth of the 
particular facts is of less consequence, as whether the instances 
related occurred or not, they still illustrate what is liable to 
happen with the truck-system. 

Four colliers from the Darley Main Colliery, near Barnsley, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, give evidence as to the way 
in which the truck-system is worked in that establishment. 
There is a shop about forty yards from the premises, having 
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the name of the masters’ book-keeper over the door. They 
are paid their wages once a fortnight, in money, on the pre- 
mises; and they are obliged to lay out what money they spend 
at this shop. As one of the witnesses expresses it, “ They 
“ paid us in money, but we took it in one hand to deliver it 
“ with the other ; we had never to bring it away; if we did, 
“ we should not have any more work.” This, as usual, is the 
nature of the obligation to deal at the shop. One of the wit- 
nesses produced before the Committee a notice which he had 
received to quit his work, immediately after he had told his 
employers that if his wages were reduced, as had been threat- 
ened, he “ should be obliged to go to another shop, and lay out 
his money to the best advantage.” The colliers with large 
families necessarily require to spend their whole earnings at 
this shop; but others do not require goods to the extent of 
their wages, and these have at different times money-balances 
to take away. A sharp eye however is kept on those more 
fortunate colliers. 

“ The shopkeeper has said at times, he wished I would take rather more 
stuff, for he was afraid the master would be grumbling at us again 
Since I have been there,there was a regulation that those who did not average 
so much a week at the shop were to have notice, and I believe about a dozen 
got notice ; at that time they began to take more stuff at the shop, and to 
dispose of it among their neighbours in the best way that they could, so as 
to stop on; if not, they would have been turned off as soon as their notice 
was up; the people are scared at being turned off. It is a place where they 
have coals of a good quality, and they have a very good sale, more so than at 
other places, and the work-people wish to keep onat a bit of regular work, and 
therefore they are content to put up with a great deal more than what they would 
otherwise do.”” 


The goods at the shop are all dear and bad, except sugar, 
which, one of the witnesses says, there is no fault to find with. 
Bacon is 2d. a pound dearer than at other shops, “The malt 
is as much as 6d. a strike more than we can get it anywhere 
“ else, and their flour is a great deal worse article, and 2d. a 
“ stone dearer.” The flour is a long and sad story. One of 
the witnesses produced a sample of flour, for which he had to 
pay 2s. 6d. a stone, when the ordinary price of good flour was 
2s. 4d.: it was full of lumps; the bread made of it was “ quite 
heavy and sad,” and it had given him and his children a 
bowel-complaint, and it had been the same with other work- 
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men and their families, The character of this flour does not 
rest only on the evidence of the workmen. Lord Ashley re- 
quested Dr. Faraday to analyse the specimens of flour sub- 
mitted to the Committee ; and the following is an extract from 
a letter written by Dr. Faraday to Lord Ashley on the subject : 


‘* The specimens consisted of powder and lumps. Part of the powder is 
old flour, and I cannot judge sufficient to say whether it is good or bad. 
Some of the lumps are portions of aggregated flour; they are brownish and 
hard, and appear to result from flour wetted: whether they are wheaten 
flour or not, I cannot say, but they are the best parts of the specimen, for 
they contain no extra earthy matter. Other lumps are much whiter, and are 
better looking, but are principally made up of clay. I return four bottles, and 
will thus account for them :—your Lordship sent me 252 grains of mixture. 
Bottle No.1. contains 29 grains of the best-looking white lumps, principally 
clay, which I picked out as a specimen. Bottle No. 2. contains 33 grains of 
the hardened lumps, which I presume is flour that has been wetted: the 
other 190 grains I pulverized in a mortar, breaking up all the lumps, and 
producing an uniform mixture: a part of it is in bottle No.3. Of this I 
took 50 grains and analysed it : it gave me 9§ grains of white earthy matter, 
in fact, white clay, which had been added to the flour, and this clay is now 
in bottle No.4. So, of the powder or flour in bottle No.3, 19 per cent is 
clay ; and if I had left in all the other lumps, so as to have had an average of 
the whole 252 grains, the clay would have been 24 per cent., or nearly a fourth 
of thewhole. For a comparative experiment, I took 50 grains of good flour 
from a jarin the laboratory ; it gave me the usual fusible ash of phosphate, 
silica and alkali, amounting to 0°3 of a grain, or 0°6 of a grain per cent., 


19 


being +, part instead of =. 

This flour, one of the witnesses says, they had been serving 
out at the shop for three or four months previous, and were 
supplying at the time he gave his evidence for 2s. 6d. a stone. 
Apart from the inferior quality of the goods, the witnesses 
agree in saying, that they lose 3s. in the pound out of their 
wages, in the prices. 

“ If we had our wages paid in money to the full amount, we could go 
and lay our money out at other places, and have 3s. to purchase some cloth- 
ing for our families, but we are deprived of this; they take advantage of us 
by robbing us, if I may so call it, and our families are destitute of bedding 
and of clothing. If we had this amount regular for about six months, what 
a quantity of clothes we might get for our families ! ” 


Some of the colliers belonging to these works are forced to 
live in houses belonging to their masters, for which they pay 
high rents, that are stopped from their wages at the office. 


“ If a man has a large family he is nearly compelled to take all his money 
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in goods, and moreover than that, they tie them down to live in their houses, 
though I do not: there are many who pay 3s, a week for houses for what I 
am paying 1s. 9d. Two of my friends pay 2s. 6d. a week for their houses, 
though I have a far better house and a garden to it, and all for 1s. 9d. a 
week.””—Report, pp. 148, 157. 


Our next instance illustrates a very common and very cruel 
form of this evil, which consists in making workmen take 
quantities of goods which the masters have no means of dis- 
posing of, and which are not wanted by the men, and which 
they have to go on working to pay for. The hold of the 
master on the workman is increased while the latter is in debt. 
There is a forcible phrase to denote the workman’s condition 
while he is in debt to his master; he is said to be “ in the 
master’s ribs” (see evidence of Miles Brearey, p.14). The 
masters put their workmen in debt, in order to be able to do 
what they like with them, and the workmen try to get into 
debt, in order to be sure of retaining employment. “ I have 
heard working-men remark,” says the witness whom we have 
just referred to, “ that they were not safe to retain employ- 
ment unless they were ‘ in their masters’ ribs.’” The instance 
which we now give shall be related by one of the workmen 
who suffered from it, Jeremiah Davison, a woolcomber of 
Bradford, working at the time for Messrs. Turner and Mitchell 
of that place. He was employed by them for rather better 
than two years, during the whole of which time they paid 
partly in goods and partly in money, and paid in goods on the 
cruel plan of the following instance ;— 


** About three or four weeks before Christmas, 1841, when I went in with 
my work, the foreman told me they had 50 pieces of worsted stuff they 
wanted the combers to take; we were to pay ls. a week; I told him I had 
a very large family, and would rather be without it: he said, ‘I would ad- 
vise you to take it; it will be something better for you to take one of them,’ 
and when I saw the others were going to take them, I saw plainly I must 
take one, or I should not have any work, and I put my name down and I 
took one, and they stopped Is. a week till Christmas; and at Christmas time 
the men were ordered to have one lather of wool [7s. worth of work], and 
them that were in the books were to have two, but that lather was to be 
stopped towards his debt in the book: I said I thought it was hard service 
to stop all that at once; 1 thought if we paid what the agreement was with 
the master that that was sufficient, and that that was ls. a week; then 
after that he told me he thought I was a man of a very mean principle, that 
I would not do work to pay my debi off when I had it to do: then he stopped 
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2s. in one week, and I told him I thought he was not doing right with me : 
he was aggravated again with me, and told me I was dissatisfied ; I said he 
knew what a large family I had: as soon as ever I paid the last shilling, he 
told me to go and fetch my work that I might go about my business.” 


The dismissal was the punishment for making complaints. 
The other workmen said to him, when he was dismissed, 
* Davison, you should go and stayed [order] a pack of flour 
“ from the foreman, and you would not have lost your work.” 
Now for the goods which, as we have seen, were forced upon 
the fifty wooleombers :— 


“‘ T wanted to sell some of them to my neighbours, but nobody would buy 
it or have it; it cost me 1/. 1s., and 4s. for dyeing, making 1/. 5s. the 
twenty-eight yards; they said, at the dearest place they could go to they 
could get it at 8d., and it stood me nearly 11d. My mistress cut it up for 
frocks and petticoats; J had some of them before in the same way that we 
had to sell to live upon ; we had not a bite or tack to live upon while we were 
working this lather of wool extra,”—Pages 23, 24. 


Another witness, Squire Hutey, a hosier of Bradford, who 
corroborates Davison’s story in all its particulars, is asked :— 


“32. Chairman.—How do they dispose of it? do they go about from shop 
to shop, or is there any place where there is a demand for it?—No, they 
have to use it themselves, or sell it at any price they can get for it. 

33, In hawking those things from shop to shop, do not these persons 
contravene the law of the land? are they allowed to do it ?—No, it is against 
the law of the land,” —Page 2. 


Here is an instance from Wales, where the truck-system is 
practised generally in the iron-works and collieries of Glamor- 
ganshire and Monmouthshire, and in many of the largest 
establishments. William Morgan describes the system pur- 
sued at the Abercan and Cwmous works, in Monmouthshire. 


“ We have goods put in one end of the shop, and after we have a quantity 
of goods, 5s. or 10s. or 15s, or 20s., they will cast it up and send me with 
this book to the other end of the shop to have cash to bring to pay for those 
goods ; we must not take the money (this cash) away, but pay it all back 
there ; not even one penny to have a pennyworth of balm, and if we want a 
penny or two to pay any man whatever, we must sell some of these thingsand 
lose a penny upon the article; if we want a quarter of potatoes from a 
huckster, we must sell some of the articles: if we say a word, they pick an 
excuse, and take some means to put us out of the works. A collier out of 
Abercan told me this week he can have in Newport as much for 13s. 4d. as 
he can have in the Abercan shop for 17. Jt is a regular thing that we can 
have in the town for ready money for 14s. or 15s. as much as we can have for 
11. from this shop. We lose as much asthat. Another thing, we must take 
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it as they have it: they want to give it us of bad quality. When we buy 
bacon at 1s. (or) 10d. a pound, it is like something wet out of the pickle ; 
when we go to a shop we can have it dry and hard, and a couple of pennies 
a pound cheaper. J lodged at a baker’s house, and I was forced to bring 
currants to him to pay the rent, and lose 1d. in the pound, and on tobacco or 
sugar at least a penny or a halfpenny in the pound.” —Page 108. 


This witness produced samples of tea, sugar, bread and 
cheese furnished at the works. The sugar was 9d. a pound, 
and to be had in Newport or Pontypool for 6d. or 7d.; and 
the tobacco 7}d., at ashop inthe town 6d. Another witness, 
a coker of the Pentwyn iron-works near Pontypool, being 


asked,— 

“ Would you rather have your wages nominally 1/., or be paid 15s. in hard 
money ?”—Answer. “ I would rather have 15s. in hard money, and could 
do better with it.”—Page 110. 

We cannot refrain, at the risk of being tedious, from add- 
ing two extracts from the evidence of Mr. Pritchard, an 
accountant of some iron-works in Monmouthshire where the 
truck-system is pursued, and who would therefore be natu- 
rally supposed to have a bias in favour of the system. His 
evidence, which is of a general nature, is very interesting :— 

“* 2373. Does it sometimes happen that goods are forced upon the work- 
people they do not want ?—I have heard many instances of that kind, and 
I can relate one case, not of my own knowledge, but I am informed by the 
workmen, that the masters have such an opportunity, not like a shop in a 
town, where they may hold the old stock and lose by it; but when the stock 
increases, that they reserve such and such goods to turn off others. For in- 
stance, I am informed by the workmen, that if bacon is getting stale, or it is 
necessary to force it off, then fresh meat is not killed, or suspended, or they 
cannot have it; it is in fact denied to them. One instance that they in- 
formed me of at a particular work was this, which seemed very cruel ; where 
they refused to let them have moist sugar, and forced them to take lump, 
which is considered altogether a luxury among the working class.”— 
Page 112. 

“ [ have heard of one case, a peculiar case, but I cannot give it upon my 
own knowledge and information, only as hearsay, but from most credible 
witnesses, who will come forward; itis the case of a workman about a fort- 
night or three weeks, or nearly a month ago, whose child died ; he could get 
no money ; there was nothing to be had at the works ; he asked for money, and 
it was denied him, but if he chose to take goods out of the shop he was wel- 
come; that was the answer, that he might take goods out of the shop, and 
bury his child ; and he was obliged to take goods up and sell them, in order 
to bury his child.” —Page 113. 


The first nine witnesses before the Committee come from 
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the district around Bradford, Mr. Ferrand’s own district. 
They are all apparently trustworthy witnesses, and prove the 
extensive prevalence of severe forms of truck in the mills and 
collieries of that district. The cross-examinations of Messrs. 
Cobden and Villiers elicited that the truck-system is adopted 
almost exclusively in the smaller establishments of this di- 
strict, and in the small towns rather than in the large ones. 

There are three witnesses from different parts of Lancashire. 
The evidence of one of them, Montgomery, which principally 
relates to the large factory of the Messrs. Dugdale at Burn- 
ley, is entirely discredited by documents in reply, which are 
printed in the Appendix. Another of the witnesses, Mr. 
M‘Douall, a surgeon of Bury, a declaimer, rather of the same 
sort as his patron, Mr. Ferrand, was very much shaken in 
cross-examination. But the residuum of what is reasonable 
in M‘Douall’s evidence, and the evidence of Mr. Oldfield, a 
solicitor’s clerk at Chorley, sufficiently establish the preva- 
lence of a baneful truck among the smaller manufacturing 
establishments in Lancashire. 

We regret not to have space to do more than refer to the 
very interesting and valuable evidence of Mr. Lewis as to 
the prevalence of truck in the nail-trade, at Dudley, pages 
51-64. 

There are ten witnesses from Monmouthshire and Gla- 
morganshire ; two of them, the surgeon and the accountant 
of the Cambrian works where the truck-system is pursued, 
and according to other witnesses, unfairly, are apologists of 
the system, particularly as it is pursued in their own works, 
In this part of the country truck prevails in the largest esta- 
blishments. Pope’s 


“ Astride his cheese Sir Morgan might be seen,” 


would seem almost a poetical foresight of truck-realities in 
Wales. The works at Merthyr Tydvil are exceptions to the 
general rule; and the works in Aberdere and the Tredegar 
works are mentioned as other exceptions. The Rhymney 
works, the Cambrian works, and the Maisteg works, all 
large establishments, are principally spoken of in this evi- 
dence ; and in all of them truck appears to be practised in a 
manner oppressive to the men. The Rhymney works belong 
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to a company, of which Mr. Alderman Copeland, M.P., is an 
influential member. This gentleman took an opportunity in 
the House of Commons of attacking Sir John Guest, he 
having practised the truck-system. We have already men- 
tioned how the truck-system was pursued in Sir John 
Guest’s works, to his loss, instead of being, as in the Rhym- 
ney works, a source of profit. Wages are now paid entirely 
in money in Sir John Guest’s works, and the men deal at 
what shops they choose in Merthyr Tydvil. One of the 
witnesses draws a comparison between the condition of the 
workmen belonging to the Rhymney works and that of the 
workmen at Merthyr Tydvil, which Mr. Alderman Copeland 
was a bold man to provoke (page 88). 

The state of things in the island of Portland, as described 
by three witnesses, is very curious, and worthy of a somewhat 
detailed notice. The population of this island, about 2800, is 
chiefly dependent on the working of its stone quarries. A 
considerable portion of these quarries is crown property, 
and all this portion is leased to the Messrs. Stewart, on terms 
which former parliamentary influence in Weymouth has ren- 
dered very favourable to the lessees. The remainder of the 
quarry-land seems, from the evidence, to be held chiefly in 
small portions, by stone-merchants and by other indivi- 
duals, who let stone-merchants work their quarries on pay- 
ment of 2s. for every ton of stone raised from them. The 
working-quarrymen are paid for their labour at the rate of 
11s. for every ton of stone raised. The Messrs. Stewart, who 
are the largest capitalists, and carry on the most extensive 
business in the island, pay their workmen every six months, 
in money. More stress is laid in the evidence, than it seems 
to us to deserve, on the circumstance of these gentlemen 
paying in money, paying it as they do only twice a year; but 
the condition of all other workmen is certainly worse than 
that of those who are employed by the Messrs. Stewart. They 
are settled with never in less than six months, sometimes it 
is nine months, sometimes twelve. Mr. Shepherd, a very 
respectable and intelligent witness, gives an instance of a 
recent settlement of an account between,employer and work- 
men which had been going on for two or three years. The 
stone-merchants generally supply flour to the men from stores 
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of their own, and give them orders on shops in Portland or 
Weymouth for other articles. “The different masters charge 
* different prices for the flour, some 2/. 14s., others 3/., for a 
“sack of 280 lbs.” Mr. Shepherd produced a bill, made out 
by a quarry-master against a workman, for flour, where it is 
charged at one time 60s. a sack, and four months later 65s. a 
sack; the price at Weymouth being 48s. One master keeps 
a shop where cheese, butter and bacon are supplied, as well 
as flour: in this instance salt butter, to be bought at 10d. a 
pound, is charged 1s, 2d.; bacon bought at Weymouth for 
6d. a pound is retailed to the workmen at 9d. But the sy- 
stem of orders on shops adopted by other merchants is vir- 
tually the same with a shop kept by the merchant himself, 
Orders are the circulating medium of the island :— 


‘It is the custom in the island, if one man owes another man money 
and he cannot pay him, he gives him an order upon his master for bread or 
flour, whatever his master deals in. I know an instance of a carrier who 
was owed some money: he applied to the man for the money, and the man 
said, ‘I cannot pay you, but I will give you an order upon our people for a 
sack of beans;’ the man went for the sack of beans, and asked the price ; 
he went off to Weymouth to receive the beans, where he was told to go for 
it; the carter asked at the stores the price of the beans ; the answer was ‘ 20s. 
ready money, but for credit they are 24s.’” 


The workman therefore in this case lost 4s. in paying his 
debt. Mr. Shepherd estimates the profit to the employers, 
or to the shops connected with them, at from 15 to 20 per 
cent., and sometimes as high as from 25 to 30 per cent. 
Custom is taken away from the retail shopkeepers of Port- 
land and Weymouth; and for what goods the workmen have 
not the facility of getting from their masters, they cannot get 
credit from the tradesmen, or the tradesmen, if they trust, 
cannot get payment. Mr. Shepherd is asked :— 


“* 2415. Chairman.—Does it ever happen on the day of settlement that 
the quarryman who has been in full work unexpectedly finds himself in- 
debted to his employer ?—Yes. 

** 2416. When he comes to the day of settlement, instead of having any- 
thing to receive, he is in debt to the Company ?—Yes. One man told me 
on Friday last, that when he settled with his master he expected he should 
have 5/. to receive, instead of which he was brought in debt to the Company. 

« 2417. Mr. Ferrand, To what amount ?—Eight or ten shillings, and he 
expected to receive 5/.”—Page 114. 
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The Portlanders intermarry among themselves exclusively, 
and any workman opposing the system would injure not 
only himself, but relations and connexions. The nominal 
wages of 11s. per ton of stone clearly sustains a considerable 
abatement by this mode of paying them; and in the case of 
the Messrs. Stewart, who pay, as is said, money-wages twice 
a year, even if they reap no profit, their workmen must sus- 
tain loss by being compelled to live on six months’ credit. 
These gentlemen have not the excuse put forward by the 
smaller stone-merchants of small capital, and the necessity of 
waiting for returns of money from the stone, which is slow to 
raise, before they can pay the quarrymen. Paying wages 
only once in six months, they are responsible for the injury 
done to their workmen by the credit-system; and they keep 
up the truck-system in the island. Were they to pay their 
workmen once a week, the small masters of the island would be 
compelled to follow their example; and if the small capitalists 
or merchants without capital who are now driving the stone 
trade in Portland could not stand this, the quarrymen would 
gain greatly by their disappearance, and by the succession of 
one or two large capitalists able to pay weekly money-wages, 
and independent of the profits of a fraudulent truck-system. 

The Rev. C. E. Walkey, Rector of Clyst St. Lawrence, 
Devonshire, gives interesting evidence on the truck-system as 
pursued by farmers in Devonshire, Somersetshire and Dor- 
setshire, more particularly in Devonshire. Payment of wages 
to agricultural labourers, as well as to domestic servants, is 
not included in Mr. Littleton’s Act. The reason of the ex- 
emption of agricultural labourers, it is to be presumed, is the 
same as the reason for all the many advantages which the 
agricultural interest boasts of at the hands of a legislature in 
which the influence of that interest predominates. There can 
be no proper reason for the exemption. Mr. Walkey’s 
evidence exemplifies the injuries which truck, as practised by 
farmers, inflicts on their servants in husbandry. It is a pity 
that more evidence was not procured from agricultural di- 
stricts. Farmers’ truck-wages are much complained of in 
Dorsetshire, the county represented by Lord Ashley, the 
Chairman of the Committee. The Rev. W. Ferguson, of 
Bicester, in Oxfordshire, testifies to the practice in his part 
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of the country of paying farm-labourers’ wages at public- 
houses, in which the farmers have an interest, on Saturday 
night or even Sunday morning. The men are kept waiting at 
the public-house some time for the paymaster, and the time 
that they are kept is naturally spent in drinking. This gen- 
tleman’s evidenee on the state of the agricultural labourers in 
Oxfordshire is painfully interesting. It behoves the three 
Tory members for Oxfordshire to look to it. One of them, 
Mr. Henley, is an extreme protectionist. 

It remains only to speak briefly of the evidence from 
Scotland. There are four witnesses, Mr. James Smith of 
Deanston, Mr. W. Dixon, proprietor of the Gowan colliery 
near Glasgow, Mr. W. Brown, law-agent at Airdrie, and Mr. 
John Cross, a writer, at Hamilton in Lanarkshire. The 
evidence of these witnesses shows that truck prevails to a 
considerable extent in Scotland, both in the agricultural and 
manufacturing districts, but it does not appear to be much 
known in any very bad form. The evidence of Mr. Brown 
shows it however to be practised systematically at Airdrie :— 
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“ T know of no instance at Airdrie but one, where there are any public 
works without astore. In general, the store and the office of the master are 
on the premises; there isa thin partition-wall commonly between the two, 
and you must—it varies in different works, but I shall refer to that which is 
the most general—you must go into this store, and there state what quantity 
of goods you require; it is marked upon a slip of paper; the goods are 
weighed out and left lying upon the counter until you turn round, probably 
not more than a yard, or it may be a yard and a half, and you present this 
ticket, containing the amount of goods, through a small loop-hole to the 
clerk of the master ; then you receive the sum, which may be 8s. or 7s. 04d., 
corresponding with this ticket; you turn round again, hand it to the store- 
keeper, take the goods and walk away; you cannot leave the store without 
paying for the goods, nor can you take away the money. 

“ 3411. Mr. Ferrand.—Supposing a man had to receive 15s. of wages, 
and the amount of goods which he had had come to 8s., what would be- 
come of the remaining 7s.? It would lie until the common pay-day, which 
might be a month ora fortnight, and he would then receive the balance, if 
any was due to him, after deducting for house, fire, surgeon and school- 
fees, and such like.””—Page 161. 


Mr. Brown and Mr. Hamilton agree in stating that truck 
is practised in their neighbourhood in such a manner and 
degree as to produce discontent among the workmen. Mr. 
Brown says that actions for recovery of wages, under Lord 
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Hatherton’s Act, were frequent, until a magistrate decided that 
if money was once paid into the workman’s hands, though it 
was afterwards stopped on the premises for goods, there was 
a legal payment of wages in the current coin. This may be 
a fair specimen of justices’ law, but is in direct opposition to 
the provisions of Lord Hatherton’s Act, than which nothing 
can beclearer or more comprehensive. Section 5 of the Act 
enacts, that in an action brought by a workman for wages, no 
set-off is to be allowed for goods given in payment of wages, 
or for goods sold at any shop in which the employer has any 
interest. Mr. James Smith and Mr. W. Dixon both speak 
to an extensive practice of truck in Scotland, but chiefly in 
situations remote from large towns, where it may be attended 
with advantages, and where they appear to have witnessed it 
practised, on the whole, advantageously to workmen. Mr. 
Smith suggests, in consideration of the advantages which may 
be derived from truck fairly practised, that instead of its being 
entirely prohibited, a plan of licensing should be adopted, 
“so that the master should be licensed to supply the people 
“ by truck, under certain regulations as to the mode by which 
“it should be done, and that it should be brought by some 
“ simple process under the review of some of the local courts, 
“either the sheriff or quarter sessions, or the ordinary 
“meetings of justices.”—Page 71. But truck affords too 
many opportunities of evasion to render any such review 
sufficient, and besides we could not trust to justices, who 
would often be more disposed to sympathise with the master 
than with the workman, to control a tolerated truck-system. 
Besides, the advantages of a truck-shop may always be at- 
tained by other means. If shops should not, which would 
be strange, come to be established in a short time where they 
are needed, the master who would use truck benevolently 
may establish some one in a shop, and providing him at once 
with a large custom, which he may at once, if he thinks fit, 
transfer to some one else, keep him to good articles and fair 
prices. What is wanted is prohibition of truck, and inspect- 
ors to superintend the carrying out the provisions of an Act, 
which, it is too clear from this evidence, cannot execute 
itself. 

All the four witnesses from Scotland give evidence as to 
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the injurious operation of the Arrestment of Wages law; 
though Mr. Brown, whose profession may perhaps have some 
effect upon the view he takes of this subject, is disposed to 
think that it is not unattended with advantages. A law which 
allows tradesmen to arrest workmen’s wages in their masters’ 
hands, will naturally have the effect of leading tradesmen to 
encourage the workmen to contract debts: and the evidence 
of three witnesses at least, Mr. Smith of Deanston, Mr. 
Dixon and Mr. Cross, amply proves that such is the result. 
The poor men, encouraged to incur debt, are afterwards per- 
secuted with this law. The fees and expenses which fall on 
the workman, against whom this law is brought to bear, are 
ruinous. (See the evidence of Mr. Cross, pages 163-6.) The 
operation of this law renders a truck-system that is not very 
cruel and fraudulent, generally a relief in Scotland, from the 
tender mercies of truculent trusting tradesmen. It tends 
greatly to increase the advantage derivable from the truck- 
system in the hands of kind and just masters. 

Such is a review of the evidence presented by this Com- 
mittee. It remains to be seen whether Lord Ashley, who, 
by presiding over the Committee, has taken—may we not 
say, rescued ?—the subject from Mr. Ferrand, will found any 
legislative proceedings on this evidence of extensive violation 
and evasion of an Act, which every one must allow to be as 
well adapted as any Act in itself could be for the prohibition 
of truck. The Act provides that all wages which have been 
paid otherwise than in the current coin of the realm shall be 
recoverable by workmen, and that in any action brought to 
recover wages, no set-off shall be allowed for goods that have 
been given, or have been sold at any shop in which the master 
has an interest. The master, on the other hand, has no ac- 
tion against workmen for goods which have been supplied to 
them. The penalties for payment of wages in goods, not 
less than 5/. or more than 10/. for the first offence, not less 
than 10/. or more than 20/. for the second offence, and any 
sum in the discretion of the Court not exceeding 100/. for 
the third and every subsequent offence, may be recovered by 
any one suing for them; and half the penalty goes to the 
informer, who, however, is never to receive a larger sum than 
20/. These provisions, one would have hoped, would have been 
H 2 
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efficacious for the repression of the truck-system. That they 
have not been so, and that, during the last six or seven years 
of steadily-increasing distress in the manufactures of this 
country, the payment of wages in truck has been constantly 
spreading, and aggravating the effects of the distress upon 
the working classes, shows that from an Act of Parliament by 
itself little good is to be expected, and that external assist- 
ance in the way of inspectors is required. The operation of 
Lord Hatherton’s Act should be extended also to agricultural 
labourers. Far be it from us to doubt the goodness of Lord 
Ashley’s motives in the countenance which he has given to 
Mr. Ferrand by presiding over his Committee, or his lord- 
ship’s readiness to add another to his many labours of philan- 
thropy, by doing what may be in his power to mitigate the 
evils which he has assisted to lay bare. The extension of the 
Truck Act to the agricultural classes will be a strong proof, for 
those who may yet be sceptical on the subject, of his lord- 
ship’s sincerity. A bill to create a machinery of inspection, 
for more effectually carrying out the provisions of the existing 
Act, is the least that is expected from him. We have already 
vindicated the propriety of legislation on this subject; and in 
now urging upon Lord Ashley this suitable accompaniment to 
the measures which already do honour to his name, we will 
only remind our readers, for whom authority may have influ- 
ence, that such legislation has been advocated by Adam Smith 
and by Mr. Huskisson. To these names that of Mr. 
M‘Culloch is to be added. It is a misfortune, but still one 
which the strength of these names will be sufficient to with- 
stand, that legislation against truck should be advocated also 
by Mr. Ferrand. 
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Histories of the Reformation. 


1. Deutsche Geschichte im Zeiialter der Reformation. Von 
Leorotp Ranke. 3 vols. 8vo. 2nd edit. Berlin: 
1842. 

2. Histoire de la Réformation du Seiziéme Siécle. Par J. H. 
MERLE D’AuBIGNngé£. 3 vols, large 8vo. 2nd edit. Brus- 
sels: 1841. 


WE have before us two very important additions, each after 
its kind, to the historical library of the Reformation. The 
work of Ranke amply fulfils the expectations which might 
be formed of it from the perusal of his other productions, 
and especially the most valuable of all, the ‘ History of 
the Popes.’ The reader will find in it the same thorough 
honesty of investigation, the same disposition to penetrate 
below the surface and fill up the deficiencies of former histo- 
ries by the help of new materials; and especially the same 
thorough sympathy with the feelings, and familiarity with the 
manners, of the age of which he treats. He appears, even 
more than on former occasions, to aim at a sort of frag- 
mentary conciseness, which gives his work in many places 
rather the air of historical notes or illustrations than of a 
connected narrative, and certainly somewhat detracts from 
its interest as a composition. But, on the other hand, it de- 
rives great additional attraction from the deep importance of 
the subject, and not a little from the strong feeling with 
which the writer, candid and dispassionate as he habitually is, 
enters into the character and motives of the prince of Ger- 
man reformers, the real hero of these three volumes. 

The work of M. d’Aubigné has acquired more general 
celebrity ; but we, mere literary critics, can scarcely speak of 
it except in what its admirers will think a disparaging tone. 
He writes for a religious party, and will of course meet with 
the destiny of authors who devote themselves to such a pur- 
pose,—high popularity with the party in question, neglect or 
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discontent on the part of the remainder of the world. Though 
addicted to high colouring, he is not in strictness an unfair 
writer. He does not conduct his narrative in the spirit of 
an apologist for individuals. Setting out with the principle 
that the Reformation in all its early stages was the cause of 
God, and the opposition to it the work of Satan, it is of 
course of comparatively little importance in his view, that 
individual reformers should have committed errors, or lapsed 
into human frailties. He writes less in the tone of a special 
pleader than of a preacher; a tone in reality quite as incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of historical inquiry, but certainly 
the more imposing and the less wearisome of the two. Start- 
ing from a few fixed principles, to which the reader soon gets 
accustomed, and not without a certain energy of narrative 
(though often attained with considerable labour), he has com- 
posed a book by no means unreadable, even by those more 
lukewarm in the cause than he, although undoubtedly super- 
ficial enough. But his principal fault as an author is his ex- 
cessive, intolerable wordiness. Not a single step can be made 
in his narrative, without wading through the same reflections 
perpetually repeated. The second and third volumes of his 
work, now before us, two huge, closely-printed Brussels oc- 
tavos, absolutely contain the events of eight years only, and 
those by no means fully related. Ranke’s concise narrative, 
of which d’Aubigné makes great use, often contains details of 
interest which are omitted in his. The bulky tomes are lite- 
rally stuffed out with a mass of words. We know M. d’Au- 
bigné to be an excellent Protestant pastor; but cannot 
help being persuaded, at the same time, that he has had a 
great deal to do in the way of newspaper or periodical com- 
position. His pages savour strongly of journalism; he seems 
to have felt it necessary to make every chapter contain a point, 
like the unhappy scribes who spin out novels, a la Dickens or 
Lever, by the month. The commonest tricks of romance- 
writers are not beneath his adoption. The history of the 
Swiss reformation begins in this fashion: — About the 
“ middle of the eleventh century, two solitaries were seen 
* advancing from Saint Gall towards the mountains that lie to 
“ the south of that ancient monastery, and arrived,” etc. etc, 
Guillaume Farel is introduced with the following flourish of 
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trumpets :—“ In these Alpine regions, which the fanaticism 
*‘ of Rome was then agitating, three leagues from the ancient 
“ city of Gap, on the side of Grenoble, not far from the 
* flowery meadows which adorn the platform of the mountain 
“ of Bayard, near the spot where the Buzon has its source, 
* stood and still stands a group of houses, half hidden among 
* encircling trees, which bears the name of Farel, in patois 
“ Fareau.” Francois Lambert, one of the most remarkable 
characters of the Reformation, appears thus on the stage :— 
* On Saturday the 12th July there was seen to enter the 
“ streets of Ziirich a monk, tall, thin, roide et tout d’une 
** piéce, mounted on a she-ass, clad in the grey frock of the 
“ Cordeliers, with a foreign cast of countenance, his bare feet 
* almost touching the ground.” We might multiply without 
end the instances of this artificial liveliness, to our taste one 
of the most intolerable sins in historical style. They do not, 
however, affect the substantial merit of the work, such as it 
is; and M. d’Aubigné’s compilation may fairly bear the cha- 
racter of being written with reasonable impartiality for a 
party history, and with a reasonable share of industry for one 
which has no pretensions to originality. We must except, 
however, from the last remark, that portion of the third 
volume which relates te the commencement of reform in 
France, as to which he has had access to new materials, and 
made very y‘rofitable use of them. 

Seeing that all those causes which are commonly enume- 
rated as contributing to the Reformation were operating at 
the same time over the greater part of Europe, it is certainly 
a speculation of some interest to inquire what it was that so 
peculiarly fitted the German nation for receiving and propa- 
gating the impulse. Of course the mere circumstance of 
Luther’s priority by a few years or months to the earliest 
declared reformers of other countries is of little importance ; 
and indeed, as a question of date, the precedence seems still 
to be disputed between him and Zuingli. But the remark- 
able feature of the case is, that in no other country was the 
change at once so cordially welcomed by the people and so 
much favoured by the authorities, and so intimately connected 
with the revival of learning that the friends of the one were 
identical with the supporters of the other. In Switzerland 
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and Scotland, the multitude welcomed the Gospel as eagerly ; 
but there was little of learned or intellectual movement con- 
nected with the change. In France and England, the learned 
and the powerful were early attracted towards the Reforma- 
tion; but its progress among the people was slow, and its 
failure in the former country and success in the latter were 
principally determined, at least in the first instance, by po- 
litical causes. In Germany alone was it in any sense a 
national movement from the beginning. 

It may probably be said, looking in a general way at the 
causes which chiefly influenced the three great classes of the 
nation which we have enumerated, that the people were most 
sensibly affected by the prevalence of ecclesiastical abuses ; 
the nobility, by their accompanying political evils ; while the 
learned took up arms, some in opposition to doctrinal errors, 
some to scholastic barbarism. And most of these distinct 
mischiefs had their own peculiar character in Germany. 

Perhaps it may be said, taking one of those wide and 
general views which of course admit of many exceptions and 
must be received with much allowance, that in no part of 
Catholic Europe was the religious influence of Rome upon 
the whole so small, or her ecclesiastical influence so great. 
The popes, with all their power, never seem to have exercised 
so direct an authority in controlling and guiding the public 
sentiment there as elsewhere. It will be recollected that the 
various orders, and particularly the Mendicants, who directed 
so extensively the religious sentiment of the middle ages, 
were none of them indigenous in Germany; they only ap- 
peared there as colonists, and were certainly far less powerful 
than in Italy, France, or Spain. The Inquisition had never 
been established there. There had been persecutions, more 
than enough ; but they were for the most part rather military 
than judicial, rather savouring of fanaticism of the sword 
than of the torch, such as the crusades against the Stedingers 
and the Hussites. It sometimes appeared as if the con- 
tagious excitement of Catholic zeal was arrested in its course 
by the barrier of the Rhine and Alps. For instance, while 
the persecution of the Templars was carried on with the 
utmost fanaticism in Western Europe, there seems to have 
been no popular agitation on the subject in Germany. In 
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the provinces of the Rhine, the knights of the order repaired 
peaceably to Mentz or Cologne, swore themselves free from 
the charges brought against it, according to the usage of the 
tribunals of “ the Red Land,” mounted their horses, and re- 
turned home unmolested. In no country was the peculiar 
piety of the middle ages more fervent than in Germany ; but 
it was coloured with a cast of enthusiasm very different from 
the ordinary, and by no means always orthodox. 

But while the empire of Rome over the minds of the 
people was thus comparatively feeble, its temporal power, 
the grasp with which it laid hold of the lands and purses of 
mankind, was peculiarly strong. The primary cause of this 
evil lay in the weakness of the political constitution of Ger- 
many. The reader who is anxious to acquire a few general 
but distinct ideas on the complicated subject of the balance 
of power in that country, as it oscillated between the Pope, 
the nobility and the Emperor, during the centuries imme- 
diately preceding the Reformation, will derive much assistance 
from the first chapters of the work of Ranke now before us. 
Every one knows the history of the celebrated quarrel of In- 
vestitures, and the ultimate triumph of the papal over the 
imperial power in the thirteenth century. That victory was 
mainly gained through the defection of the higher nobility or 
princes from the imperial side. The pride of victory remained 
with the pope; its political advantages were divided between 
him and the princes, and the latter secured the larger share. 
Although all power in the empire, after the fall of the Swabian 
house, seemed to derive immediately from the pope,—although 
the spiritual princes, his peculiar vassals, ranked far above 
the temporal in dignity, yet the greatest increase in substan- 
tial strength was attained by the latter. And so the court of 
Rome found, when its exactions once more induced the great 
feudataries to rally round the national constitution, and to 
introduce in 1338 the fundamental law, that whoever had the 
votes of the majority of the electoral princes was legally em- 
peror. The papacy, reduced to its lowest point of depres- 
sion by the long schism of Avignon, found itself compelled 
to adopt a new line of policy in order to retain and extend 
its influence in Germany ; the princely power had risen above 
both its own and the imperial ; it now became the ally of the 
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emperor in order to depress the princes, and in fact commu- 
nicated to that shadowy dignitary almost all the real strength 
he possessed ; while the grand illusions which still clung to the 
mighty name of Czsar were connected with the reverential 
homage due to the chair of Saint Peter, and Pope and Em- 
peror together formed, for several generations, the ideal centre 
of German national unity, the sacred fountains of traditional 
law and order, the imaginary dispensers of justice and aven- 
gers of wrong, in the eyes both of the jurists and the popu- 
lace, amidst all the vexations of feudal misrule. 

In the reign of Frederic III. the Pacific, which lasted 
through half the fifteenth century, the Czsarean majesty 
seemed indeed reduced to the shadow of a name. For seven- 
and-twenty years he never appeared in the empire at all; and 
when he interfered with its affairs, it was only to meet with 
humiliating reverses. There was something between the dig- 
nified and the grotesque in the long-suffering equanimity 
with which he vindicated his “ helpless right,” and some- 
thing eminently national in his character; something that 
reminds of the broad, bearded, grave, nihil-ad-rem coun- 
tenances which German artists love to give to the monarchs 


of the Heldenbuch and Nibelungen Lied. 


** In the course of his long life he had accustomed himself to regard 
human events with great equanimity. Contemporary artists represent him, 
sometimes weighing jewels in a goldsmith’s scale, sometimes a celestial 
globe in hand, conversing with a pair of learned men on the aspect of the 
stars. He mingled metals, and was fond of chemical pursuits: himself, 
occasionally, predicted the future from the constellations in critical hours ; 
he read the fates of men in their physiognomies and the lines of their 
hands. He believed in the secret powers which govern nature and destiny. 
In his younger years his Portuguese wife, with the fire and energy of 
Southern blood, was wont to incite him to revenge himself; a man who 
could not take revenge was not worthy to cover his nakedness: his only 
answer was, that Time rewards, punishes, avenges every one. It made 
little impression on him, when he was informed of the abuses which pre- 
vailed in his tribunals; perfect justice and equity, he said, were to be had 
nowhere. When remonstrances were made to him on the part of the 
princes on account of the influence which his councillor Priischenk had 
over him, he replied, each of them had his own Priischenk at home. The 
same patience was displayed in all the revolutions of his affairs. When 
the cities and princes at war with each other in 1449 refused his media- 
tion, he left matters to take care of themselves, remarking that he would 
wait until they had destroyed each other’s houses and crops; they would 
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then apply for his good offices of their own accord; which shortly after- 
wards took place. The oppressions exercised by King Matthias, in his own 
hereditary Austrian states, did not even excite his compassion; he only 
observed, that his subjects richly deserved it; they had refused to obey 
him, and now they must be content with King Stork, like the frogs in 
the fable. He demeaned himself in his own affairs almost like a mere 
spectator; he saw, in events themselves, the general rules that govern 
them, the universal laws to which everything is certain to come round in 
time. From his youth up he had been conversant with adversity: often 
forced to give way, he had never yielded a single point; at last the victory 
remained with him in every quarter. His frugality bordered on avarice, 
his slowness on imbecility, his indolence on decided selfishness ; but with 
all this, he was raised above the ordinary level by higher qualities : at the 
bottom of his peculiarities there lay a simple strength of character, a 
steady principle of honour. Even as a fugitive from his dominions, and a 
suppliant for succour, the personal demeanour of the aged prince never 
lost its majesty. His amusements were in accordance with the rest of his 
character. Once, at Niiremberg, he had all the children of the city, down 
to the little ones who could just walk, brought before him on the ram- 
parts ; he fed his eyes on the prospect of the rising generation, to which 
the Future was allotted; then he ordered cakes to be divided among them ; 
and the children remembered all their life the sight they had had of their 
aged emperor. Now and then he would invite a few favourite princes to 
his castle. Moderate as his ordinary style of living was, on these occa- 
sions he affected magnificence ; he kept his guests by his side until late in 
the night, the time when he generally began to live; his usual silence 
would then cease ; he began to tell stories of his past years, and to intro- 
duce curious anecdotes, discreet jests, and wise sayings; among the 
princes, all far younger than himself, he appeared like a patriarch.” 


Such was the real founder and the type of the Austrian 
power ; like him, almost apathetic in reverses, always winning 
in the end by merely watching the game. He left the 
imperial power to his son Maximilian in far better plight 
than he received it, for the turbulence of the States was 
worn out by his own imperturbable patience. But under 
the stormy government of that sovereign confusion returned ; 
and under him there grew in every quarter that longing desire 
after a fixed government, under which something like pro- 
tection and liberty might be enjoyed, which we have spoken 
of as one of the main causes of the German Reformation. 
The whole reign of Maximilian presents a constant repetition 
of the same ineffectual attempts on the part of the States to 
fix their own mutual rights and their relation to the pope and 
emperor, constantly frustrated by the impossibility of coming 
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to an agreement with dignitaries whose pretensions were 
utterly irreconcileable with their de facto authority. 

What use a Gregory or a Sixtus V. might have made of 
such a conjuncture of events, may be matter of curious specu- 
lation. But the papacy had fallen in this age into very differ- 
ent hands. Avarice had long been the ruling impulse of the 
Roman court ; the wretched ambition of political influence in 
Italy the second. To these unworthy objects was devoted 
the enormous temporal power which the see had gradually 
attained by the part it had taken in political events in the 
empire. Nowhere in Europe had its authority penetrated so 
deeply into the national jurisprudence and the whole social 
system. In France a barrier to its aggressions had long been 
interposed by recognised arrangements, while in England and 
Spain the power of the sovereigns had produced nearly the 
same result. But a few extracts from Ranke will show how 


different the case was in Germany. 


«« What no emperor could have dared to think of, namely, the deposition 
of an electoral prince of the empire, the popes on various occasions at- 
tempted, and sometimes actually carried into execution. ......... The in- 
tricate interweaving of spiritual and temporal principalities and jurisdictions 


gave them opportunities every moment of interfering in the domestic con- 
cerns of Germany. The dispute concerning Soest between Cleves and 
Cologne, that concerning Gréningen between Utrecht and East Friesland, 
and many similar civil suits, were drawn by the pope into his court : in 1472 
we find him confirming a right of toll in the district of Treves; he gives 


privileges de non evocando, like the emperor That old comparison 
which Gregory VII. had long ago employed, of the papal power with the 
sun and the imperial with the moon, had become a truth; the people of 
Germany held the former highest in every respect. For instance, at the 
foundation of a high school, the city of Basle made it a question, whether, 
after receiving a permissive brief from the pope, a farther confirmation from 
the emperor was necessary, and finally decided that it was not, inasmuch 
as an inferior power could not give additional strength to the resolution of 
a superior, and the papal tribunal was the highest in Christendom. The 
pretender to the Palatinate, Frederic the Victorious, whose electoral dig- 
nity the emperor refused to recognise, held it sufficient to get it confirmed 
by the pope, and met thenceforward with no opposition in the exercise of 
his rights in the empire. The judge of the Royal Court had on one occasion 
put under ban the town-council of Liibeck (die Acht ausgesprochen) ; the 
council obtained a cassation of this judgment from the pope.”—Ranke, 


vol. i. p. 56. 


We know of nothing parallel to these instances in any other 
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European country, except perhaps in Scotland, where we 
have heard that the early title-deeds of some very ancient 
families show a regular confirmation by the pope on every 
succession. 

These inordinate usurpations of the spiritual power will go 
far towards accounting for the alacrity with which the estates 
of Germany, electoral princes, free nobility, and imperial cities 
joined at first in the general demand for its overthrow. The 
middle classes and the people, probably, were still more excited 
by the enormous pecuniary exactions which accompanied these 
political aggressions. Germany had long been proverbially 
cited as the “milch-cow ” of Rome; and the innumerable 
ingenious methods to which the pope had resorted for empty- 
ing the pockets of the faithful are too well known to need re- 
counting. Luther, in his celebrated address “to the Chris- 
tian nobility of Germany,” says that the regular annual income 
of Rome derived from his country by “ annates ” and the like 
was supposed to amount to 300,000 guilders, which he sets 
down as dead loss to the nation*; not to mention the far 
larger irregular contributions by means of indulgences, briefs, 
bulls, dispensations, pensions, the mendicant orders, and con- 
tributions to the imaginary crusade against the Turks, “ not 
“one heller of which ever goes against the Turks, but all 
“ finds its way into the sack without a bottom!” 

The revival of literature contributed to the same results 
quite as potently, and far more purely. In Germany this 
great movement was intimately connected with religious feel- 
ing. The observations of M. d’Aubigné on this subject 
appear to us both true and valuable. 

“The study of ancient literature produced in Germany results entirely 
different from those which proceeded from it in Italy and France. For in 
Germany this study was mingled with faith. That which only brought 
forth, among the people of the latter countries, a certain refinement of the 


intellect, minute in its character and barren of fruit, penetrated the whole life 
of the German scholars, gave warmth to their hearts, and prepared them for 


* It was well for the Reformation that there was no M‘Culloch in those days to 
convince the Germans that it did not matter whether their surplus income was spent 
in Italy or at home. A few pages lower, Luther intimates his belief that the nation 
paid another tribute to the foreigners, full as large, in purchases from “ those thieves, 
the silk and velvet mercers.” In political economy the great reformer seems to 
have been on a par with Dr. List. 
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the reception of a better light. The first restorers of letters, both in Italy and 
France, signalised themselves by light, and often by immoral conduct. Their 
successors in Germany, animated with an earnest spirit, sought zealously 
after truth in all departments of knowledge. Italy, offering her incense to 
profane literature and science, produced an unbelieving opposition to the 
church. Germany, occupied with profound theology, and driven back on her 
own thoughts, produced an opposition full of faith. In the one country men 
sapped the foundations of the church, in the other they laid them afresh. A 
remarkable assembly of free, learned and generous men formed itself in the 
empire, which counted princes amongst its number, and which made it an 
object to render learning useful to religion. Some of them brought to their 
studies the humble faith of children; othersanenlightened, penetrating spirit, 
disposed perhaps to go beyond the bounds of legitimate freedom of criticism ; 
but both contributed in their several ways to cleanse the approaches of the 
temple, obstructed by such a mass of superstition.” —D’ Aubigné, vol. i. 


p. 73. 

It is difficult to describe, in a generation so widely different 
in feelings and circumstances as ours, the depth and engross- 
ing character of the religious fermentation which then per- 
vaded the people of Germany. The whole vast population * 
of the empire seemed for a time to have forgotten almost all 
other subjects of excitement, and to busy itself without inter- 
mission with the nature and circumstances of the great change 
in progress among them. The burghers discussed it in their 
swarming assemblies; the peasants crowded together to hear 
it commented on by wandering preachers; the enthusiastic 
and superstitious dwellers in the mines and forests brooded 
over it in their retreats ; even in the castles of the Free Knights 
the advent of the new Gospel was the ruling subject of hope, 
fear or interest. It is impossible for the calmest mind not to 
enter with some emotion into the feelings which possessed that 
strong-minded and energetic generation ; it is impossible not 
to sigh at the reflection how little the results ultimately ob- 





* The population of Germany was certainly very considerable in the sixteenth 
century. In the curious article “ Holzmangel” in Erz and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, 
the writer finds evidence of this in the frequency of complaints at that period con- 
cerning the scarcity of firewood, and the prevailing fears lest the forests should 
becume exhausted. We can hardly suppose with him that the numbers of the 
people were as great as at present ; but his main inferences are no doubt correct. 
It was a saying of Melanchthon, that “there would be a scarcity of three things 
before the end of the world, true friends, good money and firewood.” The wide- 
spreading desolation of the thirty years’ war effectively put an end to this complaint : 
a great extent of land returned to the state of nature ; and in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century the storms made great gaps in the forests, which had grown 
up without thinning or management. 
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tained—great as we have every reason relatively to call them— 
corresponded with the brilliant hopes then raised, with the 
zeal and self-devotion so lavishly expended ! 

Since the times of the Athanasian controversy, perhaps, 
never had so singular a scene presented itself as that of the 
Dispute of Leipsig in 1519. The election of the successor of 
Maximilian, which was proceeding at the same moment at 
Frankfort, did not excite half the amount of popular interest 
which was produced by the meeting of a few private theolo- 
gians in seeming to discuss some points of very questionable 
divinity, “ fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ;” in 
reality, and almost unconsciously on their parts, to debate the 
great issue between the freedom and slavery of the human in- 
tellect. Duke George of Saxony himself deigned to preside at 
the conflict, while all Saxony swarmed into the town, to mani- 
fest its interest in the proceedings by applause and tumult. 
* A large hall in the castle was prepared for the literary combat: 
“two pulpits were ranged opposite each other, hung with 
* tapestry, on which were represented the warlike saints, 
“ George and Michael: there was no lack of tables for the 
* reporters, benches for the hearers; and proceedings com- 
“ menced on the 27th of June with a solemn mass of the Holy 
“ Ghost*.” Eck, the chief of the Catholic disputants, rode 
in with a splended cortege; on the other side, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Carlstadt, and divers young licentiates and ba- 
chelors, their associates, arrived in open waggons ; with them 
came Duke Barnim of Pomerania, then a student at Wittem- 
berg, and a couple of hundred more of the undergraduates of 
that zealous university on foot, “ with halberts, pole-axes and 
pikes.” The good people of Leipsig received the reformers 
but indifferently, for their prince, Duke George, was a decided 
favourer of the other party ; and Eck boasted that he received 
immediately on his arrival a present of a fine deer from the 
ducal park, while his rivals got nothing better than a roe- 
buck. 

Johann Mayr von Eck, the leader of the Catholics in the 
controversy, presents one of those grotesque, scholastic 
figures which the ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum’ so in- 


* Ranke, i. 411. 
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imitably portray ; and this, it must be confessed, not only 
in the sarcastic comments of his enemies the Protestants, 
but in his own writings also. A peasant’s son, like Luther, he 
had merely glossed over the vulgarity of his primitive habits 
with the superficial varnish of a learned education. Arrogant 
and vain, lond in voice and vehement in gesture, there was 
yet a fund of coarse, good-natured humour about him, in 
accordance with the bon-vivant habits in which he indulged ; 
while his letters from Leipsig are full of the narratives of his 
own triumph, he does not forget to draw knowing comparisons 
between the Saxonand Bavarian beer, nor to notice the charms 
of the professional ladies who attended the theological armies 
with their other camp-followers*. His learning was entirely 
scholastic, his acquirements such as that learning might 
furnish, and his readiness in dispute served only to cover 
the utter emptiness of his reasoning. Yet Eck was by no 
means an adversary to be despised. However shallow as a 
controversialist, he was earnest and resolute as a man of 
action: to his decision of conduct the resistance of Bavaria 
to the Reformation is mainly ascribed; and the firmness of 
Bavaria preserved half Germany to the Roman see. 

It is no part of our intention to dilate on that deeply in- 
teresting and attractive subject, the personal character of his 
antagonist Luther. It has excited of late no common degree 
of interest, and occupied the pens of many able men: 
Frederic Schlegel, Heine, Michelet, Coleridge, Stephen, 
Carlyle, each in his own peculiar vein, have analysed with 
their greatest art the innermost being of the great reformer ; 
and much will be found in the pages of Ranke’s present work 
which had been left unsaid by them all. We will only re- 
mark, that we know of no historical character which grows 
so strongly, not on the admiration only, but on the affections, 
in proportion as its details are studied, as that of this truly 
wonderful man. And it is in the details it must be studied : 
it is not by general pictures or glowing descriptions that we 
can judge of him: the reader who would appreciate Luther 
must follow him step by step in public as well as private life ; 


* Ranke, i. 410. It is said that 7000 of these attended the council at Constance, 
and 24,000 at Trent! 
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must not content himself with mere distant admiration of 
the heroic figure which rises in our imagination, defying the 
pope at Wittemberg or the empire at Worms, but must have 
the history of his ignoblest cares and quarrels, his grotesque 
visions, his domestic vulgarities, and not even recoil, with 
Mr. Hallam’s fastidiousness, from the “bellowing in bad 
Latin” with which he was wont to salute his adversaries ; 
and not till all this is done will the inquirer be qualified to 
compare the powers of that mighty spirit with the magnitude 
of the work appointed for its execution*. 

The peculiarity of Luther’s position at Leipzig was this : 
that while the doctrines to which he had become irrevocably 
attached were condemned by the Pope, he had not yet made 
up his mind to break with the Pope himself; that while his 
opponent Eck was armed at all points after his own su- 
perficial fashion, having the ultima ratio of papal authority 
always at hand to resort to, he, Luther, had thoroughly 
mastered four or five cardinal points in the dispute, with an 
amount of learning to which Eck had no pretension, and a 
depth of conviction of which Eck had no idea, but had not even 
made up his own mind, much less prepared himself with a 
consistent line of argument, on others scarcely less important. 
And thus when it came—as in such disputes it soon must 
come—to the question of authority, the advantage of Eck in 
argument, except when he chose to throw it away by rash ad- 
vances out of his own strong position, must have been evident 
to all. And what renders the dispute a truly important point 
—if it may not rather be called the turning-point—in the 
history of the Reformation is, that Luther was fairly driven 
by stress of argument to take up different grounds from those 
which he apparently intended to maintain. Thus, for in- 
stance, Eck succeeded in proving that certain conclusions of 
Luther’s were identical with the condemned articles of the 
Hussites. Luther was startled; he had not come there pre- 
pared to identify himself with the Hussites,—with heretics 
condemned by the church. He disavowed all connexion with 


* The best guide which we know of for this purpose is to be found in the five 
volumes of Luther’s letters, arranged chronologically with a complete diary of his 
life, by Dr. Wilhelm Leberecht de Wette, Berlin, 1825. 
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them. At that point the dispute was adjourned to the next 
day, and in the interval he took council with his better genius, 
—with that clear and manly resolution which triumphed 
in almost every emergency of his life. He commenced on the 
next morning with these words :—“ Among the articles of 
“‘ John Huss and the Bohemians there are some very Chris- 
“ tian. Such is this: ¢ That there is but one universal church:’ 
* and this: ‘that it is not necessary to salvation to believe the 
“ church of Rome superior to others.? Whether Wickliffe 
or Huss have said it, matters little... .. it is the truth.” 

With these words the weight which had still lain upon the 
spirit of Luther was cast aside. After that declaration it was 
impossible for him ever again to maintain a human authority 
binding in matters of faith ; nor, we believe, did he attempt it. 
Eck had the apparent victory, having driven his adversary 
into an inconsistency ; Luther the real triumph, for he was 
become a free man, and the nations were enfranchised with 
him. He came to Leipzig a Catholic, he left it a Protestant. 

This is the reason which has induced us to pause at this, 
to our minds perhaps the most remarkable crisis in that 
gradual development of Luther’s opinions which has been so 
often remarked. The rest of the controversy was compara- 
tively unimportant, except to those whothink, with D’Aubigné, 
that the dreary deductions at which Luther arrived from his 
doctrine of justification by faith were really the cardinal 
merits of the Reformation. Eck had probably the better of 
the dispute, technically speaking; that is, he drove his ad- 
versary into rather the greater number of inconsistencies and 
ex absurdo corners: but this was of little importance; Luther 
had taken a definite position, and the nation hastened to range 
itself at his side. 

Nothing proves the universality of this national movement 
so strongly as the extraordinary multitude of Lutheran 
preachers, who seem as it were to start from the earth in 
armed multitudes, particularly in the course of the two years 
1520 and 1521, signalised by Luther’s appearance at Worms, 
and subsequent seclusion at the Wartburg. All the cities, 
towns, villages and castles of the empire seemed simultaneously 
invaded by them. It may serve as a trivial proof of their 
number, that a certain Provost-Marshal Aichili, in a short ex- 
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cursion in a confined district of Franconia and Swabia, is said 
to have hung forty Lutheran preachers on trees. They came 
from all ranks of society : there were among them some men of 
birth, many of learning, mingled with numbers who had few 
credentials for their mission but zeal; but the main supply 
was furnished first and foremost by the convents, which had 
furnished Luther himself. 


“I do not find on nearer examination,’”’ says the dispassionate Ranke, 
‘that love of the world, or disorderly eagerness to escape from the con- 
straint of the cloister, had much influence in deciding the conduct of these 
men, at least of the more distinguished among them, of whose motives their 
contemporaries have preserved any record. It is always a deep conviction : 
whether developing itself gradually, or suddenly awakened ; for instance, by 
some striking passage in the Bible. Many did not leave their cloisters of 
their own accord, but were driven out; others, men naturally of peaceful 
disposition, were compelled to abandon their narrow walls by the violent 
quarrels within them; mendicants became disgusted with their trade. A 
Franciscan presented himself with his wallet at a smithy in Niiremberg ; 
the smith asked him why he did not rather get his bread by the labour of 
his hands? The stout monk instantly throws off his habit, sets to work as 
a smith’s apprentice, and sends gown and wallet back to his convent.””— 
Vol. ii. p. 72. 

But the activity of the press was even more astonishing, 
and far more important for the future world, than that of the 
preachers. Of all classes in Germany, the booksellers and 
printers had the most direct economical interest in joining in 
the tercentenary celebration of Luther which took place on the 
Wartburg in 1821; for he might justly be styled the father 
of their craft. According to the statistics of Ranke and 
D’Aubigné (vol. iii. p. 125 of the latter), Germany produced, 
in 1517, 37 publications; in 1518, 71; 1520, 208; 1521, 
211; 1522, 347; 1523, 498, of which 183 were Luther’s 
own, or one for every two days! The last number is so 
astonishing, considering the multiplicity of his avocations, 
that one is tempted to suspect either some mistake in the cal- 
culations, or that there must have been a great many pseudo- 
Luthers in the field. They are generally, of course, mere 
pamphlets; sharp and vehement attacks; replies or rejoinders ; 
and much fuller on both sides, as may well be supposed, of 
personalities than argument. “If you mean to answer me,” 
says the Catholic Emser, in one of his pamphlets against 
Carlstadt, “let me warn you of this, that I have two chests 
12 
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“ at home, in one of which I keep the bad language I get, 
“ and Luther and his friends have already filled it full for me ; 
* in the other I lay by good sound refutations and solutions 
“ of my arguments, and that is quite empty still !” 

But, on the other hand, the period of Luther’s detention 
at the Wartburg, and absence from the scene of action, was 
one fraught with great dangers for the Reformation, from 
the tendencies which were developed among its own sup- 
porters. While the reformer remained thus banished from 
the tumultuous world about him, two great temptations may 
be said to have presented themselves to him, besides those 
personal visits of Satan to which he was just then so ob- 
noxious. New allies, and very powerful ones, offered them- 
selves from two quarters; and had he been seduced into 
accepting the terms of either, his cause, humanly speaking, 
must have come to utter fuin. As the notice of these cir- 
cumstances will draw us a little aside from the often repeated 
story of Luther’s own actions into a series of events not so 
generally known, and yet of highly interesting character, it 
may be worth while to devote a little space to them. The 
first danger arose from the rapid progress of ultra Protestant 
ideas in Saxony, under the influence of Carlstadt, and the 
sudden invasion of the Anabaptists. 

Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt, as he loved to write 
himself, “ belonged,” says Ranke, “to that not uncommon 
“ order of German characters, in which a certain natural 
“ depth of thought is united with a spirit eager to overthrow 
“ everything established, or to maintain everything which 
“ others seek to overthrow; but without feeling the neces- 
“ sity of bringing themselves to a clear conception, a thorough 
“ yeasoning out of their own ideas.” In simpler language, 
we should say that his was just one of those heads which 
young Germany at the present day produces by bushels: 
vain, presumptuous, arrogant, superficially instructed, sadly 
haunted with a pestilent ambition for “ renowning,” that is, 
astonishing the multitude by any act of unusual daring, 
oddity, or absurdity; yet not altogether without Ranke’s 
German ‘ Tiefsinn,’ and therein chiefly differing from the 
analogous productions of young France and young Italy. 
His learning was moderate enough: he had not patience to 
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study the original languages of the Scriptures, the sheath, 
as Luther calls them, which holds the sword of the Spirit ; 
and yet, with the usual decision of his kind, he had arrived, 
almost before the Reformation had begun, at the conclusions 
of very modern criticism; doubting of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, the authenticity of the Gospels in their present 
shape, and so forth*: while, on the other hand, he leaned by 
turns toward the Antinomian theory, that the curse of the law 
extended to all written law—that all revelation was bondage. 
His life was spent in fierce, bitter, but most capricious attacks, 
first on one kind of authority, then on another: he had courage 
enough to venture on any measure, however desperate, but 
wanted patience to carry through the most ordinary under- 
taking. Making place after place too hot to hold him, he 
wandered about the world, the knight-errant of all insane 
and desperate theories : now heading a mob of image-breakers, 
now shepherding a little flock of fanatics, of questioned mo- 
rality and notorious heterodoxy; everywhere “ renowning” 
to the best of his ability: when he could no longer be tole- 
rated in a city, he would conceal himself in the neighbour- 
hood, and on the next great religious ceremony rush out “in 
his white hat and peasant’s smock-frock,” and denounce 
the whole proceeding, or take the conduct of it into his own 
hand. How great the antipathy between such a character 
and Luther’s must have been, needs no remark; or how con- 
stant the annoyance which this fiery disciple occasioned the 
latter. He was throughout life Luther’s “ Kobold,” his 
“ Polter-geist ;” and though Luther acted towards him, on 
more than one occasion, not only with magnanimity, but 
with much personal kindness, yet he could never be per- 
suaded that Carlstadt died at last the death of ordinary men, 
but was rather of opinion that he was carried off, bodily, by 
the Enemy. 

Carlstadt, however, had been kept for some time in restraint 
by the presence of Luther. 

«« Now he was no longer to be controlled by any one: he had a free 

* We say this on the authority of Ranke. In the only writing of Carlstadt on 
the subject we have looked into, ‘ Welche Biicher biblisch seynt,’ we have found 


nothing of this, but a curious arrangement of the canonical books according to his 
estimate of their importance. His works are very scarce. 
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theatre for his display: an enthusiastic public surrounded him: under 
these circumstances he was himself no longer the same person: the little, 
dark, sunburnt man, who had hitherto only been known to express him- 
self with difficulty, now poured forth with the most fiery eloquence a host 
of ideas, profound, extravagant, breathing a new world, and carried the 
whole people along with him.” 


The excitement which such an actor could produce, how- 
ever violent, could have been very temporary only; but he 
found himself associated with allies of a sterner and more 
powerful cast. 

Those who have studied the alternate prevalence of differ- 
ent tendencies in religion, or rather of the different modes in 
which religious sentiment is apt to develope itself in different 
characters, both individual and national, have always fixed on 
Germany as the head-quarters of mysticism or supernatural- 
ism. If we look to the East, in the early centuries of Christi- 
anity, as the source of refined, meditative speculation on those 
high points of doctrine which relate to the divine nature con- 
sidered as external to man; if to the extreme West, and espe- 
cially to the Celtic regions, as the nursery of those ideas, 
Pelagian, philosophic, or scholastic, which raise themselves in 
rebellion against the doctrines of the insignificance and utter 
dependence of humanity; the Teutonic races, on the other 
hand, and especially those of pure German blood, seem, ever 
since the perjod of their conversion, to have welcomed with 
peculiar zeal that aspect of Christianity in which it appears as 
constituting the strong personal alliance between man and 
God ; an aspect, under which points of doctrine, commonly so 
called, or of observance, sink into comparative insignificance. 
The essence of their religious sentiment has been, the aspiration 
after a nearer and more intimate union with God ; leading the 
devout spirit to overstep those prudent restrictions which Re- 
velation, regardful of human weakness, seems to have imposed 
on similar wanderings. As developed in individual nature, these 
feelings have constantly displayed themselves in a tender, fer- 
vent, and certainly harmless piety, the true “ frémmigkeit ” 
of the German mind. Such was that tinge of peculiar, my- 
stical devotion towards the Virgin, for which Germany was 
remarkable in the early part of the middle ages. Such were 
the feelings which nourished in the German convents an 
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order of minds rarely paralleled in this world; men whose whole 
souls were absorbed in enthusiastic longings; too deep, too 
sincere, too reverential for the ostentatious and disgusting ex- 
travagances which disfigure the history of the herd of those 
of whom Southern nations have made their saints: men, such 
as the architects of the great cathedrals of Germany, who de- 
voted their lives to the completion of some grand work, in 
which the mysteries of their own conceptions were to be typi- 
fied in stone; who wrought out, with the same exuberance of 
labour and perfection of beauty, the tracery of the vast win- 
dow which was daily to arrest the gaze of thousands, and the 
minutest ornament of spire or buttress, at some height which 
the foot of the most curious observer would scarcely ever 
attain*, and who died without leaving a memorial of their 
names, content with the dedication of their offering to God. 

Frequently, however, the same tendencies have shown 
themselves where their results have been far more question- 
able, in inspiring whole masses with the contagion of mysti- 
cism, and forming those fanatical communities, families of 
love, and so forth, of which German history makes so much 
mention ; whose general aim has been to frame new bonds of 
union among themselves, and of imaginary communion with 
Heaven, beyond what the estublished religious opinions of 
their age could sanction, or Revelation itself proposes to men. 
In them, the prevalent enthusiasm has manifested itself in 
many different shapes; sometimes highly ascetic, sometimes 
sanctioning the wildest excesses; in some instances much- 
enduring, in others warlike and aggressive; but always un- 
natural, 

But if Germany was the native country of this order of en- 
thusiasm, the mountain region which bounds Bohemia to the 
north, and extends westward by prolonged ridges toward the 





* Michelet, Hist. de France, vol. iii. It is a remark of the same writer, that 
while the names of the architects of the German cathedrals are for the most part 
unknown, or have been only discovered by laborious research, those of the French 
have generally contrived to disclose themselves by abundance of cyphers, initials, 
or names at full length; which he ascribes to the more intense personality of the 
French character. Perhaps a plainer word would have sufficed. We must not 
pass by this opportunity of noticing this most singular and original writer; the 
most attractive of recent historians, with all his faults, of which the vulgar Anti- 
Anglicism of his last volumes seems to us not the least. It is very strange that he 
is not translated. 
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Rhine, may well be regarded as its true head-quarters within 
the limits of Germany itself. There, in the land of mines and 
forests, the old and new superstitions of the populace struck 
the deepest root; there also, amidst a people of peasants or 
small townsfolk dwelling in insulated spots amid the wilder- 
ness, religious spiritualism grew and flourished, and supplied 
the cravings of an earnest, imaginative people with its alter- 
nate visions of gloom and brilliancy. There the wild asce- 
ticism of the Flagellants is thought to have taken its rise, and 
there it still lurked, at the time of the Reformation, many 
generations after its expulsion from the rest of Europe. From 
those mountains had issued Nicholas and Peter of Dresden, 
who kindled into warlike rage the zeal of the Bohemian sec- 
taries, after the disappearance of their national leaders Huss 
and Jerome of Prague. Thus, amidst the mines of the Erzge- 
birge, Luther accumulated his own store of deep mystical im- 
pressions and of dark superstitions, and was first tried by vi- 
sions from on high and temptations of the Evil one. There 
Jacob Behmen, the Theosophist, mingled the dreams of al- 
chemy with equally fantastic visions of the divine attributes. 
There, in later days, Zinzendorf planted his colonies of harm- 
less enthusiasts, uniting the utmost sobriety of demeanour 
with indulgence in passionate ecstasies of divine love; and 
thither Wesley repaired, to breathe amidst those hills the in- 
spiration which it was the aim of his life to impart to the less 
kindly atmosphere of England. 

It was at Zwickau, in this ominous region of the Erzge- 
birge, that the first Anabaptists assembled in the year 1521, 
in the house of one Claus Storch, a cloth-weaver. It is no 
part of our purpose to enter into the discussion of the wide 
range of views which their tenets disclosed, and which they 
afterwards illustrated with such terrible consistency. Suffice 
it to say, that in the beginning their chief strength lay in 
this :—that they merely followed out, with desperate logic, 
the views which Luther himself in his early career had pre- 
sented to the people. To him the Bible was at that period 
all in all; and they only insisted on a still more literal inter- 
pretation of a portion of its contents, and rejected utterly all 
the fragments of authority to which he clung. They pre- 
tended to direct communication with Heaven, or more pro- 
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bably believed in it: he, too, had Kad his visions and ecstasies, 
although he was very far from asserting their daring claims 
to direct illumination. In combination with Carlstadt, the 
prophets of Zwickau carried away with them all the novelty- 
seekers of Wittemberg, and began to make a clean sweep of 
Popery in that city with a vengeance. The mass and auri- 
cular confession were abolished; the office of the priest in 
the eucharist was denied, and men were encouraged to help 
themselves to the consecrated elements. Carlstadt took under 
his own particular superintendence the idol-breaking depart- 
ment, and performed its duties with peculiar gusto. Fur- 
thermore, old professor as he was, he took upon himself to 
pronounce all secular learning unnecessary, and to use per- 
suasions, which were rapidly becoming threats, towards the 
burghers, to withdraw their children from the schools. “ There 
“ was no one to oppose the universal tumult. Melanchthon 
* was too young and inexperienced, even if he had possessed 
“ firmness enough for such a purpose; when he conversed 
“ with the prophets of Zwickau, he felt that they were after 
“all of one mind with him in main points, and thoroughly 
“ erounded in the chief elements of faith. Their arguments 
“ against infant baptism he knew not how to meet.” The 
Elector Frederic, whom Robertson so strangely misrepresents 
as a mere politician, made no sturdy resistance. Besides his 
own temporising and yielding nature, he was beset with scru- 
ples, lest haply he should be found to fight against God. 

«« When he received the advice of his learned men and counsellors on 
this subject, he appeared struck, and shaken by a sense of the possibility 
that the innovators might be in the right. He said, he, a layman, did not 
understand the matter: but before he could resolve to undertake anything 
against God, he would rather take his staff in his hand and leave his coun- 
try.”—Ranke, vol. ii. p. 29. 

It is the ordinary fashion to regard the appearance of Luther 
at Worms as the crowning scene of his life. It is undoubt- 
edly the characteristic moment in which a dramatist or painter 
would choose to represent him. But, estimating him as a 
hero, it is impossible not to be more deeply impressed with 
his conduct in this moment of defectioiu, when he left his 
Patmos in the Wartburg to repress by his presence and power 
the violence of these innovators. It is scarcely worth while 
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comparing the demeanour of Luther on different occasions in 
his agitated life in respect of personal courage, for utter per- 
sonal fearlessness was the most vulgar of his virtues, But, 
if it were worth while, we might observe, that at Worms the 
reformer was on the popular side; nay, it required some 
bravery, though of a different order, to assail him: for the 
town was filled with anonymous threatening placards against 
the enemies of Luther and the people. Now he stood be- 
tween two dangers—an outlaw on the one hand, gerens caput 
lupinum; for the Elector Frederic had distinctly informed 
him that he could not continue to protect him against the 
imperial ban if he left the Wartburg: on the other, exposed 
to all the violence of a fanatical mob. Either Papist or Ana- 
baptist might have imagined he did God service in slaying 
him. But the moral resolution required to resist the outbreak 
of the spirit he had himself excited—to oppose and control 
those in whom he had himself aroused the spirit of rebellion 
—to confront the natural results, as they might in one sense 
be truly called, of his own teaching and example, was a qua- 
lity of a very different order, and never was it so nobly ex- 
hibited. There was not an hour of delay, not an attempt to 
negotiate or compromise: to hear of the tumult, and to be 
in the midst of it, weapon in hand, like Cromwell among the 
Levellers, was a work as rapid as thought and space per- 
mitted. There is not in the world a more uneasy, uncom- 
fortable, awkward spectacle than that of a man or party so 
far advanced into what our neighbours call a false position, 
as to be obliged to restrain by strong measures the zeal of 
former friends and allies. Lafayette reading lectures on pro- 
priety to the mob of Paris—Doctrinaires proposing laws 
against the press—Whigs recommending coercion-bills for 
Ireland, have each, in turn, presented a doleful object to 
the observer, who is affected in reading their speeches with a 
sympathetic uneasiness, like that we feel in seeing a cavalier try 
to look happy and contented when using the argument of the 
bit with a horse obviously beyond his powers of management. 
But whatever of real humiliation may attend such positions 
arises from the man himself, not from the circumstances ; 
the shuffling, temporising way in which he is almost sure to 
conduct himself; trying to humour the headstrong brute he 
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bestrides (we mean the metaphorical one) to flatter his pride 
into submission, or to buy a seeming victory with real conces- 
sions, or, worse, with promises never to be fulfilled; taking 
any means, in short, to preserve some miserable appearances, 
some credit for consistency. Very different was Luther’s 
conduct; mainly because, in this as in so many other emer- 
gencies, his own character and the figure he might make in 
the eyes of the world must have been the very last matter 
in his thoughts. The fear of being thought inconsistent is a 
weakness of which he seems to have had no sort of concep- 
tion. He repudiated the fanatical party at once and from the 
beginning. They were for him no misguided friends, no well- 
meaning men whose commendable zeal had run into ex- 
tremes; but downright instruments of the Enemy, It was 
needful, he said, as the cause had had its Annas and Caia- 
phas, that so it should have its Judas also. “God has pu- 
nished me,” he says, with strange simplicity, “for having 
“ put constraint on my spirit at Worms; for having spoken 
* with too little vehemence before the tyrants! The pagans 
** have since accused me of pride; I, for my part, have only 
“ repented of my too great deference and humility.” With 
almost similar language he confronted the leaders of the 
movement themselves. We can scarcely understand what 
Ranke means by saying that he treated them, personally, 
with gentleness. “ If we read your thoughts,” said the pro- 
phets to him at their interview, “ will you receive it as a sign 
“of our authority?” ‘“ What are they?” “ You are even 
“ now beginning to doubt whether our doctrine be not the 
“truth!” The Lord rebuke thee, Satan!” was the reply 
of Luther, who felt the accusing evidence of his own scruples, 
but attributed at once his own temptation, and the clear- 
sightedness of his adversaries, to the suggestions of the ever- 
present Evil one. 

But while such was his language among his own friends, 
and such his demeanour towards the innovators, his addresses 
to the people were at the same time models of sagacity and 
moderation. As far as they, the simple multitude, were con- 
cerned, the dispute had proceeded no farther than externals, 
and was a matter of rites and ceremonies; and as such he 
treated it, He attached himself simply to establishing, that 
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the novelties insisted on were not essential; that whatever 
their value, they were novelties, and that adherence in such 
points to the usages of old times could not be condemnable. 
In the eight days’ consecutive sermons to which he treated 
the congregation on his arrival at Wittemberg, he inculcated 
only mutual charity and forbearance, and union against the 
common enemy. It is very truly observed by D’Aubigné, 
that such exhortations from a coward might have been re- 
ceived as cowardice ; but that coming from one who had just 
given such signal proof of personal courage they were irre- 
sistible. When an ordinary politician talks of concessions to 
avoid civil war, his expression is regarded at best as unmean- 
ing, perhaps as unworthy; but what was the effect of those 
words when used by the Duke of Wellington ? 

By these and similar exertions, and not without the assist- 
ance of the civil power, Luther’s victory was complete. The 
Anabaptists departed, shaking the dust off their feet, and 
bearing with them the bitterest hatred of their conqueror. 
“There are four prophets,” say the oracles of Miinster, “two 
“ true, and two false: David and John of Leyden true; the 
* Pope and Luther false ; and Luther the worst of the two! ” 
The cloud was conjured away from the atmosphere of Saxony, 
and rolled off to other regions to burst in one of those terrible 
explosions which occur, like great earthquakes, only once or 
twice in a century, as if to give glimpses of the secrets of the 
abyss beneath us, and the powers of destruction which lie hid 
in man as well as nature. 

The other danger which Luther and the Reformation ran 
at this critical moment was that of becoming enveloped in 
the literary and political opposition to the papacy, which had 
just then attained its height. Every one who has at all studied 
the history of its commencement knows the name of Ulric 
von Hutten, the witty, indefatigable, chivalrous enemy of 
monkish barbarism and ecclesiastical tyranny, the chosen 
friend of Erasmus, until his daring to act what the other only 
ventured to utter estranged them from each other. His 
principles of action were but irregular; yet his thoroughly 
manly and disinterested character deserve better treatment 
than he has sometimes met with from his allies in the cause, 
in more recent times as well as his own. Hutten had taken 
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at first no interest in the affairs of Wittemberg, which he re- 
garded merely as a quarrel between rival monks. But when 
his own loose and wide-spreading schemes met everywhere 
with discouragement, while the anti-papal spirit of the Saxon 
waxed bolder and bolder, he too sought alliance with him, and 
strove by all means to draw him into connexion with that 
political movement on which he rested his own last hope of 
success, the undertaking of his friend Francis von Sickingen. 

We have seen how long three distinct temporal powers had 
struggled for mastery in the strange chaos of the Holy Roman 
Empire: the emperor, the princes or higher feudataries, and 
the free nobility. The youth of Charles V., and his retire- 
ment into Spain, withdrew for a time from the scene of con- 
flict the imperial authority. The real gainers by every re- 
laxation of that authority were the Princes, the ancestors of 
the present sovereign houses, the upholders of social order 
and modern civilization, who had in the long run all the 
chances of the game in their favour. Just at this period, 
however, the influence of the Swabian and Franconian leagues 
of free knights, and various circumstances to be unravelled 
with difficulty from its complicated annals, had brought the 
inferior nobility on the stage in unusual force. It was, in 
fact, the crisis of their last and desperate move; and this 
conjunction of events called into eminence one of the most 
remarkable characters in German history, the brave knight 
Francis von Sickingen. Employed as an instrument by the 
emperor and the Palsgrave until he became formidable to 
both; gradually acquiring the leadership of the free lances 
of the neighbouring circles ; the owner of half a dozen insig- 
nificant castles found himself at the head of some thousands 
of his equals, and more than a match for any potentate of the 
empire. So high did he stand in national estimation, that 
some thought he might himself have bidden for the crown of 
Cesar, which as poor a Ritter, Rudolf of Hapsburg, had 
won before him. Sickingen had adopted the new religious 
ideas with all the fire of a vehement and sincere character. 
His comrades, many of them little better than the freeboot- 
ing knights whose race was hardly yet extinct, were strongly 
addicted to Protestantism, as far as it consisted in hatred 
of the Popish clergy, from the Pope himself down to the 
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barefooted monks, and an earnest desire to appropriate their 
unholy gains. But Sickingen was of a different stamp: he 
was zealous in heart for the political independence of his 
country and the reformation of her faith. In a certain sense, 
he was more Lutheran than Luther. His castle at Ebern- 
burg was the first place in Germany where the evangelical 
ritual was regularly celebrated, before Doctor Martin himself 
had altogether abolished the mass at Wittemberg. He spoke 
and wrote against images, and persuaded one of his own 
chaplains to commit matrimony. Such was the leader who 
repeatedly offered himself, heart and hand, to the service of 
Luther, and pressed him in the strongest language to accept 
his protection, the securest to be found in the empire. 

We have seen how much Luther needed it; that his feudal 
lord, the Elector Frederic, would afford him only the security 
of a well-meant imprisonment, was doubtful of his own course, 
and had formally declared his inability to answer for the re- 
former’s safety if he ventured to quit the Wartburg. Nor was 
Luther hostilely disposed towards these political chieftains; 
he speaks with admiration of Hutten, and with respect of 
Sickingen, especially as the champions of German independ- 
ence, the cause which lay nearest to his own heart after that 
of religion : but evangelical truth, in his view, could not but 
suffer by the weapons they proposed to use in its behalf: he 
might feel their value as allies, but could never act with them 
as associates. Certainly no stronger lure could be offered to 
ambition, even in the highest sense of the word, than that of 
standing by the side of the armed barons of the German ari- 
stocracy, at the head of the national movement, and that not 
only without compromise of principle, but in strict further- 
ance of his own objects. But however strange the paradox 
may sound, there never was man more free than Luther from 
ambition, or more free, as Ranke himself has acutely re- 
marked, from the ordinary zeal of making converts. His 
main view of the great work he was engaged in seems always 
to have regarded the fulfilment of his own personal duty in 
connexion with it ; to discharge his own soul of the burden he 
conceived laid on it; to pray, preach, warn, persuade, argue 
with mankind in the mass: as for individuals, whether they 
would hear or whether they would forbear, gave him compa- 
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ratively little uneasiness. Hence the singular disregard of 
means so often observable in his enterprises; the frequent 
employment precisely of those with which worldly wisdom 
would have been least satisfied; that is, when his own im- 
mediate success in attaining a proposed object was concerned : 
when advice was to be given to others, no man could tender 
sounder or safer counsels. As for himself, no supposed in- 
terests of the Reformation, no end to be attained, however 
magnificent, ever called him out of the allotted sphere of his 
personal duties; he did not fix his head-quarters at Wittem- 
berg because Wittemberg was the capital city of the reformed 
world, but Wittemberg became so because he dwelt in it; 
his post was there, and there he lived and wished to die. 

Those who will not recognise the deep religious strength 
of Luther’s principle in refusing to connect himself with the 
politico-literary opposition to the papacy, must surely believe 
that the monk of Wittemberg was the deepest politician of 
his age. They must suppose him to have foreseen, what no 
one else foresaw, the approaching downfall of the great un- 
wieldy power of which Sickingen was the representative, the 
inevitable rise of the princely order on the ruins both of chi- 
valry and empire. Sickingen’s motives, in the last great 
outbreak which brought to destruction him and his cause, 
may not be easy to disentangle amidst the complication of 
intrigues and interests which this chapter of German history 
presents. He professed merely to prosecute a private feud 
with the Archbishop of Treves, while his friend Hutten spoke 
of remodelling the constitution of the empire, and “ opening 
a door for evangelical truth,” and challenged, in his rough 
rhymes, the whole priestly power to battle: 

** Viel Harnisch han wir und viel Pferd, 
Viel Hellebarten und auch Schwerd, 
Und so hilft freundlich Mahnung nit, 
So wollen wir die brauchen mit!” 

Perhaps Sickingen saw the vision of some Franconian prin- 
cipality to be won by the sword, as the condottiere Sforza 
had won the crown of Milan; perhaps still higher dignities 
floated before his imagination; perhaps he was urged on by 
the mere impossibility of keeping his wild confederacy toge- 
ther in quiet. In 1522 he placed himself at the head of a 
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powerful army, consisting partly of knights, but chiefly of 
mercenaries, and invaded the Electorate of Treves. His plans 
failed, it is needless here to say how. Perhaps, though per- 
sonally brave enough, he wanted that kind of resolution 
which is necessary to carry out a great adventure. Three 
electoral princes combined against him; his army was di- 
spersed, his friends deserted him, or were reduced one by one 
to submission. 

Sickingen retired to his castle of Landstuhl, which he had 
rendered one of the strongest in Germany, according to the 
old military art. The three princes laid siege to him in good 
earnest. He had probably but little apprehension for the 
result : he was provisioned for three months. Many a little 
robber-baron had held out longer against more desperate odds, 
and lived to take the road again as sound as ever. Judging 
by past example, he had every reason to suppose that before 
that time was over succours would arrive, or the alliance egainst 
him would break up. At the worst, he had only to anticipate 
the razing of his castle, with license to himself to depart, with 
or without ransom, and on more or less favourable conditions. 
Alas! the good knight had as little calculated the strength 
of “ villainous saltpetre” against the heavy walls of his an- 
cestors, as the overwhelming power of the new social author- 
ities, and the serious nature of the contest in which these were 
now engaged against the chiefs of ancient misrule. The three 
princes took the field with store of artillery, “ Karthaunen, 
Nothschlangen and Scharfmetzen,” lent them by the free 
towns, which had reasons of their own for hating the free 
nobles. The Landgrave of Hesse, in Landsknecht’s costume, 
with slashed and puffed doublet and hose, himself pointed a 
cannon: the thick ramparts were knocked to pieces by every 
shot: a ball struck a battlement near which Sickingen was 
standing, and dashed him, with mortal injury, against an 
angle of the wall. 

“‘The whole house was shattered to ruins ; in the only vault which 
held together lay the commander, hopelessly wounded: no succour ap- 
peared from any quarter. ‘ Where are my lords and friends,’ said Sickin- 
gen, ‘who promised me so much? Where is Fiirstenberg? where are the 
Swiss, the Strasburgers?’ He was reduced to capitulate. 

«« The princes refused him free leave to depart, which he had claimed 
according to the customs of private war. ‘I will not,’ he said, ‘ be their 
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prisoner long.” He had scarcely strength left to sign the capitulation : he 
lay in the vault of his castle at the point of death when the princes en- 
tered. 

“The Elector of Treves said, ‘ Franz, what cause of quarrel hadst thou 
with me, that thou hast attacked me and my poor people in the Arch- 
bishopric?’ ‘Or with me,’ added the Landgrave, ‘ that thou shouldst 
overrun my lands in the time of my minority?’ Sickingen answered, ‘ I 
have now to make account to a greater Lord than you.’ 

*‘His chaplain, Nicholaus, asked him whether he would confess. «I 
have already confessed to God in my heart,’ was his reply. 

“The chaplain uttered the last words of comfort, and elevated the host. 
The princes uncovered their heads and knelt: in that moment Sickingen 
departed: the princes said a paternoster for his soul.””—Ranke, vol. ii. 
p- 120. 


So perished the last of the free knights of Europe, the 
earliest of her Protestant nobility. A singular combination 
in the destiny of the same individual! The old chivalrous 
world, which it had been the struggle of his life to maintain, 
perished with him; the new religious tendencies, which he 
had striven to combine with it, gained a wider development 
through his downfall, and entered more naturally and heartily 
into the new political order of things. The very princes who 
had leagued against him and his compeers became, for the 
most part, in a few years the nursing-fathers of Lutheranism. 
Everything seemed to turn out the very contrary of men’s most 
sagacious predictions. In our days,” says Luther, “the 
* princes are contented with saying, Three times three make 
“ nine, twice seven make fourteen; the sum comes true, the 
“ affair will succeed. Then rises our Lord God and says, 
* For how much do youcount Me? fora cypher? and turns 
* their reckoning upside down, and brings their calculations 
“ to nothing.” 

With all the evil that Sickingen did, and most of all to the 
religious cause which he professed to serve, there is a sterling 
dignity about his character, as well as that of Hutten, which 
ensures respect. The Germans may well be proud of the 
many noble figures which the history of their Reformation dis- 
plays among the higher orders. In no other aristocracy did 
so much real gold come out of the furnace of that great trial. 
In France it was undoubtedly an age of great men and of 
some lofty virtues, but overbalanced, among the nobility of 
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the nation, by a dark account of profligacy and bloodthirsti- 
ness. In the same rank of the English people, with the sole 
exception of Cardinal Pole, we search in vain for a single male 
personage, Catholic or Protestant, who rose above the com- 
mon level of cowardice and covetousness; all the heroism 
engaged in the contest proceeded from the commonalty. 

The cause of reformation, which such agents as Sickingen 
only endangered, found in Frederic the Wise, the Elector 
of Saxony, a colder but more useful ally. There is much in 
his very national portrait to remind us of his namesake the 
Emperor Frederic III., some of whose characteristic traits 
we have noticed above. But as his sphere of action was more 
important, and the times on which he was thrown more 
eventful, a correspondingly greater earnestness and depth of 
character were developed in him. Like that emperor, he loved 
peace even to excess; in fact, he succeeded in avoiding hos- 
tilities through the course of his whole reign, amidst all the 
violent scenes which passed in the remainder of Germany. 
Like him, he displayed in an extraordinary degree that patience 
and immoveable longanimity which his wild contemporaries 
regarded with astonishment. But he was, in addition, a great 
politician; deeply versed in the complicated usages of the 
empire, fond of the learning connected with them, and turn- 
ing it to good account, inasmuch as he was the favourite 
counsellor and arbitrator of his fellow-princes. His whole 
career afforded one of those remarkable instances which often 
strike the reader so forcibly amidst the tempestuous annals 
of the middle ages, of the literal realization of the promise 
that “the meek shall inherit the earth.” Without violence 
or guile, simple in character and scrupulous in conduct, 
everything seemed to succeed in his hand, and he rose by 
degrees to the first rank in point of power among the great 
feudataries of the empire. His habits and demeanour were 
plain even to a certain degree of Teutonic niaiserie. He led 
a retired life, and was difficult of access; but he loved his 
commonalty, and had little to do with those of higher rank. 
He, too, was fond of children; he would make presents on 
his journeys to the urchins whom he found playing by the 
road-side. “ ‘Tomorrow they will say, a duke of Saxony went 
by and gave us this.” His exact sense of justice amounted, 
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if possible, almost to a weakness, like that of Saint Louis. 
He had on some occasions returned the whole of the “ com- 
mon penny” or income-tax levied on his subjects, because 
the enterprise for which it was granted had not taken effect. 
This timorous morality coloured the whole of his conduct in 
the matter of the Reformation. Of deep and fervent piety, 
it was only by slow degrees that his religious impressions 
took the colouring of Protestantism; but when they did so, 
he became thoroughly penetrated with its spirit. Not that 
he was ever a partisan of Luther, in the common sense of the 
word. They had little communication. Luther says he never 
saw Frederic, except among the other princes at Worms. 
The Word of God was the only guide he coveted. His expe- 
rience and his philosophic way of judging of men and things 
showed him how inevitably all the structures which men raise 
on it, however splendid and gigantic they may appear,—be 
the builder Pope or Council, Augustine or Aquinas, Ignatius 
or Luther,—crumble away when their time is come, and leav 

the immoveable foundations alone behind them. One conse- 
quence of the influence of such views on such a disposition 
was his unwillingness to meddle personally with the affairs 
of the Reformation in his states: all the principal steps of the 
great change were taken under his eyes, and yet without his 
participation. “ Novi enim hominis ingenium,” says Luther, 
“qui ferre potest ut ab aliis fiant quaecunque fiunt, sed man- 
* dare aut consulere nolit.” Another was, his unwillingness 
to resist or discourage any movement which had the Gospel 
for its watchword, as we have seen in the case of Carlstadt 
and the Anabaptists. But his protection of Luther seems, 
says Ranke, to have been at first not without political object : 
afterwards his sense of justice, and of his duty towards a sub- 
ject of his own, very wrongfully menaced by powerful ad- 
versaries, became interested in the cause; and on one occa- 
sion he went so far as to consult the doctors of Wittemberg 
whether he should defend the Gospel against the emperor 
by arms. It is singular, as D’Aubigné observes, to see the 
impetuous Luther dissuading the peaceful elector from draw- 
ing the sword ; but the ground on which Luther partly rested 
his advice is still more singular, nor is it easy to understand 
why he enveloped in such disheartening phrases his own im- 
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moveable principle, that the Gospel was not to be propagated 
or defended by temporal means. 


“No prince,” said the oracle, ‘‘ can undertake war without the consent 
of the people from whom he has received the sovereignty. The people is 
not willing that war should be levied in defence of the Gospel, for the 
people does not believe. Let not the princes, then, take up arms: they are 
the princes of the nations ; that is to say, of infidels.” —D’ Aubigné, iii. 155. 


Frederic was attacked by mortal disease when the peasant- 
war was at its height. 


«« What a contrast between the scenes of war and violence which were 
desolating Germany, and the quiet chamber at Lochau, where the Elector, 
tranquil amidst his severe sufferings, awaited death! ‘ You were right in 
coming to me,’ said he to his preacher and secretary Spalatin, who, after 
much hesitation, had summoned courage to approach him, ‘ for it is a duty 
to visit the sick.” Then he had the low chair in which he sat roiled to the 
table, laid his hand in that of the confidential friend of his later years, and 
conversed once more with him of the affairs of this world, of the peasant- 
insurrection, of Doctor Luther, and of his own near departure. He had 
always been a gentle ruler to his poor people ; even in this crisis he warned 
his brother and successor to go to work with forethought and moderation. 
He expressed no terror at the prospect of the peasants’ success, although 
regarding it in a very serious light: if it were not God’s will, it would yet 
fail to come to pass. He had no relations about him; none but domestics. 
Into his dwelling the feud which divided servants and masters everywhere 
else had not found its way. ‘ My good children,’ said the prince, ‘if I 
have injured any one of you, I pray him to forgive me now for God’s sake : 
we princes often do much wrong to poor people.’ His speech was only 
of God, of that God who comforts the dying. For the last time he mus- 
tered the strength of his failing eyes to read a letter of consolation from 
his Spalatin ; then he received the communion in both kinds from a clergy- 
man to whom he was attached. The great public interests connected with 
the new doctrine, which had grown up under his prudent safeguard, were 
now nothing to him; he thought no more of its triumphs and its defeats, 
or the new future which it announced to the world; he saw it in his last 
moments only as Gospel truth, faith, hope and comfort. The dying man 
leaves the world to itself, and falls back on his own personal relation to 
the Infinite, to God and eternity. Thus he died, 5th May, 1525. ‘He 
was a child of peace,’ said his physician ; ‘in peace he hath departed.’ ”’— 
Ranke, vol. ii. p. 225. 


It was under Duke John, the brother and successor of 
Frederic, and very similar to him in many points, but of in- 
ferior abilities and more implicit confidence in Luther, that 
the construction of the evangelical church properly began, 
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Undoubtedly the violence of the Anabaptists and the peasant- 
war were of great service in this matter. Many illusions must 
have been destroyed in the mind of Luther himself, between 
the time of his standing at Worms, in 1520, as the champion 
of the world’s truth, before the world itself in all its splendour, 
and that of his being pelted with mud by Carlstadt’s mob in 
1524 at Orlamiinde ; but in that interval was developed in the 
monkish professor that instinctive power of government, in 
which neither Peter the Great nor Napoleon surpassed him. 
He might truly say, with a greater than he, that “the care 
of all the churches” came on him at this period in addition 
to his own peculiar avocations and unequalled literary in- 
dustry. From every portion of Europe into which the Re- 
formation was making its way men applied to him for counsel, 
not only in spiritual but worldly matters. In his own country 
he had to carry out the slowly-embraced design of substi- 
tuting, step by step, a new ritual for the ancient ; to provide 
pastors for flocks, and flocks for pastors; to superintend the 
temporal provision of his clergy, and fix their spiritual rela- 
tions to the people; to find professions for monks, and hus- 
bands for nuns; to establish schools, and change the con- 
vents, in his own energetic phrase, from places where men 
become children into places where children are turned into 
men. He did not assume these powers of his own accord ; 
they were thrust upon him by the refusal of the higher clergy 
to take part even in the removal of the most acknowledged 
abuses: the land cried to him in its need; he was for a sea- 
son the church itself. It is a notion of Michelet’s, that be- 
cause we hear comparatively little of Luther in general history 
for a few years after the quarrel with the Anabaptists, it was 
for him a period of mental exhaustion, “ abattement,” dis- 
couragement. Certainly it might well have been so. It is 
very difficult to ordinary minds to conceive how any man, 
much more one, like Luther, of strong imagination and ever- 
seusitive conscience, could have stood firm under the pressure 
of the events which were then passing around him. The 
world was reeling to its very centre, and his the hand, which, 
endeavouring in mere child-like simplicity to remove a stum- 
bling-block from his own path, had pushed the vast machine 
from its equilibrium. One fierce apparition was rising after 
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another, and all equally hostile to him. On one side the 
reanimated bigotry and power of Rome, under which hun- 
dreds of martyrs were even then perishing in his name, and 
the tide of persecution rolling rapidly in from the South and 
West; on the opposite, a vision as of one deep opening be- 
yond another; in front, Zwingli and his sacramentaries, and 
Carlstadt ; behind these, Miinzer and the Anabaptists ; behind 
these, the peasant-war, chaos and anarchy, blazing castles and 
tottering kingdoms. However steady a countenance he might 
hold towards the world, who can tell how often his inner sense 
was haunted with the terrible question,—how much of all this 
would have happened if he, the simple Augustine brother, 
had yielded to the first censures of his superiors? Truly one 
is tempted to think that he was only preserved from madness 
by that which most have set down as his peculiar form of 
insanity ; his firm, vigorous persuasion that his whole life was 
one duel with his great adversary, and that storms and fires, 
apparitions and unearthly noises, sickness of body and mis- 
givings of mind, pope, emperor, princes, Turks, heretics and 
monks, were all nothing more or less than weapons of different 
kinds in the hand of the Fiend, and employed in a conflict in 
which he must inevitably fail at last. 

This was the season, too, in which Luther, hitherto so tri- 
umphant, felt the bitterness of literary defeat; for few, we 
imagine, except M. Merle d’Aubigné, see anything else in the 
result of his contest with Erasmus. That practised fencer 
saw the weak point of his adversary in a moment; held him 
entangled in the sophistries in which his view of justification 
by faith had involved him, and exhibited him in those meshes, 
a wretched spectacle to cool reasoning sages like himself. 
Fortunately for Luther, these were few enough. However 
the reformer may have braved it out, by boldly asserting 
that he preferred his own answer to Erasmus (De Servo Ar- 
bitrio) to anything else he had ever written; that the recol- 
lection of the contest rankled in his mind is evident enough 
from the bitterness with which he spoke of Erasmus to the 
day of his death. 

This, too, was the period of his marriage, with all its cares 
and temptations; a marriage contracted in poverty, amidst 
the loud scorn of his enemies, and something of contemptuous 
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pity on the part of his friends. While consulted as the com- 
mon director of millions, he was himself struggling with con- 
stant difficulties to find subsistence for his family. His means 
were derived only from the precarious liberality of the civil 
authorities; and he would take no money for his writings. 
The booksellers offered him an annuity of 400 florins, at least 
double his nominal income from the posts which he filled, 
but he could not make up his mind to accept it. Yet his 
charity was bounded only by the actual riches of the moment. 
Like one with whom he had so many points in common, 
Samuel Johnson, he seemed almost incapable of resisting an 
applicant: he was plundered by unworthy objects, poor stu- 
dents and the like, and often smiles, in his own writings, at 
the easy manner in which he was imposed upon. He would 
divide with some casual dependent even the little christening- 
presents which he received from friends on behalf of his 
children. Such careless charity excites anything but admira- 
tion in us, when it serves but to feed the self-satisfaction of 
an idle rich man, who has not energy or zeal to undertake 
the work of discrimination, which is his peculiar duty, and 
gives only of that which costs him nothing: to be a saintly 
virtue, it must be exercised by the poor amongst their own 
fellows: he who actually divides his pittance with another 
does much good and little harm, even should that other chance 
to be an impostor. 

We have been carried away, against our intention, from 
the history of Luther’s times to that of Luther himself. The 
progress of the new doctrine during the doubtful years from 
the Diet of Worms to that of Augsburg, is, perhaps, nowhere 
so well summed up as in the second volume of Ranke’s work. 
External affairs continued favourable to it: the empire, with 
its temporal and spiritual dominations, still reeled from the 
first shock of the great change, and their struggles against it, 
though often violent and attended with frightful persecutions, 
were too irregular to succeed; the emperor himself was en- 
gaged in war with the pope, and Lutheran soldiers exulted in 
the sack of Rome: the Diets of 1526 and 1527 inclined, on 
the whole, to the Protestant party. But the prospect at home 
was less propitious. ‘The new opinions of the Swiss reform- 
ers were penetrating the south of Germany; the peasant-war 
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brought much odium on the cause; very unjustly, since that 
war was only the conclusion of a long series of similar out- 
breaks provoked by the same causes, and which had com- 
menced long before the Reformation was thought of; but very 
naturally, inasmuch as its chiefs made Lutheranism one of their 
watchwords. With all our love for Luther, we can scarcely 
refrain from a wish that he had left behind him some stronger 
expression of feeling for the poor peasants, to qualify his un- 
sparing condemnations of their conduct. It is quite true that 
his demeanor was, in this conjuncture, as consistent and no- 
ble as it ever was on great and stirring occasions. It is true 
that at the commencement he warned the princes and nobles 
of the empire how sorely they had provoked these troubles 
by their own injustice, and how equitable were some of the 
claims of their vassals. It is true, also, that his influence ren- 
dered both the outbreak and the coercion far less violent in 
that part of Germany where his power was greatest ; and, 
with his strong sense of the duty of submission to the civil 
power, he would have been most unlike himself if he had 
failed to lend all his weight to the side of authority. Still we 
cannot forget, after all, that the peasants were in the first 
instance emphatically in the right; that they were driven to 
revolt, as all German writers seem to admit, by constantly 
recurring oppressions and vexations, against which the trou- 
bled condition of the empire allowed them no appeal ; and that 
of whatever excesses they were guilty, these were altogether 
effaced by the horrors of the retaliation. 

But a strong reaction ensued. The world just at this pe- 
riod certainly realized Luther’s famous simile: it was like a 
drunken peasant on horseback; set him up on one side, he 
falls over on the other. The German Catholivs took heart 
and began to combine, and found, seemingly to their own as- 
tonishment as well as that of the Protestants, that they con- 
stituted a strong majority of the States. The emperor made 
peace with the pope, and hastened very willingly to change 
sides, and range himself with the much more congenial as well 
as the stronger party. In the Diet at Spire, 1529, the ma- 
jority first spoke out: the spread of Protestantism was to be 
repressed ; the ancient faith re-established in all its power: 
Lutheranism was only to be tolerated, and that only in some 
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portions of the empire ; all other deviations from the Catholic 
standard of orthodoxy to be punished with the extreme of se- 
verity. From threats the majority were proceeding to arms ; 
troops were levying; the emperor had declared himself re- 
solved to put the will of the Diet into execution: nothing re- 
mained for the Protestants but self-defence. Such was the 
moment they chose for the first open quarrel among them- 
selves,—the division between Lutherans and Sacramentarians, 
afterwards called Evangelicals or Reformed, which took place 
after the conference of Marburg. The part of Luther in these 
transactions is well known: he set himself resolutely against 
every attempt at union, founded on surrenders to the Sacra- 
mentarian party. No suggestions of the political chiefs to 
whom he is sometimes represented as subservient, no persua- 
sions of his friends, could move him a single foot’s breadth 
from his stubborn resolution. They might prevail on him to 
make personal concessions, to own that he had exaggerated 
the differences between the two parties, to apologize for over- 
strained language, but never to abate one tittle of his formula 
of religious truth. 

All negotiations for union being at an end, nothing re- 
mained for the Lutheran powers but to make the most of 
their own slender forces. But to what purpose? Here the 
resolutions of Luther interfered again. He pronounced armed 
resistance to the will of the emperor unjustifiable. Not so 
much from any slavish notions of passive obedience: if we 
study his motives, we shall find them influenced by two very 
distinct principles: the one, that the Gospel was not to be 
propagated or even defended by the sword; the other, that, 
constitutionally speaking, there was no power in the empire 
that had the right to make a stand against its chief; for he was 
deeply attached to the magnificent ideal of the German con- 
stitution. Even if the emperor broke his oath, he still re- 
mained emperor, the power ordained of God; “ if men were 
determined not to obey him, they must first depose him.” 
But if once such an attempt were made, where would it end ? 
It is true that Luther in after times modified his views, and 
expressed what we must consider more reasonable notions of 
the independence of the several principalities composing the 
empire; but this, be it observed, was when the imminent 
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danger was over. It was not in his nature to swim with the 
stream. For the present, he was immoveable. He was ready, 
he said, at a moment’s notice, to deliver himself up to the 
emperor, and so were his associates of Wittemberg: for the 
rest, the Church must put her trust in patience and submis- 
sion, 

“‘ To this, in a few months, was reduced the Protestant League, which 
had threatened to convulse Europe. It was altogether broken up. We 
have seen, that each separate member appeared now to feel the necessity 
of making its own arrangement with the emperor. 

«« We may condemn all this if we will, as it has been often condemned 
before. Prudent, in a political sense, it was not. But never did pure con- 
scientiousness exhibit itself more disinterestedly or more nobly. The Pro- 
testants could see the armed enemy approaching against them, they could 
hear his threats, they were not deceived as to his views ; they were under 
a full conviction that he was ready to proceed to extremes against them- 
selves, They had full opportunity to form a league against him, which 
might have shaken Europe, and whose leaders might have challenged the 
man who was then aiming at universal sovereignty to no unequal contest. 
But they refused, and scorned the temptation; and this from no motives 
of fear, or doubt of their own prowess. These are considerations utterly 
foreign to such spirits as theirs. What they did, they did for the sake of 
religion alone. In the first place, they would not confound the defence of 
their faith with other mixed interests ; they would not be carried away into 
a line of conduct of which they could not foresee the results. And in the 
next place, they would defend no faith except that which they held them- 
selves : they feared to sin in committing themselves to an alliance with 
those who differed from them, it is true, on one point only, but that a sub- 
stantial one. Lastly, they doubted the right of individuals to resist their 
sovereign, and to violate the ancient ordinances of the empire. And thus, 
in the midst of the intricate, conflicting interests of the world, these men 
took up a position in which they sought counsel of God and their own con- 
science alone...... This was assuredly not prudent, but it was great.”— 
Ranke, vol. iii. p. 184. 

We, too, would rather leave to our readers the inferences 
to be drawn from the conduct of Luther and his followers 
at this memorable crisis, than deduce our own. Many, for 
aught we know, may prefer to Ranke’s estimate that of the 
Rev. Mr. Stebbing, our own last historian of the Reformation, 
who sees in these transactions only the result of Luther’s 
“ prejudice and arrogance.” Two remarks only we will allow 
ourselves. 

First, that it may well be doubted whether any advantage 


to be derived from mutual concession would have compen- 
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sated the Protestants, even in the view of expediency, for the 
derogation which would have ensued to their cause from the 
slightest compromise of principles on the part of their great 
chieftain. In all times when the popular feeling is highly 
wrought, and when a great revolution is to be carried through, 
a single man of unbending resolution and definite purpose 
at the head of affairs is worth dozens of the wisest politicians 
who ever framed alliances and reconciled conflicting interests. 
Such a man rallies round him all the well-meaning but less 
powerful spirits of his party; they find in him that energy 
which is all they need to give animation to their own endea- 
vours ; and such a leader, pre-eminently, was Luther through- 
out the whole of his appointed work. 

Next we would observe, with Mr. Carlyle, that, judging 
by the results, the plans of Luther, however unpromising in 
appearance, must be pronounced thoroughly successful. The 
Protestant League grew and throve, and yet, so long as he 
lived, no sword was drawn between Lutherans, Papists and 
Calvinists in Germany: not until after his death, when the 
helm was taken by men as sincerely convinced as himself, 
but less fixed in principle and less capable of maintaining 
their personal supremacy. 

And one word more as to Luther himself, from whom it is 
always so difficult to part. If it be true that the genial powers 
of his nature in any degree languished during the period of 
which we were speaking above, nothing is more certain than 
that the crisis of the Diets of Spire and Augsburg, the most 
dangerous to his cause which occurred in his time, called them 
forth again in all their completeness. Hardly at any time of 
his life does his spirit appear so free, his whole demeanor so 
cheerful and unincumbered, as during those months of sus- 
pense, in which, after rejecting the proposed alliance with the 
Zwinglian party, he and his colleagues were battling alone, 
in debate, against the whole strength of the Catholics. The 
reader of his life may perceive this especially in his letters 
and recorded conversation while he remained at Coburg, du- 
ring the Diet of Augsburg, not venturing further on account 
of the ban of the empire under which he lay. His corre- 
spondence with Melanchthon, Spalatin, the Elector of Saxony 
and his Chancellor, at this period, breathes the very spirit of 
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heroism, mingled with that wonderful flow of spirits and ani- 
mated cheerfulness which the nearness of danger called out 
in him. For the occupation of mind which this occasioned 
freed him for the time from his worst enemy,—his besetting 
melancholy, or familiar fiend. “The difference between you 
and me,” he says to Melanchthon, “is that you are courageous 
“in private dangers, easily discouraged in public. I am mi- 
“ serably fearful in my own internal conflicts with my enemy, 
“ but on threats and perils from without I can look with much 
“ indifference,—satis magno atque otioso animo.” This is the 
period also of his celebrated hymn, “ Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” according to Ranke; sometimes referred by mistake to 
a much earlier period. The same spirit of lofty confidence 
with which it is inspired runs through the whole of his ex- 
hortations to Melanchthon, whose courage was giving way 
under the terrors of Imperial opposition, and who expected 
nothing less than the utter overthrow of the cause. 

“« If Christ is not with us, where is he, I pray, in the whole world? If 
we are not the Church, or a part of the Church, where is the Church? The 
Dukes of Bavaria, Ferdinand, the Pope, the Turks, are they the Church? 
If we have not the word of God, where are they who have it ?......Sinners 
we are, and unjust; but He will not therefore be a liar......If we fall, Christ 
falls with us ; Christ, the ruler of the world!” 


“ T have seen two wonders today,” he writes to the Saxon 
chancellor, Bruck, seemingly in answer to some gloomy report 
of affairs :— 


« First, I looked from my window, and beheld the stars of Heaven and 
the whole mighty vault of God; and I could nowhere discern any pillars on 
which the Maker had raised so great a fabric, and yet it stands fast...... Next, 
I saw great thick clouds sweep over our head, and J perceived no floor on 
which they rested, no vessel in which they were held up; and yet they did 
not fall down, but saluted us with their grim visages, and sailed away...... 
Now there are many who search for those pillars, and would gladly seize 
them and feel them; and because they cannot do this, they shiver and 


quake as though the skies would fall...... As if the skies would stand the 
faster, if they could discern the pillars which hold them up!...... For God’s 
thoughts are far above our thoughts...... If we are but sure of this, that our 


cause is His, our prayer is heard already, and our succour at hand. If the 
Emperor were to give us peace, as we wish, the honour would be the Em- 
peror’s ; but God himself will give us peace, that the honour may be His 
alone.” 


“If Moses had sought after shifts and contrivances to escape 
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from the host of Pharaoh,” as he elsewhere expresses the 
same idea, “Israel might have remained in Egypt to this 
day.” 

On this occasion, it was the invasion of Hungary by the 
Turks which saved the Protestant League from ruin; and the 
interposition of the same powerful enemy, a year or two after- 
wards, served to reconcile them for the time with Charles V. 
When the ambassadors of Charles boasted to Solyman the 
extent of their master’s dominions and the unanimity of his 
subjects, “ Has he made peace with Martin Luther?” was 
the reply of the Turk. And from the time that he dic make 
peace with Martin Luther, and recognise the principles of re- 
ligious freedom in Germany, the danger of Christendom was 
over. 

In 1535 we take leave of Ranke for the present, not with- 
out an interesting sketch of the Anabaptist kingdom at Miin- 
ster and the democratic revolutions of the Hanse Towns, to 
which however we can do no more than refer our readers. 
D’Aubigné had already parted company with us in 1526, the 
latest period touched on in his third volume; and, at his 
present rate of progress, we estimate that he will have filled 
twenty volumes more of the same dimensions by the time he 
reaches the Spanish Armada. After all, the part of his work 
in which we have been most interested, is that of which the 
materials are the newest and least public; his account of the 
commencement of the Reformation in France, which is com- 
prised altogether in his third volume. The memorials which 
he has collected of that true specimen of a French knight- 
errant of the better class, Anemond de Coct, of Farel, Tous- 
saint, Pavanne, the “ Hermit of Livry,” and others equally 
entitled to the gratitude and remembrance of those for whom 
religious liberty was purchased by their labours and sufferings, 
although their success was after all so imperfect, have all the 
attraction of novelty, in addition to the real interest of the 
subject ; for it may well serve for a proof how little it is gene- 
rally studied, that there is scarcely any work to which the 
English reader can be referred on the subject, except the in- 
teresting but very imperfect compilation of poor Mr. Smedley. 
But our present concern is with the Germanic race; and we 
must therefore conclude with a short notice of the labours of 
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Ranke and d’Aubigné, in illustrating the character of him 
who was at once the counterpart and the antagonist of Luther, 
—the Swiss reformer Zwingli. 

If the central region of Germany has furnished Europe at 
all times with an inexhaustible supply of mystics, the Alps, 
on the other hand, have been as permanently the head-quar- 
ters of Rationalism. So far from imagination being the cha- 
racteristic of the races which people the grandest scenes of 
our quarter of the world, their disposition is and always has 
been inquiring, logical and addicted to clear and cold ratioci- 
nation. They have an especial vocation for the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge in detail: they are by nature utilitarians, 
calculators, and above all things teachers. The mountains 
of Dauphiné send out annually, among the other classes of 
their emigrants who seek fortune in the plains, about 700 
schoolmasters, ushers, tutors and other dispensers of learning. 
French Switzerland furnishes private tutors to half Europe, 
and governesses in still greater proportion. 

«* What though their native kennel be but small, 
Bounded betwixt a puddle and a wall, 
Yet their victorious colonies are sent 
Where the North Ocean girds the Continent.” 

According to the pains-taking Mr. Kohl, Geneva, Mont- 
belliard and Neufchatel, are the three cities which enjoy the 
peculiar honour of disciplining the female youth of Russia. 
The republic which produced Rousseau and Madame de Staél, 
may afford to disregard the detractors from her genius; yet 
it is true, that these high names are scarcely fair representa- 
tives of the general character of her talent: and the two 
Genevese citizens of our days who have attained the most 
general reputation, were employed, the one in attempting 
to reduce the French revolution to a practical, utilitarian 
movement; the other in equally hopeless endeavours to ren- 
der Mirabeau tame, and Bentham intelligible. The result of 
these peculiarities we trace in all the great religious move- 
ments of which the Alpine countries have been the theatre. 
Such were the characteristics of the Poor Men of Lyons, the 
quietest and most practical of all the varieties of medizyval 
reformers. Far in the profoundest valleys of the central chain, 
the sensible, prosaic little church of the Vaudois has main- 
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tained itself from an antiquity which even Rome herself is 
compelled unwillingly to respect. And in the same part of 
Europe, the severe doctrine of Calvin has been tamed in our 
own times into Unitarianism: a change as different in cha- 
racter from that which the Rationalist school has worked in 
Germany as it is possible to conceive, although they are often 
confounded in English estimation. 

It was among this Alpine people that Zwingli performed 
his work, combating the abuses of Rome, one by one, with 
the arms of reason and literal interpretation, as well as piety, 
independently of Luther, while the German reformer was en- 
gaged in his vaster struggle with her collected force. Zwingli 
was more calculated, both by his own mind and from the cir- 
cumstances of his position, to carry on the war in detail, and 
frame his evangelical system, as it were, by mere negation, 
striking away excrescences and removing corruptions, than, 
like Luther, to set up one principle and one doctrine against 
another, and engage the Pope at the head of an antagonist 
army. The circumstances were widely different : ecclesiastical 
authority was feebler in Switzerland: the opposition to reform 
arose rather from the strength of superstition and ignorance, 
than from imposing spiritual power. And those whom he 
endeavoured to instruct, if less disposed than the Germans 
to deep religious emotion, were a sensible, active, republican 
race, very little disposed to be held in captivity of any sort, 
and among whom there was a widely-spread moral aversion 
to the trickery and the profligacy of the monkish system. 
They were influenced also by their neighbourhood to Italy, 
and intimate connexion with it in warlike and commercial 
affairs. These circumstances rather nourished the natural 
Germanic antipathy to “ Welschthum,” and the sense of 
national superiority: and the Swiss, honest and straightfor- 
ward in their religion, imbibed a strong aversion to what M. 
Michelet has happily called the invincible paganism of Italy. 
These causes may furnish some part of the solution of that 
diversity in the character of the reform carried out by Luther 
and by Zwingli, which M. d’Aubigné seems rather to attri- 
bute to the disposition of the men, and thus describes after 
his own fashion :— 

“‘ The work which Providence had entrusted to Luther, the re-establish- 
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ment of the doctrine of justification by faith, was no doubt the great work 
of the Reformation. But when this was accomplished, there remained 
others to execute, which, although perhaps secondary, were still important; 
and these formed especially the task of Zwingli. Two chief duties were 
imposed on the Reformers. Christian Catholicism, born between Jewish 
Pharisaism and Grecian Paganism, had partially admitted the influence of 
these two religions, which transformed it into Roman Catholicism. There- 
fore the Reformation, called to purify the Church, was bound to free it at 
once of the Pagan and the Jewish element. - 

“« The Jewish element prevailed especially in that portion of Christian 
doctrine which relates to man. Catholicism had received from Judaism 
the Pharisaical notion of the justification of man through himself, of salva- 
tion through human forms or works. 

“The Pagan element prevailed especially in that portion of Christian 
doctrine which relates to God. Paganism had corrupted, in the Catholic 
system, the idea of an infinite God, whose power, perfect and sufficient in 
itself, acts everywhere and always. It had established in the Church the 
reign of symbols, images, ceremonies; and the saints were become the 
demi-gods of Papal Christendom. 

“ The Reformation of Luther was essentially directed against the Jewish 
element. It was with this element that he had to struggle, when an auda- 
cious monk was selling for ready money, on the Pope’s behalf, the salva- 
tion of souls. 

“The reformation of Zwingli was more specially aimed at the Pagan 
element. It was this element which he had encountered, when he beheld 
at the church of our Lady of Einsiedeln, as in ancient days at the temple 
of the Ephesian Diana, a crowd of votaries from all parts prostrating them- 
selves stupidly before a gilt idol. 

“The German reformer proclaimed the great doctrine of justification by 
faith, and thereby gave the death-blow to the Pharisaical justice of Rome. 
The Swiss reformer undoubtedly did so likewise : the incapacity of man to 
save himself forms the groundwork of the labours of all the Reformers. 
But Zwingli did more : he established the sovereign, universal, and exclu- 
sive existence and operation of God, and thus inflicted a mortal wound on 
the heathen worship of Rome. 

** Roman Catholicism had exalted man and abased God. Luther hum- 
bled man, and Zwingli exalted the Deity. 

“* These two tasks, which were specially but not exclusively theirs, mu- 
tually completed each other. That of Luther laid the foundation,—that of 
Zwingli raised the superstructure. It was reserved for a mightier genius 
still to impress, from the shores of the Leman, this double character on the 
whole body of the Reformation.”—Vol. iii. p. 271. 


One other circumstance, however, ought never to be for- 
gotten in estimating the labours of Zwingli and his associates, 
—that theirs was pre-eminently a moral, as well as a religious 
revolution. Nothing can be darker than the colours in which 
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contemporary writers represent the extraordinary increase of 
crime and profligacy of all sorts which had been produced in 
Switzerland by the system of mercenary war. Violence, dis- 
honesty and licentiousness had contaminated to a frightful 
extent the simple manners of the mountaineers, insomuch 
that the population of the towns, among which the reformers 
chiefly laboured, was probably at that time rather the less 
corrupt of the two. But both had suffered greatly ; and this 
custom of hired military service was the real goddess Diana 
of the nation,—that by which all throve or hoped to thrive, 
from the great popular families which divided among them- 
selves the subsidies of Milan and France, to the herdsman 
who quitted his summer chalet for a few months’ plundering 
in the rich plains and cities of Lombardy. It required greater 
zeal and energy to oppose an abuse of this universal cha- 
racter, than to inveigh against the profitable malpractices of 
a few unpopular monks; and the Catholic party well de- 
served their defeat, for upholding it as they did, and identify- 
ing the cause of their religion with the prosperity of the human 
shambles of Berne and Ziirich. In no country in Europe, 
except perhaps Scotland, did the Reformation produce so 
beneficial a moral change as in Switzerland,—a benefit, it 
need not be said, of which the Catholic cantons partook indi- 
rectly with the Protestant. 

In respect of personal character, Zwingli appears more 
nearly allied to Luther than any other of the great reformers. 
He resembled him not only in zeal and fearlessness, but re- 
markably in the unyielding perseverance with which he fol- 
lowed out his plans, and the steadiness with which he confined 
himself to his own peculiar sphere of action. He resembled 
him, also, in being thoroughly a child of the people,—a man 
of learning, but entirely free from the pedantry which renders 
men of learning a class apart, and did so in those days even 
more than in the present. Nor was he less free from pedantry 
of another sort,—the affectation of the exclusive air and tone 
of a profession. We do not mean that all the deviations from 
ordinary clerical manners in which Zwingli indulged, more 
perhaps from the republican habits of his country than from 
personal taste, were graceful; or that it was peculiarly be- 
coming in him to carry a helmet and partizan, as he did more 
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than once along with the militia of Ziirich, any more than in 
the Archbishop of Treves to assist in battering down Franz 
von Sickingen’s castle; but that his popular, unassuming 
manners were peculiarly calculated to win the affections of a 
people like the Swiss, while the real sanctity of his office never 
suffered in his hands. In clearness and consistency, which 
are generally found to accompany rationalist views, he cer- 
tainly surpassed the German ; and deserved the compliment 
of Bossuet, that no reformer has expressed his ideas in a 
manner more precise, uniform and logical ; but it need hardly 
be added, that he possessed nothing of that sublimity of ge- 
nius which raises Luther above the rest of mankind; and 
seems also very inferior to him, and still more to Calvin, in 
ability for government. 

Very marked is the difference between them in another 
respect,—in their conception of the mode in which the civil 
power was to be employed in carrying out the work of re- 
formation. We have insisted, we fear even to repetition, on 
the unshaken constancy with which Luther condemned ali 
resort to force, or to the common resources of worldly politics, 
nay even to the ordinary right of resistance to oppression, in 
religious matters ; and we have said, that those who will not 
suppose him inspired by higher wisdom in this, must be- 
lieve that he adopted, designedly or accidentally, the means 
least in accordance with the counsels of human wisdom, 
and yet leading to the most triumphant results. Nor can 
this be more strongly exemplified than in the contrast pre- 
sented by the respective course of the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
reformations. Himself a thorough republican, identifying 
the popular cause with that of God, and unvisited by that 
high unearthly inspiration which made of Luther a man apart, 
it would have been strange if Zwingli had partaken in his 
horror of the misuse of physical force. On the contrary, 
his views extended to the reformation of the temporal as well 
as spiritual constitution of his country: he thought that free 
course was to be obtained for the Gospel only by putting 
down the political hindrances which opposed it: and there 
were many things which seemed to justify the proposal. The 
same cause which has prevented the federal constitution of 
Switzerland from being ever really popular with its inha- 
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bitants, its extremely unequal distribution of power among the 
constituent members in proportion to their real importance, 
was just then in most perverse operation. The little mountain 
cantons, peopled by bigoted Catholics, outweighed the great 
reformed communities of Berne and Ziirich, exercised great 
vexations towards their opponents, resisted the spread of the 
new opinions where the governing cantons exercised joint 
sway, and most cruelly persecuted citizens of the Protestant 
states whom accident brought within their boundaries. It was 
clear that the Catholics were in the right, under the strict letter 
of the constitution ; it was clear also that they greatly abused 
their right ; and Zwingli, as soon as the grievance began to be 
felt as intolerable, would have collected the whole strength of 
Protestant Switzerland together, and introduced a more equi- 
table division of power by force of arms. The council of 
Ziirich and its allies agreed with him as to the object to be 
attained, but had not resolution enough to adopt so energetic 
a proposal, They preferred engaging in a sort of qualified 
war, and starving the mountaineers into submission by block- 
ing up the transit trade through their passes, on which they 
mainly subsist. Very reluctantly did Zwingli acquiesce in 
their decision ; and it was with a boding heart that he pre- 
pared himself and his flock for the struggle, beneath the 
disastrous rays of the comet of 1531, which was thought to 
presage not only the usual mutations of states, but especial 
calamities to “learned men.” The brave peasants of the 
Forest cantons were readier with their weapons. The cam- 
paign which followed was like those of Montrose and his High- 
landers against the Puritans. Very inferior in numbers, but 
superior in generalship and resolution, the Catholics over- 
powered the hostile forces in detail, and drove them within 
their walls. The voice of the “ Bull of Uri” became as much 
dreaded by the Swiss townsmen as ever it had been by the 
lances of Burgundy. The fall of Zwingli in the first skirmish 
saved him from the grief of seeing his political combinations 
shattered ata blow. Beaten at all points, his party gave in ; 
the old constitution was fixed on a stronger basis than ever ; 
and that anomalous state of things was confirmed, under which 
the Swiss Protestants, though very superior in numbers to the 
Catholics, and still more in wealth and importance, were yet 
L2 
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kept at arms’ length by them in all the political relations of 
the Confederacy ; a state of things which would not have 
lasted had it not been for the effect of foreign influence in 
preserving it, but which was not without its advantage in 
enforcing on parties so unequally balanced the virtue of mu- 
tual forbearance. 

At this point we must break off: yet it is impossible to 
conclude without a passing glance at the after-fortunes of that 
church which Luther founded and left established ; for to him 
alone, among the heroes of the Reformation, was it given at 
once to commence the work of demolition and to execute that 
of construction. 

There was a peculiar incompleteness, if we may so express 
ourselves, in the Lutheran Reformation, of which the effects 
were perceivable for many generations in its internal working, 
even if they have altogether disappeared at the present day. 
In the countries which received the system of Zwingli or 
Calvin, there was entire separation from the Church of Rome ; 
the avowed principle on which the work proceeded was that 
of destroying the superstructure, and beginning afresh on the 
original foundation. In England, on the other hand, the 
party which prevailed at last professed no more than the pu- 
rification of the existing church from recognised abuses; and 
as it succeeded in drawing along with it a sufficient portion 
of the highest church authorities as well as the state, the work 
proceeded with all appearance of regularity, and it was easy 
for the successful side to represent the continuity of the 
church as unbroken, and the supporters of the old opinions 
as mere sectaries; a matter of infinite importance as to its 
effect on the popular imagination. In Saxony the work of 
Reformation, as guided by Luther, was even less courageous 
than in England: there was a still greater desire to abide, as 
far as possible, by old doctrines and discipline ; the state was 
with the reformers, and so were the inferior clergy, but they 
failed altogether in obtaining the co-operation of the higher 
members of that order. The bishops stood aloof, impotent 
to resist the change, but refusing to join in it. Luther never 
denied the authority of the bishops; that is, formally: for 
no man is less to be judged of by casual expressions. He 
seems to have been long expecting their ultimate adhesion to 
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his cause, and to have laid his foundations as it were provi- 
sionally only, expecting either the decision of a council in his 
favour, or the approval of his immediate superiors. How long 
this expectation lasted it is difficult to say; but it is clear 
that his system proceeded gradually, and by the force of in- 
evitable occurrences, from a temporary to a permanent settle- 
ment. It then remained in a somewhat anomalous position : 
a church recognising authority, and yet cut off from legitimate 
jurisdiction. The theologians of North Germany might bind 
themselves to adhere to the Confession of Augsburg, and the 
state to punish all who taught against it ; but where were the 
foundations on which the Confession itself rested? The habits 
of obedience so strongly developed in the German nation ; the 
assumed right of the state to protect and enforce the decrees 
of the church; the principles of Lutheranism itself, all re- 
quired an authority to rest on: and as this was nowhere else 
to be found, orthodoxy came at last to rest on the foundation 
of Luther himself ; and thus he who in his lifetime had ex- 
ercised a wider influence over the minds of men than any 
other individual ever possessed since Mahomet, continued to 
rule them from his sepulchre. A singular fate, certainly, for 
one who disclaimed, as earnestly as man could do, all the 
attributes of a prophet. It is perfectly true, and perfectly 
consistent with this, that Luther was often enough intemper- 
ate and domineering, especially in his latter days, insomuch 
that the excellent Melanchthon, who had done the cause ser- 
vices only second to his, cannot forbear from the expression 
of joy at escaping from slavery by his decease. It was the 
habit of his mind to regard himself as the man of Providence : 
all men, who, like him, have become undesignedly, and by a 
strange concurrence of circumstances with their genius, the 
authors of vast revolutions, have given into the same vein of 
egotism: it is in this peculiarity he reminds us so constantly 
of Cromwell, and still more of Napoleon. But it is easy to 
see, with all this, that his pride was that of being a selected 
instrument, that his intolerance was of opposition to the Spi- 
rit; and that no man would have been more shocked than he, 
could he have awaked to find himself regarded as the measure 
of orthodoxy a hundred years after his decease. 

But authority which feels insecure of the foundation on 
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which it rests, is generally the most rigid and jealous, and 
least tolerant of free discussion; and there has often been 
more liberty of judgement within the pale of the church of 
Rome, than in the Lutheran church for the first century 
and a half of its existence. And it is in consequence of this 
spirit, in Mr. Hallam’s opinion, that its theology during 
that period “has been almost entirely neglected and con- 
“ demned in the rest of Europe, and scarce any of its books 
“are remembered by name;” a severe test however, for 
which of our own great divines of the seventeenth century is 
read out of England ? Nor is it easy to over-estimate its effects 
in repressing that impulse which was given to the German 
imagination and the German language at the period of the 
Reformation ; while its necessary consequence, when the hour 
of emancipation arrived, was the extreme rapidity and strength 
of the theological reaction of modern times. 

But these errors apart, there is much in the character of 
the Lutheran establishment well worthy of attention. The 
idea of the church is one of many aspects ; and we do not 
mean to say that either of the great Christian communities 
has disregarded altogether any one of those aspects ; still, it 
is characteristic of each to contemplate this great conception 
more especially from its own favourite point of view. And 
thus it will perhaps be found that the Romanist notion of 
the church regards it more peculiarly as the dispenser of 
mysteries ; the Calvinist, as the assembly of faithful men for 
mutual edification; the Lutheran, as the instructor of the 
people. 

If there be any truth in this comparative estimate, it may 
account in some degree for the honourable rank which the 
North German and Scandinavian countries hold in respect 
of public instruction ; of which, in truth, they have furnished 
the model system. In the writings of Luther himself, it is said 
(see Ranke, vol. ii. p. 90), may be discovered the original views 
of that division of the duties of the church and state as to edu- 
cation which has been so long in practice there ; a division of 
which our statesmen seem to have a very confused idea, and 
our churchmen none at all. From the Lutheran Reformation 
have proceeded, by very traceable descent, that high intellec- 
tual cultivation, that disinterested zeal in the investigation 
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of truth, which distinguish the country of Luther above all 
others in the world. Look at the chart of German literary 
history, and almost the first result which strikes the mind is 
this: that all the truly great and national names, without 
exception, as far as we remember, are those of Protestants ; 
for one or two sentimental converts, such as Frederic Schle- 
gel, who exchanged their mother-church for a dreamy catho- 
licism of their own imagining, are not worth mentioning as 
exceptions. The fact is undeniable, whatever conclusions 
men may draw from it: few of these great men, it may be, 
have remained in the narrow path of Protestant orthodoxy ; 
but the spirit which fashioned and nourished minds like 
theirs was of Protestant origin. And, lastly, whatever may 
be thought of the theological results of the great change, 
Germany has no reason to look back with shame to its effects 
on the moral spirit of the nation. While the German in- 
tellect has been refined and purified, the honest and high- 
principled German heart has remained, to say the least, un- 
impaired. Where in all Europe can the eye of the observer 
who loves to dwell on practical results rest, even at this 
day, with so much satisfaction as on the States of Pro- 
testant Germany? No doubt there is no Utopia to be 
found there ; and we have our Smelfungi who have travelled 
from Rhine to Oder, and found all barren. But what popu- 
lation presents, on the whole, so many claims on our respect ? 
Free from the peculiar corruptions of southern, and relieved 
by their own exertions from the slavery of eastern Europe, 
comparatively little affected as yet by those maladies of over- 
grown wealth which seem to threaten a crisis in our own 
powerful but restless England, their present condition might 
be justly envied by nations of higher pretensions in history, 
and perhaps they alone seem to have the promise of a distinct 


and mighty province of the future. 
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ARTICLE V. 


1. The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. By Forses W1n- 
sLow, Esq., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
London: 1843. 


2. On the different forms of Insanity in relation to Jurispru- 
dence, designed for the use of persons concerned in legal 
questions regarding unsoundness of mind. By JAMES 
Cow es Pricuarp, M.D. Bailligre: London, 1842. 


Tue author of the first of these little books was examined as 
a medical witness on M‘Naughten’s trial, and if his evidence 
had any weight at all with the jury, it could only derive that 
influence from the circumstance of his being the man who had 
written a book on the subject. It is to be regretted that the 
jury had not some opportunity of forming an opinion of the 
inaccuracies and fallacies with which this very book abounds, 
in common with most of the leading works on medical juris- 
prudence, especially those written by medical men, though 
Dr. Prichard’s Essay forms a very honourable exception to 
this remark. Of all the imperfections which the late trial 
disclosed in the mode of treating in our courts the intricate 
questions of insane criminality, none strike us as more gross 
or more contrary to the cautious spirit of English procedure 
than the wholesale and indiscriminating admission of medical 
evidence; and in the case of the author before us, this was 
particularly remarkable. We quote from the report of the 
trial :— 


“« Mr. Forbes Winslow, examined by Mr. Clarkson :—‘ I am a surgeon, 
residing in Guildford-street. I am the author of a work called ‘The Plea 
of Insanity in Criminal Cases considered.’ I have heard all the evidence 
in this case; but I have not been summoned on either side. My opinion 
is, that the prisoner is labouring under a morbid delusion, and was inca- 
pable, at the time of committing the act in question, of controlling his 
actions.’ ”’ 


It is undoubtedly true, that in cases where medical men 
have not seen the patient, but have heard the symptoms and 
particulars of his state detailed by other witnesses at the trial, 
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their opinion on the nature of such symptoms is admissible*, 
But although they may be admitted to give their opinion 
whether certain symptoms are symptoms of insanity, it seems 
they are not competent to give an opinion whether an act for 
which a prisoner is tried was an act of insanity f. 

Yet Mr. Winslow’s evidence did go to that length. If 
Mr. Winslow’s evidence was to be received, the Solicitor- 
general ought at least to have been allowed to call one or 
more reviewers (the humblest of the craft might have suf- 
ficed) to prove what the authority of such a witness was worth. 
Those reviewers might have shown that great confidence was 
not to be placed in the accuracy of a writer who supposes 
that Lord Mansfield tried Bellingham, whereas it was Sir 
James Mansfield who at that time filled the office of Chief- 
justice of the Common Pleas, and delivered the very excel- 
lent charge which led to the conviction of Bellingham. Nor 
would they attribute any great knowledge of medical juris- 
prudence to a man who asserts (p. 74) that “the law draws a 
“most absurd distinction between civil and criminal insanity. 
“A person who exhibits the slightest aberration of mind is 
“considered to be incapable of discharging his duties as a 
“ citizen, is not allowed to have the management of his affairs, 
“cannot make a will, and is safely shut up in a mad-house ; 
“but should the same individual, pronounced by the Com- 
“missioners of Lunacy to be of unsound mind, commit in a 
“moment of frenzy a criminal act, he is considered amenable 
“to the law.” 

It is quite true that the law does draw a distinction between 
civil and criminal insanity, which we shall shortly examine ; 
but the effect of that distinction is precisely the opposite of 
the result pointed out by Mr. Winslow. A slight aberration 
of mind is not unfrequently admitted as a plea in criminal 
proceedings, when it is duly commented upon by mad doc- 
tors and crude psychologists; but we defy Mr. Winslow 
or his authority to produce a single instance of an individual, 
pronounced by the Commissioners of Lunacy to be of unsound 
mind and safely shut up in a mad-house, who was ever made 
amenable to the law, or even put upon his trial for a criminal 


* Amos and Phillips on Evidence, p. 899. 
+t Wright’s case. Russ. and Ry. Cr. Ca. 456. 
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act committed in a moment of frenzy under such circum- 
stances. 

The question of insanity may be raised in three different 
forms of proceeding under the laws of this country : 

I. Upon an inquisition under a commission out of Chan- 
cery as to the alleged idiocy or lunacy of the party. The 
question is always tried by a jury, and the effect of their 
verdict is to pronounce the lunatic generally incompetent to 
manage his affairs. 

II. Questions arising as to the validity of any particular 
instrument, and especially of testamentary instruments, which 
are tried by the Ecclesiastical Courts according to the rules 
and principles of their own jurisdiction. 

III. Upon criminal charges, in ‘vhich the plea of insanity 
is submitted to the appreciation of a jury. 

It is notorious that the difficulty of proving insanity is very 
great in the first of these cases; less by the second; and least 
of all under the third. Many are the lunatics whose state has 
long been a cause of painful apprehension to those about them 
—whose habits are irregular—whose delusions are intense— 
whose will is infirm, but on whose state no jury would return 
a general verdict of unsound mind or incompetency; yet if 
the same party terminate his life by his own hand, the same 
jury will forthwith adopt the least scintilla of evidence which 
can be construed into a suggestion of insanity. 

Or if he leave behind him a will so absurd and unjust in its 
provisions that it furnishes indisputable evidence of the hold 
which his morbid aversions or insane predilections had gained 
upon his mind, in such a case the Court of Probate will take 
into its consideration the character of the testator at various 
periods of his life, and will set aside such a will, although the 
state of mind of the testator was not such as to enable his rela- 
tions to pray for a commission of lunacy. Almost all the wills 
which are set aside upon this ground are exemplifications of 
this fact. If it were as easy to make a person a lunatic du- 
ring his life as it is to set aside wills after death, it is clear 
that heirs-at-law and next of kin would be inclined to inter- 
pose at an earlier period to place their expectations under the 
protection of the Court of Chancery. 

Lastly, when a crime has been committed and insanity is 
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pleaded on behalf of the prisoner, the proofs of insanity are 
submitted to a jury, who decide upon them, or ought to de- 
cide upon them, not as affecting the general sanity of the per- 
son (as in the case of an inquisition of lunacy), but in relation 
to the particular act with which he is charged. 

The most obvious reason which renders it less easy to ob- 
tain a verdict of lunacy in the first of these cases than to set 
aside a will or to obtain the acquittal of a murderer, is that 
the absurdity of the will or the enormity of the murder act 
very powerfully on the minds of the court or the jury in sup- 
port of the alleged insanity. It cannot be otherwise. A pre- 
sumption of insanity may of course be drawn from the pre- 
vious eccentricities, aberrations or delusions of the criminal’s 
life. But the facts which will always have most weight with 
a jury are those connected with the act for which he is tried. 
A man who had given unequivocal symptoms of lunacy on 
various occasions might commit a murder under such cir- 
cumstances of provocation and deliberation, that no jury 
would hesitate to decide that he was perfectly conscious of 
the nature and consequences of the act he was committing, 
and therefore responsible for them. Again, another man 
who had given no previous indications of insanity might 
commit % crime, accompanied by such evident marks of frenzy 
and unconsciousness, that no jury would convict him of a 
heinous moral offence. Hence the jury are drawn into a 
position of extreme difficulty. The more monstrous the of- 
fence, the less probability is there that it will be punished. 
If M‘Naughten had received from his amiable and unfor- 
tunate victim the most cruel injuries and affronts, he would 
infallibly have been hung, for no man would then have 
doubted that in committing the murder he was obeying 
the dictates of an atrocious but not insane or incoherent 
revenge; but the circumstance of his having murdered a 
man whom he had never seen or heard of, and who was 
known only by his virtues, furnished in itself a strong ground 
of presumption that he was insane. That is to say, it fur- 
nished in itself conclusive evidence of the delusion of the 
motive: and in our view of this case, and of the delicate 
shades of legal and psychological analysis connected with 
it, the main error is in confounding this delusion as to the 
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MOTIVE, With delusion as to the act. We find this confu- 
sion running through all the medical evidence on the subject ; 
we trace it in the observations of counsel on either side; and 
even in the luminous observations which the late deplorable 
occurrence has elicited from the highest legal authorities in 
the House of Lords, we do not find that this distinction has 
been taken. 

Dr. Prichard differs from the majority of writers on insane 
criminality by admitting and exemplifying in a very striking 
manner the distinction between hallucinations of the mental 
faculties and unsoundness of the active powers. Georget, one 
of the most able French writers on disorders of the brain, had 
already observed, “Il est des malades qui ne déraisonnent 
“ point du tout, et chez lesquels on n’observe qu’une perver- 
“sion plus ou moins profonde des sentimens et des affections, 
“sans agitation marquée ni fureur, ou bien un état habituel 
“ d’agitation, de colére, d’emportement et quelquefois méme de 
“fureur mais sans lésion du jugement, sans déraison.” Dr. 
Hitch, superintendent of the County Asylum at Gloucester, 
speaks of some of his patients as “insane in conduct but 
not in ideas.” In short, the more the phenomena of mad- 
ness have been studied, the less does it appear that the de- 
finition and test laid down by Locke, and adopted by many 
great lawyers and medical writers, will hold good in all cases. 
According to that proposition, mental delusion, or the belief 
of some unreal and merely imaginary fact, is the invariable 
concomitant and criterion of insanity. “ Delusion,” said Lord 
Erskine, “is the true character of insanity.” “The belief 
of facts which no rational person would have believed,” said 
Sir John Nicholl, “is insane delusion, and where there is 
delusion of mind there is insanity.” Thus mental delusions 
have been made the necessary test of moral madness. We 
may refer the reader to Dr. Prichard’s excellent work for a 
large collection of cases and a very ingenious and acute argu- 
ment by which he demonstrates the fallacy of this notion, and 
establishes the fact that what he terms moral insanity may 
exist without any indications of mental aberration at all, either 
because those aberrations are very deeply concealed, or because 
the logical powers of the understanding are not affected by the 
disease. But although some writers have taken this view of 
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the case, and have held that mental delusion is not invariably 
necessary to prove moral insanity (thus admitting the distinc- 
tion which we have adopted between the motive and the act), 
yet even Georget appears disposed to assume, as we think too 
easily, that “ partial insanity or monomania excludes the idea 
“ of criminality or culpability, and takes away from the patient 
* all responsibility of his actions, whatever may be the nature 
“and extent of the illusions under which he may labour.” 
To a proposition thus broadly stated we presume that no law- 
yer would yield an unqualified assent. But it is not a little 
remarkable that this sweeping assertion proceeds from a writer 
who has distinctly admitted in a former part of his work that 
errors of the will do not invariably imply errors of the judge- 
ment. This was precisely the language of the medical witnesses 
on M‘Naughten’s trial. Dr. Prichard observes with more 
caution, that “ partial illusion of the understanding or mono- 
“mania is generally accompanied by the state which consti- 
“tutes moral insanity.” Such is undoubtedly the case; but 
in order to rely implicitly on the rule which has been so pe- 
remptorily laid down, it must be shown that it is necessarily 
and invariably so; otherwise such delusions as existed in the 
mind of M‘Naughten, accompanied as they were by no sym- 
ptoms of moral insanity, anterior to the offence for which he 
was tried, are not more conclusive proofs of irresponsible in- 
sanity than the visions of Swedenborg, or the apparitions 
which have haunted men of unquestionable sanity. Dr. Pri- 
chard adds, and we fully concur in the remark, that “ all 
“ that has been said upon this subject will tend to confirm 
“the general observation, that the attention of those who have 
“hitherto investigated cases of insanity has been too much 
“ directed to the particular error which clouds the understand- 
“ing, or to the disordered state of the intellect or judging and 
“ yeasoning powers, whereas in reality it is of the moral state, 
“the disposition, and habits of the individual concerned that 
“the principal account ought to be taken .... The existence 
* of hallucination or illusion is a very important part of legal 
“investigation in cases of insanity ; but it is chiefly important 
“ in indicating a great probability that with such a phanome- 
“ non moral perversion co-exists.” 

We contend that it is a fatal and a very mischievous fallacy 
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to expand delusion of motive into unconscious and irrespon- 
sible insanity, In the first place, the motives of crime are not 
admissible at all, under any other circumstances, as a palliation 
of an offence. Our feelings may be very different towards a 
man who has lain in wait to assassinate his benefactor, or 
another man who has lain in wait to take a sanguinary re- 
venge for the most cruel wrongs; but the act is the same. 
We loathe the former criminal; we may possibly pity the 
latter; for the one has given way to the worst passions of our 
nature, and the other to an impulse which the best might 
share: but both have yielded to the suggestions of crime 
and to the shedding of blood; both have violated the funda- 
mental law of God and society; both have incurred the law’s 
severest penalty. No jury of Englishmen would so elude the 
dictates of their own consciences as to acquit a murderer, be- 
cause they could not but feel that he had received extreme 
provocation. If the provocation was extreme, the greater was 
the patience and resistance required of him, But the same jury 
will acquit him, it is supposed, if the criminal has acted under 
the influence of imaginary provocation ; if he has been so de- 
luded by aberration of mind as to suppose that an innocent 
individual whom he never saw before was the head of a con- 
spiracy against him ; if, in short, the motive ofthe crime be an 
insane delusion. 

Into the appreciation of such motives it is most dangerous 
for juries to enter. No real evidence can be given on the 
subject. Vague surmises must take the place of facts; and 
if deluded motives or insane objects are to be received as 
grounds of acquittal, there is scarcely one crime in ten which 
is not committed with such a strange neglect of all ordinary 
precautions and such an absence of motives as might suggest 
the incoherence of lunacy. In most cases crimes (confining 
our remark to crimes against the person) are the effect of 
criminal impulse. That such impulses exist in the heart 
of man is in itself sufficiently strange, when we remember 
how contrary they are to all the happier and higher emotions 
and sympathies of his heart. But they do exist; and not in 
the insane alone. Nay, it cannot be contended that their pre- 
sence amounts even to an indication of insanity, until they 
have assumed some very monstrous and extravagant character, 
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implying a total unconsciousness of or disbelief in the most pal- 
pable physical truths. At that point only should we be disposed 
to admit that morbid delusions imply moral irresponsibility. 
The medical witnesses on the late trial appear unanimously to 
have given it as their opinion, that as it was proved without 
difficulty that M‘Naughten was a prey to certain delusions, 
therefore “any act growing out of these delusions was quite 
irresistible ;” for that * whatever act the delusion compels him 
to is quite beyond his moral control.” We might fill a page 
with repetitions of this proposition uttered by numerous wit- 
nesses in nearly the same words; but we do not the less con- 
test the logic, the law, and indeed the common sense of their 
concurrent assertion. So also Mr. Winslow, in speaking of 
what is termed moral insanity :— 


** With reference to the moral culpability and responsibility of persons 
affected by this form of insanity, much, pro and con, has been said. Many 
have questioned the existence of a state of derangement, confined solely to 
the moral perceptions and powers. There is no doubt of the occurrence of 
this form of insanity, and when its presence is clearly established, the per- 
son so unhappily afflicted ought not to be considered as a responsible agent. 
In most cases, he has no power over the train of thought; his will is 
diseased ; he has no motive for the crime; he struggles for a considerable 
time against the diseased impulse, till at last it overpowers him, and he 
rushes upon a fellow-creature and takes away his life. When such an ex- 
culpatory plea is urged, the causes should be particularly inquired into ; 
the evidence in support of the presence of moral insanity ought to be clear 
and convincing.” 


Yet in this passage no attempt is made to show what ne- 
cessary relation (if any) subsists between the delusions of the 
mind and the perversity or infirmity of the will; nor was 
any such attempt made by any one of the witnesses on 
M‘Naughten’s trial. It was shown that he entertained cer- 
tain morbid notions that things existed which had no real 
existence at all; but not a single attempt was made to prove 
that he laboured under any infirmity of the will whatsoever. 
The medical men contend that the presence of these morbid 
notions in the mind places all the actions of the unfortunate 
person who entertains them “ quite beyond his moral con- 
trol.” In other words, every crime that was ever com- 
mitted swadente diabolo is to go unpunished, provided the 
devil has but made himself sufficiently heard. And upon 
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this mere assertion of the prevailing doctrine in the Scotch 
medical schools, it was admitted that this delusion was at 
once irresistible, and with equal cogency of reasoning, that 
it impelled M‘Naughten, because he conceived himself to be 
persecuted by somebody, to take some other body’s life. 

The whole point at issue was thus assumed. The real 
question was, whether, entertaining as he did this delusion, 
M‘Naughten was so incapable of exercising discrimination 
and self-restraint, that this murder was committed by him 
under a fatal impulse, without even the consciousness that 
he was violating the law and doing what exposed him to its 
severest penalties. Be it observed, that the act for which he 
was tried had no necessary or even apparent connexion what- 
ever with the alleged delusion. There is no conceivable act 
of folly or wickedness which he might not have committed 
with impunity on the same ground. Did then this delusion 
impel him to any or every act indiscriminately? Was he 
equally unable to resist every temptation? Was his moral 
control gone? Far from it: on all other matters he showed 
a great deal more prudence and discretion than we are wont 
to find south of the Tweed; and it would be ridiculous to 
suppose, from the evidence produced at the Old Bailey, that 
any jury, empanelled under a commission de lunatico, would 
have deprived him of the management of his affairs. 

Whether men yield to the temptations of ordinary life, the 
delusions of a disordered mind, or the frenzy of criminal 
passion, it is clear that the acts which ensue are the result of 
a certain infirmity of the will, unless it be supposed that 
they are committed in total ignorance or forgetfulness, not 
only of the laws of duty and conscience, but of the positive 
laws of this and all other countries. But even in cases of 
sanguinary monomania, several of which are collected in the 
volumes before us, nothing is more common or more affecting 
than the efforts of the enfeebled will to resist the suggestions 
of the distempered mind. 


“Dr. Zimmerman relates the case of a peasant born at Krumback, in 
Swabia, who was often attacked with an irresistible inclination to commit 
murder. He felt the approach of the fit many hours, and sometimes a 
whole day, before its invasion, and, from the commencement of this pre- 
sentiment, he begged to be secured and chained, that he might not commit 
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some dreadful crime. ‘When the fit comes on,’ he says, ‘I feel under the 
necessity to kill, even were it a child.’ His parent, whom he tenderly 
loved, he declared would be the first victim of this murderous propensity. 
* My mother,’ he cried out, with a frightful voice, ‘ save yourself, or I must 
kill you.’ Before the fit he complains of being exceedingly sleepy ; without 
being able to sleep, he feels depressed, and experiences slight twitchings 
in the limbs. During the fit he preserves his consciousness, and knows 
perfectly well that, in committing a murder, he would be guilty of an 
atrocious crime. When he is disabled from doing injury, he makes the 
most frightful contortions and grimaces, singing or talking in rhyme. The 
fits last from one to two days. When they are over, he cries out, ‘ Now 
unbind me. Alas! I have suffered cruelly, but I rejoice that I have killed 
nobody.’ : 

“The narrative is published of a lady, who, on returning home one 
afternoon, found her favourite female servant in tears. On questioning 
her, she flung herself upon her knees, and begged her mistress with earnest- 
ness to dismiss her from her service, in order to prevent the commission 
of a horrid deed. On being pressed to explain what she meant, she said, 
that for some weeks back, every night as she undressed her mistress’s child, 
the whiteness of its skin inspired her with an almost overwhelming impulse 
to deprive it of life. She suffered unutterable torture in resisting the ten- 
dency, and every day she found her resolution growing weaker. Andral 
relates the case of a man of considerable scientific reputation, who became 
the subject of these horrid impulses. He was seized with an intense desire 
to deprive some human being of life. Frightened by a consciousness of 
his state, he voluntarily deprived himself of liberty. He prayed inces- 
santly before the altar, that God would assist him in his struggle. When 
he felt the inclination arising (for it assumed an intermittent character) 
he had his thumbs tied together, and this slight physical obstacle for a 
time prevented him from gratifying the horrid propensity. _Notwithstand- 
ing all his exertions, his malady increased, and he at length made an at- 
tempt at homicide ; after which the monomania verged into general insa- 
nity, still marked with this predominant character. He eventually died 
raving-mad. 

“ Dr. Michu knew a country-woman of a bilious, sanguine temperament, 
of simple and regular habits, but reserved and sullen in her manners. She 
had been ten days confined with her first child, when suddenly, having 
fixed her eyes upon it, she was seized with a desire of stranglingit. The 
idea made her shudder ; she carried the infant to the cradle, and went out, 
in order to get rid of so horrid a thought. The cries of ti.e baby, who 
required nourishment, recalled her to the house, when she experienced a 
still more ardent impulse to destroy it. She hastened away again, haunted 
by the idea of committing so horrible a crime. She raised her eyes to 
heaven, went to the church, and offered up a fervent prayer for divine assist- 
ance. The whole day was passed by this unhappy mother in a constant 
struggle between the desire of taking away the life of her infant, and the 
dread of yielding to the impulse. She concealed her agitation until evening, 
when her confessor, a respectable old man, was the first to receive her 
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confidence. He soothed her feelings, and recommended her to take medical 
advice. ‘ When we arrived at her house,’ adds Dr. Michu, ‘ she appeared 
gloomy and depressed, and ashamed of her situation. Being reminded of 
the tenderness due by a mother to her child, she replied, ‘I know how 
much a mother ought to love her child; but if I do not love mine it does 
not depend upon me.’ She soon after recovered, the infant having, in 
the mean time, been removed from her sight.’ 

** Gall states, that he knew a woman who experienced, especially at cer- 
tain periods, inexpressible torture, and the fearful temptation to destroy 
herself, and to kill her husband and children, who were exceedingly dear 
to her. She shuddered with terror as she described the struggle that 
took place within her, between her sense of duty and religion, and the im- 
pulse that urged her to this atrocious act. For a long time she dared not 
bathe her youngest child, because an internal voice said to her constantly, 
‘ Drop him in ; let him slip.’ Frequently she had hardly the strength and 
time to throw away a knife, which she was tempted to plunge in her own 
and in her children’s breasts. Whenever she entered the chamber of her 
children or husband, and found them asleep, she was instantly possessed 
with the desire of killing them. Sometimes she precipitately shut behind 
her the door of their chamber, and threw away the key, to remove the 
possibility of returning to them during the night, if she should fail to resist 
the infernal temptation.” 

The commission of any given act is determined by motives, 
whether sound or unsound, passionate or rational, real or 
imaginary, which influence the will; but it is impossible to 
affirm that in any particular case one motive predominates 
exclusively over all others. On the contrary, in almost every 
imaginable human action there is a conflict of motives; and 
the supreme will, the energy which has been finely termed 
“the great inmate ” of man, is not a passive instrument, but 
an active power. It does not imply insanity if the better 
motive is set aside by the worst, or if the stronger sense of 
duty is impaired by the solicitations of crime. The conflict, 
whatever be its result, is the proof of sanity. But if no such 
struggle takes place, if the conscience is altogether dark and 
duty dumb, if the unfortunate man goes about his work of 
blood with as much confidence in his own rectitude of pur- 
pose as if he were engaging in a deed of mercy—if he neglects 
all precautions, discards all apprehensions, and glories in the 
murder he has committed, then, indeed, it may be affirmed 
that the controlling power itself is gone, and that he has 
ceased to be a moral agent. The guilt of Adam and Eve was 
shown by their hiding themselves in the garden; for from 
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the moment they had committed their offence, they knew 
what was good and what was evil. The same test of discern- 
ment was admitted not long ago on the continent upon the 
trial of a very young offender, who hid himself after he had 
perpetrated some heinous action. But the real question of 
moral responsibility consists, not in the presence or absence 
of certain motives, but in the presence or absence of the power 
of controlling them. 

Those even who, with Lord Erskine in his defence of Had- 
field, are inclined to give the largest extension to the influence 
which mental delusions exert upon the will, are compelled to 
reason upon the question as if some necessary connexion ex- 
isted between the delusion and the act. The madman of 
Athens, who thought that all the ships which entered the 
Pirzeus were his own, was perfectly capable of reasoning and 
acting like other men. Nor would a judge have acquitted as 
an irresponsible lunatic that pleasant visionary described by 
Horace, who was ever smiling at a fancied stage or excited by 
the terrors of imaginary tragedy. Even such extravagances 
as these are not altogether incompatible with the rule quoted 
by d’Aguesseau in his admirable remarks on the subject, that 
it is a sufficient test of sanity “ Mediocritatem officiorum tueri, 
et vitee cultum communem et usitatum.” 

This brings us to the more practical part of the whole dis- 
cussion—that, namely, which concerns the impunity of per- 
sons of unsound mind. Nobody would venture to contend in 
terms, that because A was possessed by an insane delusion, 
therefore A was not punishable for having yielded to it. In 
order to give an air of reason and coherency to these two pro- 
positions, they are united by a third proposition to the effect 
that A being possessed by an insane delusion, had no moral 
control over his actions, and therefore was no fit object of 
punishment. 


“*In the instance of instinctive insanity or insane impulse to commit acts 
of violence and atrocity, to play the incendiary, or to violate the good order 
and decency of social life, it is obvious that the only thing requiring much 
consideration is the real existence of the disease, and its distinction from 
ordinary and real criminality. So soon as it is proved to exist, there can be 
no doubt that the person who is visited by this deplorable misfortune ought 
to be effectually separated from society, to prevent mischief to himself and 
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others. Whether he ought in any case to undergo other punishment than 
this is a question which I do not feel disposed to discuss. As we have 
seen that a struggle often has taken place between the desire to commit any 
violent act, and the conscientious feelings of the unfortunate person who 
is thus tempted, it is probable that some have yielded to temptation, 
though convinced that they ought to have resisted it. Such persons must 
be admitted to be morally guilty and to deserve to suffer.””—Prichard, 


p- 177. 

Criminal acts, whether in the insane or the sane, may pro- 
ceed either from error of judgment or of the will; nor is a 
consciousness that an act ought not to be committed an in- 
fallible test of moral guilt. The murderer of Cardinal Beaton 
—the assassins of Casar—or the republican fanatics who at- 
tempted the lives of Napoleon and Louis Philippe, would 
acknowledge no moral consciousness which ought to have re- 
strained them. Though sane, their judgment of right and 
wrong was altogether confused, because they failed to bring 
it to the test of the law. 

But for one crime which is dictated by an error of the 
judgment, a thousand are committed from depravity of the 
will. Yet here again the law interposes a salutary moral influ- 
ence. If aman possessed with an insane delusion or (to take 
a more common case of the same import) animated by some 
violent passion for any given act or object, is at the same time 
so infirm in will that he is likely to yield to temptation, what 
is tocheck him? What does check a large portion of man- 
kind from committing acts of acriminal nature? The answer 
is obvious—it is the fear of punishment. Punishment sup- 
plies a motive sufficiently strong to counteract a vast variety 
of motives which would otherwise make incessant inroads in 
society; and the sanction of punishment cannot be omitted 
or removed even in relation to the most obvious moral duties 
in the most civilized and rational communities in the world. 
If, then, the idea of punishment and penal consequences is 
indispensably necessary to check the aberrations of the will, 
even in those of sound mind, can it be admitted that impunity 
is to be secured to the aberrations of those who have least the 
power of self-control—the insane ? 

The fact is perfectly well known to all those who have paid 
attention to the treatment of the insane, that those unfortunate 
persons are quite as accessible to the fear of punishment as 
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any other men. No lunatic asylum could be conducted, no 
lunatic could be restored to health, without salutary rules of 
discipline based on some kind of penal sanction. We do not 
of course mean those harsh corporal punishments which were 
the inhuman expedients of a less enlightened age, but cer- 
tain privations or restraints, or even the application of heavy 
douches of cold water, have been employed as punishments in 
some of the French mad-houses with great effect. In France, 
too, we have seen sanguinary monomaniacs who were perpe- 
tually hand-cuffed, as a mark of criminal degradation. 

The fear of punishment acts with sufficient intensity on the 
insane, except of course on idiots or maniacs, who are inca- 
pable of any fears and not susceptible of any moral influence 
at all. The acquittal of certain criminals on more than one 
recent occasion on the ground of insanity has unquestionably 
encouraged other persons to attempt similar crimes under the 
shelter of the same plea. Each verdict has been followed by 
a recrudescence of such offences. This striking fact is in it- 
self a sufficient proof, that however such delinquents may be 
affected in their minds, they are sufficiently sane to reason and 
to act upon the state of the law and the decisions of juries by 
which they conceive it to be demonstrated that they are 
exempt from the operation of the law. How then can it be 
maintained that the same persons would have been incapable 
of reasoning upon the effect of the law if it had been applied 
in all its rigour, or of conforming to its injunctions if they 
had no hope of eluding its penalties? The assurance of im- 
punity not only acts upon insane minds as a direct incentive 
to crime, since they know themselves to be legally relieved 
from the consequences of their actions, but it acts upon minds 
in a state of incipient unsoundness as an encouragement of 
the disease by which they are affected. The will is itself the 
guardian of the will. In very many cases of mental disease 
we have no doubt that the necessity of adhering to a stricter 
discipline, aided by the fear of penal consequences, might check 
the progress of the complaint. A mind is seldom overthrown 
until it is relaxed. 

The great progress which has been made of late years in the 
treatment of insanity arises mainly from judicious endeavours 
to rouse the voluntary powers of the patient. In former times 
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the mad were regarded as passive victims of insurmountable 
disorders. They are now treated, in spite of the delusions 
which haunt them, as men, still preserving some share at least 
of the responsibilities of man. 

Inclined as we are to uphold the necessity of punishing even 
the insane for such criminal acts as may have been committed 
by them, unless their state was such as to exclude all con- 
sciousness of the nature of what they were doing, we confess 
that it is neither probable nor desirable that capital punish- 
ment should be applied in such cases. But we see no reason 
whatever for not subjecting men like Oxford or M‘Naughten 
to the hardships, labours and privations of a penal colony, and 
the infamy of a felon’s banishment, though perhaps a more sa- 
tisfactory mode of treatment would be a strict system of prison 
discipline in this country. 

We have already observed, that the discipline of those esta- 
blishments which are devoted to the reception and cure of 
the insane could not be maintained if the principle of irre- 
sponsibility was rigorously adhered to. Punishments adapted 
to the condition of the unhappy inmates of those asylums are 
habitually and very properly employed in them. Favours or 
privations, an increase of liberty or of restraint, praise or 
humiliation, are found to be scarcely less effectual means of 
encouragement or repression amongst the insane than amongst 
any other class of human beings. But it needs no demon- 
stration to show that such rewards and punishments must be 
circumscribed within certain limits; and those limits are de- 
termined by the state of the patient. It is clear that where 
insanity exists, the common feeling of humanity and justice, 
of which the law is and ought to be the expression and the in- 
strument, will recoil from the application of that fearful mode 
of punishment which leaves no room for mitigation or change. 
No one will contend that dangerous madmen deserve no more 
clemency at the hands of the officers of justice than any of 
the lower animals in a state of mischievous fury: but neither 
is it strictly correct to assert, that as dogs which have worried 
sheep are not beaten or hung as an example to dogs, so neither 
can madmen be punished as an example to madmen. Nothing 
can be more opposed to all experience in the treatment of 
mental diseases than the supposition that they are impervious 
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to the force of example or the fear of consequences, except 
indeed in the most advanced stages of furious mania. 

The great evil and danger which would appear to result 
from the present state of the law, as it was applied at the late 
trial, consist in the extension to cases where the absence of 
moral control is by no means fully established, of all the pre- 
cautions and immunities which the humanity of our criminal 
jurisprudence has invented or allowed. That absence of con- 
trol was not established, as we have already seen, but assumed 
as the certain and inevitable consequence of that amount of 
mental delusion under which a man like M‘Naughten appa- 
rently laboured. 

To borrow the motto of our northern contemporary, “ Judex 
damnatur, cum nocens absolvitur.” In this case, the eminent 
judge who decided the cause and stopped the trial before it 
had reached its natural termination, stands fortunately above 
all animadversion. Nor can we refrain from paying our 
humble tribute of respect to that exalted and unbending dig- 
nity of our principal ministers of justice which raises them in 
such questions above the reach of the censures and influences 
of the day. But the obvious fact that “nocens absolvitur,”— 
the felon is acquitted,—provokes some sort of inquiry into 
the state of the law which has led to such a result. 

Nothing is more embarrassing than to suggest even an ex- 
perimental remedy in a case of difficulty arising out of the 
most mysterious and complicated symptoms which can dis- 
tract the mind of man, and one which is so closely connected 
with the deepest springs of human infirmity. The subject is 
tangled and abstruse, but in the course of the administration of 
justice in this country it is brought before a tribunal which has 
less of legal acuteness and severity than of humane sympathy. 
Hence arises the discrepancy we have already pointed out be- 
tween the verdict of a jury on a question of insanity in a civil 
and in a criminal case. In the former, it seems charitable to 
the subject of the inquiry to defend his liberty of action, and to 
give him credit for sanity until absolute demonstration of his 
malady is produced. In the latter, the compassion of the jury, 
enlisted with equal or greater intensity on behalf of the pri- 
soner, accepts and adopts the plea of insanity on very slender 
grounds, In either case a jury is called upon to examine facts 
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of the most perplexing kind, and to weigh evidence frequently 
of the loosest character which can be tendered in a court of 
justice: the singular diversity of the result at which a jury so 
placed will arrive, in the one case or in the other, is a sufficient 
proof of the absence of fixed rules or principles to guide its 
decision. 

By the old law of France, great care was taken that the plea 
of insanity should be tried as a distinct question from the main 
question of the guilt of the prisoner, and always before other 
judges. By the penal code of modern France it is laid down 
as a general principle, that where there is insanity (démence) 
there is no crime or delinquency ; consequently, whenever in- 
sanity can be successfully pleaded, the imputed criminality of 
the prisoner falls at once to the ground. To a certain extent 
this may be said to be the case in England; at least the more 
celebrated cases of insane criminality are of such a nature that 
the whole defence and acquittal of the culprit turned upon the 
unsoundness of his mind. The criminal act itself was patent 
and overt; and the more openly it was committed, the greater 
reason is there to believe that such an act was insanely com- 
mitted. Perhaps there would be some advantage in separating 
the two questions which are thus simultaneously brought be- 
fore the jury, instead of allowing the main interest of the trial 
to turn at once upon the circumstances and evidence indica- 
tive of insanity. This might be effected by allowing insanity 
to be pleaded at a later period of the proceedings, as in arrest 
of judgement ; and the inquiry arising upon this plea might 
then be conducted without so direct and especial a reference 
to the crime set forth in the indictment, and it might be 
brought before a special jury better qualified to enter into an 
investigation of so peculiar a character. 

With regard to the test of insanity, or to speak more accu- 
rately, the test of moral responsibility, it does not appear to 
us that the mere proof of the presence or absence of the faculty 
of distinguishing right from wrong is the safest that can be 
adopted. The number of persons of insane mind who are 
utterly unconscious of what is right and what is wrong, is 
comparatively small, yet they are not fit objects of punish- 
ment, at least not of capital punishment, when their impulses 
are so extravagant, and their power of self-control so enfeebled, 
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that they are the victims of merciless and absurd delusions 
which they obey though they believe them not. On the other 
hand, where every circumstance in his life tends to warrant 
the inference that a man does habitually exercise the control 
of free volition over all his ordinary actions, we should be 
most unwilling to exempt him from punishment on the ground 
of a mere mental delusion ; because the fear of punishment is 
quite as likely to restrain such a man from a crime as the de- 
lusion, under which he labours, is calculated to impel him to 
commit it. In a word, the only test which a court of criminal 
justice can safely allow itself to adopt, and the only inquiry 
upon which it ought to enter, is, whether the criminal had 
sufficient intelligence to know that the act he has committed 
is punishable by law, and sufficient control over his actions 
not to be the mere victim of blind impulse or frenzy. 
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eleventh of the public course of Lectures in Trinity Term, 
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Tue University of Oxford has of late presented a strange 
aspect to the country. In an eloquent contrast* lately drawn 
between the tone of society in that city and in London, the 
writer mainly insisted on the peacefulness of the one as com- 





* See the Quarterly Review, vol. cxxi. p. 204, on Ingram’s ‘ Memorials of Oxford.’ 
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pared with the restless turmoil of the other. He bade us 
observe the quiet gravity of the streets of Oxford and the staid 
demeanour of their monastic inhabitants. The very sound of 
the chapel-bells was contrasted with the unceasing cries, the 
uproar of London, the universal signs of a restless craving for 
excitement. Such, we were assured, was the effect of the 
different feelings and pursuits of the two cities. Outwardly 
it may be so, but certainly the internal state of Oxford will 
not justify the parallel. Nowhere does there appear to be 
less of peace; nowhere are men’s passions more fiercely ex- 
cited. In the busy circles of political life, amid the jost- 
ling rivalry of the legal and commercial world of London, 
there is to the full as much of quiet, and (judging from the 
acts of the University and the tone of her controversialists) 
far more of good feeling and charity than in the theological 
world of Oxford, to all appearance so much more orderly and 
decorous. Some few years back, and the state of things was 
different. These academical years rolled on in the most peace- 
ful course, without the occurrence of anything to break the 
calm that prevailed; now it is much if a single term passes 
without some period of feverish agitation; and from her former 
lethargy Oxford has awakened to a state of the most unhealthy 
and restless disturbance. This change brings with it much 
that is painful to the feelings of all concerned: it involves 
much evil in the impression that it creates in the country. 
But we are not sure that on the whole it is greatly to be de- 
plored; for it cannot now be said that the University is asleep 
and doing nothing. Many eyes are turned upon her; and 
while some are watching her with fear and some with ridicule, 
yet many do so with hope, and rightly; for in itself, for all 
the purposes of man’s moral and intellectual advancement, 
anything is better than the former sluggish indifference of 
Oxford ; and the interest at present taken in her proceedings 
can hardly fail of ultimately rousing her to take a station cor- 
responding to her wealth and her advantages. But at present 
there are very few omens for the future which are other than 
discouraging. Much of this change has been owing to the 
general influence of opinion which has worked upon Oxford 
as elsewhere. To regain her place as one of the great centres 
of European learning and philosophy, to vindicate her title 
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as more than a mere place of education to the young men of 
England for the various professions, or for the sports and oc- 
cupations of a country gentleman’s life, as rather one of the 
well-heads of intellect for England and the world; this, which 
ought to be her true vocation, seems totally lost sight of. 
Instead of that, with all her activity, Oxford is daily becoming 
more and more a mere school of theology, and so is forfeiting 
every pretence to the name of a University. In Medicine she 
is and has been nothing: in Law, since the days of Blackstone, 
it has been the same. Natural History and Natural Science, 
in spite of the zeal and ability of their professors, meet with 
little encouragement. Modern History may be said to be on 
its trial; but at present* no one can underrate the extent of 
knowledge on this point. Political Economy seems to the 
eyes of the world more flourishing ; the publications that issue 
from its professors would do credit to any University ; but we 
understand that lectures, which have been read with interest 
in Germany and America, were delivered to audiences of eight 
or ten persons. Logic, though attracting more attention, is 
confessedly at a low ebb. Comparative Philology, in which 
such vast advances have been made elsewhere, is there al- 
most unknown. Theology and its concomitants absorb nearly 
the whole industry of Oxford; on that one subject the ener- 
gies of her most powerful intellects are perpetually, unremit- 
tingly concentrated; and even those who observe this exclu- 
siveness, and who deprecate it, feel their own minds affected 
by the influence of the surrounding atmosphere. We need 
not say that the one favourite pursuit is far from thriving 
under such treatment. When one branch of education is 
cultivated with excessive pains and the rest are comparatively 
neglected, it seems hardly possible that the one selected 
should be prosecuted healthily. The theory will hold good 


* Since this was written, the Professor of Modern History is dead. Those who 
have heard or read Dr. Arnold’s Lectures on the study of History will appreciate 
the loss which the University sustains; but not the University only, the Church 
and the nation have lost one whose place there is no one to fill. Cut off suddenly 
as he was in the full career of his active benevolence, in the prime of life, with all 
his great works unfinished, we are deprived of one whose high abilities and Chris- 
tian zeal and courageous defence of truth rendered him eminently valuable in such 
times as we may expect to see. His death is a national calamity. 
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of any study,—of law, medicine, history ; but more especially 
it does so in the case of theology, the highest, the architec- 
tonic science. The overwhelming interest of the questions 
which it debates keeps men’s minds perpetually on the stretch; 
it disables them from exertion on lighter subjects; it defiles 
theology itself by making it the centre of all the bad passions 
which controversy inevitably engenders, and which are them- 
selves embittered by the unnatural alliance. The fitting re- 
medy for this would be found in the existence, side by side 
with the theological portion of the University, of a body of 
men engaged in different pursuits, and sufficiently numerous 
to counterbalance it. But it is the misfortune of Oxford that 
such is not the case; her constitution has been unequally 
developed. The theological branch is the only one that has 
attained maturity. In the absence therefore of any balance, 
it seems, and is, glaringly overgrown. According to Aristotle, 
all the parts of a state should advance simultaneously, or the 
whole body becomes distorted; the perfection of one part, 
while the rest are dwarfed, leads only to deformity. Try 
Oxford by this rule, and we shall see that the old Greek phi- 
losopher was not wrong. We do not contend for carelessness, 
or for even a mere intellectual appreciation of Revealed Truth; 
but men may have a real and hearty love of truth, and yet 
may pursue it in a spirit, narrow and sectarian, as remote as 
possible from that of comprehensive and truly Catholic Chris- 
tianity. It is entirely on the former system that the present 
working of Oxford is conducted; and therefore, without de- 
spairing of her improvement, we may be permitted to doubt 
the present advantages of her increased activity. We can 
hardly call to mind a single instunce of late years where a 
theological discussion has been carried on without bitter in- 
vective and recrimination, without angry controversial, nay, 
almost personal declamation from the University pulpits, 
without profuse employment of the light artillery of pamphlets 
and handbills, and all the parade and machinery of organized 
political opposition. Look to the struggle on the proposed 
admission of Dissenters to the University; to the ignorant 
attacks on the illustrious cultivators of physical science; to 
the periodical eruptions from the volcano of the ‘ Tracts for the 
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Times ;’ above all, to the persecution, we grieve to say, the 
continued persecution of Dr. Hampden. 

We have dwelt on these features of the present state of Ox- 
ford, especially from their connexion with this latter subject, 
which from its political bearings attracted so much notice in 
1836. But we are deeply convinced that at present, partly 
perhaps from its very lack of party importance, it possesses 
the elements of a far more enduring interest to those who at- 
tentively watch its progress; that the contingencies involved 
in its ultimate decision will raise it from the rank of a mere 
University dispute to that of a controversy, big with far greater 
consequences than its present agitators ever dream of. It has 
been well said that the schools of metaphysicians are the 
theatres on which the political contests of the next generation 
are rehearsed ; that in them theories and abstractions are started 
and sifted by speculative inquirers, long before their principles 
are taken up and embodied by public opinion, and thrust upon 


the notice of statesmen in the shape of definite, practical, tan- 


gible propositions. Time was when the disputes of Wicliffe 
with the Mendicant Friars, and the adventurous opinions for 
which Jerome and Huss paid so dearly, were not heard of be- 
yond the walls of Oxford and Prague. But as years rolled on, 
men saw that they had been the preludes to stirring scenes to 
be acted on the stage of the world’s history ; that those quarrels 
had been the first heavings of the earthquake, before which the 
most gorgeous fabric ever raised by human policy on the ruins 
of free intellect and national rights was destined to rock to its 
foundations. And we are convinced that in the eyes of pos- 
terity some portion of the same interest will attach to this 
dispute ; that they will see in it, not a mere struggle about 
names and persons, but the antagonism of two great principles, 
which, however they may be nicknamed and disguised, have 
been contested in all ages and all nations, but never with more 
intense earnestness than they are now in England ;—the prin- 
ciple, on the one hand, of free thought and independent in- 
quiry, which has been triumphant for three hundred years ; 
the principle, on the other hand, of ecclesiastical and tradi- 
tionary authority, which, often subdued, but never extin- 
guished, seems now to be putting forth its strength for one 
final and convulsive effort. 
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Deeply important then on general grounds, this question is 
surely a fair subject by which to test the tone of opinion pre- 
valent in Oxford ; it is one the conduct of which is pointed at 
by many as “the last act of Churchmanship” on the part of 
the University ; and, in our view, there is nothing which proves 
so manifestly that there is something wrong in her whole con- 
stitution. Looking at the affair in its past and present state, 
we are justified in saying, that nowhere but in Oxford could 
the attacks made in 1836 have been successful, nowhere else 
could the appeals put forward have been listened to for an 
instant. The rancour of party spirit which governed the pro- 
ceedings throughout; the violent, sectarian illiberality on all 
subjects; the full-blown maturity of the odium theologicum,— 
these feelings, and the like, could have had existence nowhere 
but in Oxford. 

This undoubtedly applies to the victorious party both in 
1836 and 1842, ‘To the aims and feelings of the former jus- 
tice was done at the time in the Edinburgh Review*; but it 
is especially true of those who at present perpetuate the outcry 
against Dr. Hampden, and it is their proceedings only that we 
now propose to notice. There is no injustice in thus limiting 
our condemnation of the University ; for, though firm in our 
belief of the wrong perpetrated in 1836, we are unwilling to 
apply harsh epithets to the conduct of those, who, for the main- 
tenance of real consistency, have had the manliness to brave the 
appearance of being inconsistent. The Heads of Houses (the 
governing body of the University), the Evangelical party (we 
use the term in no disparaging spirit, but simply as the short- 
est and the best understood), have declared their present con- 
fidence in Dr. Hampden; and it would be but an ungracious 
task to dwell on our old quarrels with those whose present 
sincerity in the good cause is proved by the virulence with 
which their altered conduct is denounced. On the other hand, 
the party which has obtained the name of “ Tractarian” is the 
only one that continues the attack. Its members boast that 
they alone understood the real principles at issue in 1836; 
that their Evangelical allies were influenced merely by blind, 





* «The Hampden Question revived by the Hebdomadal Board,’ page 8, Edinburgh 
Review, April 1836. 
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blundering animosity. On this point they speak for them- 
selyes. Those allies are now stigmatised as 


“‘ the so-called Evangelical party, whose feelings on particular points 
were so outraged, that they unhesitatingly condemned you (Dr. Hamp- 
den) without waiting to reflect that their own Protestantism of feeling had 
no other ground to stand upon against the Apostolical party than that 
which was common to your own more intellectual philosophy *.”—Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Hampden, etc. etc. by the Rev. Wm. Palmer, M.A., page 8. 


As a matter of fact Mr. Palmer and his leaders certainly 
took the front position in 1836, and they constitute precisely 
that party which presents the bad characteristics of Oxford 
in all their most offensive prominence. We need not inform 
our readers, that the Oxford Proctors of 1836 had nei- 
ther the will nor the courage to imitate the conduct of their 
predecessors, who had put their veto on the proceedings. 
Unhappily for the University and the Church, new Proctors 
suffered the Convocation to meet and come to a vote. By a 
majority of 472 to 94, a statute of disqualification was carried 
against Dr. Hampden. By this he was deprived of certain pre- 
rogatives, usually attached to his office, for the alleged reason 
that his theological works were of such a character that the 
University had no confidence as to his future conduct as Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and, in that capacity, the recognised su- 
perintendent of the young men destined for holy orders. At 
the same time the wording of the sentence itself implied that 
it was not to be considered a punishment, that therefore it 
was not irrevocable—it distinctly stated that the exclusion 
should only be in force “ donec aliter Universitati placuerit.” 
Six years have elapsed since the passing of that statute ; they 
have been years big with interest to the English Establish- 
ment; years in which she has had to encounter the fiercest 
hostility that has yet assailed her,—the hostility of sectaries 
both within and without her fold. During that time, Dr. 
Hampden, still left as the acknowledged organ of the theolo- 
gical principles of the University, has continued to exercise 
his authority under the restrictions just mentioned. His ad- 
versaries had power to fetter him and to censure him, but 


* It is only fair to say, that this pamphlet, though evidently the work of a vio- 
lent partizan, still presents, from its courteous and gentlemanly tone, a gratifying 
contrast to too many of the attacks made on Dr, Hampden. 
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they could do no more. For a short time attempts were made 
to keep alive the waning flame of opposition ; among others, 
we heard of an endeavour to dispense with Dr. Hampden’s 
testimonials, usually required from candidates for orders ; but 
the rash movement was generally discountenanced by the 
bishops. Meantime the Professor, having shown that no 
irritation at the conduct of the University could induce him to 
relinquish the duties he had undertaken, seemed bent on prac- 
tically disproving the suspicions cast upon him. Terminally 
he has given his course of public lectures, and in general a 
private course also, upon some portion of the New Testament. 
When the Tractarians were reviving the claims of tradition, as 
a necessary auxiliary to, if not a substitute for, Scripture, Dr. 
Hampden, in a lecture delivered in November 1838, was one 
of the first to raise his voice against the new doctrine. He 
has published a preface to his ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ the work 
from which the extracts, so discreditable to their compilers, 
were chiefly taken, explaining in a calm tone the purport of 
his general argument. He has preached several sermons be- 
fore the University ; most of them have been extensively cir- 
culated, especially in Oxford, and not one word has been 
urged against any of the number. 

Now, after all this, even if we were disposed, as we most 
surely are not, to agree with the opinion pronounced by the 
University in 1836, as to the dangerous tendency of Dr. 
Hampden’s promotion to the chair of Theology, it would be 
evident that his position is materially changed since that time: 
assuming that the preamble of the statute we have referred 
to was honestly intended as a statement of fact—that it was 
not a mere contrivance to delude the public as to the real 
motives of its framers, we are at a loss to see what motive 
could possibly exist for its continuance. 

In 1836 no one ever hinted that it was a simple act of ven- 
geance, a punishment dealt out to Dr. Hampden for opinions 
formerly held by him; on the contrary, it professed to be a 
precaution against certain views which it was thought likely 
that his teaching would embody. This was not only the pro- 
fession of moderate men, who might be glad to catch at an 
excuse for voting with the majority—it was the declared opi- 
nion of those supposed to be the most bitter in their hostility. 
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One writer, probably Dr. Pusey, had sounded the alarm in a 
long protest against the crime of suffering the minds of our 
young clergy to be imbued with heresy; to which he added 
a laboured argument, intended to show the probability of a 
man’s teaching others infidelity, though he himself were a be- 
liever. The same reasons were stated in a semi-official circu- 
lar, published by Mr. Vaughan Thomas, a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, and chairman of the notorious Committee of 
Inquiry into Dr. Hampden’s opinions. We would ask them 
whether any one of these apprehended consequences has en- 
sued? no one, we believe, has ventured to breathe a whisper to 
that effect. While for the last few years seceders to the Church 
of Rome, one after another, have declared that they received 
the first bias in their change of creed from the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times’ and similar works, no one has hinted that Dr. Hamp- 
den’s professional lectures have contained a single obnoxious 
or even ambiguous expression, such as the most searching cri- 
ticism could discover, or the most scrupulous orthodoxy fear. 
If then Dr. Hampden’s friends were to take the very lowest 
ground; if they were to grant that in 1836 the Professor 
held opinions disowned by the Church of England, they might 
justly plead that it is very clear he does not hold them now; 
nay, that for the intervening years his theological works have 
contained statements on points of doctrine directly subversive, 
not indeed of his former tenets, but of the injurious inferences 
which his opponents had drawn from them. We arrive at a 
very simple alternative: either the real ground of the attack 
on Dr. Hampden was not to be found in the probable cha- 
racter of his teaching, but in some external cause, such as 
private pique, or his nomination by the Whig ministry; or the 
only question for the University ought to be, whether or not 
the experience of six years be a sufficient testimony of his or- 
thodoxy ? No one can say that his assent has been merely 
negative, that he has only abstained from attack : in the words 
of the noble and touching appeal at the close of the lecture 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, which we have placed at the head 
of our list,—— 


“ T have formed no party around me. I have not studied to proselytise 
any. I have stood alone, except so far as my teaching might associate me 
with other members of our common faith and common church. Look to 
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those by whom I am opposed. There you see a compact body etc......+-. 
But I have not been silent in my place, nor have I shrunk from the labour 
and responsibility of publishing what I thought proper from time to 
time.”’—Page 44. 


For six years, while Dr. Hampden had no prospect of reap- 
ing any advantage from his professions, while the Heads of 
the University were to all appearance as unfavourable as ever, 
while he was not writing, as was generously hinted in 1836, 
under the pressure of pains and penalties, his works have not 
been more distinguished for their research and power than 
for their strict conformity to the doctrines of the Church of 
England. 

But to return. It happened that in the spring of the last 
year, measures had been taken at Oxford to carry out the 
provisions of the Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Act: 
the two professors recommended by the Act, those, namely, 
of Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology, had been no- 
minated, and a sum of money had been settled on them by 
the University, till the Canonries, eventually to be attached 
to those chairs, should fall vacant. A new statute was in 
consequence passed by Convocation, which constituted the 
Regius Professor of Divinity a member, and virtually chair- 
man, of a board for conducting the examinations for the de- 
gree of candidate in Divinity; in short, the most prominent 
place in the theological studies of Oxford was assigned to that 
functionary, The statute met with but little opposition; no 
exception was made to the present holder of the Regius Pro- 
fessorship ; on the contrary, the precedent of 1836, filling up 
the office pro tempore, was, not without a warning from mem- 
bers of the Tractarian party, entirely disregarded. Soon 
after this it was announced, that on the 7th of June the Vice- 
chancellor, as the representative of the Heads of Houses, with 
whom the initiative in such matters rests, would propose to 
Convocation the repeal of the statute which suspended Dr, 
Hampden from the full exercise of his office. 

We understand it to have been thought in Oxford that no 
opposition to this proposal was contemplated by its movers, 
and indeed it would appear to have been merely a necessary 
consequence, or rather a carrying out of the statute passed 
the week before. The malcontents on this occasion will not be 
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suspected of having refrained from introducing Dr. Hampden’s 
name on that occasion from any peculiar delicacy or tender- 
ness to his feelings; and if he was capable of regulating the 
whole theological studies of Oxford, it might well appear that 
he was not wholly unfit to give one vote out of five in the 
nomination of select preachers, and the obsolete process of in- 
quiry into heresy. If no objection was made to showing con- 
fidence in Dr. Hampden by enlarging his powers, it seemed 
that nothing but gratuitous rudeness could refuse to repeat 
such a course on an occasion which only differed from the 
former, in that Dr. Hampden’s name was prominently intro- 
duced. Such conduct might indeed have been looked for 
from a knot of spiteful partisans, who regretted the course to 
which they were committed, and who had no objection to re- 
trace their steps in fact, provided they could save their dig- 
nity by escaping to do so in words; but it may well have 
been unexpected on the part of men, who at every step of 
their former proceedings protested, that in spite of private 
regard, personal feeling and a most retiring diffidence, they 
were only dragged into the struggle by their paramount duty 
to God and man. 

As it was, the course actually pursued, on the announce- 
ment of the proposed statute, was, we believe, as nearly as 
possible, as follows. Meetings on the subject were immedi- 
ately held. A numerous party, assembled in Magdalen College 
Hall, voted an address to the Vice-chancellor, praying that 
he would withdraw the measure of which he had given no- 
tice: of course a refusal was immediately returned to this 
demand, which a writer in the British Critic, no less happily 
than candidly, assures us was “not a sensible step, and 
hardly a manly one ;” one, which “looked rather like an at- 
“ tempt to throw on the Heads the odium of obstinacy, and 
“gain for the Magdalen Meeting the credit of redundant 
“ meekness and peacefulness*.” Many who from a wish to 
preserve the quiet of the University had signed this requisi- 
tion, now fell off from the “ Tractarians ; ” the latter, with a 
few insignificant exceptions, formed the whole number of 
those who met again in Magdalen College and signed a cir- 


* The British Critic, No. 63, page 173. 
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cular inviting the non-resident members of Convocation to 
attend on the 7th of June. 

In the meantime the ferment in the peaceful University 
was considerable ; it was signalized by the usual eruption of 
controversial pamphlets, and a more than usual measure of 
angry and bitter feeling. As to the latter point, many talked 
of punishing Dr. Hampden for the wise and Christian reason, 
that a third party, the Heads of Houses, had acted foolishly 
in re-opening the question. Others were angry that the 
Professor had spoken harshly of Mr. Newman, and thereupon 
resolved to vindicate the latter from the charge of Jesuitry by 
fixing on his accuser that of Rationalism. But the pamphlets 
we have seen exhaust, we believe, all the argument brought 
forward on these points, and to them we shall shortly call 
the attention of our readers. Now, when the same body that 
censured Dr. Hampden proposed to revoke their opinion, it 
is evident that they must have done so on the ground of their 
finding no fault with his present works. We are not sur- 
prised that they have at last arrived at this conclusion. Un- 
like many of his assailants, Dr. Hampden had never indulged 
in sneers at principles which the great body of his own church 
had for centuries looked upon as their favourite and exclusive 
badges. He had never reviled the Church whose dignities 
were conferred on him, as one whose children must “ be con- 
“ tent to be in bondage, to work in chains, to submit to their 
“ imperfections as a punishment, to go on teaching through 
“ the medium of indeterminate statements, and inconsistent 
“ precedents and principles but partially developed.” Bigotry 
itself never hinted that his supposed heterodoxy could be 
discovered by anything but the “ Rationalistic spirit ” which 
his decriers fancied they could find in his writings, but which 
Dr. Hampden himself had most sedulously disavowed ; we 
quote their own words *: “ The opinions which were con- 
* demned by the Censure of 1836 were not specific unsound 
* doctrines chiefly, but different forms of one great principle 
“* —it was the latitudinarian system that was condemned.” 

Now the impeachment, not of specific statements, but ge- 
neral principles, brings with it this difficulty, that, to quote 


* © The Censure of 1836 still necessary.’ 
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an old saying, “it is the easiest accusation to make, and the 
hardest to refute.” It can only be answered in one of two 
ways, by a personal disclaimer of such a principle, put forward 
by the writer, provided he be worthy of credence ; and in that 
case, six years’* experience of Dr. Hampden’s character may 
induce many to listen to his assertions now who paid no at- 
tention to them formerly. The other method is, to watch 
attentively the progress of the author’s mind, to mark if he 
developes the principles imputed to him in the dangerous 
form which had been originally apprehended ; or if his ulti- 
mate doctrine, no matter whether it be logically deducible 
from his former statements or not, be in fact irreproachable. 
This course has been pursued by many of those who formerly 
opposed Dr. Hampden. It is true, we had believed that in 
spite of some obscurities in the Bampton Lectures, his theo- 
logy had always been identical with that to which he pro- 
fessed his adherence by subscription ; we therefore are not 
surprised, that when, as if warned by a specimen of the criti- 
cism he might expect, he has written with studied precision, 
the deep Christianity of his principles should be evident to 
all. But at the same time we can understand the reasoning 
consistency of those who condemned the Professor’s former 
works, but who think that in latter ones he has given what 
his opponents profess to wish for, viz. a tacit recantation. 
Those who were of old most violent in the attack, who pro- 
fessed to discover heresies, latent for four years, in every page 
of the Bampton Lectures, even they confess that they discern 
an apparent change in his later publications, but the argu- 
ment they draw from it is curious. Their own words only 
can do justice to it :— 

«« We mean those who consider that Dr. Hampden has virtually recanted 
by his profession of Evangelical views. The alleged fact, viz. Dr. Hamp- 
den’s ‘ Evangelical’ profession, is true, and one cannot be surprised at 
finding it a powerful plea in his favour. Yet.the difficulties to be got over 
before the plea is admitted are not inconsiderable. What is the plea to 
prove? that Dr. Hampden has changed his views? that it cannot, for Dr. 
Hampden denies that he has changed in the least t.” 


* We should apologise to Dr. Hampden for putting such an hypothesis,—but 
the fact is undeniable, that the agitators in 1836 acted in express disregard of his 
repeated assertions, 
fT British Critic, No. 63. p. 185. 
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** One, and one ground only, was legitimately open to Dr. Hampden in 
the Divinity school last Wednesday ; of supporting his claim to a renewal 
of our confidence—one and one thing only which could really solve the 
problem that perplexed us, and that was an avowal of change on the part 
of Dr. Hampden. Did Dr. Hampden do that one thing? He did not. He 
did not retract one principle that he had ever held. Nay more, he declared 
that he would not retract; for he declared in presence and in hearing of 
the whole assemblage, that, though ready to retract any unsound opinions, 
had he been guilty of them, he was not aware that he had*.” 

«« Whatever reason there might be to suppose a change in Dr. Hampden 
towards orthodoxy, in consequence of certain passages in his later writings, 
the inference has, as a matter of fact, been disavowed by Dr. Hampden 
himself......... The Regius Professor has declared that he has not recanted, 
and that he has changed none of his views. Why then force an inference 
on Dr. Hampden which he himself disavows ?”’ + 


The Oxford logic seems rather at fault here. ‘“ Why do 
“ Dr. Hampden’s friends force on him an inference which he 
“ disavows ?” Why, simply because he and they have started 
from two different premises. Both parties are at perfect har- 
mony on the only point the decision of which signifies a sin- 
gle straw, i.e. that Dr. Hampden’s present writings fully en- 
title him to all confidence on the part of the University. The 
only disagreement is on one utterly apart from the present 
question—what was the character of his works six years ago ? 
—Dr. Hampden maintains that they were in fact perfectly 
identical with his present works; that they only failed in 
meeting with the same general approbation by reason of care- 
lessness in phraseology, and less definite elucidation of the 
sense; that, therefore, it was not necessary that he should 
arrive at his present views through the medium of a recanta- 
tion, inasmuch as he held them all his life as firmly as he 
does now. When the object was to convict Dr. Hampden of 
practical infidelity, his assertion met with not the least atten- 
tion. It is paramount on this point, that he has not changed 
his principles. But nobody listened to the reason which he 
advances in the same breath, viz. that the principles impugned 
were never his to change. The Heads of Houses, on the other 
hand, can see no connection between Dr. Hampden’s earlier 
and his later works. They join the rest of the University in 
their admiration of the latter. But they disapproved of the 





* «The Censure of 1836 still necessary.’ t British Critic, No, 63. p. 185. 
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former. They, therefore, consider that the imputed rationalism 
of the early publications is practically recanted by the ortho- 
doxy of their successors. Surely, on any question where 
theological controversy had not blinded and perplexed the 
judgement, such a reason would have been at once admitted. 
To take an extreme case by way of illustration. Lord Stan- 
ley and Sir James Graham maintain that they are still the 
same reformers that they were when the one was cutting down 
Irish bishoprics, and the latter was declaiming against the 
Privy Council. But would any man in his senses, who re- 
joiced in their present phase of Conservatism, refuse to sup- 
port them on the ground of their continued Whiggery ? 
Would even the author of these pamphlets exclaim, “ Lord 
“ Stanley has not recanted the policy of 1831, for he denies 
“ that he has changed; why force on Sir James Graham an 
** inference which he himself disavows ?” 

We believe we have fairly stated the sum of the argument 
contained in these productions. But we cannot close our 
notice of them without protesting most strongly against cer- 
tain appendages to the argumentative matter, which, however 
suitable they may have been for the people they were ad- 
dressed to, cannot be read by the most charitably disposed 
without deep regret. The cry of consistency is bad enough 
at a political election, when put forward as a stumbling-block 
in the way of those who are bent on pausing in a course of 
action, as they believe, hastily or erroneously begun. But in 
a cause which pretends to be one of “ painful duty”—of the 
pure maintenance of Divine truth, which certainly is one of 
bitter and harassing persecution to an individual, we can con- 
ceive nothing more discreditable to any party, nothing which 
is happily more certain to alienate every candid mind, than 
an attempt to bias conscientious opinion by sucha cry. “ The 
character of the University both for consistency and orthodoxy 
is at stake,” were the words of the circular put forward by the 
meeting in Magdalen College. “The ground of objection,” 
says the author of the ‘Hampden Question Revived,’ “ is 
“ simply that the University will certainly by such an act 
“ stultify herself;” and again, “ It is still open to the Uni- 
“ versity to save Dr. Hampden the trouble of recanting by 
“ recanting herself; but is it to be believed that she will allow 
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“ herself to be thus undone, to be betrayed into such a mise- 
“ rable, suicidal, deplorable course ?” and so forth. The threat 
of a peal of laughter from London or Oscott was the argu- 
ment to induce Oxford to condemn Dr. Hampden’s theology. 
To the honour of many it should be recorded that they re- 
fused to listen to this disgraceful appeal, that they manfully 
stood forward to rescind their own votes,—to repair the wrong 
which in an evil hour they had committed. The policy we 
have reprobated was perilous, not only for the consciences, but 
the interests of those who started it. But it seems they rightly 
appreciated the moral and intellectual capacities of those they 
had to deal with, “ardentes fortuna juvat :” many who voted 
hastily on the former occasion, many who were influenced by 
feelings which could exist no longer, refused—avowedly and 
confessedly on this ground, refused—to reconsider their former 
judgement; the numbers at the poll were 324 against the pro- 
posed repeal, and 219 in favour of it. The University has 
decided that Dr. Hampden should remain under his censure. 
His opponents have once more triumphed. 

But if we look to the two years of 1836 and 1842, if we 
compare the two divisions, we think the result will appear 
anything but discouraging. Even supposing that the question 
will remain for the future in its present state, great good has 
already resulted from the contest ; good, which concerns the 
immediate working of the University, and amply justifies those 
who originated it. The decision which censured Dr. Hamp- 
den in 1836 was emphatically the decision of the University 
and the Church. No matter what were their motives, allow- 
ing that, as was in all probability the case, nine-tenths of 
those who voted did not pretend acquaintance with the writings 
they condemned ; that political partizans, men bitter in per- 
sonal dislike of Dr. Hampden, swelled the ranks of his assail- 
ants ; it is undeniable that no sooner was the tocsin of agitation 
sounded, than Arminians, Calvinists, Evangelicals, crowded 
from every parsonage and cathedral town in England, to as- 
sist the sacred cause. The newspapers too, which gave unusual 
prominence to the dispute, exhausted the whole vocabulary of 
terms peculiarly cutting to a Christian clergyman. The ap- 
pellations of Atheist, Deist, Socinian philosopher, were applied 
with lavish profusion and ludicrous impartiality. Even the 
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more accredited organs of the opposition were but little more 
scrupulous in their choice of weapons. On a man of Dr, 
Hampden’s retiring and unobtrusive habits, of feelings acute 
and sensitive to an almost morbid degree, such treatment 
was sure to produce an effect peculiarly harassing. But it 
did more. The agents in the struggle from which he suf- 
fered so deeply were to be his associates in almost daily in- 
tercourse, his colleagues in offices where a zealous and hearty 
cooperation was eminently needed. Hampered as he was by 
direct restriction, his action in the limited sphere still left him 
was embarrassed by the apprehension of secret hostility or 
coldness. All such fears are now at anend. His colleagues 
of the board of Heads of Houses, the chief men of the Uni- 
versity, have come voluntarily forward to tender him the right 
hand of reconciliation; and those who know Dr. Hampden 
best, who are aware of his warmth of heart, his certain eager- 
ness to take advantage of the kindness of such a movement, 
will have anticipated the ready cordiality with which it has 
been received. 

But we do not believe that the question will remain long as 
it now is. It is due to Dr. Hampden that this should not be 
allowed, it is due to the board of Heads of Houses; it is due 
to the University that a decision necessarily favourable to the 
party, which can bring the most numerous forces into the 
field at the shortest notice, should not be taken as the delibe- 
rate expression of her voice, and should the contest be again 
renewed, we confess that, looking at the state of the theolo- 
gical world, at the progress already made by Dr. Hampden, 
we are sanguine as to the result. As the consideration of 
the Professor’s works and the effects of his teaching is being 
more unremittingly forced upon the notice of the Church, the 
party which supports him is sure to increase. That of his 
opponents is as manifestly on the decline. Their majority of 
378 has at once dwindled to 105. Well may they exclaim, as 
in fact they do, “ Another such victory, and we are undone.” 
One word to justify our expectations. 

In 1836 the feeling against Dr. Hampden was at its height, 
all parties were ready to unite in the attack. The Tory party 
rejoiced to strike a blow at the ministry through him. The 
Ultra High Church were really and honestly opposed to him as 
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a Protestant divine of the Church of England. The Evangeli- 
cals thought his language on some of the great doctrines of 
our faith ambiguous, if not worse ; while many moderate men 
were not unwilling to cripple one, whose appointment they 
looked on with distrust. The mixture of these elements was 
rather inharmonious, and contained in itself the seeds of fu- 
ture discord. But for a time a common object bound all 
together, and made them lose sight of their mutual jealousies- 
Things are changed since 1836. Sir R. Peel and a Conserva- 
tive ministry are in power. The Universities have no longer 
any attack to dread, and so on that side men are more free to 
judge calmly, and act wisely in opposition to the non-Protest- 
ant part of the Establishment. Dr. Hampden’s subsequent 
writings have been accepted by the Evangelicals as inter- 
preters of his former ones. They have honestly said that they 
feel the merits of the case are changed. The moderate party 
see that their alarm is groundless; that no danger, civil or 
religious, has followed Dr. Hampden’s promotion; that it 
was the precursor (unhappily) of no comprehensive scheme 
of Church reform. The only party that maintains its old 
attitude towards Dr. Hampden is that of the Oxford Tract- 
writers. Against him they are as bitter as ever, as virulent 
in their hostility, as unscrupulous in their means of making 
it felt. But towards the country they stand in a very different 
position: in 1836 their party had only enjoyed three years of 
existence, now it has had nine. Then, comparatively little 
known, it was favourably looked on by many who might be 
said not to countenance its opinions, certainly not to under- 
stand its aims. If it should a little overstrain matters, it was 
thought that no danger need be feared. Men were not eager 
to sift its arguments, or to follow them out in their conse- 
quences. The Tracts were considered to be on the right side, 
and much was to be forgiven them. None of the higher eccle- 
siastical authorities were likely to step forward to discounte- 
nance a system so submissive in professions to their authority ; 
we say in its professions, for with any real principles of order 
it would be difficult to reconcile the language held by Tracta- 
rians when authority is against them; the temper with which 
they have received academic or episcopal rebukes; the scur- 
rilous abuse which has long been the peculiar scandal of their 
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organs*, But now all is changed. The useful ally has begun 
to be a most dangerous enemy. In Tract 90, principles long 
ago discernible to the practical eye started forth, so that 
none could mistake them. That Tract broached no opinion 
which was not logically consistent with its forerunners; but 
it put them together; it was the finishing-stroke, and then 
men awoke from their dream of security: in their very camp 
an artful traitor had appeared. It became plain to very many, 
that professed friends to the Church of England, as distin- 
guished from that of Rome, were in fact her most deadly ad- 
versaries ; that the triple alliance of Lord Melbourne, O’Con- 
nell and the Pope might be a useful bugbear to frighten the 
readers of the Standard and the devotees of Exeter Hall, but 
that the real foes were to be looked for within the orthodox 
precincts of Oriel and Christ Church; the real successors of 
Loyola in Masters of Arts and Bachelors of Divinity; that 
the Tract-writers, though holding strong language on some of 
the more glaring deformities of the Roman Church, were fa- 
vourable to its principles,—most especially favourable to its 
principles, unchristian as they are, of Church government and 
authority: nay, hardly clear from some of its doctrinal errors. 
But worse than that, there came the feeling that these writers 
were not honest antagonists, fairly differing and fairly to be 
met in the field of argument; that they were unscrupulous 
in the use of their reasoning powers; that they shrunk from 
no subtleties, however jesuitical, to lull easy consciences, or 
perplex weak intellects; that in the contest with them it was 
impossible to grasp firmly any principle, to be sure of any 
statement, inasmuch as they subscribed to, but were not bound 
by the articles of the Church of England; for that no formu- 
lary whatever could bind those, who, in the words of the 
Bishop of Oxford’s late charge, habitually employed methods 
of interpretation, “by which the Articles could be made to 
mean anything or nothing.” 

Hence the numbers of their opponents have been much 
increased. The timid have been startled; those who, in spite 


* See the British Critic, No. 63, p. 169, on “ the latitudinarian spirit which un- 
happily has possessed the high places of Oxford ;” also the article on Dr. Faussett in 
the number of the same periodical for July 1841. And the writer who has given his 


name to these opinions published a tract five years ago, “ On the danger of using 
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of their fondness for the idolized image of right divine and 
apostolical succession, still felt a natural abhorrence for such 
modes of reasoning, have grown cool in their support. Hence, 
when a contest took place in January last year, for the Pro- 
fessorship of Poetry in Oxford, the University looked less to the 
relative merits of the two candidates than to the fact that one 
was a known favourer of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ and the 
other, as the event showed, was rightly understood to be their 
zealous and very able adversary. Hence, when the proposal for 
reinstating Dr. Hampden in his full prerogatives was brought 
forward, many felt that the same enemy was no longer in the 
field; that here was no question of ambiguities or confused 
expression, but that every Protestant Christian, nay, every 
one concerned in the preservation of sound morality, was called 
upon to repel those, who, not content with revolutionizing a 
Church, were actually engaged in undermining the foundation 
of sound and honest reasoning. It is highly important that 
England should understand that this party is avowedly the 
strength of the opposition to Dr. Hampden; once let that be 
clearly known and their mode of operations fairly stated, and 
we shall judge more soundly of the nature and the value of 
their accusations; we shall see, passing by their wretched 
personal jealousies, that they singled out Dr. Hampden for 
persecution as the representative of a school, which they 
choose to call that of Rationalism, but which is in fact that 
of the Protestant Church of England. Mr. Palmer, in the 
pamphlet quoted above, allows that the struggle is between 
Dr. Hampden on one side, and what the writer pleases to 
call “the Apostolical party ” on the other; and as the line of 
demarcation between them, he gives Dr. Hampden’s position 
of the “all-sufficiency of the written volume of Scripture.” 
Mr. Newman advocates the claim of the Catholic Church to 
settle all controversies of faith; Dr. Hampden, with Luther 
and Chillingworth and the martyrs and reformers of the six- 
teenth century on his side, appeals to reason. None of the 
political or party differences of 1836 can now obscure the 
cause at issue. Dr. Hampden stands no longer as the nominee 
of an unpopular ministry, but as the representative of a large 
body of the national church. The fight is again between 
authority and reason, between the free, but humble and re- 
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sponsible exercise of that gift, and its subjugation to an am- 
bitious and aspiring priesthood. 

We have said that Dr. Hampden would gain by this sim- 
plification of the dispute; but we fear that he will find few 
recruits among the clergy. The Tractarians are constantly 
boasting of their success among that body. Dr. Pusey, in 
his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, written in an hour 
of comparative discouragement, betrays considerable confi- 
dence; and Mr. Percival, the autobiographer of the party, 
speaks with still greater exultation of the vantage-ground 
already gained, and the happy auguries for the future which 
he discerns. Oxford is falling more and more under their 
influence. The younger clergy, in proportion perhaps to 
their ability and piety, are adopting their principles; and 
what wonder is there that the notion of a priesthood, with all 
its associations of power and magnificence, should be accept- 
able to the English clergy? What body of men could be 
proof against its fascinations? This is not the occasion for 
balancing the probabilities on this head, nor need we pause to 
point out the glaring fact that to a large portion of the laity 
these views are not unattractive ; that now, in the nineteenth 
century, men venture to say to the Christian laity of our 
Church that they are not fit judges of theology, that they 
may safely devolve their personal responsibility upon the apo- 
stolically-ordained and apostolically-endowed clergy of their 
Church*. It is indeed most true, that though this “ moral 
suicide” be nothing but a sin, yet that the feelings from 
which it springs, the aversion of man to think and act for 
himself, are rooted in the deepest foundations of our nature. 
And it is a fearful thing to have recognized ministers of the 
first of the reformed churches encouraging this weakness as 
natural and laudable, and rebuking as presumptuous the con- 
viction that every man must bear his own burden ; that with- 
out grievous wrong to Him who made him what he is, he 
cannot shrink from his appointed load of anxiety and doubt. 

We have not disguised the difficulties of the struggle; but 
though we deeply regret the progress of the Oxford theology 


* Compare a volume of poetry (?) lately published in Oxford—‘ Nature ; a Para- 
ble ’—for some amusing illustrations of the extent to which these views are pushed, 
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among the clergy, though we should hail most gladly the 
prospect of any change for the better, we have said thus much 
only as the ground of our appeal to a large portion of the 
laity, whose support was either most strangely denied or most 
sparingly afforded to Dr. Hampden in last June. What, we 
ask, was the conduct of the majority among members of par- 
liament, of lawyers, of men engaged in literature and science, 
connected with the University? Undoubtedly there were 
some conspicuous exceptions, and if we select from the rest 
the names of Lord Ashley, Mr. Senior, Sir Thomas Acland 
and Dr. Lushington, we only do so in order to show the folly 
of imputing any political character to the movement in sup- 
port of Dr. Hampden ; but as a mass, it is notorious that in 
conversation, in private society, the one prevailing feeling was 
a wish “that the Oxford doctors should settle their quarrel 
by themselves.” Now, to take the very lowest ground, it is 
no mere Oxford quarrel, that when an individual has been 
hunted down for political purposes, and a hue and cry there- 
upon raised against him for alleged infidelity, an attempt 
should be made to reinstate him in his former position. It is 
no mere Oxford quarrel, but the direct interest of every man 
devoted to science, to philosophy, or any kind of speculative 
inquiry,’ that a stop should be put to the system which 
launches the charge of atheism as a useful weapon of attack, 
or a conclusive answer to any opponent. But when we see 
that the individual attacked is Dr. Hampden, and that the 
Ultra High Church party are his assailants, it becomes on far 
different grounds a question of most vital import to every one 
who has at heart the tone, moral and intellectual, of the nation 
and of society, and who believes that that tone is affected by 
the prevailing creed in religion or in morals. Mr. Maurice 
most truly declared, that in spite of the alleged scepticism 
of the age, the resources of ecclesiastical machinery and the 
mightiness of spiritual terrors were not yet exhausted. “ If 
“ you are men of sense,” he says, “ you cannot open your eyes 
“and see what is going on in Prussia, and indeed in every 
“ country under heaven, and not know that, whether for good 
“ or for evil, spiritual influences are as much at work now as 
“ they were in any age of the world.” —Lectures on Education, 
p- 127. The fact is undeniable. If, then, those who are luke- 
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warm in their support of Dr. Hampden, are nevertheless con- 
vinced of the deadening, paralysing tendency of these princi- 
ples, if they feel that they embody all that is most poisonous 
in the Romish system, that it is not the name of transub- 
stantiation or the title of a pope which we need fear, but the 
prevailing theories, and the tastes and tone of thought that 
is engendered by them; if they are convinced of this, we do 
call upon them most earnestly to remember, that daily and 
hourly this Oxford theology is spreading ; that we can hardly 
meet with a single educated family where some son or sister 
has not listened to their appeals. They are preaching, prose- 
lytising, sending forth young clergymen, whose clear and prac- 
tised intellects are sharpened by the fervour of neophytes in 
the sacred cause; some to remote parts of England, others 
to distant settlements, so that scarcely a foreign or colonial 
bishop leaves our shores whose suite does not contain some 
secretary or chaplain bent on impregnating the nascent opi- 
nion of a new empire. With most profound policy they are 
no longer addressing themselves solely to the Universities, or 
to the more polished classes, but to schools, to children, to 
the poor. No longer content with abstruse disquisitions on 
points of doctrine, they are putting forward sermons for the 
poor, short tales for children, first histories for village libra- 
ries, and in these last the great events of our annals—the 
Reformation, the civil wars, the revolution—are treated of in 
the depreciating tone which our modern theologians have 
plagiarised from the non-jurors of 1688. They are enlisting in 
their service the love of beauty natural to youth, the poetry 
inherent in contemplative minds, the mistrust of self, sure to 
belong to the weak in mind or body; and where, without some 
vigorous effort, is the charm to fortify the nation—we speak 
of rich and poor alike—against imbibing the essence of these 
doctrines in politics, in ethics, in religion? And surely it is 
madness to think that a revolution, such as is here implied, 
in the tone of thought and morals and feelings of the com- 
munity, can long continue without pressing directly home 
upon every citizen, We have said, and we repeat it, that we 
do believe and hope that we shall have no more of that 
wretched system, which,—while we see these things with our 
eyes and hear them with our ears, though the aim of these 
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attempts is openly declared,—would cherish them as advances 
in the right direction, which, if exaggerated, it may be easy 
to check. 

** Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride.”’ 

The ill-wishers to the Church could choose no richer treat 
than is afforded them by such a prospect. A littie while, and 
it is not impossible that, with an encroaching church and a 
subservient parliament, the great English nation might be 
tamed down into some approach to that mockery of “loyal 
and loving obedience,” on which the dazzled anticipations 
of Laud used to dwell so fondly. But again a little while! and 
who shall say that the two extreme elements of Puritanism 
and Atheism do not still lurk in the bosom of the community ? 
Who shall say that the Church is so beloved, that her enemies 
are so weak, that it is wise to rouse these elements from their 
slumber into action? “I have no fear,” said Dr. Arnold, 
* of priestcraft in itself, but I dread it for its inevitable recoil ; 
* T dread it as essentially destructive ; destructive of the spirit 
“ of Christianity during the period of its triumph, and threat- 
“ ening now to destroy alike the spirit and profession of the 
“ Gospel, by declaring that it cannot be put down itself with- 
“ out involving the holiest things in its ruin.” While then 
the propagation of these doctrines is the one object which 
concentrates the energies and fills the imagination of this 
Oxford school, there is one man, who, from official station, 
from ability, from habit, is recognised as the foremost of their 
opponents. While those who might have been his fellow- 
workmen have, from various causes, been withdrawn from 
that University, which (by whatever means she acts) does 
undoubtedly exercise a chief influence on the character of 
English practical theology, he has shown himself fully alive 
to the responsibility, and fully equal to the task of defending 
the principles of the Reformation. That man is labouring 
under a brand and a check in the prosecution of his office, 
and yet those who should be his supporters stand indiffer- 
ently aloof when the question of his emancipation is debated ; 
we will not, we cannot believe that this will be the case 
again. 

“ Nondum actum est de academia ” was the cry of the first 
pamphlet published against Dr. Hampden,—a pamphlet dis- 
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gracefully careless, to say the least, in statement, and most 
inflammatory in tone. In a very different spirit we would 
echo that cry. We have now stated our opinion of the defects 
in the actual state of Oxford; we have considered Dr. Hamp- 
den’s case in illustration of them; we have laid before our 
readers the merits of the question, the grounds for their at 
once expecting his triumph, and exerting themselves to en- 
sure it, and we cannot doubt of the final issue. We bide our 
time. We do not believe that the University or the country 
will acquiesce in the present decision; and so, with the most 
earnest hope and prayer that Oxford will clear herself from 
the stain that rests upon her, that the Protestant part of the 
laity and clergy will labour faithfully in the good cause, we 
say again, “ Nondum actum est de academia.” 


Articie VII. 


Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, with Appendix. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by Command of 
Her Majesty: 1842. 


Wer have for many years been listening to complaints, some- 
times loud, sometimes deep, of the state of Art, and especially 
of High Art in this country: some attribute its depression to 
the artists themselves, others to the public: some hold, in a 
legitimate commercial spirit, that where an article is good, 
there will congregate buyers; that fine pictures fetch high 
prices ; and that if merit is not patronized, it is simply because 
merit does not appear: others, on the contrary, contend 
that merit is there, but not discovered, and that, to discover 
it, higher qualifications are required than fall to the lot of 
our ordinary purchasers. As in most questions, there is much 
truth on both sides. English artists have not yet reached the 
eminence which we believe to be within their reach ; nor do 
we think that in any country, but especially in a country where 
commercial and political concerns engross the attention of 
so large a portion of the population, much hope can reason- 
VOL. XV.—N®, XXIX. o 
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ably be indulged of effective assistance, in the higher branches, 
from the individual. Particular circumstances, religious and 
social, have enhanced these difficulties: our churches are de- 
livered over to the orthodox nakedness of whitewash, for we 
have too much conscience to run the risk of seducing into 
idolatry, by the humblest pictorial representations, the bluff 
and unimaginative intellect of John Bull. This is charitable, 
but not complimentary to the most thinking people in the 
world: to Art it is unkind, if not unjust ; it cuts her off from 
the largest and noblest portion of her patrimony. Our social 
existence is hardly more favourable: with great love and 
value for combination in some matters, we have a morbid 
horror of it in others. We have joint-stock companies from 
brewing up to burying, but we eschew this spirit of mutuality, 
with few exceptions, in operations purely intellectual. Cen- 
tralization and system are our bugbears: we love our indivi- 
duality intensely ; we live in small circles of thought and ac- 
tion, as in small houses; we must have our parish police, and 
parish senate, and parish king; a fortunate propensity in 
many particulars, but at times not without its inconvenience. 
Government, approving or fearing this disposition, laisse 
faire, et se laisse faire: if people will live at home and do 
everything themselves, it is not its business to help them; it 
leaves matters to tumble into order, as and when they may. 
Hence, with strong love of country (for it is love of locality 
and love of self), we have not the same display of nationality 
in what regards our intellectual relations as among other 
countries. There is no authority to give it shape: the indivi- 
dual will not make his house a Pantheon ; neither his walls nor 
inclinations permit it, and the government will not do “ what 
is done so much better by the individual.” The doctrine 
is sound, but may be carried too far: the trop gouverner is 
a mistake and an injury, but so also, and scarcely less, the 
not governing at all. A second great province is thus deli- 
vered up to barrenness. Art has been shut out, not only from 
the religious, but the nationai. A church can only effectually 
patronise one, a nation the other. 
What then has been left Art ?—The individual ; that is, the 
personal, the little, the pleasing and pretty, the flashy and 
melodramatic ; in its best form, merely the domestic. Re- 
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spectable fathers of families are not necessarily heroes, nor 
their best-conducted daughters heroines ; we honour the Cha- 
rities and Graces, but they do not constitute all Olympus; 
the nod of Jupiter, and the sounding Aigis of Pallas Athene 
are wanting. High art is most art; and high art is not the 
art of our chapels of ease, smart cemeteries and portrait- 
covered drawing-rooms. We may produce the best-finished 
stone and mortar, the most speaking busts, the most mas- 
terly-touched landscapes, the most beautiful books of beauty 
in Europe, and yet live and die out of the true pale, in insen- 
sible ignorance, delivered over to a reprobate sense, without 
the knowledge or feeling of true art,—without an idea even of 
its existence; in a word, domestic art may reach eminence 
(it has not far to go), and all other art lead a living death, or 
perish. 

Whose fault is this?—Clearly not the purchaser’s, and as 
clearly not the artist’s. The purchaser seeks the glories of his 
family and of his country-house ; he has no appetite, nor the 
sense to have it, for any other; why should he order a temple 
or a hero, when he is satisfied with a suburban villa, and 
the vera effigies of a wife or cousin. He fulfils his bucolic 
nature ; he is domestic, and deals as befits him in domestici- 
ties. The artist of the present day cannot afford to be a 
reformer or missionary, and you would not surely insist on 
making him a martyr. He cannot change the market by an 
idea, and yet he is compelled to live by it. To live by it, 
he must live for it; he may be overflowing with all the no- 
blest imaginings that ever blest poet; he owes it to himself 
and family to keep the Helicon in. His muse has not even 
the privilege of a modiste: she must take the fashions, 
not set them; she is bondsmaid to an exacting mistress, the 
public: with the precedent of Hagar before her, she is too 
wise to rebel. What hopes can he have but of the absolutely 
necessary? Why build new cathedrals, when congregations 
find room enough in the choirs of the old? Why paint 
Transfigurations, when there are no altars for them? Why 
meditate a School of Athens, when there are not the palace- 
walls to receive it? Our men of taste want room for such 
achievements, and our men with room want taste: between 
both, what is left?—To work, as thousands work, for trades- 
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men like tradesmen. Our architects indeed, from time to 
time, through some great civic or joint-stock commission, 
spring up from this subduing evil, and the result is obvious ; 
the sculptor too is occasionally reminded that the country 
needs his assistance to help on some great name to immor- 
tality ; but the painter fares far differently; he has nothing 
to offer but paintings, and joint-stock and country have no 
occasion for these luxuries ; and thus, instead of art spiritual- 
izing commerce, as in Venice and Florence, commerce has 
materialized art. We hear of an artist interest as of a ship- 
ping interest, and of capital premises with the tonnage of the 
pillars and entablatures, and of well-cut images and prime 
speculation pictures, and Etruscan flowerpots and Magna 
Grecia ware. This is as it should be, a very honest expo- 
nent of a wide-felt reality. 

Whose fault then, we repeat the question, has all this been ? 
The fault of those who can prevent and alter,—of those who 
can make and regulate these markets,—of those to whom en- 
couragement and direction as a matter of right and duty be- 
long. It is the fault of the Church that we have no reli- 
gious art,—she would become Calvinistic ; and of the nation, or 
those who act for her, that we have no national. If we run 
through ail history we shall find no exception to this rule. 
Where these patrons sleep, there high art sleeps also; and 
for this sleep what apology can be found ? If the talent exists, 
it ought to be developed ; if it do not, it ought to be created, 
as far as the supplying of opportunities is capable of producing 
any effect. We have no right to boast of our treasures, as 
long as they remain in the mine: “we have plenty of gold, 
but it is under our mountains,” satisfies no creditor: still less 
have we a right to deny their existence, until we have first 
exhausted all legitimate means of inquiry. Not that we are 
for forcing, but merely unfettering our faculties; removing 
obstacles, but not over-helping with bounties. We simply 
say, let the opportunities come (and come they must amongst 
a civilized people), but when they do come use them; admit 
the obligation, and in due season fulfil it. 

This has been done, or is doing by both parties. The 
Church, shamed or stimulated by the example of other coun- 
tries and communions, has begun to think of a commence- 
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ment in this department of her public duties. She has begun 
to act as well as speak, not individually only, but in combina- 
tion: architecture is thought a safe province; engineering may 
be of every or of no faith; there is not necessarily any heresy 
in corbels and pinnacles ; she may be as Protestant, and yet as 
Catholic as she pleases. Accordingly a society, we understand, 
has just been formed, under the sanction of bishops and arch- 
bishops, for the improvement and extension of ecclesiastical 
architecture. We regard this project more for what it admits 
than what it does,—less for what it does than what it promises. 
We feel clearly enough that this is but a portion,—sculpture 
and painting are still left out; neither are we very sanguine 
in our hopes of reform in ecclesiastical art from such a quar- 
ter. There may be desire and illusion, but we doubt as to 
power and means; it will come, and is coming, but from an- 
other side and other elements. At the same time we do not 
undervalue such a recognition: it is an important protest 
against the vandalism and iconoclasm of the past; it clears 
away much rubbish, and hurries on the argument to a con- 
clusion which must be made. The Church, if she thinks 
she can really revive our old ancestral gothic, and at the 
same time exclude its sculpture and painting, will soon tind 
herself painfully mistaken. She leaves out its characteristic, 
that by which it is what it is: a sort of torso, half made up, 
ungothic gothic, she may achieve ; but this is not a “ dignus 
vindice nodus;” it does not require the godlike intervention 
of bishops and archbishops. She will soon feel she must go 
quite on, or quite Jack; forward to the whole heterodoxy of 
a catholic church, or at least a church catholic, or fall back 
upon the arid purity and cheap simplicity of act-of-parliament 
chapels, Greek temples, or four-walled houses. We are quite 
conscious of the practical difficulties of such an alternative, 
—how hard it is to set up a final rule for subject or treat- 
ment in either art, to say where truth ends and error begins ; 
but this she must do, or exclude; and if she exclude, then 
she falls, and not decorously, on the other horn of the di- 
lemma, and must give up her vaunted restoration. We 
do not say that these difficulties are insurmountable: she is 
Lutheranising or Romanising in much more important matters 
on a very dashing scale, and for aught we know, may even 
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now see clearly enough whither this first step leads, and have 
already made up her mind directly and resolutely to take it. 
She may after all be the interpreter rather than the guide of 
the public, and have long had congregations ready to sympa- 
thise and applaud before she found priests and bishops willing 
to announce it. In either case we are gratified and grateful: 
the avowal has solemnly been made, that the encouragement 
of religious art is the duty of the Church. 

The State, fortunately, is not entangled with these per- 
plexities; accordingly her conduct has been more clear and 
decided. The first great step she has taken firmly and fully. 
An accidental circumstance, the communication of some of 
our travellers with Cornelius at Munich, in 1839, first drew 
attention to the facilities presented for a reform and extension 
of art, by the building of the Houses of Parliament. She 
seized it. But she has done more: she has recognised a 
principle which is of unlimited application,—the duty of the 
nation to promote national art. The Reports of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, and the Royal Commission, have 
already put the public in possession, not only of this important 
declaration, but of the measures adopted, and intended to be 
adopted, to carry it out into wide and vigorous execution. 
They are such, as far as they go, as every true lover of art 
must have long desired. We say, as far as they go, for the 
State which acknowledges and undertakes these functions (if 
she could really discharge them as she ought) should have two 
great objects in view,—the formation of a school of art worthy 
of the country, and the formation of a public capable of ap- 
preciating it. With the second of these considerations she has 
been little engaged ; and though of deepest importance intrin- 
sically and in reference to the full success of the other, we 
must for the present pass it by. We confine eurselves solely 
to the first. To judge of the propriety of the course pursued 
for such purpose, we must of course consider what is the end 
in view. It is not the decoration of a minor theatre, to be 
hurried out of hand for a given night ; there is no levy of art- 
ists, foreign and domestic, wherever they are to be found, in 
contemplation ; the decoration of the Houses is a mere oppor- 
tunity—the first—but it is ardently hoped not destined to be 
the last. The real object may be comprised in two words, 
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Art Reform and Art Extension ;—the assisting to develope (by 
the removal of obstacles) a school of art which shall embrace 
all branches, at the same time that the highest encouragement 
shall be given to the highest ; and the diffusion of the influence 
of this school through every part of the three kingdoms. To 
form such a school, something more is requisite than employ- 
ment. Commissions may call out, but will not create, talent 
and knowledge ; preparation and study are required. Some 
contend that there is no such thing as either to be found in 
this country ; others, that both are but too abundant: which is 
right, which wrong, cannot be ascertained without investigation, 
first as to processes and men; then time, means and oppor- 
tunity to execute and improve. This is what has been done 
in Munich, what is doing at this moment in Berlin, and this is 
what the Commission proposes to do in England. No depart- 
ment of art is to be excluded ; fair trial is to be given to every 
process; every British artist is invited: more liberal propo- 
sitions could not be offered; but, with this, due subordination, 
caution and discretion are essential. All arts cannot be ap- 
plied pell-mell at once; some must go first. The sculptor 
must wait on the painter, as the painter has to wait on the ar- 
chitect: all processes, wisely applied and dextrously managed, 
may be good, but it is not quite so easy to ascertain in what 
consists this propriety and dexterity: for that purpose labo- 
rious research, serious and impartial questioning of the highest 
and most experienced authorities, balancing of object, place 
and time are demanded. Before we admit to execute, we 
must have some test of qualification to justify the admission, 
especially where the process is new and difficult, or the sub- 
ject lofty ; for with an artist, it would be a hazardous expe- 
riment to employ first and test afterwards. 'The Commission 
has held these considerations in view in every step yet taken. 
The Appendix to the Report presents a long series of interest- 
ing and pertinent inquiries into the nature and results of 
fresco-painting, as one of the matters most pressing for deci- 
sion; and Mr. Wilson, we understand, is at this moment at 
Munich, under the orders of the Commission, for the purpose 
of continuing, on the spot, these investigations. A public 
distribution of prizes, for the best cartoons which shall be 
exhibited on a given day, by native artists, has been an- 
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nounced, Future attention is promised to the claims of oil 
and other vehicles, to the proper application of statuary, wood- 
carving, etc. etc. What has been done, has been done ina 
right sense, and is still more valuable for the perspective it 
opens than for the actual performances announced to the 
public. 

The state has done, or at least begun to do, its duty. It 
now remains for the public and the artist to reciprocate, and 
do theirs the public, by cooperating and watching and seeing 
that both state and artist go right; the artist, by proving, or 
preparing to prove, himself worthy of and qualified for the 
task. He must show, by his works, that his pretensions were 
legitimate ; that the fault was, hitherto, not in him, but in the 
nation ; that if he calls for preference, it is from sense of supe- 
riority in himself, and not from fear of it in others; if for en- 
couragement, it is from the consciousness that he deserves it, 
giving as much as he receives. If he fail in this,—if he fly from 
this,—let the onus of our inferiority lie on him. He will pro- 
claim to Europe the truth of the imputation that we are not 
organically or socially an artistic people; he will give a new 
illustration of the Virgilian lines; he will set at rest the mooted 
question, the hopelessness of raising Carthaginians to Greeks, 
or of elevating art, amongst “a nation of shopkeepers,” from 
the mere handmaid of commercial luxury to the dignity of a 
high moral and intellectual teacher. We hope from him 
better things. It remains to see how they are to be effected. 

The great object of the Commission is, as it ought to be, 
the National in Art, and this in the highest development of 
which it is susceptible. Even in its preliminary arrangements, 
such end has been distinctly announced: candidates for the 
proposed prizes are to confine their subject to English his- 
tory and the three great English poets, Shakspeare, Spenser 
and Milton. Fresco or oil-painting, colour, chiaroscuro, 
drawing, are all secondary. Vehicles are mere means to ends; 
whatever best suits the best ends, is the best: colour, chia- 
roscuro, are instruments of another kind, which it is not 
so much an honour to possess as a disgrace to be without. 
They are what knowledge of the laws of language and style is 
to the orator, or of harmony to the musician, without which 
neither can work, but which, to work well, requires a great 
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deal more. We want this more in architectural, pictorial 
and plastic art, as we do in every other; we want to breathe 
soul into this body,—to make Art a thing of mind as well as 
hand. Thousands may hang up forms and colours agreeably 
together, as they do shawls in shop-windows, or embroider 
word with word and twine note with note, showy and mean- 
ingless, as in our parliament and theatres ; but shawls, words 
and notes they remain,—no one thinks of calling this chance- 
game Art. Art is spirit, the spirit through which this chaos 
becomes creation,—the difference simply between life and 
death. Nor is it inspiration only (though inspiration there 
must be, to make it Art); nor an inspiration of the common 
kind. It is not a descending god or a Pythian afflatus, breath- 
ing where it listeth,—most found where least sought,—an 
unmerited, preventive, all-suffering grace—these are the pre- 
tensions of pseudo-genius, true genius knows otherwise ;— 
but a power like the fabled sorcery of yore, capable of working 
gods to its will, or of doing the work of gods ; won, but not 
unwooed, by prayer and fasting, long thought and stern wrest- 
ling, much labour and many years. Art is knowledge as well 
as genius, and knowledge of something more than pallets and 
brushes. It is a knowledge, subjective and objective, of na- 
ture, not merely as it exists in the artist’s head, a cabinet 
and closet nature of his own, but of that all-embracing, ever- 
during nature, thought and acted in the out-of-doors, wide, 
onward-moving world by the great concrete, man. What a 
field! all earth, all history! and not an earth as our village 
thoughts fashion it; not a history of dress (mere soul-trap- 
pings), nor of facts (mere dead language), but a history of the 
living—age and place—spirit—of the essential man, godlike or 
claylike, under whatever manifestation, from time to time, he 
hath chanced to appear. This to seize and this to show, not 
as if, scrivener-like, he mechanically transcribed words and 
not things, but as if, ¢heir contemporary as well as ours, he 
thought it and lived it as well as painted and wrote it,—these 
are the materials of his operations ; to bend.these operations 
to noble, nay, to the noblest ends, his purpose and duty. The 
Religious, the National, zsthetically or historically, theoreti- 
cally or practically exemplified, are his means: his end the 
instructing, elevating and bettering, in common with mu- 
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sician, poet and orator, his country and kind: his a faith and 
a mission, and none but the believing and devoted should 
venture to approach it! 

Now how this creation is to be worthily fulfilled in England 
is the great question. Have we the men,—have we the means ? 
We believe—and we say it in a confiding rather than a con- 
fident spirit—we possess both, in as high degree as any peo- 
ple in Europe. We are not infected with the John-Bull 
ophthalmia, which renders blind to everything foreign, nor 
do we believe that this great country is the greatest in every- 
thing; but this we believe, that a noble race she never yet 
hath refused, and few there are which she hath heartily un- 
dertaken in which she hath not won. We despair not of our 
country; it is still the land of Shakspeare and Milton: shall 
we doubt it may yet produce men, of whom Reynolds was 
but an humble precursor ; men who will be the poet-artists of 
other times as they were the artist-poets of theirs? Nor are 
we daunted by past, still less by present circumstances. Our 
veterans may retire (this is natural) from the competition of 
the young; timid men may hesitate their dislike to all that 
implies risk of failure ; those in possession of a sort of vested 
claim to public preference, from old favour, may look with jea- 
lousy on innovations, which may send them once more into 
the sand and dust of the arena with the tyro of yesterday ;— 
all this is to be expected, it is inevitable. In all débdcles, in 
all breakings-up of the ice-crust of former habits and insti- 
tutions, confusion and crash and cry must be heard. A re- 
volution in Art, peaceable as it may be, is still a revolution, 
splitting coteries, if not senates, and shaking academies, if not 
banks and thrones, to their centre. But the stream must flow, 
and society must be unmanacled. Man is not to be allowed 
to grow old, like men. This cry of Reform is a thought of 
thousands, a thought of yesterday, which only today has found 
utterance. It is not cause, but effect. And as all other re- 
form-cries come from the young—who have a life before them, 
and strong hearts and fresh blood to live it through; a future 
with verge enough to hope out and work out,—and not from 
the old, to whom existence is a fait accompli, and who only 
pray, like the old knights of Windsor, that roof or ruin may 
last their time ; so also has this desire and demand proceeded 
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from the younger part of the profession, and for them chiefly 
is it fitted, if not designed. They are yet scholars, yet with- 
out habits—malformations, contortions, dislocations of any 
kind. They can be formed at once from Art; they can make 
its future history, their masters may write its past. And what 
materials lie in rich confusion around them for this purpose, 
awaiting only their hands, more powerful than Neptune’s— 
their lyre, more persuasive than Amphion’s—to leap into city 
and shrine! Such a history, with such a commentary, and 
both our own! our Alfred, and Edwards, and Henries, and 
Elizabeth, and Cromwell, and William, with such a chorus to 
the majestic drama, translating deeds into lessons, and warn- 
ings and consolations, as they pass along, headed by Shak- 
speare, Spenser and Milton, following on almost uninterrupt- 
edly—the torch no sooner dropt by one than it is caught by 
another—from age to age, down to the very verge of our own 
high epic times! No one element is wanting, religious or na- 
tional, either in past or present. What changes can compare 
to the vicissitudes of our own Christianity, from the “ angeli, 
non Angli, si forent Christiani” of Gregory, to the imprison- 
ment of the seven bishops under our second James! Land 
and sea, we have the passions and the glories of both! Our 
constitution was not octroyée nor protocolled ; it was the pa- 
tient day-by-day work of generations and centuries, and bears, 
richly interwoven in its texture, the many-sculptured and 
many-coloured thoughts and acts of the greatest and wisest 
men. And heart of man never yet spoke through tongue of 
man more wide and more deep,—soul more creation-vast and 
yet more humble,—an angel from the Throne of God, walking 
with the sons of men,—than what lightens and burns in our 
own transcendent poetry. Every human hope and love there 
finds its embodying, waiting only the chisel or pencil to trans- 
late it into a new tongue. And what fitter temple to receive 
it than the architectural symbol of all this,—the mystic neigh- 
bourhood of our illustrious dead, the oracle-seat of our laws, 
the sacrarium of our constitution,—a true Walhalla rising 
from the mysterious pool, but still surrounded by living wor- 
shippers! If Poetry is to be evoked from Prose, here is the 
magic circle in which the incantation must have power. 
Never in the course of our history, or indeed of any other, 
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has there been a greater concurrence of propitious circum- 
stances. Every man is on the right side. We have no reason 
to despair of our country. 

But were we even false to this invitation, it is doubtful 
whether we could long indulge with impunity in apathy. 
With all our insular indifference it cannot have escaped the 
most inattentive amongst us, that a great intellectual change 
has for some years been passing over Europe. In some 
countries it is slow and silent, as in Italy; in others loud 
and rapid, as in France and Germany; but everywhere it 
is felt, if not seen. Nor is this strange; it is only one more 
exemplification of the general law. There are no such things 
as piecemeal revolutions of the man. The mind may have 
its various manifestations; the impelling power is single— 
modal pophal trav Saipovwv, the god is always the same. 
Phidias was one form, Pericles another of the same type; 
and so also is it here. It is a revolution, not a fashion; not a 
parasitic imported taste, but a working outward from the 
inward being. It is not a bettering of this or that technica- 
lity, but a purification, a renewal of that by which technicali- 
ties are language, and not inexplicable hieroglyphics; a change 
in the spirit itself. To say that this has come from the chance- 
scattering of the pictorial treasures so long entombed in the 
churches of the Rhine, or the influx of German students into 
Italy, or some new freak of French taste coquetting with 
Germanism, or thrown by Carlist reminiscences and preten- 
sions on the old and past as consolation and balance against 
the present, is to give secondary causes for principal ones, and 
motion for what produced it. We go deeper, for deeper lie its 
sources ; not in album or journal des modes, nor even in school 
or academy, are they to be found. In the stirred-up heart, 
in the chastised and chastened soul we search. Europe has 
been forced from her frivolities ; by trials sharp and long hath 
she been sent in upon herself. She thinks: she has learnt 
the sweet uses of adversity, and looked, not without profit, 
calamity in the face. The French revolution swept down old 
boundaries and crushed crumbling institutions; but if it 
made ruins, it cleared away rubbish: it disencumbered, it 
prepared. The philosophic observer saw that the frenzy 
could not last, that a community of destroyers could not 
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endure. He knew that Pyrrhonism was not a natural state ; 
that man must believe and hope, to love; that without love 
there is no society—no man. He knew that man must build, 
and that on negations he cannot build. He knew, that on the 
positive only could he rest, and to the positive he must return ; 
and to the positive he has returned, after many a weary chase 
after unreality. The world has begun to reconstruct, not 
fondly nor vainly, but in a wise and grave spirit. It could 
not be otherwise. Days of affliction, days of penance, Baby- 
lons falling, dynasties lying with all their companies about 
them, have made him grave. War and its stern disciplines, 
war for house and home, for hearth and altar, not a war of 
frontier and fortress, but by the chamber path and the house- 
hold board, have made him wise; struggle hath made him 
strong, tyranny hath made him man. And in a manly and 
strong spirit, thinks and utters he the truths which God and 
his own retempered nature have in these latter times revealed 
to him. Not now calls he for an assembly to decree the ex- 
istence of God: he has seen him walking abroad on the 
whirlwind and floods of recent history. Not now he requires 
an academy to swathe art, or to teach poetry how to lisp, he 
finds both inwardly :— 


** Foole! sayde my Muse to me, looke in thine heart and write.” 


The old French ritual of taste—a heavier yoke than ever was 
imposed by her arms—is flung off by revolted Europe; her 
opera-passion and ballet-grace of literature and art lie in the 
same heap with her patches and peruques. The sugar-cloy- 
ing of the old manna no longer satisfies. Man asks for manly 
food; to have it he must make it, and accordingly he hath 
flown to those fields from which he can best win it. Religion, 
history, country have resumed their rights. Religion, the 
highest and the widest of the thoughts of man,— 


“A Jove principium : Jovis sunt omnia plena ; ” 


History, which makes man feel there is a mankind, but 
nations too; which adds a past and future to his present, 
and multiplies country a thousandfold in all things round ; 
Country, with its infinite loves and glories, the all-compre- 
hending personification of the other two :—these are the three 
great regenerators, not of Art only, nor of Literature, but of 
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all that is mind and character in formation at this moment in 
Europe, Even here hath their breath penetrated: we feel 
the ripplings of the incoming tide. 

The religious-historic-national school, then—the school, 
not of this or of that country, but the school of Europe—is 
that to which also we should now seek to unite ourselves, 
but preserving always our own times and our own idiosyn- 
crasy. Nor is this difficult: there is no belief, but no bigotry, 
no fanaticism in this faith. Like Géthe’s Gdttin, she is all 
things to all, ancient or modern, christian or pagan, southern 
or northern, eastern or western: these are but the outward 
modifications, the places or times for the manifestation. The 
artist may prefer one to the other, or may take them all in 
turn; that has nothing to do with the principle: so he is 
faithful to that, he is faithful to Art: and this unswerving 
faithfulness under all these phases is the aim of this school. 
Truthfulness is its creed, its practice; with it everything, 
without it nothing. We hear of nature and we hear of the 
ideal, and of the classic and of the romantic, and of invention 
and discovery ; but we no more believe in the abstract nature 
of Art than in the abstract matter of the schools: shape it 
must have, and the moment it has shape, it is a native of time 
and place. The ideal is a most perfect, elaborated form, 
the most approaching to perfection of what has been known 
and felt, differing accordingly as knowledge and feeling differ. 
The classic enters into the romantic and the romantic into 
the classic, as Protestantism sometimes into Catholicism, and 
Catholicism often into Protestantism. Hesiod and Aéschylus 
are occasionally Scandinavian ; the king and chief of the mid- 
dle ages still Casars; Goths at the beginning, but ending 
Romans. Invention is only a different form of knowledge, 
and discovery, for the most part, re-application. An attempt 
then to express a life which never lived, to set up a humanity 
without a home, or history without a chronology, is to give 
us algebraic, conventional expressions, which may be anything 
or nothing, and which are nothing until the artist comes and 
writes his inward meaning under them. There is no position 
to which we can refer them: shivering, shadowy, unsubstan- 
tial, like the ghosts on the banks of Styx, they have left one 
body, but have not found another. At the most they are 
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phantasms, caprices; the artist’s own ideas; the individual 
man’s dreams—mis-births, which, so far from being beyond, 
have not yet reached to humanity. Of this race are all those 
efforts in architecture to make an order which shall not be 
Greek nor Roman, but a something more perfect than either, 
sublimated from both: in sculpture, which, with the forms of 
one age and the customs of another, gives a third, a concrete, 
neither “vrai nor vraisemblable,” belonging to none of our 
recollections, and offensive to our power and habit of combi- 
nation: in painting it flaunts its coarse masses and flaring 
juxtapositions of colours, its cheap trickery of chiaroscuro 
effects, to which subjects are afterwards arbitrarily attached, 
as words the most opposite to the same music :—in a word, 
all that straining after a world not beyond but beside our 
actual experience; not emanating from, but clashing against 
our habitual realities, which goes under the flattering name 
of original conception, unborrowed, inward-formed ideal, etc. 
The legitimate ideal in all countries and times is only the 
highest grade within well-known recognized limits; its 
branches may touch heaven, its roots must be in the earth; 
how high soever genius may raise it, the element must be 
found in the heart of the commonest man. But though we 
war against this Unwesen, this no-being, which, because it 
is unassignable to any local habitation or name, is supposed 
to be too vast or too lofty to be circumscribed within any, we 
are not the more for mere copying and word-for-word transla- 
tion. Archzologically considered, it may be pardonable ; it 
may be the best mode of historically rendering differences, 
and therefore the true fact-portrait of any age as contrasted 
with our own. But Art goes beyond fact, beyond archeology, 
beyond history: it looks not merely at what man does, but 
at what man is: it does not merely propose to repeat the 
phrase, or to collocate it, if not in the same, in a similar 
rhythmical relation to others, as that which it occupies in the 
original—this is the hand-drudgery of a compositor; but it 
aims at using the language, whether it be architectural, plas- 
tic or pictorial, with strict regard to its idiomatic peculiarities, 
but at the same time with that sway and freedom as if it were 
one’s own. If we write Greek, Greek we must write; if we 
build, paint, sculpture Greek, Greek must it be ;—not neces- 
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sarily this or that master’s: our own if we choose, but always 
Greek. In a word, the artist must not attempt to transfuse 
the ancient into his idiosyncrasy, but he must transfuse him- 
self into the ancient. He must not so much represent, as be. 
The spectator must be carried out of himself, into the world 
opened for him, involuntarily, unconsciously ; he must breathe 
in everything its atmosphere; he must feel he is walking in 
the midst of a revealed city; that Pompeii and Herculaneum 
are around him: not that he is ciceroned from specimen to 
specimen, in the cases of a museum, or called on to admire 
bad casts, on the walls of astudio. Noman was ever poet by 
the grace or inspiration of a Gradus, or gave the true antique 
by hammering together fragments of Torsos. And what is 
said of ancient art must be said of all art: it is nothing if it 
be not itself; or worse than nothing, a constantly recurring 
falsehood. But it is not necessary it should be itself twice 
over; far from it: it must have the freshness of an original, 
the life of a continuance ; it must be as if the same spirit went 
on under a new but perfectly congenial manifestation ;—in a 
word, it is feeling and adherence to type we look for, no mat- 
ter what that may be; adherence, not to accessories only, but 
to essentials,—to the manner of mind much more than to the 
manner of dress. We want not such rendering of the past as 
the bas-relief paintings, the antique stereotyped attitude, pre- 
sented by the school of David; still less can we tolerate such 
“ideals” as the peruqued heroes, the Grand-Seigneur Greeks 
and Romans of Corneille and Racine, and the very western 
orientals of Voltaire; what we want is, what our own Shak- 
speare has given us with such surpassing vigour and verity, 
a Roman like Coriolanus, an Italian like Juliet, and such 
Englishmen, of all times and conditions, as those which mark, 
from the highest heroic to the lowest comic, every one of his 
English plays. What land is there in which he is not deni- 
zen? What age with which he is not contemporary? His 
human nature is no abstraction; his ideal no chimera; his 
changes are not masquerades, but transformations. He is 
every kind of man in turn; wields their souls as his soul ; 
makes their times his time; leads, not follows; thinks not 
after their thoughts ; they think, live, and are in him. 

Nor is it enough that this should be exemplified in one 
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branch of art only; every branch should be employed to work 
out the one idea, and each should be in harmony with the 
other. We can no more suffer the painting and sculpture of 
a building to be in discord, or even out of union with the 
architecture, than tolerate a column out of measurement or 
character with an ante-latrice, or one half of a capital at va- 
riance with the other. Nor will this appear new to those 
who consider what ¢he arts are,—dialects only of the one lan- 
guage, vehicles in one form or other of Art. It is not arts, 
but Art—true to the type adopted, true to the vehicle em- 
ployed, cognizant of its power, cognizant also of its limits, as 
defined by both these conditions, that we inculcate. Within 
this circle, as much boldness, as much originality as you 
please. So far from checking the tendency to the ideal, we 
believe that it is only through this path and from these 
elements it is to be sought. The more these elements are 
analysed and combined, the greater our command over their 
nature, the greater prospect of employing them, for our own 
times and uses (the chief end of Art), to the fullness of their 
beauty and power. Even in the search there is gain. The 
alchemist found not the philosopher’s stone or the elixir vite 
in his crucibles, but he found chemistry. How many won- 
ders may be evoked in our attempts to call up the all-wonder- 
ful! The true artist need not be told this; he instinctively 
does it. He dwells not in parts nor littlenesses ; he ever sees 
a whole, he ever aims at the highest :— 


** Und sollte er straucheln iiberall, 
Er kann nach dem Giéttlichen streben !”’ 


He no more understands how art is to be torn from art, than 
limb from limb in a living acting body. Talk to Michael 
Angelo of such divorce: it would be as easy to hew in three 
the triple Gorgon, as to convince him that three such inte- 
gral, such three-in-one portions of his own artist-nature ought 
ever to be kept asunder. Talk to Raphael: you might as well 
attempt to unlink his own sister Graces, as to separate the 
Raphael architect and sculptor from the Raphael painter. 
One leans on the other. Which is there that does not give 
and receive beauty and support? They were the embodying 
of this principle, the living agents of the idea; architects, 
VOL. XV.—N®, XXIX. P 
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sculptors, painters, poets, working with the soul and hand of 
the one man. As they were, as Art was in them, so ought it 
to be everywhere,—a single spirit, seeing through the eyes of 
a single Argus, executing with the arms of a single Briareus. 

To attain this, even to attempt it, no doubt requires high 
qualifications,—genius, knowledge, wisdom; and these are 
not to be had without the happy combination of organization, 
opportunity and industry. Neither public nor individual can 
create all this, but both can do much to develope it. The 
revolution to which we have referred is producing this deve- 
lopment, in the direction, and for the ends, and in the manner 
we have instanced. In no part of Europe, perhaps, has it 
been so marked and instructive as in Germany; and in no 
part of Germany, from peculiar causes, as in Munich. The 
German mind is, above all others, fitted for the reception and 
exemplification of those doctrines. It is thoughtful, search- 
ing, persevering; it has travelled far, seen much, treasured 
many things; it embraces all and absorbs all—is every other 
mind in turn without ceasing to be itself. Morally and 
artistically it has a conscience: truth before all things; the 
man through the time and on the place; his legitimate frame 
and pedestal, which God, nature, and himself have fashioned 
for him. This is the great article, the one commandment of 
his artistic creed. The very downrightness with which it 
is worked out into practice may sometimes lead to almost 
superstitious veneration for the rust instead of the metal; 
but this is not from too much, but too little; it is from de- 
fective, fragmentary reading of his original. Seldom does 
he, who has read far enough to get beyond the outward 
man and passed into the soul of an age, fall into this error; 
and few there are amongst the truly great artists of Ger- 
many, no matter in what art, who have not long since made 
such progress. Nor is it wonderful: there is a cloistral 
meditative quiet about all intellectual life in Germany, which 
at once disposes and fits it for the reflective and the past. 
They have nothing to bar out, politics or commerce. They 
belong to no inexorable masters, to whom at their cradle 
they were sold, body and soul. This life of theirs is their 
own life, and their freedom the freedom of worlds, over 
which today-realities have little rule. Whilst we only burn 
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for opportunity to put out—we care not how—our vitality, 
the German sits down, to gather in and concentrate his. He 
dwells in memories, we in hopes. We, like the Hebrews of 
the tradition, do and hear: he hears and does. And from this 
harmony with self, this thorough conviction that his faith is 
the right faith, ridicule or praise, aid or opposition, from school 
or journalist, fall on him as pointless shafts. He is satisfied 
with the deed, more than the reward: he is artist for Art 
itself. The very recollections of elder Germany are the best 
part of his today-life; the public he prizes are those who 
have lived with them as much as himself. No wonder that 
such a temperament should devote itself to the religious, the 
historic, the patriotic: no wonder it should speak the faith 
that is in it,in every phrase of art which so fruitful a country 
presents. No one epoch is without its illustration at Munich. 
At first sight, to those who do not bear these things in mind, 
all appears chaos; but the character and code we have just 
been instancing is the principle of these diversities. From 
the perfect good faith, the deep earnestness, the thorough 
identification of each mind with its own classes of thought, 
many have deemed that its Art-church was split into many 
sects, and each was high and fanatic. This is not the case. 
Esoterically they are one, exoterically many; but each man 
allows his neighbour to worship according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, to choose what form he likes for his own 
faith. The artist is not less esteemed because the artist-creed 
differs. As in Mahomedanism, there is more than one ortho- 
doxy, and all these orthodoxies live on the best terms with 
each other: the most Gothic artist of them all has an earnest 
admiration of the Doric; the severest Greek enters with true 
faith into the Byzantine and Carlovingian. There is no in- 
tolerance, no exclusion, no setting bounds to the boundless ; 
no setting up one’s own chamber-idol for Jupiter the Mightiest 
and the Best. No man believes himself the harp; every one 
is willing to be the string*. In their mind there is no single 





* No one who is not in some degree acquainted with the “ Kunstleben” of the 
Munich School, of all branches and grades, can fully understand this. They form 
(in alliance however with the gelehrten and professors of the University) a world 
apart. One could conceive this at Rome: they were there strangers as well as artists ; 
as proud of the “ Tedesco” as the “ Nazareno ;” and language, dress, manners, stu- 
diously, sometimes ostentatiously exhibited, kept up the distinction. Here, in their 
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good ; each is best for which it was designed. The great duty 
is first to find the thought and will of a time, then to keep 
and bring it out. That preference for certain types, modes, 
vehicles, will be felt by classes as well as individuals, is ob- 
vious; it would be unfortunate for the activity and produc. 
tiveness of our spiritual nature were it otherwise. Munich 
has hers. The “religious-historic-patriotic,” in its highest 
and largest expression, is her choice. She has sought for its 
exemplification, not in her own land and times only (which 
every nation must do if it is to have a thoroughly national 
art), but in all stages of multiform existence, with much pa- 
tient insight, with reverential love, and earnest reference to 
thought as wellas form. These principles are borne out, ge- 
nerally speaking, with geniality and harmony in each depart- 
ment and through all applications of Art. Here architecture, 
sculpture, painting, work sister-like together ; choir-like, with 
their many instruments breathing the single hymn; varying 
consentaneously, it is true, as object and epoch vary, but al- 
ways one: and this is the key to her methods and vehicles. 
She uses all, though she prefers some. She does not consider 
them for what they are, but for what they can effect. Fresco 
has been taken up, not in the spirit of a paper-stainer, but of 
a Michael Angelo. Here at least there is no idle controversy 
between it and oil. Each is best, but each best for different 
ends. Witnesses complained before the Committee of the 
House of Commons that the fresco-painter was subjected to 
needless difficulties ; that no chance was given him of correc- 





own fatherland, it is Art, and Art alone, which separates and binds. Each artist 
knows, ¢ach aids the other; it isa brotherhood, in the old Albrecht Diirer and Peter 
Fischer style. A passer through does not see it, nor a resident on ordinary occa- 
sions, unless he seek it; but on extraordinary, it comes out in all its old medizval 
glory. The Maximilianzug,—a doing into life of the entry of Maximilian into 
Niiremberg, got up from an engraving of Albrecht Diirer by all the artists in a body, 
with a perfection in costume, music, face and figure only dreamt of in Germany, 
to celebrate the carnival of 1840; the jubilee with which Thorwaldsen was received 
(several of the triumph-poems, glowing with an exulting true-heartedness such a 
king alone could command, are now before us); the fantastic revelries, the sort of 
impromptu masque, with which Christian Rubens’s departure was accompanied last 
year, give most characteristic illustration of this sort of Tugendbund, and surprise us 
with an existence we knew only from the pages of Vasari or Fiorillo,—not only 
unheard of, but unthought of in our computing, rivalising, morbidly mercantile, 
unartistic artist-life of England. This communion with each other assures the 
unity in diversity which we meet everywhere ; this connection with the professors, 
the learning in the artist, the taste in the professor, which give advantages seldom 
enjoyed by cither out of Germany. 
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tion, no room for pentimenti; that “what was written, was 
written, the word spoken, the pen dry.” There were grounds 
for this. Few are the Titians, it is quite true, who can cast 
the painting thought-like on the canvass, or dash the statue 
at once from the marble, like Michael Angelo; but then if 
the painting be not perfect, painters are brought nearer to 
perfection. They are taught, by the reproof of failure, to 
think twice ; twice before, not once after and once before. 
Impromptus become impossible. Genius must condescend 
to industry and attention; she must walk arm-in-arm with 
knowledge, if she would avoid falling into pits whilst gazing 
on the stars. The evil, in our opinion, is a good in theirs. 
It compels an education, not applicable to fresco-painting 
alone, but essential to excellence in all art, and which in 
oil-painting is often dispensed with, or allowed to be ex- 
changed for other qualifications, by the corrupted eye of the 
public. The fresco-painter must be, the oil-painter may be, 
great in conception, composition, design, drawing; if not, he 
is no painter: he has nothing to fall back upon, nothing to 
hide behind. His mediocrity glares before the public. And 
these are the qualities which for her ends, intellectual and 
moral, much more than technical, the School of Munich most 
demands. The light, the graceful, the persuasive, the seduc- 
tive, she leaves, perhaps too much, to others. Less Venus 
than Minerva, hers is a severe and lofty beauty,—large, 
simple, and grand. She speaks not to the learned and lux- 
urious in their cabinet, but to the people in the highways, 
broadly writing deepest truths, familiar traditions and land- 
wide feelings, so that the runner may read, the very old re- 
joice, and the youngest understand. And unless this be done, 
vain is all effort to raise up the general people into a lover 
of Art; and until the people think and love, they share not, 
they encourage not; and without the people for patron, what 
is Art but a luxury!—that, a toy for a boudoir, which should, 
like God’s own heaven and earth, be a preacher of power and 
beauty to all his creatures ! 

In this sense is it professed, and in great degree practised 
at Munich. We have seen Tyrolese peasants explaining in 
their weekly visits on Sunday mornings to their children, their 
faith and fatherland, from the paintings of the Allerheiligen, 
or the Hofgarten, or the Residenz ; and in truth what book 
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more frequent or penetrating, more easily learned or more 
tenaciously preserved, than what is spread out upon these 
walls? Such contemplations dignify the lowest, combine the 
most separate ; appeal to the intellectual and moral for the 
one religion and common country of a people. This is Art, in 
its place of power and blessing. Here she is faithful to her 
trust: she kindles and enlightens, as well as soothes and 
delights. 

Twenty years have scarcely elapsed and Munich is already 
enabled to present,not merely exemplifications, here and there, 
of these principles, but a series, chronologically and zsthe- 
tically almost complete. It is in this view, as well as from 
its loftier character, that her school presents a greater ex- 
tent and depth of instruction than the Diisseldorf, or indeed 
any other in Germany, we might almost say in Europe. We 
follow on through an exemplified history of Art, and find in 
each period variety of specimen with singleness of principle. 
In the ancient, the classic, or heathen, the Glyptothek stands 
pre-eminent, next the Exhibition Hall, and out of Munich, 
the Walhalla. In the modern, the romantic, or Christian, we 
have the early Christian of Rome in the Basilica of St. Boni- 
face; the Byzantine in the Hofkapelle or Allerheiligen ; the 
early German in the Ludwigskirche ; the more recent of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the Marienkirche, or 
Church of the Au, etc. ; the Florentine, palatial and street ar- 
chitecture in the new buildings of the Residenz, the new library 
of the University, the new University (in parts), and numerous 
portions of the Ludwigsstrasse ; the early Cinque Cento Ro- 
man, or Bramantesque, in parts of the same buildings, and in 
other new structures; the Venetian and recent Roman in the 
Pinakothek, the Residenz, the Odeon, the Theatre, Post-office, 
Hofgarten, etc. ete. All of these buildings combine with their 
architecture a series of sculptures or paintings, or both, ap- 
propriate to the cycle of Art of which they are the expression : 
each has furnished employment to a great diversity and grada- 
tion of talent. They were intended for something more than 
the decoration of a capital,—as means to form and perpetuate 
a school*, 

* It is said that the king originally intended to have made Ratisbon, not 
Munich, his capital, and that he now regrets not having adhered to his intention. 


Situation, monuments, historic illustration are in its favour. Few cities offered less 
of all these than Munich. 
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At the same time we do not affect to say that all this has 
arisen from pure artistic motive, or been followed out with 
equal adherence to principle, much less that this adherence 
has uniformly been attended with success, To personal osten- 
tation and royal propensity to theatrical display ; to a sort of 
political sub-purpose, of supporting, in combination with cor- 
responding efforts in science and literature, feudal and eccle- 
siastical influences, as the best check to the encroachments of 
the popular power of the day, many of these works have been 
ascribed. An exaggeration beyond the pretensions or means 
of the country, an unwise effort to force into sudden flower 
and fruit a plant to which slow and patient culture could alone 
give vigour and permanence, to get up abruptly a school of 
art which has no root in the people, and which, as it began, 
must drop off with the sympathetic life of its founder—these 
are the forms in which they have presented themselves to 
many eyes. Nor does censure stop here. There will occur 
to the impartial observer many departures in practice from 
their own theory. The adoption of a particular type is not 
always fairly motived or consistently sustained. The early 
Florentine, for instance, and early Roman, the Bramante 
Cancellaria style (round-headed and somewhat meagre win- 
dows, on large plain spaces), may be said to be the charac- 
teristic of the modern town. In such choice there has been 
more admiration for the style itself than judgement in its 
application. It rose and took its form, like all art, out of 
circumstances of time and place. It is sturdy, so were the 
men who originated it: it is prison-like, fortress-like, the very 
architecture, which not from choice but necessity, the city 
of the Bardi and the Ciompi, the republic, whose whole his- 
toric life was one intermittent fever of insurrection,—where 
each man’s own right arm was his best, often his sole law and 
protection,—where the magistrate of today might be the exile 
or martyr of tomorrow, must early have adopted. Here 
houses were indeed castles, and windows of course loop-holes. 
The Maiano and Bramante architecture of Rome were natural 
emanations ; its authors could not have imagined any other ; 
nor was Rome itself without its forum movements. There, as 
at Florence, periodical mezzamenti of towers and factions be- 
came necessary for the very existence and duration of citizen 
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and city. But here in Munich, all this is a fait de théatre, 
an historic and artistic falsity: it sinks from architecture to 
scenery. The castellar wall and narrow window are not justi- 
fied either by the quietude of German government or the cool- 
ness of German climate. Nor, admitting the propriety of the 
transfer, is the transfer well performed: it is a poor transla- 
tion: essentials are wanting; we miss the massiveness of 
downright stone, the true mail of the Riccardi (Medici) and 
Strozzi fronts;—their proud defying profiles, their broad 
brows, their majestically frowning, still lordly roofs. It is 
lath and plaster, Regent-street-like, “ typographic,” to use the 
new cockney phrase for the Surrey Garden model of Rome. 
In single buildings the same errors are not so conspicuous, 
many of them have other flaws of their own. The Glyptothek 
is not quite Greek, nor the Au Church quite Gothic, nor the 
Thron Saal, though palatial, quite German. Something of 
the same kind may be also said of the sister arts. There is 
mannerism more than manner, and getting up rather than im- 
pulse, in several of their sculptures and paintings, to which lat- 
ter we shall more particularly advert. We are therefore, it may 
well be conceived, far from being prepared to recommend whole- 
sale importation; if we propose the example to traveller or artist, 
it is not unequivocally or unconditionally. There must be many 
a change to fit the lesson for us. But we do say, it is a lesson, 
and an instructive and important one too. We see in it the solid 
sound principle from which Art-reform must in all times flow. 
We see it carried out, in the great majority of cases, with 
knowledge, feeling and firm will. With many failures, it has 
to exhibit a far greater number of triumphs. It is impossible 
not to bestow large praise on what has been intended, on what 
has been effected, though both should be incomplete. What- 
ever may have been the stimulant, few countries, with tenfold 
the means, have done one-half as much. It may not be a 
Florence, still less an Athens; but there is not a second Mu- 
nich in Germany. The men alone, whom it has sent forth, 
are great gifts to Europe, and for which her future excellence 
will yet make her more grateful. To have, by the opportu- 
nities furnished, helped to reveal these men to themselves, to 
each other and to the world, was an achievement much be- 
yond ordinary royal patronage ; to know where to choose, how 
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to employ, to will as well as know, and to do as well as will, 
was a merit beyond the devising of mere palace pageantry. 
These claims has Louis the Bavarian, not on this age only, but 
on those which are to follow: however objectionable his ob- 
ject or tendencies may be to the politician, the result cannot 
be passed over without acknowledgment by the artist, who 
looks, not so much to the character or competence of the 
producer, as to what has been actually produced. To us they 
may be made, if carefully read and discreetly imbibed, teach- 
ings of infinite value. Germany can never paint for us, for 
she can never paint us; we may put our colours, subjects 
and costumes into her hand, but we can never put our En- 
glish souls. She would give us, as Retsch has done, a Ger- 
man Macbeth. But this she may do for us, point us the way 
to our own glory, and show us how to win our fields by 
showing us how hers were won. 

The Glyptothek, or Sculpture Gallery, is judiciously si- 
tuated outside, but near the town, admirably distributed for 
its purposes, and intended to be of a pure Greek style. It is 
to be regretted that this intention is but partially carried out, 
in position, proportions and details; the situation is low; it 
wants, if not an essential, a very important adjunct of Greek 
architecture—a pedestal, not of building only, but of height. 
The town and neighbourhood, it is true, are flat: nature pre- 
sents no opportunity: to remedy the defect artificially would 
be expensive, beyond perhaps the advantage proposed. Na- 
tive critics are not blind to the mistake: they point to the 
ground in front; water lodges there in the winter months of 
the year. The effort to correct it architecturally has scarcely 
been successful. The high stylobate, on which the whole 
rests, is disproportionate to the height of the lateral buildings, 
and being adhered to throughout, has necessitated a still 
more objectionable error (not without its precedent in ancient 
originals), an inconvenient height of steps to the portico, in- 
volving departure from the essentials of architectural pro- 
priety, adaptation of means to end. The external disposi- 
tion and proportions of the building are not harmonious, the 
parts do not accord. This is especially the case in front: the 
two side buildings are too low even for the portico: nor is 
this deficiency satisfactorily made up by the accumulation 
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of details, heaped over the entablature, without much mean- 
ing or result; for, after all, they do not bring its total ele- 
vation higher than the capitals of the columns with which 
they range. The details are in many particulars not more 
defensible. Some of these, like the omission of flutings in 
the shafts of the pillars of the Ionic portico, contrasted with 
their highly ornamented Attic hypotrachelia, seem pure ca- 
prices ; others again, like the disproportionately large round- 
headed niches of the lateral buildings, with their square dress- 
ings and heavy tympana, belong, not to the Greek, but to 
the corrupt Roman, and appear borrowed from the Balbek 
of the Antonines or the Spalatro of Diocletian. The interior 
even is not exempt from similar inconsistencies, nor can we, 
by any stretch of architectural license, reconcile the came- 
rated halls, adopted from the Roman thermal style, with an 
exterior which purports to be of the severe Hellenic temple 
character, in type at least and sentiment, whatever it may 
be in execution. With all these blots however, notwithstand- 
ing, the general effect is undoubtedly striking. The plan is 
simple, intelligible, of few and obvious parts ;—without un- 
necessary divisions and subdivisions; a clear and compre- 
hensible whole. The elevation is but of one story, perfectly 
plain, without any windows in the external walls, except in 
rear (the chambers being lit from above) or towards the court, 
and well linked together by the prominent idea, the octostyle 
portico in front. This portico, with all its defects, from its 
depth, the number of its columns (it has four columns with 
ante in rear), the pure character of its pediment, etc. gives a 
really imposing as well as elegant character to the entire 
structure, and is the principal cause of the high classical re- 
putation which the Glyptothek enjoys both at home and 
abroad. 

The building forms a hollow square of about 220 feet, com- 
prising a succession of chambers round the court, in which 
Art is arranged, as it should be, chronologically. The visitor 
passes from the vestibule on the left to the Egyptian hall ; 
from thence to the Etruscan, to the early Greek, or Egine- 
tan, the Phidian, Praxitelian, and subsequent Greek schools. 
This terminates the left flank. The cross building on the 
side of the court opposite the vestibule, and which also opens 
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the tetrastyle portico to the surrounding ground, divides 
Greek from Roman sculpture. Roman art commences with 
the right flank, and after passing through the age of Augustus, 
the Hadrians, the Antonines, to the age of Constantine, ter- 
minates in modern Greek or Greco-Roman art, in the last 
chamber, which opens like the first into the vestibule. The 
decorations are magnificent, and generally and _ specially 
appropriate. The inlaid marble pavements and elaborate 
stucco embellishments, in perfect taste, form the least portion 
of their merit. Each hall exhibits the sister art of painting, 
in felicitous combination with sculpture and architecture. Its 
frescos are respectively illustrative of the mythologies and 
arts of each. The Egina hall in particular deserves attention. 
The Egina statues (which, with our usual indifference, we 
allowed to slip through our hands,) are arranged below with 
somewhat more critical sagacity than is displayed in the 
Niobe chamber at Florence, and help to fill the lacuna be- 
tween the Egyptian and Greek Eoéava, and the Phidian 
school, which we find so obvious in every other gallery. 
These figures, whether single or parts of a whole, are studies 
and lessons in art and archeology. The walls of the chamber 
unroll an ample pictorial commentary on the great works below. 
They exhibit the whole fagade of the temple of Panhellenion 
Jupiter in detail ; some may think this hardly pictorial enough, 
others too much so, and prefer the “ chaste simplicity” of our 
mock porphyry walls in the British Museum as less disturb- 
ing to the peculiar unity of sculptural art, which they consider 
to depend on a total exclusion of the polychromatic. Be this 
as it may with forms, they do not interfere with ideas. They 
are explanatory; they do not interrupt or mar, but support and 
prolong the text. Nor are we of the opinion that this could 
more effectually be done by a greater expenditure (much less 
effectually, we are sure, by a greater ostentation) of art than 
by the present process. The newly painted ceilings of the 
Egyptian chambers in the Louvre are not encouraging. The 
cross building which joins the two flanks exhibits, however, a 
more extended specimen of the principle and execution of this 
important branch. Cornelius has covered it with frescos 
intended to link Greek and Roman—religion and art; a no- 
ble finale to one, a noble overture to the other. They are full 
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of interest and instruction, as to his whole process of concep- 
tion and treatment of ancient subjects in modern art. 

The cross building is divided into three halls. The first, on 
entering from the Greek gallery, is the “ Hall of the Gods ;” 
the one next to the Roman gallery, the “ Hall of Heroes ;” 
the centre, the “ Hall of Prometheus.” They are all neces- 
sarily Hellenic; for such not only was the Olympus (with 
few unimportant exceptions) but the Hero age, in the antique 
sense of the ancient classic world. The Roman had legends, 
not myths, and Aineas, who was the eldest of their augusta 
primordia, was the youngest of the Greek: the Mars and 
Egeria intercommunications with mortality are echoes of an 
aboriginal Italian creed, but in history they stand by them- 
selves,—excerpts, adjuncts,—they form no system. Prome- 
theus, that magnificent symbol, so distinctly and energetically 
speaking out the faint and mystic yearnings of human nature 
in the early childhood of man,—the bond of the celestial and 
terrestrial—the intermediate creation between gods and men, 
—stands properly in the centre. The Hall of the Gods is 
not a whole Olympus, nor even an assembly of the Di majorum 
gentium, as at a marriage of Psyche, or a council on the fates 
of Carthage or Troy. It is not a vulgar Pantheon, in rank 
and file for the instruction of youth. It retreats into the ob- 
scure glory of the original idea—into primeval philosophies— 
into the first imaginings of mankind. It is a majestic cos- 
mogony, reverently unrolled; mystic indeed and strange, but 
the key once found, what can be more clear? 

This is the peculiarity of German allegorizing, and by no 
painter or poet, perhaps, more thoroughly and consequently 
thought out and worked out than by Cornelius. Symbols will 
not do, myths will not do: happy sonneteering concetti, pret- 
tily turned classicalities, will not do. Allegory worthily treated, 
knowing whence it comes and whither it is going, is for other 
and far more. Its thought is in deepest wisdom ; its expres- 
sion in brightest poetry: it is a great whole, and one part 
jarring or omitted, falsely placed or falsely rendered, throws all 
this wisdom into folly, and this light into darkness. Cornelius 
has felt this. In cosmogonizing the Homeric religion, again, 
he has kept it, in the smallest details, strictly in view, though 
one idea is ever clear,—though the luxuriance of exemplifica- 
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tion is wonderful. The thread seems a thousand times to fall 
from his hands ; the labyrinth appears inexplicable. In the 
next moment he seizes it with renewed courage and mastery, 
and a few steps farther he is in broad day. Even where the 
music seems most involved, a single note recalls the original 
theme, and all becomes radiant with intelligence and beauty. 
The ground-idea is the Orphic belief of elder Greece ; a belief, 
with all her later anthropomorphism, ever reappearing in her 
poetry and philosophy, till at last, renewing its alliance with 
its oriental relatives, it took a positive confession-like form in 
her New-Platonic school of Alexandria. From all these sources 
Cornelius has sought his thought,—his language. To some 
he will appear quaint, to others pedantic ; perhaps to all but 
a few, stiff, artificial and obscure. Yet for all has he precedent ; 
and Greek materials, as they undoubtedly are, were never 
put together in a spirit more deeply and purely Greek, than 
what is displayed upon these walls. The only interpreter 
they require is knowledge. If we cannot understand when 
Greek is written in Greek, the fault is not the author’s, but 
our own. 

The idea which the poet-painter has undertaken to evolve, 
is the source of all Greek philosophy and art :—the theory of 
the creation and maintenance of the world, in the sense of her 
earliest schools, in its elements, seasons, hours, through the 
influence of Love, not the younger Love of the poets, but the 
grave Eros of the oriental cosmogonies. He presides (in the 
centre of the ceiling) over all, and is seen, directly or colla- 
terally, in his operations, in the great elements of nature,— 
fire, air, water, earth. These principles exhibit themselves 
under this first great cause, in numerous mystical relations, 
which, variously expressed in the metaphor of metaphysics, 
take shape in the early poets, and gradually become the exote- 
ric doctrine of antiquity,—mystic, intelligent and active sub- 
stance. Cornelius has fully understood this: whilst, on one 
hand, he evinces a real adherence to the ancient dogma, or at 
least to its spirit, he shows, on the other, a fine perception of 
its poetic applications. Each is written broadly on the walls. 
On one, father of gods and men, but still distinguishable by 
his elemental character, is Jupiter: he represents fire, light, 
air: he once represented all: the three-eyed deity, tps- 
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60aros (Paus. ii.), who saw and ruled in heaven, earth and 
hell. On another is Neptune—water—in the Thalian philo- 
sophy, apy?) Tav ovrdv. Ona third, Hades or Pluto; symbol, 
in the ante-Homeric theology, of Earth, as well as the things 
under the Earth. In none is the development more ample, 
though occasionally exceeding the limits of his epoch. Above 
we look for the key to all these mysteries ; in the centre over- 
head reigns Eros, the spirit by which all this secondary 
Olympus moves and hath its being. From thence radiates 
his creative power; from thence runs his soul-giving influ- 
ence, like a sweet low music—an all-animating, all-binding 
accompaniment through all. He rules Jupiter: he fears not 
to play with his thunder-bearing eagle: he guides fire; he 
tames it into a benefactor. The hottest season, the hottest 
hour of the day, are its natural exemplifications: they are 
vigorously symbolized. Phcebus-Apollo, as the immediate 
minister of light and heat, is in his sun-chariot. Below are 
some of those fairest summer flowers, which owe to him their 
names and changes. But airis also to be represented. Eros 
again is seen caressing the Junonian peacock,—emblem alike 
with her of the air ; and in correspondence therewith, the sea- 
son and the hours, autumn, with its chase and cheerful wood- 
land and uphill breezes, led on by Diana the huntress; and 
evening (what autumn is to the year, evening is to the day,) 
again ushered in, but amongst groups of lovers, by Diana the 
moon-queen, on her stag-drawn car, shedding all gentle airs 
and smooth persuasions,—herself a lover,—chastising the in- 
trusion of Actaon by day, but rewarding the discreet fidelity 
of Endymion by night. And then comes the earthly and 
under-earthly world, with its Katachthonian subdeities, and 
dusky mysteries and shapeless shapes,—the dark and drear, 
winter the death of the year, night the winter of the day, with 
their sweeping shadows and Larves, and thought-incumbered 
Moirai ; and Fate, and Fortune, and Nemesis, and demons 
frowning on every side. Yet in the midst of these unfinished 
or maimed creations, is Love. Love createth under “the body 
of this death ;” out of this evil shineth good. Eros plays with 
Cerberus. Earth is made. Death itself is only sounder sleep. 
Thanatos and Hypnos are twins: they are confounded together 
in the arms of their common mother, Night. Night bears 
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them on, but not to annihilation. As she followed Day, so also 
Day follows her,—and day comes. In another compartment, 
in analogy with the realm of waters, where Eros is again su- 
preme (he rides the dolphin), are Spring and Morning, apy? 
TOV ovTay, as well as water,—a new creation,—life rising from 
death, light unsepulchred from darkness. Aurora, with the 
morning-star before her, prays Jupiter for the immortality of 
Tithonus ;—a beautiful Orphic hymn, in whatever way it be 
read! Would that its execution were equal to its concep- 
tion. Not only do we see too little of the hand of the master, 
and too much of the hand of the scholar (Cornelius has com- 
mitted too frequently his genius and fame to the handicraft 
of others); but when we do meet him executing as well as 
thinking, it is often with pain rather than pleasure. He 
seems, like Sir Joshua’s Garrick, drawn in two opposite di- 
rections by two antagonist mistresses. The austere Byzantine 
or Florentine muse beckons him to one path; the bacchant 
Venetian and Roman Mznad, flushed with the wine of latter 
revelries, seduces him to another. While in conception, cha- 
racter, composition, he follows with filial faith the severe 
and frugal example of his great predecessors, in colouring he 
rushes into the robust, titanic coarseness of Giulio Romano ; 
or, worse again, dissipates his strength in the wantonness 
of Luca Giordano and others of the lower Italian schools. 
The Hall of the Heroes appears inferior to the Hall of the 
Gods in idea and execution; not that we find fault with its 
limitation or arrangement, but that we often miss that penetra- 
tion of the subject and careful development in detail, so con- 
spicuous in the former. The drawing and colouring are still 
more defective. The most striking for power and compass 
is the conflagration of Troy. It is the great climax of the 
ancient world, the beginning of history; henceforth king- 
doms live, not men. ‘This purpose perhaps necessitates that 
sort of full chorus, finale-assembling of all the actors on the 
stage, before the dropping of the curtain. There is here a 
cluster of episodes, very slightly linked, each going his own 
way with his own parallel story, too artificially either for time 
or place. Yet in the midst of these difficulties or defects, the 
genius of Cornelius often rises supreme. The solitude of 
Helen, she for whom all this was, plunged in the depths of 
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her own grief at the foot of a pillar, unnoticed, unknown ; the 
deeply tragic moral of the Past on one side, and on the other 
Cassandra above them all, unrolling the destinies of the Fu- 
ture: the Greek Fate embodied, the Providence visible, the 
divine influence in the history of man. No higher chorus 
ever accompanied mortal drama. It is the voice of the slave 
behind the chariot of the conqueror, the handwriting on the 
festal hall. It was well to give it. Every epoch has its Ne- 
mesis. There is no Troy or Moscow conquest without its 
Cassandra. “ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor!”— 
gods speaking, to be disbelieved by man. 

Immediately opposite the Glyptothek stands the newly 
erected building for the public exhibitions of art (Kunstaus- 
stellungsgebiude). It is intended to bear the same relation 
to revived art that the Glyptothek does to ancient. The 
Glyptothek is in the simpler Ionic, this in the richest Co- 
rinthian: in the pediment of one is the Athenian owl, in that 
of the other the pheenix, with a profusion of other statuary 
symbolic of the several arts to whose reception it is destined. 
With the projected Ruhmessaal (a sort of smaller Walhalla, 
exclusively Bavarian) which is to be erected on the Sendlinger 
heights in the style of a pure Doric temple on one side, and 
the buildings just noticed, and the two triumphal arches, one 
at the termination of the Ludwigstrasse and the other at that 
of the Briennerstrasse, it is intended to complete an entire 
circle of ancient architecture down to Rome. 

Until the Ruhmessaal be completed, we have however, if 
not in Munich itself, from the plans and under the direction 
of a Munich artist, very simple means of supplying its place. 
The Walhalla just completed at Donaustauf gives us, on a 
colossal scale, a measure of German conceptions and appli- 
cation of ancient, but especially of Greek, architectural and, 
it may be added, plastic art. 

We will not here enter into any lengthened discussion on 
the merit of the original idea, or of the style and plan selected 
for its execution. It is a favourite German project of old 
standing ; the king first entertained it when Crown Prince; 
it has not been disapproved of by some of the wisest (Johann 
von Miiller, the great historian, amongst them), and applauded 
rapturously by all that is enthusiastic in the country. Yet it 
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may be doubted at first sight, whether a Helden Dom of this 
kind is not rather a parasitic and forced adjunct, unless it rises 
up from the life of a people, and is not, root-like, intertwined 
with their institutions and habits. Saints and popes in St. 
Peter’s, marshals in the Invalides, statesmen in the approaches 
to our Houses of Parliament, are all natural. They are only ex- 
pansions of the ruling passion, the daily public thought of the 
people. Or if Germany is to have her Hero-worship, as others 
have theirs, we cannot see on what principle she borrows the 
ritual for such worship from Greece. All that is great about 
her is strongly, often sternly Teutonic. With German mind 
and its achievements we associate the irregular glories, the 
powerful redundancies, the torso magnificence of her own 
cathedral of Cologne. This is Germany in monument, from 
the Niebelungenlied to Géthe. All seems however, in the 
present building, to have been sacrificed to Arminius, who 
after all, in social epoch, is ante-hellenic ; or to some vague 
hope to blend and compromise all periods by an art which 
belongs to none, and which may act between all as a mediator, 
or be considered their abstraction, the primzeval thought se- 
parate from accidents of time or place. We know that such 
ideas are not new to some sections of the German school, 
and attempts by men of great power and daring have been 
made to carry them into sculpture and even painting. But we 
think this not so much objectionable as impracticable. The 
imagination, even in religion, cannot lean on what, after all, 
is a series of negations. She must clothe, localise and chro- 
nologise: she knows not the universal: shape to her is a 
shape, one which she has seen and spoken to either in her 
own day history or in that of her predecessors. And thus it 
has been in all art, in all times; the moment she has stepped 
out of a country or time, she has fallen from art into science. 
The zsthetic man was lost, the physical man taken. Nor is 
architecture exempt from this common law, essential,as we 
think, to its very nature; and least of all is it so, when it is 
employed as a vehicle or shrine for long-canonized and very 
distinct associations. We know not what were the motives 
which determined such choice ; but it was not without motives, 
nor were they hasty or inconsiderate. A succession of plans 
were presented, of different styles and at different periods ; 
VOL. XV.—N°®. XXIX, Q 
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nor was it till after much deliberation that the one which has 
been carried into execution by Klenze (the architect of the 
Glyptothek) was finally approved. 

Klenze looks upon the Walhalla as the first of his produc- 
tions, and this opinion is re-echoed by most of his fellow-artists 
and fellow-countrymen. Certainly there are parts which must 
strike every visitor, and size alone would protect it from those 
charges of Greculism which have been lavished upon his Gly- 
ptothek. But it may be doubted whether such praise is not to 
be awarded rather to the intrinsic force of the Greek principle, 
except where utterly marred, than to any extraordinary success 
in its present application. Its severe style, colossal dimensions, 
solid and simple accompaniments and proud situation, are all 
supposed to be so favourable as to render censure impossible. 
They have not been as felicitously managed in Klenze’s hands 
as might have been expected. It is situated a short mile 
from Ratisbon: on a high mountain, on the left bank of the 
Danube, known by the name of Donaustauf, and on which 
stood the Schlosstauf in the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, the king laid the foundation, on the 18th of October 
1830, in person. The highly characteristic description of 
the ceremonial, which may form a sort of patriotic pendant 
to that lately performed at Cologne, is given in the official 
gazette of the day. The general style of the Walhalla is 
that of the Parthenon; but it wants, in general impression 
or imposingness (though larger), the full effect of that first 
of temples. This may in part be attributed to some omis- 
sions or caprices in details, but in far greater degree to the 
management of the proportions. A fault exactly the reverse 
of that noticed in the Glyptothek has been committed. 
There there was no pedestal, here there is too much. It is 
true we find the dwarfed Sisyphéum (if so it must be called) 
and the whole of the Pzestan buildings not only on a flat, but 
in the neighbourhood of hills; but though it is not meant 
to exclude all Greek building from such situations, it would 
very much limit the architectural beauty and contrivance 
of an ancient as well as modern town to do so; the prefer- 
ence was given, not as matter merely of architecture, but of 
defence and religion, to the highest which could be found. 
The Acropolis was head and heart of the little state. Here 
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stood the citadel, bank, temple, the inmost life in all relations 
of the community. But when such was chosen, it was not 
taken as it was found. The Acropolis and temple were cor- 
relative terms, not less in art than in politics. They were 
fitted and framed for each other. The Acropolis stood insu- 
lated, and the temple was its crown ; what the capital is to the 
shaft, that the Parthenon is at Athens. The pedestal did 
not dwindle the statue, the building was not swallowed up 
in its basements. This can hardly be said of the Walhalla. 
It does not stand on a high detached rock over the Danube, 
to which it could give its importance; it is a portion of 
another higher, and receives its importance from it. This 
might be saved, in part, by composing the basement with 
the rock; but unfortunately the opposite course has been 
taken—it is ostentatiously made part, apparently essential, of 
the temple. The very magnitude of its dimensions thus be- 
comes a fault: it takes away where it should give. The plat- 
form is the building, to which the temple is added. The 
management too of this base is not perfect. It is undoubt- 
edly striking whilst ascending: three successive terraces of 
cyclopic work, leading to a great flight of steps, first dividing 
into two branches, then joining: their juncture, marked by 
lions of colossal size, cannot be passed without emotion. But 
this cyclopic, from Fondi and Fesul, not Tiryns, as it should 
have been, is too artistically, too painfully jointed: it wants 
the broad Titan, rough-hewn grandeur: it is a nineteenth- 
century imitation on the face of it, and at a distance even this 
disappears. The cyclopic stone polygonals take a semblance 
of artificial plaster-staining; in other words, lose both their 
zsthetical and physical effects. The angularities and divisions 
of the steps are Egyptian rather than Greek: a broad one- 
seen flight, or none, would have been the choice of Ictinus, 
On arriving in front the most favourable view presents itself, 
Here its full merit is seen. A noble octostyle portico, the 
tympanum of the pediment filled with Schwanthaler’s charac- 
teristic sculptures, all the members of the greatest Doric, 
cannot but be imposing. Fifty-two gigantic pillars form the 
peristyle; but though the frieze presents the usual Metopes, or 
rather the squares for them, they are (it is to be hoped only 
temporarily) wholly without sculpture or other ornament, 
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This is a great departure from antique precedent. The Par- 
thenon, Theséum, the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, all of 
the Phidian age, owe their harmony to the nice balance which 
these enrichments maintained with the severer forms, and it 
may be added, broad skiography of the respective buildings. 
What a felicitous interchange from the stylobata up, from flat 
to wrought, through every member, till the eye at last reaches 
the cornice! The opposite pediment is equally filled with 
sculpture from the same chisel. That over the entrance of 
the temple represents the celebrated Cherusker Schlacht, or 
slaughter of the Romans by Arminius: the opposite, an 
analogous event, the uprising of the same country, another 
successful national war against an equally powerful in- 
vader, the liberation of Germany from the domination of 
Napoleon. Both subjects, as a sort of Alpha and Omega of 
German glory, are well chosen and admirably treated. The 
ingenuity, without trick or effort, with which the composition 
is adapted to its rather unmanageable position has not been 
exceeded by Phidias or Thorwaldsen. The tympanum seems 
a national and necessary frame-work made for the composi- 
tion, and not the composition for it. Of its sculptural merits 
we shall speak later. More thorough sense of the how much 
and how far, of the precise object in view, and greater severity 
in adhering to it (a higher test of knowledge and taste), could 
scarcely be desired. When to these merits are added the soli- 
dity and beauty of the material (it is entirely of white marble), 
in huge blocks from the quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Saltzburg and .Eichstadt, it will be easily imagined that for 
some moments we can think only of its merits and forget all 
its defects. 

The interior is in an altogether different tone. It forms 
an oblong of 250 feet 20 inches in length by 50 in breadth, 
and was originally to have been covered by a vaulted ceiling, 
with enriched coffers springing from an architrave supported 
by coupled Ionic pillars. ‘Though precedent may be quoted 
for portions of this design (the internal Ionic is found at Phi- 
galeia), the whole would have a complete anti-climax to the 
austere simplicity of the exterior. Fortunately there has been 
substituted a flat ceiling, sustained, on the Sicilian precedent, 
by a range of caryatids of from 12 to 13 feet high, of cast-iron 
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gilt: the walls are sheeted with dark red marble, in order to 
give more effect to the sculptures destined for the building. 
A rich frieze replaces the intended architrave from the chisel 
of Wagner in Rome, descriptive of the religion, manners, migra- 
tions, etc. of early Germany. The bases and capitals of the 
columns, as well as frieze and cornice, are of white marble; the 
shafts red, of the same description as that which covers the walls. 
Between these pillars are to be placed the busts (we are sorry 
we cannot add the statues) of the heroes to whose honour the 
temple is consecrated, and to which additions are expected from 
time to time, from the chisels of Thorwaldsen, Rauch, Schwan- 
thaler, etc. Instead of standing, as they ought to do, on pedes- 
tals, they are placed, warehouse-like, on projecting consoles of 
white marble. The light comes exclusively from above; but 
with all this, it is scarcely sober enough to keep down the 
*‘ crying” glare, to use a French phrase, which proceeds from 
the azure and gold rosettes (classical, but injudicious) of the 
ceiling, the profusion of gilding on the caryatids, and the sharp 
contrasted lights of various-coloured marbles, more in the 
flaunting style of a modern French church or theatre than 
an ancient “Hp@or. 

The Walhalla is intended to be a Temple of Fame for all 
Germany, open to all her children, at all periods of her his- 
tory. Here are to be reassembled, from either sex and from 
every class of profession, all those who have made her name 
famous amongst the nations: warriors, from Arminius to 
Bliicher ; poets, from the author of the National Epic, the 
Niebelungennoth, to Géthe; the earliest masters of German 
art, Hemmeling, Fischer, Diirer; the renovators of German 
music, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven; philosophers, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Leibnitz, Haller; excellence in fine in 
every shape is here to find its apotheosis. Under what rules, 
or by whom the canonization is to be conducted, is immaterial. 
The great object is federation, union ; that which is attempted 
to be carried into execution financially by the Zollverein, reli- 
giously by the completion of the Cologne cathedral, is here 
aimed at intellectually, by the consecration of a sanctuary and 
monument to mental glory. Other rulers and communities of 
the great Teutonic family have not been insensible to this 
wise and noble ambition. Not only is a general tendency to 
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veneration for the past beginning to spring up, but there is 
the disposition to make use of these spiritual associations, as 
the bond by which the scattered members may henceforth be 
enabled to meet the aggression of the foreigner, under whatever 
shape it comes. This is the true Vaterland of Germany, which 
out of many makes her one. Statues are rising in many towns, 
old records are renewed, ancient title-deeds recovered and 
explained: she is drawing daily more closely into herself, and 
gathering, partly from external pressure, partly from internal 
commotion, an idiosyncrasy, which she never before possessed 
in Europe. It may be doubted whether the present attempt 
fully answers this object, but Ludwig von Bayern has the 
glory of having suggested and proved its practicability. Other 
Walhallas may arise to eclipse this. It ought to be, as for 
all, the work of all. A great central Teutonic sanctuary for 
the past and future, the monument of a renewed Christian 
world, contributed to and raised by all the representatives of 
her ancient chiefs and races, would be a noble thing. Which 
of her daughters—England first—but would sympathise and 
glory in such a monument to such a mother? 

Ludwig has dedicated this temple to Germany: but he 
proposes to erect another, the Ruhmessaal already mentioned, 
to Bavaria. His own people, his own family, can furnish he- 
roes for such honours. This again is German, a strong local 
spirit in combination with the central. It is, as in Italy, the 
inheritance of her earliest history, and to what she most owes, 
if not her external strength, her internal activity and renown. 
She fought the Romans tribe-wise and squadron-wise: she 
grew up in free city and Hanse town, margravate and elec- 
torate, principality and kingdom, each group thrown on its 
own mind and hand, planting its own seed, reaping its own 
harvest, and making and guarding, with a true and firm jea- 
lousy, its own fame. 

The great alto-relievos of Schwanthaler give a high idea of 
the power and boldness of conception, and energetic precision 
of execution, which so eminently qualify their author for that 
most difficult task, the grand, and yet unexaggerated manage- 
ment of the colossal. But these productions are admirable 
and instructive on other grounds. No man, unless it be Thor- 
waldsen, has shown how to manage modern realities or ideali- 
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ties so much in the antique spirit, without being merely 
antique. In their manner, but not after their manner, has 
he formed and embodied an ideal of his own: he has stolen 
their fire to make our every-day men. These rilievos are 
purified from all prosaic elements ; personally they are ideal, 
but no one can mistake their time or country: here they re- 
enter into well-known life—their historic meaning is at once 
seen. His colossal Bavaria, fifty feet high, is another instance. 
No more striking exemplar can be found of how both man 
and school understand the modern treating and application 
of the classic: transfused, not translated, much less tran- 
scribed, it combines perfect knowledge and respect for anti- 
quity with perfect regard to the speciality of his subject, and 
consciousness and confidence of original creation. The Ba- 
varia is a most masterly adaptation of the old imperial style 
of Rome—robust, massive, almost architectonic—to the sym- 
bolic of a modern kingdom. It was not proposed to sum up 
a full character, but to suggest it, to characterize a whole by 
a single trait. Bavaria is not Rome: the dominant idea to 
be represented was not arms nor conquest, not even in its 
vulgar acceptation, power; it was that to which power often 
yields, as the physical to the moral,—patience, enduringness 
(Beharrlichkeit), perseverance. The style, in its general 
ground-thought, is antique; its forms scarcely so; its attri- 
butes few, simple, expressive, altogether its own. A wolf- 
scarf, thrown round the fair yet vigorous limb, half Diana, 
half Bellona, tells everything,—the wild-wanderer’s life, the 
mountain hardihood, the maiden purity of youthful Germany. 
Tacitus has so written her, Klopstock has so sung her. We 
see, in gazing upon the work, the hand of a modern who has 
been listening to an ancient, the soul of an ancient who has 
been sculpturing for a modern. 

Many more instances of the same thoughtful search, the 
same true feeling of a type, and wise and original application 
of its elements to modern idea and object, in the whole ma- 
nagement of the antique, might be pointed out amongst the 
sculptural school of Munich. It is their great distinction 
amongst their contemporaries. There are three modes in 
which the moderns have endeavoured to attain this object. 
First, they have either copied the antique, both in subject 
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and manner, as closely as they could, or having adopted the 
subject and situation, have represented both with variations 
generally untrue in conception to the type, or out of keeping 
in the manner. In this category ranges by far the largest 
share of modern antique imitating or emulating sculpture. It 
abounds of course in gross errors, into which Michael Angelo 
himself has fallen, to which Canova frequently approaches, 
and from which Thorwaldsen only, amongst the great scul- 
ptors, is quite exempt. Secondly, they have treated antique 
subjects not treated by the ancients, or if treated, under dif- 
ferent circumstances and aspects from those they have se- 
lected; adhering to certain recognised principles and forms, 
and carrying these out, in the execution, with more or less 
analogical propriety. The Cupid and Psyche with the But- 
terfly, by Canova; the Psyche carried by the Zephyrs, by 
Gibson ; the Triumph of Alexander, the Night and Day, the 
Procession of the Loves, by Thorwaldsen; several of Flax- 
man’s Hesiodic and Homeric compositions, etc. etc., are in- 
stances. Thirdly, they have employed the antique for the 
expression of Allegory, but in two different ways; either by 
retaining with the original symbol the original meaning, or, 
whilst retaining the symbol, recombining it anew, and ap- 
plying this recombination to the expression of new ideas not 
comprehended in the original meaning. We will not stop 
here to examine into the propriety or result of this direction 
of Art; or, supposing it to be admitted, how far the language 
of modern allegory ought to be sought in Pagan, in preference 
to Christian associations. We are at present considering ap- 
plications of the antique solely, without reference to larger 
bearings. We are inquiring in what manner the antique has 
been employed to give utterance to modern impressions, with- 
out altogether losing its ancient characteristics. Could both 
these purposes be attained, there is no doubt but that this 
course would open a wider career for the inventive and crea- 
tive faculty (without which there can be no Art) than either 
of the other two. But even partially to effect this is a task 
of no ordinary difficulty. There is scarcely a country in 
Europe which does not exhibit, to its disgrace, an allego- 
rical chaos like that of our sepulchral monuments at West- 
minster and St. Paul’s. Allegory is the refuge of the desti- 
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tute ; the asylum of all those journeymen who do this because 
they can do nothing else. But this is the abuse, not use; it 
is the misapprehension and misapplication of ignorance. 
Some take up with the first conventional idea they meet, and 
try to eke out its incompleteness, or explain its obscurity by 
a crowd of emblematic accessories; but this adjective style 
will not supply defect in the choice or collocation of the sub- 
stantive. A language struggling for expression and emphasis 
only through epithets, soon becomes, whatever may be its 
medium, in the midst of its riches, poor; florid it is true, 
but feeble, cumbrous and obscure: idea is smothered in 
phraseology. The product is an Ammianus Marcellinus, a 
Claudian, a Gongora in literature; a Boucher, a Borromini 
in art. Nor is this all: there is not only superfluity, but in- 
coherence. Now this arises from total ignorance of what is 
to be done, and how to do it. In the application of the an- 
tique to the purposes of modern allegory two conditions seem 
essential: a preservation of the antique frame of thought 
and form, but the employment of it in a new sense, which, 
though not antique, should clearly emanate from it, and seem 
to be no more than the expansion of the first idea in a new 
direction. There are two ways of effecting this: either by an 
old type with new application, or by the creation of a new 
type by a new arrangement of old ideas, or by the introduc- 
tion of ideas altogether new. To succeed in either requires 
high qualifications—knowledge, philosophy, feeling, taste ; 
without these it will be difficult to steer between the too- 
much on one side and the too-little on the other. The too- 
little sends us back to the hackneyed Pantheon-associations of 
our schoolboy days; the too-much, especially when not taken 
from the common inheritance of the public, (as is sometimes 
the case with our erudite and transcendental neighbours,) is 
apt to degenerate into pedantry and mysticism. The un- 
known can only be interpreted through the known; a truth 
nowhere more necessary to be kept in view than im Art. 
To select the only appropriate expression ; to combine these 
phrases with that “ callida junctura,” essential to all pure 
style; to keep down accessories to the merely necessary; to 
use embellishments with such frugality as shall show them to 
be forced from the subject and not forced on it,—these seem 
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to be indispensable conditions, and still more requisite in deal- 
ing with antique elements than with Christian. On Christian 
ground, we stand in the same position as the ancients did on 
Pagan. Our symbols are not only familiar, but grounded 
on belief, and fixed by accredited tradition. If they had their 
abstractions and personifications, so we also have ours. If 
they had their Roma, Salus Publica, Concordia, so also have 
we our Faith, Hope, and Charity. The danger of abuse is 
not within the limits of either of those ranges, but in the 
employment of the analogies of one to express those of the 
other. A Pagan Hope and a Christian Hope are two very 
different conceptions, and, psychologically or historically, can 
hardly be expressed by the same artistic phraseology, though 
emblems may be found not inapplicable to either. But whether 
we deal with one or the other, the same principles must be 
attended to; and greatly is it to be lamented that they sel- 
dom have been so, and that this important department has 
been so little cultivated amongst us. It seems to present that 
application of the antique, in sculpture at least, which most 
accords with modern existence, whether of mind or event, and 
holds out the largest chances for independent and original 
production. Copy on copy of what the ancients have exe- 
cuted so much better than we can hope to do, can never ad- 
vance us far. If we are to retain the antique at all, it must be 
for different ends, and in a bolder spirit than schoolboys em- 
ploy their Latin; at the same time, there are bounds beyond 
which we cannot go: we must not substitute our jargon for 
the true idiom: it is one thing to be original, and another 
fantastic ; we must ascend to a point in the intellectual world 
from which we can command both; to that common source 
of truth and beauty from which modern and ancient art both 
derive. We must use their language, not as a dead tongue, 
but as our common inheritance, but then with the grammar 
and syntax which the purest and most critical of all times 
framed for it. Opportunity of application we shall never 
want; each age brings with it its own demand, arising out of 
its own peculiarities. The Greek was sensuous; his symbol 
was usually an historic or mythic personage: the Roman com- 
bined the Greek with his own metaphysical ideal ; the modern 
confines himself principally to the latter. The revival of each, 
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characterized by the circumstances of time and place, would 
not only open a much larger communication between an- 
cient and modern mind, but a career almost indefinite to new 
creation. 

Of the first of these classes, mere copy or replica, there is 
little to be found in the Sculpture School of Munich; not 
much of the second; her cultivation of the antique seems 
chiefly to be confined to the third. The great majority of 
her productions are strictly allegorical, illustrations of the 
progress of civilization, embodyings in statue and relief of 
the nature, progress, protection of art, science, order, law, 
religion, peace, prosperity, etc. etc. in our times. In almost 
all there is visible endeavour to treat the subject on the prin- 
ciples just mentioned; sufficient fidelity to the recognised 
classic forms of beauty, grouping, composition, etc. etc., with- 
out stiffness or formulism, combined with a learned, accurate 
and often successful search after new expressions, to charac- 
terize the specialties of their several subjects in reference to 
modern spiritual life. Not only the works already noticed, 
but the statues on the principal front of the Residenz, on the 
Exhibition Hall, the Pinakothek, etc., the bas-reliefs in the 
interior of the palace, are all treated in this sense, and bear 
honourable evidence not only of the knowledge and feeling, 
but of the proper spirit of self-reliance and thought, power 
equally remote from rashness and servility, with which the 
antique is applied to the spirit of the modern. 

The antique has been applied and illustrated in painting on 
the same principles, and with not less success, than in sculp- 
ture. As in architecture, a whole cyclus of pictorial art is 
presented from the Cosmogonies and Theogonies of elder 
Greece, already noticed, to the illustration of what may be con- 
sidered the opposite extreme,—the anti-theological comedies 
of Aristophanes. Nor is any variety of pictorial vehicle want- 
ing ; we have specimens of all, from early tempra and encaustic 
down to oil-painting. 

The school of Munich—philosophic as well as technical— 
considers all Art as one, and the various branches expressions 
only under different forms of the same predominant type. 
This she holds to be observable in all countries, but especially 
in Greece, where, from happy original organization, the most 
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singular concurrence of stimulating circumstances, concen- 
tration within a narrow focus, example and rivalry of state 
with state, and man almost with man, Art in all its forms not 
only took a more rapid development than elsewhere, but the 
relation of these forms to each other and their derivation 
from a common source are far more conspicuous. 

It is obvious the true artist will not copy the specimens as 
he finds them, but employ them as one special expression 
amongst many for a general element. This element he will 
seek in all the other arts as well as painting, in the statuary, 
the coins, the gems, the architecture of the several periods. 
He will translate from plastic to pictorial the same thought ; 
and in this antiquity lends him greater facilities than any 
later period. There was nothing contradictory, nothing 
wavering, in her conception of art; her canon, with all cor- 
ruptions and caprices of execution, is the same. Throughout 
prevails the one invariable characteristic. Her sculpture has 
a beauty of proportion, a sobriety of embellishment, a dignity 
of quiet, a reined-in and temperate energy, which assimilate 
it to her architecture : her painting is like her sculpture, her 
poetry is like her painting. The man who thoroughly un- 
derstands and feels one, understands and feels all; but to do 
this he must not only be in the habit of seeing and observing 
all; he must understand the principle from which all alike in 
their turn flow ; he must ascend to the full height of the great 
argument, by analysis long and patient, through the whole 
intellectual and moral history, religions, constitutions, cus- 
toms, as well as arts, up to the synthesis, the philosophy 
which embraces the spirit, the essence which produces and 
works them all. Thus only will he be enabled to make use 
of these instruments like a master,—to deal with these mate- 
rials not as slave but creator. Instead of stammering out an- 
tiquity like a pedagogue, he will write, build, sculpture, paint 
it; in a word, think and make it like an ancient, in some sort 
a product and continuation of antiquity himself. 

And this it is which, in its pictorial treatment as well as in 
its sculptural of the antique, the school of Munich has aimed 
at and attained. These are the principles it has recognised, 
and the means by which it has brought them out. For both 
it has had great facilities. Her artists have studied antiquity 
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in thought and action, steeped themselves thoroughly in its 
modes of conceiving and executing, before they ventured to 
appear as its interpreters to our modern eyes. Archeology 
and zsthetics have long been favourite studies in Germany ; 
in few capitals more so than Munich. One gives the facts, 
the other the results, for a scientific, instead of an empirical 
practice of Art. They are the two keys, without which there 
is no entrance beyond the threshold of the sanctuary. In 
the works to which we are about to refer the influence of these 
studies is universally visible. Not one is there which is not 
archeologically and zesthetically, profoundly and comprehen- 
sively true. Yet is individuality in nowise extinguished. The 
artist as well as art is seen. Though all is antique, yet no- 
thing is the antique of any one ancient: no one figure seems 
to be transferred from its frame. The old Castalia gushes 
anew from its native cell: it is not bottled up and exposed 
for home analysis. It is the continuous stream of a mind 
naturalised in antiquity, “ego in Arcadia,” not of a hand 
labouring after antiquity unaccompanied by its mind. And 
add to this that admirable union of the men themselves. Not 
only is unity realised by the union of the arts, but by the 
union of the artists. Klenze is the friend of Schwanthaler ; 
Schwanthaler the intimate friend and associate of Hilten- 
sperger. The sculpture of one is kept in harmony with the 
architecture of the other: the fervour of the painter is chas- 
tened and dignified by the purity of the sculptor. 
Hiltensperger has executed a series of subjects from the 
Theogony of Hesiod, as a frieze in the Residenz; polychro- 
matic it is true, but without any efforts of chiaroscuro or 
variety of effect. He has used a very simple style—the 
colour flat ; the forms made out by internal lines ; conception 
and execution in the manner of the early vases. The space 
prescribed was 120 feet long by 3} broad. It was a matter 
of some difficulty to bring within such a compass such a num- 
ber and variety of principal groups and episodes, both of the 
human figure and mythological monsters, without the danger 
of either heaping subject on subject, in a manner perplexing 
to the understanding and unsatisfactory to the eye, or leaving, 
as if designedly, large intervals altogether bare. This diffi- 
culty he hastovercome in a manner such as we may imagine 
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was adopted in the archaic or elder Greek schools, by Poly- 
gnotus, for instance, at Delphi; and by giving different di- 
mensions to the principal subjects and to the subordinate epi- 
sodes, and combining the groups, not by any forced connexion, 
but by arrangements in which the eye has been consulted as 
well as the mind. All is consequently clear, and the rock 
avoided on which the artist must split who attempts to force 
the most differently constituted subjects of an entire poem 
into one and the same pictorial group, and from which there 
is no possibility of extrication without the help of a cicerone 
or an academical discourse. Throughout reigns the most 
perfect purity and dignity; the forms are full of antique 
severe beauty ; the movements noble and natural ; the subject 
directly and distinctly told. We seem to stand before a work 
of the uncorrupted periods of Greek art, and yet, in the ori- 
ginality and specialty of each particular group and figure, 
there is all the ease and freshness of free and even new in- 
vention. We cannot attempt to describe each particular 
painting, nor would it perhaps convey after all the true im- 
pression which the originals produce ; we notice those only 
which present the most striking illustrations of what we con- 
ceive to be the only true mode of representing the antique. 
From these may be singled, as more especially characteristic, 
the beautiful group of Aphrodite rising from the ocean, the 
Dryads, Latona, Themis, Mnemosyne and Hekate, the 
Oceanides, etc. ; but above all that finest portion of the poem 
itself, the magnificent Battle of the Gods, where Jupiter, 
with the other five accompanying deities, for ever crushes 
the last stubborn remains of the old Olympic dynasty, 
Thoroughly living is the energy, full the strength which 
those powerful Titanic figures exhibit, rich and true, with all 
the boldness of the old primeval untutored imagination, but 
with all the frugality of genuine Hellenic composition, it ap- 
peals authoritatively—passing by all seductions of sense—at 
once to mind. The figures are small—there is no attraction 
of colour: by the very nature of subject and size, finish of 
form and detail is excluded ; yet it is one of the most beautiful 
productions, certainly one of the truest, of recent art. Every 
line shows, not merely what the artist has done, but what he 
could do: what is wanting is not from poverty, but will: he 
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has reserved those other qualities of soul and pencil for an- 
other opportunity; that opportunity he has found in the 
compositions of Aristophanes. 

This epoch is the Hesiodic ; it is followed by the Homeric, 
also illustrated from the same antique, plastic and pictorial 
resources. In that wing of the palace lately erected for pur- 
poses principally of court festivity, six rooms on the ground 
floor, in all presenting twenty-four walls, have been appro- 
priated to compositions from the Odyssey, so that each wall 
should present a principal subject from each Rhapsody. The 
execution of this important work was conjointly confided to 
Schwanthaler and Hiltensperger. The sculptor was intrusted 
with the choice and outline sketches of the compositions ; the 
painter with the drawing and design in cartoons, size of life ; 
and afterwards with their execution in the same proportion 
on the walls. An opportunity was thus presented of pro- 
ducing a work of genuine Greek art, perhaps as important 
and extensive as any yet undertaken in our times. From the 
proof already given, there is every prospect it will rival in 
the classical the excellence of the productions of Cornelius, 
Hess, Schnorr, Kaulback, etc. in the romantic. The Odyssey 
is more varied, in plastic and pictorial effects more abundant, 
than the Iliad. The difficulty is, not to find but to select. 
Some of the principal subjects are already executed. Amongst 
them may be noticed the Message of Mercury from Jupiter 
to Calypso ; the appearance of Ulysses before Nausicaa, etc. 
at the palace of Alcinoiis. The first of these compositions 
is penetrated with the true Homeric spirit, and executed in 
the true Hellenic style. In Mercury is well intermingled the 
dignity of the ambassador of the gods, and the more human 
activity of the patron of the gymnastic games. The beauty 
of Calypso is equalled by the expression. In the abundance 
of her golden locks, and the flush and fullness of life about 
limb, complexion and attitude, we can comprehend the 
meaning of the apostrophe which seems proceeding in tender 
feminine reproach from her half-parted lips— 


VxérAroi éore Oeoi, OnAijjpoves ELoyoy G\Xwy ! K.7.r. 


In the noble proportions, the pure forms of the naked, 
the lively play of the drapery, there is true Greek soul, ex- 
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pressed in purest Greek, but through which still wells up 
the abundance of individual invention, without a trace of that 
French pseudo-antique school whose cold theatricalities in- 
flicted such injury upon real art, and drove, through disgust, 
into the opposite error, that it was possible to express the 
antique after our own personal or national modern imaginings. 
Nor is the character of the colouring to be passed over. 
Consistently with the later period of art which it represents, 
the painter has admitted a much greater variety, combined 
with great freshness and beauty, but, above all, force in both 
colour and chiaroscuro, than in the preceding compositions ; 
it is vigorous and warm, alike removed from exaggerated 
meretricious effect on one side, and from a tame sacrifice to 
one ally of the four powers of the pallet on the other. This 
painting is followed by the departure of Ulysses from Calypso 
in the ship built by himself; to which succeed, from the 
6th Rhapsody, the appearance of Nausicaa with her com- 
panions at the fountain to prepare her dress for her approach- 
ing nuptials ; her reception of Ulysses, to whom she presents 
a mantle, ete., from the 7th; Ulysses inquiring the way to 
the palace of Alcinotis— 
"Q rékos, ob dy por Odpoy avepds ryyioao 
AXkivdov 5 
and then, as a second subject, his supplication for hospitality 
before the throne of the Phzacian. On the fourth wall on 
the side of the window, together with separate figures of the 
great moving divinities of the poem, Minerva and Neptune, 
Ulysses carries off the prize in the game of the Discus from 
the young Phzacians; and, finally, that most touching epi- 
sode, where Ulysses, covering his face with his mantle, and 
overcome by the celebration of his own exploits by the 
stranger-bard, can no longer refrain, and exclaims— 
Eiw ’Odvoceds Aacpriadns, ds wat Oédovowy 
"AvOpwrroee pédw, Kai pev KEos Otpavoy tjKet 

But it is needless to pursue further; we are too conscious 
what little fruit can be derived for art from descriptions of 
details when unaccompanied by personal inspection. The 
observations applied to the first subject may equally be ex- 
tended to the others. Throughout there is the same true 
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epic ‘conception, the same pure effort after zsthetical and 
physical beauty, the same adherence to type in character, 
form and colour, without falling into those defects usually at- 
tributed, not only to modern imitations, but to the originals 
themselves of Greek art. The sobriety is without tameness ; 
there is resemblance without identity of physiognomy, attitude 
or expression. On the contrary, the heads and forms of 
Calypso, of Mercury, Ulysses, Nausicaa, Alcinoiis, Demodocus, 
can all be quoted as instances, without the least detracting 
from their ideal beauty, of well-preserved individuality. Of 
all Homeric compositions of our time, they seem best to fulfil, 
not only the general requisitions of Greek art, but those more 
delicate and special conditions rising out of the period as ex- 
pressed in the poem itself, and the analogous productions of 
sculpture and painting. The Iliad is to follow, and already 
as sequel, Schnorr, with befitting lyrical enthusiasm, in which 
much of the man mingles with the artist, closes, by his com- 
positions from the Homeric Hymns, the great epic cyclus*. 
Carstens, in his compositions light, graceful, luxurious, 
breathing the true Ionicism of his original, selected from the 
Odaria of Anacreon, represents that third epoch of Art to 
which we have adverted as the transition-period from high 
zsthetical to perfect sensuous beauty. It is the ripeness of 
the golden fruit, the last of its growth, the first of its decay. 
Hiltensperger, aided again by Schwanthaler, completes the 
series, in his illustrations of Aristophanes. He recalls, in this 
exemplification of the felicitous diversity of his talent, the 
condition imposed, and generally so well answered, on the old 
tragedians. His comedy is not inferior to his tragedy; he 





* We should never forget, however, nor do the Germans, that our Flaxman, in 
those designs (which make our name in sculpture throughout Europe), was amongst 
the first, if not the first, to feel the necessity of thus exemplifying the antique: but 
he did no more than design. He hinted what others did. There is some difference 
between mere and very mere outline and a series of highly wrought life-size en- 
caustics, such as those mentioned above. The same tendency in thé same line is 
obvious in other parts of Germany. A series of illustrations of Voss’s hexameter 
translation of the Odyssey, after the designs of Genelli, are now in course of pub- 
lication. Many of Flaxman’s subjects are treated anew, but many more on which 
he has not touched are also introduced. Genelli is well known for the fire and 
vigour of his design and the austerity of his artistic code. The title-page is an 
allegorical composition, a sort of apotheosis of the great poet, from the Roman silver 
vessel in the Palazzo Colonna, which Tichbein first made known in his Homer 


after the antique. 
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laughs with true Greek dignity. Although for such a work 
he had in antiquity far fewer plastic and pictorial types than 
poetic, and the great comedian, in the irrepressible fertility of 
his nature, seldom presents opportunities for the fullness of 
that nobler development of form and character which espe- 
cially belongs to plastic art, still have we here a proof how a 
genuine sense of real Greek art can bestow, even upon extra- 
vagance, a sort of artistic sacredness and propriety, far re- 
moved from any chance of falling, as our unGreek modes of 
conception and expression often do, into the most inconside- 
rate and inconsistent caricature, dragging down, under plea 
of nature and expression, Greek beauty into vulgar deformity. 
Schwanthaler, with his staid and sculptural mind, prevented 
the possibility of this error: from him came the designs. In 
grouping, form and character, however exaggerated they are, 
and ought to appear, they in no way exceed the proper mea- 
sure of the appropriate and permissible in fine Art. The com- 
position always springs up with inexhaustible caprice, and 
gayest sense of the special occupations of Athenian life, from 
the Pnyx and the Agora. The representation of each is per- 
fect and complete. The colour and treatment correspond 
equally to the fantastic humour of the poet; it revels in whim 
without license, and is joyous without affectation or constraint. 
Hiltensperger never forgets either the author, the country, 
or the epoch. He perfectly understands his limits, he knows 
each territory on which he treads. He is not merely Aristo- 
phanic, he is of the pictorial school in which Aristophanes 
was reflected. We find ourselves at times not merely on the 
verge of Greek art, but running into all its overshooting lux- 
uriance. The “ Satura,” the “Sillos” seem anticipated ; we 
already see preludings to the “ Grylli” of Pompeii, the way- 
ward yet graceful creations of Ludius and his followers. This 
is as it should be, the circle was to be filled. The after-his- 
tory, as well as the past, is thus intelligible. It is a course. 
We accompany Greek art from its origin to its perfection, from 
its perfection to the first stages of its decline. 

These paintings are executed in encaustic, every way the 
most appropriate vehicle. We enter not, at present, into its 
intrinsic merits, nor what claims it may have for general 
purposes, in comparison with other media, particularly fresco 
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and oil. All we pretend to say is, that for the objects here 
in view, it had every quality which could be desired. It is 
light, clear, brilliant, sufficiently powerful and rich, pecu- 
liarly adapted to a bas-relief character of figure and design ; 
in as much harmony with plastic as pictorial art well can be ; 
in a word, it is archzologically and zsthetically Greek: the 
medium which Greece selected rather than chanced upon, 
which she used from beginning to end in preference to all 
other; and which she could not choose but use, without al- 
tering much, not of the technicals only, but the very essentials 
of her art. 

We do not know whether we ought to include in this notice 
any reference to Rottman’s classic landscapes, in the Hofgarten. 
They are landscapes, with which Greece or Rome, from pecu- 
liar causes, had, in their zesthetic meaning at least, nothing to 
do, but they refer to scenes intimately interwoven with our 
artistic associations of either country. They are keys to some 
of those physical phzenomena which go to the creation or mo- 
dification of so many spiritual, and may be said to be a sort of 
enduring exoteric commentary upon the whole history of their 
mind and action. No country, perhaps, offers more striking 
illustration of these positions than Greece. Her scenery seems 
a predestined framework for every specialty of her annals. 
The poet could not have called up from his exhaustless world 
a stage more ideally appropriate to the great drama of Athens 
and Sparta than their respective localities. The pure, piercing, 
Attic atmosphere, sharpening to the keen, the vivid and the 
delicate ; the airy interplay of hill and vale, land and sea, in 
the sweeping panorama from Citheron, Akrocorinthus, to the 
rippling of the Peirzeus and the thymy foldings of Hymettus, 
all sparkle through her poetry and arts and policy, through 
her words and deeds ; while, on the other hand, Sparta bears 
in her history the stern and inaccessible character of her own 
iron Taygetus, the broad rushing of her Eurotas, the gloom of 
her barrier marshes, the Doric mood in all its formsof the hero- 
race of the Heraclide. Nature swells the diapason with man 
in truest harmony. Reverse the figures; people the scene dif- 
ferently ; place the Athenian at Sparta, the Spartan at Athens, 
—artistically it will be as much out of keeping as the biogra- 
R2 
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phy of the Harmost Lysander shows it to have been histori- 
cally. There was but one Alcibiades in the two republics. 
Even Xenophon is a Lacedemonian only in writing. His 
eulogy of her institutions is another Cyropzdeia. The Spar- 
tan when he ceased to be Spartan ceased to be Greek. He 
became, like Pausanias, an Asiatic. 

Rottman has executed his task in this spirit, and has also 
chosen for his vehicle encaustic. 

There are other paintings, illustrative of the same epochs, 
scattered up and down; such as the groups of Apollo, etc. in 
the pediment of the theatre ; the horses and horsemen, in the 
style of the Pompeian decorations, isolated on a broad crimson 
ground, on the external walls of the Post-house; but the 
buildings with which they are connected do not belong to 
the same period as those we have noticed, nor are they so 
continuous or developed as to come under the character of 
regular composition. Technically they are of considerable 
interest: they present specimens, and not unsuccessful ones, 
of encaustic, exposed to the external atmosphere, though, 
from some error in the preparation, the first trial at the the- 
atre failed. In a northern city, we doubt much the artistic 
keeping of these external, and especially these Greek deco- 
rations. Under a southern sun, in the midst of southern lux- 
uriance and gaiety, they are natural accessories; or if they 
are to be allowed, they should, as in the old Swabian and 
Bavarian villages, be prompted by the uppermost thoughts 
of the people, and re-enter another and very different circle, 
that of Christian Art. It is true, for many of these build- 
ings no other decoration could be devised ; Christian Art could 
hardly furnish subjects for theatres or post-houses. But 
under such circumstances why have them at all ? 

Decorative Art—in another sense, the mythological, animal, 
floral, and purely capricious arabesques, with which the Resi- 
denz in particular abounds—would have furnished a more in- 
structive exemplification of the principles and practice on 
which we have so much insisted, even to the most subordinate 
details. But enough has been instanced to convey to the 
reader a tolerably clear notion of both one and the other, and 
to satisfy him, that, at Munich at least, men exist who have 
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had knowledge, genius and feeling enough to make these 
theories a reality. Their antique school is indeed antique, as 
much as any one age or country can be another; yet modern 
and individual, as far removed from the frigidities and plagi- 
arisms, the melodrama instead of the drama, of antiquity, of 
the Girodet and David ateliers on one side, as they aye from 
the original, home-made, street-copied Greeks and Romans 
of our Wests, and other classical instructors, on the other. 
But this is not their only, or highest merit. However genially 
they work in this department, like true philosophic artists as 
they are, they admit it to be but a department,—a part, not 
the whole. Their whole is Human Nature; the man at the 
bottom of all modifications of men from Egypt to us, from 
India to the pole. The characteristic of our age is eclecti- 
cism ; it is the condition of our progress in all civilization ; it 
is seen in our institutions, in our parties, in our philoso- 
phies, in our literatures ; it is beginning to be seen at last 
in our arts. Eclecticism admits good in all, reconciles all, 
admits all; it recognises all legitimacies, whether ancient or 
modern, classical or romantic, provided they know what they 
mean and are true to themselves. It takes a higher stand 
than system or school. If they rule, it rules them. It looks 
out from the philosophy on which all depend, which governs 
all. The fidelity shown to one modification is in turn shown 
to another, and this, so far from being abandoned by that 
from which all spring, is deeper and more comprehensive 
devotion. It is Art they worship—not an art. This Art 
they find everywhere, and wherever the divinity reveals her- 
self they kneel. Not with less thoughtful love, and learned 
earnestness and unswerving faith, serve they her under her 
manifestation in the Christian than in the Pagan world,—not 
only the same school, but the same man. Schnorr, who on 
one wall of the Residenz accompanies Homer in his Hymns 
with the grave yet graceful simplicity of an ancient chorist, 
stamps on another, with the “iron hand,” the massive 
energy of the age he celebrates, the rude but grand justice, 
the pious heroism of the Rodolphs and Charlemagnes. The 
Cornelius of the Hall of the Gods, the opening to the long 
line of heathen mythologies, is the Cornelius of the great con- 
summation of the Christian law—the Last Judgement. To 
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which school, to what school do these many-minded men be- 
long? Tonone or all? But, to determine this, it would be 
requisite to go also into their claims in Christian Art,—a vast 
theme, which we must reserve for some future occasion. 


ArTic.e VIII. 


Report on the Depredations committed by the Thug gangs of 
Upper and Central India, from the cold season of 1826-27, 
down to their gradual Suppression under the measures 
adopted against them by the Supreme Government in the 
year 1839. By Major Steeman, Commissioner for the 
Suppression of Thuggee and Ducoitee. Calcutta: 1840. 


PuB.ic attention has been so awakened of late years in En- 
gland to the subject of Thuggee, and the sympathies of all 
classes enlisted in a hearty desire for the suppression of so 
foul a system of crime, that this publication by Major Sleeman, 
whose former interesting work on the same subject is well 
known, will be very welcome. To contemplate the wide- 
spread existence throughout India of a sect of secret assassins, 
whose trade of plunder and murder derives even a sanction 
from superstitious motives of religion, is something from which 
the mind recoils with an instinctive shudder. The fact has by 
many been considered too dreadful to be true, and discredit has 
been very generally cast upon the statements made,—made by 
parties but too well and intimately acquainted with the truth. 
Too much however is now known, too irrefragable evidence has 
been forced upon the attention of the government, for the mea- 
sures which have been commenced to be stopped, or the efforts 
that have been made to be relaxed. We consider it highly 
important, moreover, that all the truth that is known, should 
be known in this country, that doubt should no longer be 
fostered as to the full extent and frightful character of the 
system of crime here developed. To the end of attracting 
attention to this subject, and to the important disclosures con- 
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tained in this Report of Major Sleeman, we shall devote the 
present article. 

The Report before uscontains less original matter than Major 
Sleeman’s former work, but it is valuable as showing from 
official documents that the gradual suppression of this hor- 
rible system is steadily progressing. It offers to our notice 
distinct and almost daily accounts of the proceedings of 
those large gangs of Thugs which, under the guidance of 
able and daring leaders, carried destruction with terrible 
power and unrelenting steadiness of purpose, all along the 
roads of northern, central and western India; penetrating 
at times into the Dekhan, and even as far south as Hydera- 
bad and Beejapoor. Yet even in this respect the work is 
far from being so complete as its official character demands ; 
some of the superintendents of the measures for the sup- 
pression of Thuggee have neglected to preserve the records of 
depredations necessary to a complete knowledge of the sy- 
stem, and it is to be regretted that the preservation of such 
information was not made an early and official request. We 
should then have seen, in all its nakedness, the immense 
sacrifice of life and property which these murderers have 
caused to society. 

It is certain that the stronghold of Thuggee was always in : 
Hindostan Proper; that is, in Oude, in Bundelkhund, the 
Dooab, or country between the Ganges and Jumna, and the 
more central provinces of Saugor, Gualior, etc. Here seems to 
have congregated the chivalry of Thuggee, if such an expres- 
sion may be permitted; and from hence those desperate and 
numerous gangs issued, against which the earliest efforts of 
the Commissioner were directed with well-merited success. 

In his former work, Major Sleeman gave partial accounts of 
the proceedings of gangs in those countries ; he has now given 
more entire narratives, not so much of particular events, 
superstitions and observances, as of the practical opera- 
tion of the Thug system; he traces the movements of the 
gangs radiating from some common centre, pursuing different 
routes, re-uniting at distant points, or joining others, so that 
no portion of the country is left unexplored in search of 
victims. It is this which has made the system so sure and 
deadly ; the country was, as it were, quartered by these blood- 
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hounds, and all the game that could by any possibility be 
roused was sure to be pursued to the death. 

The difficulty of drawing up any report, approaching to 
accuracy, of the operations of the gangs, or the number of 
persons destroyed during each expedition, was very con- 
siderable, and Major Sleeman states it as his conviction, 
that the numbers in Oude are scarcely a tenth of the actual 
loss. Captain Paton, an officer of the department, in a letter 
to Major Sleeman, says that the difficulty of assembling all 
the approvers, in order to rectify errors in their statements, 
or allow one to narrate the several murders in the presence of 
the whole, while their statements were required in evidence 
upon trials pending, was insurmountable. When the trials 
were over, the narratives of other approvers were added, all 
taken with great care; but still the whole murders recorded 
form but a small portion of those perpetrated in the king- 
dom of Oude. This we apprehend applies still more to the 
operations of the gangs to the southward, where the Thugs 
of various districts not having a knowledge of each other’s 
proceedings, it was the more necessary to keep the approvers 
taken from among them apart, so as to give the necessary 
effect to their evidence. The same precaution applies to the 
River Thugs of Bengal, the discovery of whom has been 
later, and the extent of whose depredations remains still 
almost unknown. 

We shall proceed to give a summary of the different expedi- 
tions of Thugs, as they occur in Major Sleeman’s work. The 
time commences with the season of 1826-27, when Thuggee 
flourished unchecked by British authority, and everywhere 
protected by zemindars and other native functionaries; when 
Thugs were customarily retained by sahoukars and money- 
lenders, who made advances to them upon their horrible gains, 
maintaining them in seasons when they could not continue 
their operations. The first details given are those of the 
Gualior and Bundelkhund Thugs, who have always proved 
the most desperate and adventurous. It is impossible to 
follow or abridge the details given by the Commissioner, but 
we shall compress the statistical results into a tabular form, 
giving occasionally a few of the circumstances narrated, when 
they illustrate the character of the system, the motives and 
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operations of the Thugs, or the defenceless state in which the 
country is abandoned to depredation and murder. We must 
remark that, in the tables which we shall subjoin, the amount 
of plunder stated is only such portion as could be ascertained, 
and in many or most cases this is very far short of the real 
amount of spoil. The number of Thugs stated as forming 
each gang is taken at their greatest strength ; in almost every 
expedition various parties united and separated, so that there 
seldom long remained in any excursion the same number of 
persons. 

Seven expeditions of Bundelkhund Thugs were undertaken 
during the season of 1826-27, of the results of which the 
following is a summary :— 
































| Number of Murders. | Value of 
Chief Leaders. Number of each Gang. ——_——— —— = 
Men. | Women. — 
| Feringhea ..........cccseess At one time 250 49 | 2 
CD casincesreeneneciness 25 40 | 
fs ccccencnkencens | ee 20 | 11,000 
SINE dataiiidiis wuasiiiiceas 40 14 | 
I ities ciacicaiinsiadiiuiadiinian | Started with 80 53 — 
Two smaller expeditions..| 28 3 
ei nincncineinssaiiimesins 204 6 | 11,000 
* On one occasion the whole gang was seized by the local authorities, but re- 
leased the next day. 





In Soorjun’s expedition the gang on one occasion sepa- 
rated in consequence of an alarm, except eleven, who were 
afterwards recognized and seized, and sent to the English 
authorities at Hingolee, where they were kept in confinement 
some years without trial. The Hyderabad government, how- 
ever, objecting to the expense of feeding them, they were 
eventually released, to resume their old habits of murder and 
plunder. 

By a table annexed to Major Sleeman’s work, there ap- 
pear to have been no less than sixty leaders of all degrees in 
the above expeditions, of whom only three remained at large ; 
the rest had been either hung, admitted as approvers, or had 
died in gaol. 

The following were the expeditions of 1827-1828. In this 
year the operations of the gangs reached their greatest height, 
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and the distances travelled and the boldness of the several 
enterprises mark it as a season of unusual exertion. The 
Nizam’s dominions, Berar, Khandesh, Malwah, Guzerat, Raj- 
pootana, and the central provinces, were not only traversed 
by these bands of murderers, but crossed and recrossed 
in every direction, in a manner difficult to imagine, except 
by a knowledge of the country or by a careful examination 
of a map. Upwards of nine hundred Thugs were out, un- 
der seventy-three leaders of all degrees; of the latter, five 
only remained at large; the rest were hung, transported, or 
admitted as approvers. 


| Number of Murders. , : 
— ; | Number of each shaiinindiniatiess ___|Ascertained Plunder, 
Chief Leaders, Gang. : valued in Rupees. 
Men. | Women. | 


ain eae ——_ 
“ee ‘al 60 | 76,202 


Feringhea .........+0. 50 23,000 


Aman... 30 
Budaleo and others 200 
Makhun........ 7 
I I is 

Zoolficar and others 


229 Ore 





25,000 


=o 


PR cctinnixens 124,202 


In the first of these expeditions (under Chotee) the follow- 
ing incident occurred on one occasion. As the Thugs were 
crossing a stream, having just murdered three travellers, three 
other men overtook them, apparently very poor; on arriving 
at a police-station, these men objected to pay the usual de- 
mand, a few cowrees each, for protection: the policemen 
were angry, and said, “ Very well! if your treasure is stolen, 
you will hardly come to us for reparation.” The Thugs heard 
the expression, which was hint enough; the disguised trea- 
sure-bearers were instantly followed, and strangled in the 
jungle about four miles distant. They were bearers of bul- 
lion and jewels to the amount of 76,202 rupees. The Thugs 
did not, however, finish their work securely ; the bodies were 
carelessly interred, and discovered soon afterwards. This led 
toa pursuit ; a few were overtaken and committed for trial, 
and about one-third of the property was recovered. 

The expedition under Feringhea travelled southwards by the 
great Hyderabad road, and having reached that city, the Thugs 
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put up in the populous suburb of the Begum Bazaar. Here 
they murdered three men at their lodgings, whom they buried 
near the bridge over the river Moosee. A more daring act can 
hardly be conceived, considering the thronged character of 
the spot, and the chance of detection by the authorities. 

The expedition under Makhun consisted of one Moham- 
medan and two Hindoo gangs. Their career was arrested by 
Captain Borthwick, the political agent in that part of Raj- 
pootana, who, having heard of their proceedings, sent a party 
of horsemen to apprehend the gang. These came upon the 
Thugs unawares, while encamped near a village, and accused 
them of smuggling opium: they at once fell into the snare, 
accompanied the troopers to the village for the purpose of 
being examined, and were all seized, seventy-nine in number. 
Of these, five were admitted as approvers, and the remainder 
tried. Thirty-nine were condemned to death, twenty-one to 
imprisonment for life, eleven to limited imprisonment, and 
three acquitted. This gang on one occasion, by the murder 
of some treasure-bearers, obtained a sum of 20,000 rupees. 

The following were the expeditions in 1828-29 :— 





. Number of Murders. | Acertained Plun. 
Number of |__. der—the amount 





























| | } 
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neciaceamaate amet Men. Wem. in Rupees. 
| Bhujjoo and others ......... 120 ae | 93,149 
Feringhea ........++ bidaiveainediad 65 77s 3 
PT cscinacevacreenenssains | 200 52 1 
Budaloo and four others...... | 70 27 
Bhodaee and six others...... 40 6 | 
Bhimmee and others ......002) sence - | 
Chuttee, Ameer Ali & others! ...... 38 
Bukut, Dhokul and others...) 112 SF ane 45,000 
| Ee 237 | 6 138,149 


' 











The expedition under Bhodaee and six other leaders was 
aot conducted with the usual care, for twenty-two of the gang 
were arrested: these men were confined by order of the no- 
torious Dhunraj Seth, a banker of Oomraotee, whose conni- 
vance at, and encouragement of, Thuggee and highway robbery 
was long known to the authorities: he detained them in close 
confinement, though not in irons, while they negotiated for 
their release! During this period orders were received from 
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Jubulpoor for them to be sent there, which so alarmed the 
Thugs that they broke prison and escaped. 

The gang of Thugs headed by Bhimmee and others, after 
having committed some murders of a daring character, were 
denounced to the police and arrested ; no steps however were 
taken to bring them to trial, and they were released by the 
police, on surrendering all their plunder and property, which 
we may infer was the price at which these murderers and rob- 
bers purchased safety and protection ! 

An expedition of this season, which was noted for an affair 
in which a large booty of treasure was obtained, is mentioned 
in Major Sleeman’s first publication, but omitted (we know 
not why) in the present. It consisted of one hundred and 
twelve Thugs, under several leaders, which set out from Bun- 
delkhund, and travelled into Khandesh. They fell in with 
nine men escorting treasure from Oomraotee to Indore, whom 
they dogged for many days; at last, waylaying them in the 
jungle on the frontier of Holkar’s territories, they strangled 
them, and obtained 45,000 rupees. Some of the gang was after- 
wards apprehended, and a part of the treasure recovered. 

The season of 1829-30 presents a very sensible diminution 
in the number of Thugs abroad, and the extent of their de- 
predations ; many seizures had been made, and the attention 
of the authorities was in some measure awakened by the evi- 
dence of the approvers. Yet no decisive blow had been 
struck, and the desultory arrests seemed to have caused no 
terror to the leaders still abroad. In the following table we 
give an abstract of the proceedings of the Bundelkhund 
Thugs during this season :— 


iN f Murders. 
| ies | umber of Murder. 
Chief Leaders. | each Gang. 


| Men. | Women. 


ee ee ae. 


Feringhea 46 2 


Bhimmee and others ......... | 70 38 1 
Chand Khan and others... 2 | 10 | land achila 


Total | 5 
In these expeditions we find Feringhea first in the field, with 
twenty-five Thugs. He was joined by Budaloo and sixty 


Thugs, but they soon separated; and, though subsequently 
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joined by another leader with ten men, he shook them off, 
and continued alone. Crossing the Nerbudda, he went 
south as far as Oomraotee; and thence retracing his steps, 
he proceeded to Bhopaul, between which place and Saugor 
he continued to act for some time. By an unlucky omen— 
a mare dropping her foal—to which he attributed his ulti- 
mate misfortune, he was obliged to abandon the scene of his 
operations and turn in another direction. Under guidance 
from the omens, therefore, he went into the Bhilsa district ; 
but his proceedings were known, and his party followed: 
twenty-four out of thirty-six of his men were arrested by a 
guard from Jubulpoor, and he himself escaped with much 
difficulty. Proceeding to his home soon afterwards, he 
found that his wife and children had been seized and car- 
ried to Jubulpoor, and here again he narrowly escaped de- 
tection by a party sent to watch his movements. Nothing 
deterred by these circumstances, he went into a neighbouring 
district, and was soon at the head of thirty Thugs, with whom 
he again commenced operations; he was arrested however 
on suspicion, but released after two days’ confinement, when, 
rejoining his companions, they continued their depredations. 
Feringhea continued to hover about his old residence, and to 
keep up a communication with the relations of the prisoners 
in the Jubulpoor gaol, in the hope of receiving accounts of 
his family. A large reward however had been offered for 
his apprehension, and well-matured plans were laid to effect 
it. Major Sleeman thus narrates the particulars of his final 
arrest, and the scene between his foster-brother and mother ; 
they sufficiently disprove the assertion that Thugs possess no 
feelings, and show that their home affections are keen and 
active. Major Sleeman, at least, was of this opinion, and, with 
a true perception of character, knew how to avail himself of 
them. 

‘* Having ascertained precisely Feringhea’s residence in the Jhansee ter- 
ritory, I sent a guard to secure him. It reached his house at midnight, but 
he heard the whispers of the men, and got out at a back door, leaving an 
English blunderbuss and a pistol loaded on his bed, which the guard found 
warm when they entered. They brought these arms to me at Jubulpoor, 
with the mother, wife, child and brother of the fugitive. They arrived the 


day before Feringhea’s foster-brother Jurhoo was to be hung with ten 
others of his gang, arrested at Bhilsa: Jurhoo entreated to be allowed to 
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see them, and in the morning, just before going to the scaffold, the inter- 
view took place before me. He fell at the old woman’s feet, and begged 
that she would relieve him from the obligations of the milk with which she 
had nourished him, and the care with which she had cherished him from 
infancy, as he was about to die before he could fulfil any of them. She 
placed her hands on his head, and he knelt, and she said she forgave him 
all, and bid him die like a man. 

“‘T knew Feringhea would not go far while links so dear to him were in 
my hands, and I sent off another guard to Jhansee. It was found that he 
divided his time between five villages, in which resided the friends and re- 
lations of prisoners in the Jubulpoor jail, who could manage to get him 
some information occasionally regarding his family. He never slept two 
successive nights in the same village, and having ascertained, by means of 
spies, the precise house in each village in which he slept, the guard deter- 
mined to search the whole in one night. They had concealed themselves 
at Burwa Saugor, eight miles from the nearest village, during their search, 
and soon after nightfall they set out, and not finding him in the first, they 
seized and bound the proprietor, left him under two sentries, and went on 
to Jomun Sagara, the third village, eight miles distant. Not finding him, 
they seized the proprietor of the house, and took him on with them six 
miles, to the fourth village, Kisrae, which they reached as the day began 
to break. Five hundred rupees had been offered for his apprehension, 
and this was their last hope, as the alarm would be given before they could 
reach the fifth. Leaving the remnant of the guard outside the village, 
Dhun Sing, a young approver, went to the house, accompanied only by 
Soghur: finding Feringhea was within, they rushed upon him, and sup- 
posing the house to be surrounded by soldiers, he suffered himself to be 
bound without resistance by these two boys, both of whom he was strong 
enough to have strangled. All who had been seized in the other villages 
were now released, and the guard brought the prisoner to me at Saugor in 
December 1830.”—Pages 67, 68. 





Feringhea is now an approver, and one of the best that has 
ever been admitted ; his active and daring habits, and prudent 
caution in conducting expeditions, had made him a suc- 
cessful leader into countries where Hindostan Thugs had sel- 
dom penetrated, and led him to form connections with the 
Thugs of those districts, who furthered his objects at the time, 
but whom he has unshrinkingly denounced. Two more gangs 
of Thugs were out this season, of whose proceedings our table 
has shown the abstract. It is evident, both from the reduced 
number of expeditions and of their victims, that the efforts 
for suppression were beginning to be felt severely by the 
Bundelkhund Thugs. 

So long, however, as Thugs are at large, it is impossible for 
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them to remain long idle: nevertheless the total of the expedi- 
tions in the next season (1830-1831) shows a continued di- 
minution both in the number of Thugs engaged and of the 
murders perpetrated: the summary is as follows :— 
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| Number of Murders. 
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; i Number of | Plunder, in 
Chief Leaders. each Gang. |] Rupees. 
| Men. Women. 
EEE iueaaiaal  scasdelieiainnsel 
(eS eee SE 9 PO 3200 
| Munnee Ran, etc..........00] severe | 2 1 
| Zoolficar and others ......... 12 ; 
| sansa | 87 1 | 3200 











Early in this season Budaloo, with forty men, took the 
road westward, by Ajmeer, into Guzerat. They had scarcely 
reached the confines of that province, after tolerable success, 
when a quarrel arose, and the gang divided; one portion 
went towards Barodah, the other proceeding towards Ahme- 
dabad destroyed two, three, and four men each day for five 
days. The crowning booty of the season was afforded by the 
murder of two men carrying treasure from Surat to Baroche, 
whom the gang fell in with at a serai, where they rested for 
the night. The treasure-carriers slept near a well outside, but 
were persuaded by one of the leaders to join them and start 
early the next morning. The main part of the gang remained 
with the carts, while six of the best Thugs pushed on with the 
treasure-bearers and strangled them on the road. On being 
joined by the rest, they divided the booty and separated, but 
most of them were seized by parties placed to intercept them. 

The other part, nineteen in number, went direct to Ba- 
rodah, where they met four men who promised to afford 
booty. They travelled with them and a Brahmin who joined 
the party for a stage, when, stopping to rest for the night, 
they sent the Brahmin into the village for milk, and during 
his absence murdered the four men, laying them out as if 
they were asleep: on the Brahmin’s return they strangled 
him also as he sat by the fire, and buried the whole on the 
spot: the booty was considerable. Returning to their homes, 
the gang met, at a town in Bhopaul, another of twenty-two 
Thugs, whom eleven out of the party joined, the remaining 
eight pursuing their way homewards. This gang of thirty- 
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three proceeded with some success, one of their affairs being 
the destruction of two unhappy travelling barbers, who, having 
shaved half the gang, were suspected to have money concealed 
in their shaving-packs, and were put to death. Another vic- 
tim was a poor Byragee (a religious mendicant), who, having 
boasted of the virtue of a certain medicine, was promised a 
reward for it, enticed into the camp, and strangled. The 
Thugs proceeded over exactly the same ground as in the pre- 
ceding expedition, even destroying people on the same spots. 
Their last affair was the murder of seven persons, who were 
all strangled at the same moment, and the booty proved con- 
siderable. 

We now come to the expeditions of the season of 1831-32:— 


| Number of Murders. 


: Number of 
Chief Leaders. eds Game, oa ore 
| Men. Women. 


Dhurm Khan near 100* 65 3 
Ajabee and others 35 1 
Fyz Khan 73 

173 4 





* Most of the gang in this expedition were captured. 





A guard from Saugor having seized some Thugs belong- 
ing to a gang in the Dholpoor district (Bundelkhund), the 
remainder escaped and became the nucleus of a large band, 
which, during the season of 1831-32, traversed in separate 
divisions the whole of Bundelkhund, Delhi, and Rajpootana, 
in defiance of the now-awakened vigilance of the authorities. 
It would be impossible to follow their steps, or to give any 
clear idea of the operations of the gang, without extracting 
the whole account. The following relation of the destruction 
of nine travellers is remarkable, as showing their mode of 
operation :— 


«« They fell in with six Moosulmans and three Hindoos on their way 
from Neemuch to Delhi. The Moosulmans were prevailed upon to lodge 
with Saadut and his Mahomedan party of Koheleeas, and the Hindoos 
with Kunhye and his Hindoo gang. About the middle of the third watch, 
Kunhye and a party of twenty-five Thugs set out with the three Hindoos ; 
and on the open plain, about three coss distant, they prevailed on them to 
sit down and wait for the main body. As they did so they were strangled, 
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and their bodies buried in a water-course some half a mile further on. The 
Moosulmans of the gang set out soon after them with the Mahomedans, 
and on reaching the spot where the Hindoos had been murdered, they re- 
quested them to sit down and rest themselves. Four out of the six did so, 
but the othertwo declined, and stood aloof, as if afraid of the gang’s inten- 
tion towards them. Fearing that these two men might escape, the gang 
went on after resting a little, where the first party had just completed the 
burial of the three Hindoos, and here again they tried to sit down and 
rest, but were obliged to go on half a mile to another water-course. Day 
had now begun to appear, and in despair of getting the wary men to sit 
down, they rushed upon them in the bed of the water-course and strangled 
them all. They buried their bodies in the bed of the stream, and got from 
the whole nine property to the value of six hundred rupees, and a fine 
mare, which was afterwards given as a present to one of the principal 
landholders in the Jhansee territory.” —Page 98. 

Continuing their route through Rajpootana with various 
success, they at last heard that guards from Saugor were in 
pursuit of them, upon which the gang divided; part went to 
a village in Scindia’s territory, where they remained long 
undisturbed ; but having been traced by the guards, and the 
head man of the village refusing to give them up, in consi- 
deration of the share of the booty the Thugs had always given 
him, a detachment of troops, with a six-pounder, was sent 
against the place, and an action ensued which was heard in 
the Governor-general’s camp. The Thugs however escaped in 
disguise, but were soon afterwards discovered by the Saugor 
guards and apprehended. The other part of the gang re- 
turned to Jeypoor, and soon after, joining another party 
travelled through Delhi to Paniput, where they fell in with 
twenty-five Thugs under the celebrated Runnooa. The latter 
relates that the day before they had murdered two travellers, 
who had eight copper pots tinned; these being of no use to 
Hindoos, they had buried them with the bodies; Saadut 
and his party, being Moosulmans, declared how useful they 
would be to them, and sent to have them disinterred. How 
strange a commentary upon conscience, that it should be an 
offence to make use of tinned copper pots, yet none to murder 
two persons for the sake of their property! Tinned utensils 
are held as unclean among all descriptions of Hindoos: the 
Mahomedan Thugs, it appears, had no scruples about using 
what had been interred with the dead, although thereby 
rendered utterly unclean. The gangs joined, but after some 
VOL, XV.—N®. XXIX. 8 
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time, the latter separated from the Hindoos, and wandered 
about in the neighbourhood of Delhi. One of the gang en- 
tered the city; he was recognized by some approvers, seized, 
and taken before a magistrate, where he confessed his crimes, 
and gave such information as led to the arrest of the gang. 
The murders of this season exhibit an increase over the 
last, and the proceedings evince great boldness and decision. 
The Thugs had recovered from the panic of the preceding 
year, but on the other hand great success appears to have 
followed the operations for the seizure of the several gangs. 
It is not to be supposed that the numbers are loosely stated 
by the approvers ; on the contrary, in relating the history of 
each expedition, their descriptions are minute, and evince no 
uncertainty. For example, we take the following deposi- 
tions :— 


«7, Going on toa village named Joorya, on the road from Palee to 
Joudpoor, we murdered four Rajpoots. 

«8, The gang proceeded through Dorajee Deerar and Peepur, to a village 
seven coss on the Palee road, where we murdered a Brahmin, his servant, 


and a Jat. 

‘9. Proceeding through Rungowan and Baroda, they murdered a 
Mussulman one coss west of Baroda. 

*€10. Coming back through Baroda a coss to the east, we killed a Brah- 
min, and went into Mirtha. 

“11. Going on towards Serohee, we killed five Rajpoots at a village 
with a large sheet of water by it, etc.”—Page 106. 


Most of the murders are related in this manner, but those 
which were noted by any peculiar circumstance are detailed 
particularly. 

We here conclude the account of the proceedings of the 
Bundelkhund Thugs. The time is brought up to 1833, after 
which, from the success that attended the exertions of the 
officers of the department in the outset, it is fair to hope 
that no expedition of any note has taken place from Bun- 
delkhund ; and the solitary expedition in 1833, of forty- 
three Thugs, presents a strong and gratifying contrast to the 
seven expeditions in 1827-28, in which upwards of nine 
hundred Thugs were engaged. Great as is the ascertained loss 
of life and property caused by these gangs from 1826 to 1833, 
it is unquestionably very far short of the real amount: Thugs 
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have no interest in inventing tales of murder when their con- 
firmation would be impossible, while on the other hand many 
may be forgotten or concealed. It is to be regretted that no 
table of the amount of plunder is given. 

After the Bundelkhund gangs follow the narratives of 
some expeditions by the Thugs of the district of Kanthal in 
Western Malwah; these go back as far as 1822-23. They 
are expeditions into Guzerat and Rajpootana, and we thus see 
that while large gangs from Gualior and Bundelkhund were 
traversing these districts, they were preyed upon by local 
bands to a fearful extent. The result of these expeditions 
is as follows :— 


























Murdered. Plunder ascer- 
Season. Expeditions, | —-——--——— tain 
a | Women, |(valued in rupees). 

1822-23 1 2% | 1 | ~~ 8800 
1823-24 1 12 0 7,440 
1827-28 | 33 3 

1828-29 2 104 4 25,000 
Total...... 5 174 | s 41,240 





Accurate information having been given by approvers of 
the residence of the gangs in the two last of these expedi- 
tions, the political agent in that part of Rajpootana proceeded 
with 200 horse, under Captain M‘Mahon, and surrounding 
their villages succeeded in apprehending the whole, who 
were tried and variously disposed of. Their apprehension, 
and the execution of the greater part, must have struck a 
severe blow against Thuggee in Guzerat, for we find no fur- 
ther mention of Guzerat Thugs. 

Next in order are the operations of the Oude gangs; 
but these, though details of particular operations are given 
with great distinctness and in the very words of the ap- 
provers, which make them more fearfuliy interesting than the 
preceding, are not so distinguished by years or seasons; it is 
impossible to classify them, but necessary to make abstracts 
of the whole, so as to lead us to a final result. 

Rumzan, a notorious Thug, made an approver, gives his 
evidence to Captain Paton, the assistant to the Resident 
at Lucknow. The first expedition he mentions is that of 
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twenty-one Thugs; this gang was joined by another, and 
the whole amounted to sixty or seventy. In seven weeks 
they travelled at least 250 miles, yet only five men were 
murdered. Is this likely, when compared with the records 
of other expeditions? Again, Rumzan, with Madara, his 
brother-in-law, “a Thug of note—a staunch man,” set out 
alone on Thuggee, and in four months killed four men. A 
third time he started with a single companion, Hyder; but 
we will quote the words of the villain : — 


“Set out from Juddoopoor, and travelled upwards of one hundred miles 
on the banks of the Ganges, still no travellers! till we reached Bowance- 
gunge, where we fell in with a boatman. We inveigled him, and about 
two miles east of Bowaneegunge, Hyder strangled him as he stood, for he 
would not sit. We then made a long journey, about one hundred and 
thirty miles, to Beelhaghat, where the English troops were, and next day 
we fell in with a traveller at Hassunpoor. He slept there that night. 
Next morning we followed him, and having won his confidence, at the 
distance of two miles we endeavoured to induce him to sit down, but he 
would not, having become aware of us! I attempted to strangle him as 
he walked along, but I did not succeed. Both of us then fell upon him ; 
he made a great outcry—‘ They are murdering me!’ At length we strangled 
him ; we then stabbed him and flung his body into a well. After this 
we returned to our homes, having been out a month (they must have tra- 
velled two hundred and sixty miles). My companion Hyder was a staunch 
man, fearing nothing ; but he is not a good inveigler: to inveigle a man 
is no easy matter—to answer all his questions and act a part.” 


The evidence given by Madara and Imambux, two other 
approvers, corroborates the above statements. Rumzan, an- 
other approver, with nine Thugs, who was out about the 
same time, thus graphically relates his adventures :— 


‘In the rains we commenced our journey from Kotdee in search of tra- 
vellers, vid Nuwabgunge, Lukhnow, Newulgunge, Tukeea, to Baugurmow, 
about one hundred and fifty miles, which we reached in nine or ten days, 
and from whence we returned; and that day two Thugs, Adhar and Salar, 
the latter of whom is an expert inveigler, won a traveller’s confidence. He 
was a Rajpoot from Lahore, going to his home, and was lodged by the 
decoyers in the house of a Bunnea in Tukeea. They awoke him in the 
night and set out with him; but he said to his two decoyers on the way, 
* You are two suspicious persons—you look like Thugs! do not come near 
me!’ Seeing that he had become suspicious, I said to the party in my 
secret Thug language, ‘ Go aside, he suspects you!’ They returned. The 
traveller then addressed me, expressing his doubts, and suggested that we 
two should keep together. I agreed with him, and expressed my doubts of 
the other two men ; so we walked on together, and I took an opportunity of 
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strangling him as he walked. Mukdoomee Thug was close at hand to aid, 
and we flung the body into a spot where there was no water, and left it to 
be devoured by jackals. After this we broke into two parties, Madara and 
myself keeping together and alone. We proceeded in search of travellers, 
and the same day I inveigled a young man, a grass-cutter.” 

Having decoyed the last victim into a village, they set out 
with him the next day: he was soon strangled and his body 
thrown into a well,—“ whence,” says the Thug, “ his bones 
“ can be had, and those of some fifteen or sixteen other tra- 
“ vellers whom I myself flung into that well! We then went 
“ home, having been out a month, and obtained by two mur- 
* ders about fifty rupees as my own share.” His concluding 
paragraph offers a comment upon the state of the police :— 

“(I always after my journeys was obliged to give the Zumeendar Rugonat, 
Sing, of my village, some present, for the whole village knew I was a 
Thug, and the Zumeendar would have had me put in irons but for these 
presents. All Thugs thus propitiate their Zumeendars. I never told my 
wife of these murders, or of my being a Thug ; we don’t tell our wives lest 
they should discover the secret to others.” 


Such a Thug could not be long idle: on one occasion a 
man with a cow was inveigled and strangled by him against 
the wishes of his companions. Bahram, another of the gang, 
remarks, that “ Rumzan and Salar are great rascals—thugging 
where no others thugged ; no good comes of such things! ” 
On his return home Rumzan fell ill of a fever, “ which,” he 
says, “confined me for sixteen months. The Thugs said it 
“was on account of thugging the man with the cow that I 
“ was so afflicted. In Thuggee, to murder a man with a cow is 
“ strictly forbidden, as an act from which no good can come. 
“ But I did not entertain this opinion, though I now believe 
“that evil will follow the murder of a man witha cow. If 
“ there be no cow, it does not signify!” We pursue Rumzan’s 
history in his own words :— 

“ After the murder of the man with the cow, and as soon as I was re- 
covered from my illness, through the influence of my friends, I was taken 
into the service of Molvee Tahawur Alee, a zumeendar, who made me zil- 
lahdar, and gave me a salary of four rupees per month, and entrustedto methe 
collections of the revenue of five villages, amounting to about three thousand 
rupees, and containing a population of three thousand souls. My au- 
thority extended over these people to summoning them to my presence—to 


make them stand or sit—but merely as the deputy of the Molvee himself, 
who settled the disputes. I dressed well, rode my pony, and had two 
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sipahees to attend me—a putwarree or scribe, and a gorait or village guard. 
This was good service to me for three years ; the Molvee was pleased with 
me, and so were the villagers. I used to pay each village a monthly visit ; 
no one suspected I was a Thug! The chief men used to wait on me to 
transact business, and I was supplied with fowls, mangoes (when in sea- 
son), fresh milk, etc., and as I passed along old and young made their 
salam to me.” 


We find him going out again on an expedition, and 
killing two men with his own hands as he walked along. 
Returning, he is alarmed by fears of being apprehended, 
suddenly quits the service of the Molvee, and enters that of 
the Rajah of Dunowlee, “a mighty man, having five or six 
“ elephants and four hundred soldiers, and a fort mounted 
“ with one or two pieces of cannon.” He is employed in 
the same capacity as with the Molvee, has fifteen armed men 
under him, and can at any time call to his presence two thou- 
sand persons for the purpose of collecting money from them. 
Here he is found out, however, and an order from the English 
authorities is sent for his capture. The Rajah advises him 
to give himself up, which, though fully armed, he does to two 
policemen and an approver. He thus describes the scene :— 


“ The first approver I met at the village was Ungoo, an old associate in 
Thuggee. I was fully armed—a sword, shield, pistols, a matchlock, and a 
flint gun; for I was fond of being thus arrayed, and, when thus armed, 
feared not though forty men stood before me. Ungoo said to the police- 
men, ‘ This is Rumzan.’” They laid hands on me. _I said, ‘ Lay not hands 
on me, I deliver myself up.’ I stripped off my arms and confessed myself 


a Thug.” —Page 146. 


His first act after this is to betray his old friend and asso- 
ciate Buhram, a notorious old Thug, for whom a large reward 
had been offered. Having conducted the guard to the village 
where he resided, he went at night to his house: he thus 
continues :— 


“TI woke him; he knew me well, and came outside tome. It was acold 
night; so under pretence of warming myself, but in reality to have light 
for his seizure by the guards, I lighted some straw and made a blaze. 
Buhram and I were warming ourselves ; the guards drew round as I said 
to them, ‘ This is Buhram!’ and he was seized (just as a cat seizes a 
mouse). Buhram was no sooner a prisoner than he cried out, ‘I ama 
Thug, my father and grandfather were Thugs, and I have thugged with 
many; let the Government employ me, and I will do its work!’” 


Both these men are still approvers ; the latter is one of the 
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best, he is between sixty and seventy years of age, and his 
energy of character causes him to be looked up to by all other 
Thugs. 

It is unnecessary to follow the confessions of other appro- 
vers. One of them stated in the course of his examination 
that he had been out on one occasion with four Thugs, for 
fifty days without any success, though they travelled two 
hundred miles. Captain Paton asks,— 


*« Q. In all this journey did you meet with no travellers? 

** A. No; because it was not God’s will that we should. 

**Q. What! is it ever God’s will that you should murder people? 

«A. Could men be murdered if it was not God’s will? Men declare it 
sinful to murder; I think it sinful now, but then I thought it no sin. If 
it had not been God’s will, how could people have been murdered? Thugs 
then prospered, being neither tormented by ghosts nor evil spirits. 

. “Q. You say you have a son and daughter; were any one to murder 
them, would you not say the murderers were guilty of great sin? 

«« A. What is greater crime than taking life? I used to lament that God 
had created me in the house of aThug to commit Thuggee. My father be- 
fore me was a Thug. On returning from this last journey I remained three 
months, and then went on Thuggee again.” 


Here is a strange exposition of feeling: hardened in his 
belief of fatalism, the Thug thinks that he stands upon 
firm ground, and triumphantly opposes it to the question put 
to him. By the allusion to his children however, a home- 
thrust, he is at once overthrown; but after admitting the 
crime, he again takes refuge in the same debasing belief, the 
universal salve to every Thug’s conscience—though he la- 
mented the sin, he went forth and committed it again. 
Again he was out with four men, travelled two hundred miles 
in forty-five days, and only killed one man; again with four 
Thugs, and killed three men. This was his last expedition ; 
having no hope of escaping the approvers, he surrendered 
and became one himself. 

The foregoing is, however, a very imperfect account of the 
Oude Thugs ; although others set out on more extended ope- 
rations and in greater numbers, none seem to have been more 
destructive, or to have gone more systematically to work. 
By referring to a map of the kingdom of Oude, it may be 
seen that every road of consequence through the country 
has its regular places of murder between all the villages. 
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The community of India live in villages, of various sizes, con- 
taining from thirty or forty houses to as many as a thousand. 
Each village has its own land and boundaries ; but the whole 
is not necessarily under cultivation; this depends upon the 
prosperity of the village, the quality of the soil, supply of 
water, etc.: there must consequently be a considerable por- 
tion of waste land forming part of every village territory, and 
this is allotted for the cattle of the villagers, which, being all 
driven out to graze by a herdsman, have common right of 
pasture upon the uncultivated lands. Even where the land 
is good, a large portion is obliged to be set aside for pasture. 
These are the spots which have been usually selected as 
bails, or places of murder; a grassy or wooded watercourse, 
thick copse-wood, through which the road (usually a path- 
way) might pass, an old deserted well or thick jungle, are 
selected, according to their seclusion or distance from any 
habitation, as the scenes of these horrible murders ; and being 
places rarely frequented by villagers, the rude graves or hasty 
interments of the victims have been very rarely, considering 
their number, discovered by the authorities or the villagers. 
A well appears to have been the favourite place of conceal- 
ment, and the 'Thug’s practice of stabbing the dead body in 
many places prevented its inflation, rising to the surface, 
and consequent discovery. Even where this was not the 
case, we find that, so bold had the Thugs grown from success, 

they seldom took the trouble of digging regular graves, but 
hid the bodies under stones, in long grass or jungle ; often, 
indeed, leaving them to be disposed of by the jackals. The 
following abstract exhibits the number of bails on each road 
between the principal towns and villages; and any one who, 
upon a good map of the kingdom of Oude, will trace even a 
few of the extreme points, will see how completely the coun- 
try is intersected by the lines of operation of these assassins. 


List of Bails in Oude. Miles. Bails. 

From Lucknow to Nanamow .. . 58 19 
— — Bithoor .... 50 9 
——_—_—————. Cawnpoor . . . 52 13 


——— Allahabad .. . 137 22 
Jays ..... 64 11 
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List of Bails in Oude. Miles. Bails. 
From Lucknow to Pertaubpoor. . . 120 38 
——- Fyzabad . . . . 80 18 


—————_—— Duriabad. . . . 45 5 
From Fyzabad to Dalmow . . . . 97 11 
——_———— Allahabad. . . . 110 22 


———_———— Tandeh_ . . . . 40 11 
From Tandeh to Nagpoor. .. . 18 4 


From Jauznow to Sultanpoor . . . 125 14 
oe Jays ..... 8 








11 
—_—— Allahabad . . . 140 21 
From Nowbuslato Rampoor. . . . 30 7 
From Roy Barelly toRampoor. . . 25 7 
From Nawalgunje to Gosaingunje. . 32 7 
From Dalmow to Sujaingunje via Per- 
labghur . . . +. «© «© © «© « & 19 
From Behta to Ajgaingunje. . . . 18 5 


1406 274 
Giving at the rate of one bail or place of murder for every 
five miles and a fraction throughout the kingdom, in constant 
use during the season for Thuggee, from November till May. 
Captain Paton says :— 


“‘ From the greater number of these bails, skeletons may yet be dug up, 
and from the graves and wells, bones and skulls in abundance be produced. 
Many are the anecdotes which fly from mouth to mouth among the appro- 
vers, as particular bails are mentioned, of peculiar circumstances which 
took place there, of the plunder obtained by the murder of victims on some 
particular occasion.” 

He observes in another part of the same remarks :— 


*‘There is no doubt of the truth of the Thug statements in regard to 
these bails; for in going over the bails again and again, in the prepara- 
tion of this map over the immense extent of 1462 miles, the Thugs, if false, 
could not possibly have remembered all their varied positions and local- 
ities, to repeat on repeated cross-examinations the same falsehoods.” 


Major Sleeman likewise says :— 

“‘Except in some parts of Bengal, where this system of murder was 
more extensively practised in the great towns than on the high-roads, and 
the Concan, or coast of Malabar below the Ghats, to which the gangs 
seldom penetrated, these bails or favourite places of murder abound as 
much, I believe, in every part of India as in Oude.”’—Page xviii. 

The number of murders confessed by these miscreants fear- 
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fully corroborates the number of their scenes of execution. 
We give the list of the Oude murders; what it would swell 
to, if all those of other districts were added, may defy con- 
jecture. The names are those, in part, of the Oude appro- 
vers, and others who formed their gangs. 

The case of Ameer Ali, who, in Major Sleeman’s former 
work, was stated to have owned to 719 murders, excited hor- 
ror; but it was an isolated one, and could not have the weight 
of the following. It is probable that the Bundelkhund 
leaders could give lists much longer than their brethren of 
Oude ; and even out of the hundreds of the latter, only twenty 
are given. The following Thugs have been engaged in the 
cases of murder affixed to their names :— 

Futteh Khan . . . 508 Danial . . . «. . 193 
Buhram . . . . . 931 | Bukthour ... . 294 
Dhoosoo. . . . . 350 | Rhunjun. ... . 117 


Alayar ....-.. 377 | Hyder. .. » 832 
Rumzan . .. . . 604 | Imambux the Black . 3840 
Sheeoodeen . . . . 119 | Rambux. . - 128 


Sirdar. . .. . 142 | Imambux the Tall . 65 
Teja .... . .- 108 | Bught. ..... 812 
Mukdoomee. . . . 264 | Adhar. . . .. . 153 
Salar . . 263 | Ungnee . . - 24 
Making in all a total of 5378 cases of murder ! “ The 
“ Thugs above named,” Captain Paton says, “ have acknow- 
aes ledged that they were individually engaged in the above 
“ cases of murder at the bails before specified, and the above 
“ total has been ascertained by summing up the murders of 
“ each Thug at each bail.” It would have been well if such 
an abstract had been made of the confessions of the Bundel- 
khund Thugs, when some idea might have been formed of 
the general destruction caused by Thuggee. Buhram, du- 
ring forty years of actual Thuggee practice committed, or was 
present at the commission of, 931 murders; Futteh Khan, in 
twenty years, 508 : this would give about two murders a month 
for each, and is some criterion of the rest. 

We shall now proceed to the operations of the Dooab gangs, 
of which Captain Reynolds, the assistant superintendent for 
the suppression of Thuggee, has given clear tabular state- 
ments,—not only of the number of persons murdered at each 
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bail, but of their property,—an essential circumstance, lost 
sight of in the previous accounts, except in remarkable in- 
stances; the marginal remarks on the proceedings of the 
various gangs are also given with distinctness. Another 
advantage in these tables is, that a list of the Thugs con- 
cerned in the expedition is appended to each, with remarks 
noting whether they have been apprehended, and how dis- 
posed of. 

The records of these operations begin with the year 1827, 
which we have before noticed as a remarkable one in the 
annals of Thuggee : we compress these into the following 
table :— 





























Chief Leaders. oe Murders. ma -% in 
Bee nc cccccceseces wane 63 538 5,295 
EEE 36 38 1,761 
Mehrban and Lalla Lochun ves 15 499 
Bowanee Pershad, ete. ...... 65 20 1,655 
Eee RAND... ccccccecsessces 15 11 1,291 
Dhowkul (again) ............ | 35 36 1,665 
CANDIED scstintsenantasccchoseens 25 9 | 815 
Lalla Lochun (again) ...... 52 22 2,990 
| eee 30 | 54 2,731 

OE scams a are | 258 18,702 





* In Captain Reynolds’s Tables the names of 59 Thugs of this expedition are 
given, who were thus disposed of :—8 died in gaol, 9 hanged, 25 transported, 15} 
made approvers, 2 at large. 


In Dhowkul’s first expedition (in this table) the unskilful- 
ness of a strangler, in the attempted murder of three men, 
allowed one of them to scream out: this was heard by some 
men who were near the spot, and the Thugs abandoned their 
intended victims and fled to their homes. The three unfor- 
tunate men, however, who had so narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion, were apprehended, cast into prison at Cawnpoor, and, 
their own statements being discredited by the magistrate, 
were imprisoned there for three years! This offers a sufficient 
comment upon a state of things, in which, whilst assassins and 
robbers are allowed to escape justice, or can purchase exemp- 
tion from the punishment legally due to their crimes, inno- 
cent men are incarcerated for years on a mere suspicion, 
the grounds of which are even unexamined by the magistrate. 
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The following is the account of the expeditions in the Dooab 
in 1828 :— 






































Chiot Leaders, Moreret | mace, | secetcnet meee 
Deel © .nccccccccesceccese - 60 20 2,179 
I at eiaiiiniahiehl 57 30 2,635 
Pershad and Mehrban ...... 30 8 720 
Dibbah and Bichoo ......... 67 7 700 
MIND. aciccccccenesssccccoess 36 15 860 
Ramdeen and Rambuksh ... 24 2 3,000 
Devedeenf.......+..+. wadeseese 40 16 650 
Rambuksh and Makhun ... 11 4 1,900 

TEE siacsinsen ah  - sheen 102 12,644 





* This gang of 30 Thugs joined another of 30 under Lalla Lochun and others, 


making in all 60. 
t Devedeen set out with 19 Thugs, and was joined by Lalla Lochun and five 


more; their party united afterwards with another gang of 15. 


In the first of these expeditions, under Dhowkul and two 
other leaders, as they were on one occasion registering them- 
selves at a police-office, (the very act shows their daring cha- 
racter,) they fell under the suspicion of the jemadar of police, 
who surrounded their camp in the night, and succeeded in 
arresting Makhun, a leader, and fifteen Thugs ; the rest made 
off. Several of those arrested produced security for their good 
behaviour, and were released by the magistrate, but the re- 
mainder were detained in gaol till the year 1834, when they 
were made over to Major Sleeman. 

The expeditions in 1829 were as follow :— 




















Chief Leaders. _ ao. Murders, pots y 
Keseree and Runnooa ...... ines 4 400 
Cheyne and Bukshee......... 20 5 2,120 
Dhowkul and another ...... 82 12 1,695 
Rambuksh & Lalla Lochun ‘ 5 250 
MIN Saneuscecdesoensecsis 8 6 260 
Runnooa and two others ... 30 18 1,480 
Dhowkul (again) .........4.. 11 9 1,280 

Ditto (the same gang) ... ; 2 1,300 
MINNED nccuntennenenmwomnancesa 700 
Dhowkul and two others ... 2,900 
Rambuksh and Pershad ... 2,270 
eee re 2,763 

TE Sniccentucveineesasued 17,418 
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One hundred and twenty-nine Thugs* composed the fore- 
going expeditions for 1827, 1828 and 1829, and by the exer- 
tions of the Department they have nearly all been disposed 
of. Twenty-six were hanged, forty were admitted as ap- 
provers, thirty-eight were transported for life, thirteen died, 
three imprisoned, and nine remained at large. Four of the 
leaders of these desperate gangs were hung, one was ad- 
mitted an approver, and two died. It is very creditable to 
the Department, as well as gratifying to the cause of huma- 
nity, that so few of these remorseless assassins escaped. But 
we have yet more of their proceedings to detail ; it was not till 
1836 that most of them suffered the penalty of their crimes. 

The following is the summary for 1830 :— 
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Chief Leaders, pony Murders. | {ycreained plunder 
TEGUBUOO cccccscesccccescsccesess one 90 7,264 
Achul and Cheyne.........++. 35 32 6,925 
Ramabuksh ..0.ccccccsescscccces 19 19 833 
Achul and Bukshee 30 26 1,850 
Lalla Lochumn.........ccccccess 38 41 3,490 
Khulluk and Dhowkul ...... 25 16 890 

BD snceccncesseccscossncsed 53 14 1,040 
Sumadan and Cheyne ...... 9 6 275 
BND cciccsnnccuieontoubssssen 15 5 150 

ee ee 249 22,717 





The proceedings in the first of these expeditions (under 
Keseree) may be taken as a specimen: we briefly trace the line 
of travel. Early in 1830, Keseree assembled fourteen Thugs, 
and journeyed, first in a north-easterly direction, then south- 
wards, crossing the Jumna into the Cawnpoor districts. Du- 
ing most of this time they were joined by a gang of twenty 
Moosulman Thugs. After they separated, Keseree was joined 
by twenty-one Thugs under Lalla Lochun, Dhowkul and 
another. They continued their course eastward as far as 
Allahabad, where all the Thugs bathed at the junction of the 
sacred streams; and afterwards returned, by another road, 





* The number of Thugs engaged in the various expeditions, as stated in our tables, 
is quite distinct, it must be remembered, from the actual number of Thugs abroad, 
as the different stated gangs consisted repeatedly of the same individuals who shared 
in various expeditions under different leaders. 
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towards Cawnpoor ; thence southwards to Chutterpoor, again 
northwards to Calpee on the Jumna, thence into the Jalone 
principality, where the gangs separated for awhile. But Ke- 
seree continued, and was joined by another wandering gang 
of fourteen, with whom, as the expeditions had commenced 
auspiciously, he continued for some time. Leaving Jalone 
they went again to Chutterpoor, and once more retraced 
their steps to the north, being alarmed by the omen of a 
crow perching on the back of a buffalo. Some of the Thugs, 
who were very superstitious, insisted on receiving their share 
of the booty and going home. 

The expedition under Achul and Cheyne assembled at 
Behareepoor in Furrukabad and went southwards to Secun- 
dra, thence to Shahabad, on the great Malwah road. On 
their way they fell in with two persons, apparently religious 
mendicants, so poor that some of the Thugs were unwilling to 
kill them ; they were however taken into a village, and invited 
to partake of a repast: during the evening the poor creatures 
amused the Thugs by the recital of their adventures, and were 
made completely at their ease. In the morning they set out 
with the Thugs, and had not proceeded a mile before they were 
strangled. Now follows the wonderful part of the affair. As 
the grave was being dug, the gang perceived some mounted 
travellers approaching the spot, and in alarm concealed them- 
selves, leaving the bodies by the unfinished grave, till the 
danger was past. When they returned, the horsemen having 
gone on without stopping, they found the bodies were gone! 
“The approvers,” says Captain Reynolds, “are all unable 
“to account for the circumstance; but as the goddess Bho- 
“ wanee used to remove the bodies of the victims killed by 
“Thugs, though she had long ago ceased doing so, she must, 
“ as these were religious mendicants devoted to her service, 
“have taken them away.” This demonstration of favour, 
therefore, was hailed as most auspicious, and the Thugs having 
helped the poor fakeers into paradise, and obtained a good 
booty into the bargain, went on their way rejoicing. The 
plunder amounted to the value of 5400 rupees. 

There is a considerable increase to be observed in the Thug- 
gee operations this year (1830), not only in the number of per- 
sons murdered and the amount of booty, but in the number 
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of Thugs employed, which was in all 148: of these, twenty- 

seven were hanged, forty transported, forty-two made appro- 

vers, sixteen died, four imprisoned, and nineteen at large. 
The following is the summary for 1831 :— 











Chief Leaders. Beast | wate | See 
Mehrban and Rambuksh ... 10 20 2,025 
Bowanee and Dhowkul...... 30 13 660 

BEE sacctnerentssevecs pense 13 11 715 
Shunkur and Hurlal ......... 49 4 150 
Achul and Bukshee ......... 45 34 6,800 
Runnooa and Achul ........ 30 19 1,565 
TIED: aiccecntcasenndencsences 19 24 1,322 
Runnooa (again) ..... oneeen 35 46* 3,630 
Shunkur and Budlee ......... 49 24 1,632 
Mehrban (again), etc.......+. ote 5 200 

_ Rae oe epee 210 18,699 





* Most of the bodies were exhumed by the approvers, to confirm their evidence. 





In the above expeditions a small decrease is observable ; but 
nothing as compared with the gangs of Central India, who 
had suffered severely by the apprehension of their members. 
The measures for the suppression of the system had not as 
yet extended to the Dooab, and the Thugs there pursued 
their dreadful trade unmolested. Of the 126 Thugs of this 
year, twenty-six were hanged,ten died, thirty-six were trans- 
ported, thirty-seven were made approvers, and seventeen re- 
mained at large. 

The expeditions in 1832 were as follow :— 





Number of Ascertained plunder 








Chief Leaders. each Gang. Murders. —_|""(valued in rupees). 

BE EIR os cccccctsocesoses 132 24 2,034 
Mukhun...... eteseseenanaseeued 16 5 131 
0 Ee ae ane 48 25 
Shunkur and others ......... 21 3 
Bhola and two others eal 20 8 
Mehrban, Cb6..<....cccvccee on 7 1 
Dhuma and Khuluk ......... 57 38 
RIED - stkdssneaseiansans conte 11 6 

BN: cane scala site aeimnnaininuiia 17 18 
Achul, Hurlal, etc......... one 27 20 
Bukshee, etc. ......... oii me 15 9 
Keseree ...... anheessinoumecetioa 24 25 
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This year (1832) was opened by an expedition under Lalla 
Lochun with a gang of sixteen from a village in Furrukabad. 
They were soon joined by another band of twenty-six Thugs 
from the Etawah district, and by Khuluk with sixteen. This 
formidable body proceeded to Jeypoor, and on their return by 
Muttra, a mendicant suspecting them went and gave infor- 
mation to the police jemadar, who came to make inquiries : 
these were so satisfactorily answered that the gang was not 
molested; and the next morning this very jemadar and his 
brother were met by the Thugs at the ferry of the Jumna, 
and the day after were both strangled. Lalla Lochun had 
separated from the band with his sixteen Thugs, and his ex- 
ample was followed by Khuluk. The remainder, to the num- 
ber of 116, went south to Mahdoorajpoor, where they were 
recognized by a Rajpoot jemadar, who came with an armed 
force against them. Nineteen were seized; the rest fled. It 
will be seen that these large gangs were never so destructive 
or so active as the small ones. 

Of the Thugs engaged in the expeditions of 1832, thirteen 
were hanged, ten were transported, and thirty-seven were 
made approvers. 

The expeditions in 1833 were the following :— 


Number of Ascertained plunder 




















Chief Leaders. each Gang. Murders. (valued in rupees.). 
Gridharee and three others. 15 10 435 
Lalla Lochun & two others 22 23 900 
Makhun* ..... aaueneaeed 22 7 520 
MED. sceniccqnscetonss won 14+ 11 12,075 
Re ae: 8 11 589 
Esaree, etc. (four gangs) ... 28 46 1,882 
PE, DBE ccccncucctecccses 22 4 “150 

MI Silinisiniaieiitiaielisieiiae eeiiana 17 6 102 
BMBOOR. scivcacescsccacesscessees 9 8 116 
BE ecitttinsnsnnnscnsnsan sini 8 640 

Ditto ..... niniliiiammatiaaicnie an 4 898 
Keseree, Lalla Lochun, &c.}{ 17 2 25 

ee eo 140 18,332 


* Makhun was apprehended after this expedition, and became an approver. 

+ Eleven of these were subsequently tried and convicted, of whom 9 were 
hung, including Ramdeen. 

{ These Thugs (17 in number) escaped from the Saugor goal ; some were 


arrested. 
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In the second of these expeditions, under Lalla Lochun, 
the gang on one occasion, while crossing the sandy bed of a 
river in company with two travellers, actually dug their grave 
before them, as all were resting, by pretending to rake up 
the sand and throw it at each other. When it was deep 
enough to cover the bodies, the Thugs rushed on their victims 
and strangled them. At the close of this expedition Lalla 
Lochun was apprehended, and sent to Saugor, where he was 
hung in 1835. 

Sixty-seven Thugs formed the gangs in these expeditions 
of 1833: of these, seventeen were hung, eight transported, 
one died, four imprisoned for life, thirty-three made approvers, 
and four remained at large. 

This ends Captain Reynolds’s list, much of which is well 
worth extracting, but we have only space for the brief abs- 
tract given above. The Thugs of the Dooab, it will have been 
seen, rarely went in large parties, yet were very destructive in 
small ones, which were not exposed to the same risk of detec- 
tion. They seldom went far from home, confining themselves 
to circles of two or three hundred miles, which they traversed 
in every direction, returning from distant points, and going 
over the same ground again and again. In no instance can 
we discover that the Thugs put to death any one locally 
known ; their victims were men travelling to and from distant 
parts, who were not known, and so never missed. 

Frightful indeed is the contemplation of the enormous 
extent of crime we have noticed in one small district of India, 
while Thuggee was proceeding in every other part with similar 
activity ; whole tracts were not only preyed upon by their 
own Thugs, but by gangs from a distance. With respect 
to the booty obtained, except where the Thugs got ready 
money or bullion, there is little faith to be placed on their 
valuations: they always state it at their own value for the 
purpose of division among themselves,—-at what they may 
have been able to give for it, which is often a fourth of the 
real worth. 

The proceedings of the Arcot Thugs, as related with 
reference to their former practices by Captain Vallancey, 
prove them to have been as active in their districts as the 
Jumaldhee, Lodhee, and Sindouse Thugs in theirs; since 
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“ from 1823 to the period of their arrest, upwards of 170 
“ persons had become their victims, and property to the 
“ amount of 50,000 rupees fallen into their hands. These 
“ Thugs,” says Captain Vallancey, “might have continued 
“ unmolested up to this day, had not an approver, with Cap- 
“ tain Reynolds, disclosed their names and places of residence, 
** when they were secured, to the number of sixty.” 

Through Captain Vallancey, also, we hear of desperate 
gangs of Thugs throughout the whole of the northern Circars, 
Masulipatam, Vizigapatam, etc., who had been entirely undis- 
turbed for more than a century, and had practised Thuggee 
for generations; also of gangs in Chittoor, Arcot, and Salem : 
of gangs of the Goalah (cowherd) caste, infesting the roads 
towards Cuttack, whose existence as a sect was not even 
known to the magistrate; we extract the following account 
of them from a letter of Captain Vallancey:— 


«* About three years since, in 1837, 2 gang of twenty-seven murdered a 
party of twelve travellers, among whom were some of Rajah Chundoo Lall’s 
people, proceeding to Juggurnath with his yearly gift to the temple. By 
the Rajah’s account, property to the amount of 10,000 rupees must have 
been taken. On the expedition in which the party was apprehended they 
had murdered seventeen persons, and were seized just after they had com- 
mitted the last murder, and had just turned homeward. On an expedition 
as far as Chikacole, about two years since, they murdered twenty people ; 
and four years ago they murdered eight merchants on the banks of the 
Mahanuddy, and robbed them of 4000 rupees. A few months pre- 
vious to the above, at another spot on the same river, they murdered 
thirteen travellers at one blow; and last year the eight travellers whose 
bodies were found by the Pooree police. In 1836, two government peons 
of the Vizigapatam Zillah, escorting 700 rupees for the repair of the 
Iree Poornum Pagoda, near Chikacole, were missed, and their bodies 
afterwards found buried within half a mile of the Pagoda. In 1833, four 
pearl merchants from the Cuddapah districts were found by a relation 
murdered, a stage or two north of Chikacole ; they were also killed by the 
Goalah Thugs, and about 1000 rupees’ worth of pearls stolen.”— Page 5. 


Major Sleeman gives a letter from this officer which details 
the numbers of the latter apprehended, and the means used 
for effecting this object : we cannot but regret with him that 
regular journals of the Thug disclosures were not kept, so 
as to afford the same insight into their proceedings as we 
possess in those already quoted. 

This applies even with greater force to the Nizam’s terri- 
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tories, a tract of nearly 90,000 square miles, under the su- 
perintendence of Captain Malcolm, political assistant to the 
Resident,—a country which, as we have seen, was not only the 
chosen theatre of the exploits of Feringhea and other Bun- 
delkhund Thugs, but had leaders of its own in various parts. 
None in fact were free; Thuggee flourished everywhere, and 
was even protected by the authorities, not perhaps by the 
collectors, but by the patails of villages and other zemindars, 
who were open to bribes for silence, and gave a tacit encou- 
ragement to the system. In this country, and generally in 
the native states, where no show even of a police exists, there 
ought to be the greatest vigilance on the part of the European 
superintendents: parties of approvers, with strong guards, 
should patrol the high roads and their branches; others should 
be stationed at the large towns of trade, where the influx of 
travellers is the greatest. At present, there is nothing of the 
kind ; and so far from any preventive measures being in force, 
the Thugs enjoy a perfect immunity, protected too by the 
laxity of the government. Captain Malcolm gives several in- 
stances of direct opposition to the apprehension of notorious 
Thugs, on the part of the jagheerdars, or persons holding dis- 
tricts and villages on military or other tenures, who are inde- 
pendent of the local authorities. Here are places of refuge, 
from whence gangs can issue in safety, and where hosts of re- 
cruits may be obtained among the idle and dissolute population 
of the country: if admittance into these is denied to parties 
of approvers, under English authority, backed by that of their 
own government, is it to be supposed that the weak district- 
ruler can have any influence? Captain Malcolm appends 

to his Report some letters of the principal native collectors, 
assuring him that his operations have been so successful that 
Thuggee no longer exists; but it would be ill to trust such 

testimony. It is not likely that any collector, European 

or native, in the Nizam’s country, would admit that Thuggee 

prevailed in his district, which might cause it to be traversed 

by apprehending parties, creating alarm and excitement ; nor 

that he would give such a tacit acknowledgment of his own 

and his agent’s want of vigilance. Even the English collectors 

in the Company’s territories would not at first admit the ex- 
istence of Thuggee, under their very eyes, until, by concurrent 
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circumstances too glaring to resist, it was entirely proved. 
No wonder then that the native collector, who is in no 
degree responsible to the person who asks the question, tells 
him politely that, “by the blessing of God, Thuggee no 
* longer exists ;” and, “seeing that the best arrangements 
* have been made, the whole of the inhabitants of the country 
“and travellers have been emancipated from the fear of 
“Thugs. Day and night they raise their hands in prayer, to 
“ state that in the time of kings by-gone no such peace and 
“comfort existed. Thanks to Almighty God, the power of 
* conferring this great boon has been conferred on you from 
“ the beginning of the world, in order that this matter should 
“be so arranged. Where are the murdered men? How 
* can there be any, when you do not even hear the slightest 
* allusion to Thugs? The whole world are giving thanks for 
“ this.’ So writes Hussain Dost Khan, a collector of a large 
revenue and the superintendent of a large district, to Cap- 
tain Malcolm. As to the assertion that the best arrangements 
have been made, there are none. We are informed by a 
gentleman, that in travelling from Bombay by the high road 
through Sholapoor to Hyderabad, and from Hyderabad to 
Ellichpoor on the great north road, he neither saw nor heard 
of any one approver or party to look after Thugs, either in 
the Company’s or the Nizam’s territories. He saw not a 
single policeman, and could hear of only a few persons 
either in attendance on the collector or his deputies, or en- 
gaged in assisting to gather in the rents of villages, or to run 
with messages and orders from one part of the collectorate 
to another. He travelled on the high road,—one by which 
cotton, cotton-cloths and other merchandize, to the value of 
thousands of pounds sterling, are taken to Poona from Shola- 
poor and the adjacent districts,—yet there was not a station at 
which assistance could be obtained in case of robbery. With 
such opportunities, and the men at command, can it be sup- 
posed that Thuggee does not exist extensively? No one ever 
gave intelligence of murders before the discovery of Thuggee, 
—whose interest is it to do so now? No one is paid for the 
work, and unless some one has a direct interest in the matter, 
it is idle to expect any trouble to be taken. The same may be 
said of other roads. There is no police whatever in the Nizam’s 
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territories, and no system of mutual co-operation between the 
collectors, who are for the most part jealous of each other. 
Where then are these arrangements? and who is to detect 
Thuggee if it exists? As to the assertion of dead bodies not 
being found, is it probable that, attention having been promi- 
nently directed to the subject, the Thugs would omit to bury 
their victims? and in that case there are few who would take 
the trouble to search for them. 

We notice these facts strongly, but we trust that the same 
system of chance does not exist throughout the whole of India. 
If it does, with the number of known and notorious Thugs still 
at large, and the present execrable state of the police every- 
where, what is to prevent its active but more secret opera- 
tion than formerly? The known number of Thugs at large 
is 1933 according to the register; but how many remain un- 
known? The letters which Captain Malcolm has appended 
to his communication to Major Sleeman carry an air of con- 
viction, but their value must rest on more than mere asser- 
tion ; and we notice them only because he lays much stress 
on their statements, particularly on that of Mr. Dighton, 
a collector in the eastern districts, who declares that Thug- 
gee is not only suppressed in his district, but “equally so 
throughout the Nizam’s dominions.” Mr. Dighton makes 
this assertion very easily, and it is curious how it passes with 
credit, seeing that he has never been out of his own district, 
except at the capital, and can have no communication with 
any authority in others. Captain Malcolm puts forward the 
several letters seemingly as an apology for having seized only 
153 Thugs in four years ; but with his limited means and ex- 
tensive field of operations, opposed constantly by the local au- 
thorities and landholders, and receiving but a cold assistance 
from the Government itself, he has done, we think, as much 
as was practicable. It is only to be regretted that he had not 
more co-operation from the government, and that a country 
so open to Thug depredations and settlements should be left 
thus entirely unprotected. Of the 1933 Thugs still at large,308 
are in the Nizam’s dominions, and subjects of the state; can 
it be believed that these men desist from their most exciting, 
yet horrible occupation? Facts and inference alike lead to 
an opposite conclusion. 
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We fear that, though the utmost vigilance may exist in 
Hindostan Proper, Bengal, and Central India, the same ex- 
ertions are not used in the west, nor south, while everywhere 
the districts committed to the charge of a single person are 
far too large to have anything like an efficient superinten- 
dence. With the aid of a vigilant police, the present super- 
intendence might be partly effectual, but what shall be said 
when there is none? 

There is no one measure, except perhaps the extinction of 
the Pindharee hordes in 1818, which redounds so much to 
the credit of the government of India, as the effort made for 
the suppression of Thuggee. The discovery of the extent of the 
system was followed by energetic measures to put an end to 
it, and in those districts where the crime most prevailed the 
success was amazing. It has since been ascertained to spread 
throughout India, scarcely a district being free. We forget 
for awhile the inefficient police of the country, in looking at 
the great work which has been accomplished; yet we would 
fain see it not left thus imperfect, nor the efforts relaxed for 
the complete extinction of this horrible system of crime. The 
Pindharees were put down by force, and the march of armies 
against them; theirs was a system which could only exist in 
disturbed times and among unsettled governments. This, on 
the contrary, no force can reach, no bravery can repel: the pro- 
ceedings of Thugs are characterized by extreme secresy, 
guarded by organized spies, and conducted with great wari- 
ness and daring; in like manner should the operations 
against them be conducted. The Thugs have the experience 
of a dire blow at their existence, to make them more than ever 
wary and watchful; the Government should remember this, 
and their exertions ought to be increased, not diminished. 

Itisscarcely possible that Thuggeecan be entirely eradicated, 
though it may be diminished ; it has its existence in the utter 
want of principle and in the blind superstition of a dissolute 
population, and offers the allurement of large gains and the 
highest excitement. Landholders, native collectors, bankers, 
merchants, and many others of seeming respectability, have 
been found to be its supporters; and the mode of travelling 
in India affords too much temptation to plunder and destroy 
wayfarers. So long as the native governments exist, and 
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the non-interference system is carried to the length it is at 
present,—so long as these states are allowed to give a cold 
and reluctant assent to operations in their territories against 
Thuggee, instead of being obliged to yield a hearty co-opera- 
tion with the Company’s government,—so long as a police 
does not exist even in name, and these countries are left to 
take care of themselves,—it is impossible that Thuggee can 
be extinguished. The Company’s government have a right, 
and it is their duty, to interfere in such a matter,—to insist 
that the native states shall aid in providing for the public se- 
curity. It is a common cause, which requires co-operation to 
give adequate efficiency to any measures. The Thugs do not 
confine their depredations to their own districts: driven from 
their homes in the Company’s territories, we see them 
settling in the native states, and inviting their comrades to 
join them. In Hindostan this can be traced, because the 
states are small; but can it be done in the Nizam’s, in Scin- 
dia’s, in those of Nagpoor? impossible: in these there are 
no persons to watch the movements of Thugs, nor to give 
information of their new settlements. It is the duty of the 
Company’s government, therefore, to place the system on a 
better footing with respect to all the native states; they are 
at the sole expense of the operations ; the native states, to the 
honour of the Company’s government, have not been called 
on to pay one fraction towards the expense of this costly esta- 
blishment, at one time exceeding three lakhs, (thirty thousand 
pounds) per annum. It had its origin with that government, 
who have gained by it the well-merited gratitude of the people. 
Co-operation only was asked from the native states ; and where 
this was not given heartily, where any opposition was offered, as 
was and still is the case, severe and stern remonstrance should 
have been employed, instead of a rigid adherence to the 
questionable policy of non-interference. If we have ceased 
to interfere in the private concerns of native states, our posi- 
tion as the paramount authority, in whose hands is the keep- 
ing of the peace of India, renders it imperative upon us to see 
that a measure like this, so nearly affecting the public safety, 
is not neglected, much less opposed by them. Major Slee- 


man says :— 
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** The greater part of those who have eluded our pursuit have found an 
asylum in the service of native chiefs, and become members of their civil 
and military establishments ; but they will quit these establishments, and 
return to their old trade, when they find our pursuit relaxed. The quali- 
ties which gave them most influence among their fraternity are precisely 
those which endear them most to their new masters and companions; and 
while we find it easy to get from a native chief a Thug who is not worth ha- 
ving, because he can do no mischief if left alone, we find it extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain from him any of those influential characters who could re- 
create these gangs in any part of India, if left unmolested for a few seasons.” 
—Introduction, p. xix. 


We further quote the following passage from the official re- 
port of Captain Malcolm, in support of the preceding re-~ 
marks :— 


“‘ The parties I had despatched towards Koolburgah and Afgulpoor 
were completely foiled in their pursuit by the determined hostility evinced 
towards them by the adherents of Shumsh-ool-Doulah and other Jagheer- 
dars. . . . I proceeded to Koolburgah, where I had ordered all the parties 
to join me, and from thence made an attack on a gang which was known 
to have taken refuge in the vicinity of Kulleanee. My people were on this 
occasion violently opposed by the inhabitants; and it was only by open 
force, and at the risk of their lives, that they succeeded in overpowering 
their opponents, and making themselves masters of the persons of thirty- 
three Thugs.” 


Upon another occasion he says :— 


“‘ The father and one of the sons fell early into my hands, and the re- 
mainder would have shared the same fate, had not the authorities of the 
village into which they were pursued, shut the gates in the face of my party, 
and allowed the Thugs to escape.” 


In speaking of Jagheer villages, with which the country is 
studded, he remarks :— 


** When a Thug is traced into a village of this class, the gates are shut 
in the face of the pursuing party; or should they have been allowed to enter, 
from ignorance of the object of their visit, the government orders, when 
produced, are treated with the greatest contempt; and if the party do not 
quietly take their departure, they are generally forced to do so by the armed 
men stationed there on the part of the Jagheerdar, or by the armed vil- 
lagers themselves. Serious collisions have in consequence arisen, in which 
several of my men have at times been severely wounded, and at others 


treated with the greatest indignity.” 


Captain Malcolm declares that, in consequence of repre- 
sentations by the Resident, the Government has issued pe- 
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remptory orders to stop such outrages, but in the “ majority 
of these cases the orders have been disregarded.” This tallies 
with the statement of an approver to Major Sleeman (narrated 
in hisformer work), referring to the suppression of Thuggee :— 


«« Nasir.—I think it never can [be suppressed]. 

*« Sahib Khan.—I do not say it never can ; I say only, that in every one of 
the five districts there are hundreds of Thugs, who are staunch to their 
oath; that the country is everywhere intersected by the jurisdiction of 
native chiefs, who cannot easily be persuaded to assist. 

«« Nasir [a Thug from the Nizam’s country].—Assist! why, when we 
go into a district after a Thug, we are every instant afraid of our lives. I 
got nearly killed with all the guard lately, when close upon the heels of a 
gang; and when I complained to Captain Reynolds, he told me that we 
must consent to bear these drubbings on account of the Company, or we 
should be of no use to him.” 


Is it possible that Thugs should not take advantage of this 
state of things? Is it to be believed that mere forbearance 
from crime can exist, when protectors are everywhere at hand? 
Many other impediments exist to the suppression of the 
system of Thuggee, which are stated at length by Major Slee- 
man; the principal of these is the great objection of those 
whose friends or relations have been murdered, to come forward 
and give evidence in the English courts; on several occasions 
a guarantee had to be given that they would not be required 
to attend personally. This reluctance springs, no doubt, from 
the delays in these courts, and the loss of time attendant not 
only on a long journey to the court itself, but the detention 
there for perhaps months, without any remuneration from the 
government. Some have even refused to corroborate the de- 
scriptions given by approvers of persons murdered, who were 
their near relations ; and bankers have refused to acknowledge 
that money entrusted to treasure-bearers murdered had been 
lost, or to produce their books to verify dates and particulars. 
It is in vain to hope for any alteration of this for a long tirae: 
reforms must take place in the practice of the courts, and the 
execution of business must be facilitated. The delays and 
vexations of these courts have long been subjects of hardship 
to the people, and are not denied by the authorities them- 
selves; but very much has to be done in the reform of the 
civil administration of India, ere they can be remedied. 

There still remain two classes of Thugs to be noticed; one, 
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the River Thugs of Bengal, a very large and until compara- 
tively of late an almost unmolested class; the other, those 
who (horrible to imagine!) murder parents for the sake of 
their children, whom they sell into slavery, or the girls to 
public dancing-women, to be devoted to prostitution ; the 
price of both being higher, as the purchasers are assured that 
their parents cannot return to demand them. On this system 
Major Sleeman is preparing, he says, a report, which cannot 
fail to be highly interesting and valuable. 

The state of River Thuggee in Bengal was little known till 
1836, when Captain Lewis was appointed to the district of 
Berhampoor, for the suppression of the land gangs, who were 
as late as that period in high employment, and whose career 
had never been checked. On the apprehension of some of 
these gangs, one of them gave information regarding the 
state of Thuggee on the river, which was instantly follow- 
ed up, and led to a frightful disclosure of successful crime. 
On the water the Thugs acted in comparative safety; float- 
ing bodies on the Ganges attract the attention of no one, and 
boats come and go unnoticed from the various towns on its 
banks. There is no possibility of escape from a boat; no 
cries can be heard, or, if heard, assistance afforded ; and the 
opportunities of murder are always seized when the vessel is 
alone. Captain Lewis found the system in full work, and 
any information was most difficult to be obtained. This was 
at last, however, supplied by Ram Lochun Sein, a notorious 
River Thug, who on any alarm had been in the habit of ta- 
king service under English functionaries, until it subsided, and 
it was safe for him to resume his vocation. His apprehension 
was a curious one: his house had been searched on suspicion, 
and he came to Captain Lewis to complain of the indignity: 
it was a bold measure, but unluckily timed. Captain Lewis 
was struck with the name, and having the man’s uncle and 
another relation in his custody, sent for them to recognize 
him. He proved to be the man he was in search of, and 
eventually joined his relations as an approver. In conversa- 
tions with Captain Lewis, he details many differences of ob- 
servance between the ceremonies of Land and River Thugs,— 
the existence of Chaurs, or stranglers, who are esteemed very 
holy and pure, and to whom most of the ceremonial of Thug- 
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gee is entrusted, which remains secret with them. The River 
Thugs pretend to be the original stock of Thuggee, and to 
hold their religious observance more strictly than their land 
brethren ; they abstain too from destroying women, which 
the others have done of late years without scruple, and to 
which many of them now attribute their misfortunes. Every 
part of the rivers of Bengal are infested with these murderers, 
even as far as Calcutta. Captain Lewis writes to Major Slee- 
man as follows :— 

“*I would notice the extraordinary success and audacity with which 
River Thugs seem to commit their murders. I know of repeated instances 
in which ten, eleven and twelve persons have been put to death by boats’ 
crews varying from fourteen io sixteen in number. I am credibly informed 
that last year seven men were murdered at one instant by a crew of nine 
Thugs, and in many instances the victims have been west-countrymen, who 
are notoriously stronger and braver than those of Bengal.” 

The small size of their boats is another extraordinary cir- 
cumstance: Major Sleeman declares that some of the murders 
stated to have been committed in them would seem incredible, 
but that it is impossible to resist the evidence; this is only 
another proof of the dexterity of these murderers. 

Captain Lewis’s plans for the seizure of the River Thugs 
were attended with much success, and several of the most 
notorious and active gangs, with their leaders, were appre- 
hended and brought to punishment. He was not, however, 
fated to see his measures matured, nor to receive the reward 
due to his high merit ; he is supposed to have perished by 
the foundering of the vessel in which he was a passenger 
from Sincapoor to Calcutta. Major Sleeman gives a high 
estimate of his valuable services, and pays a mournful and 
sincere tribute to his character as a man. 

In the next report upon the operations against Thuggee, 
we shall probably have more particulars of the River Thugs ; 
all at present known is detailed in a letter from Captain 
Lewis, to which we have alluded above. Other parts of 
the country too require illustration: we know that Thuggee 
exists in Assam, and throughout the whole of the eastern 
and northern parts of Bengal; also in Behar and Orissa, 
the Dekhan, the Nizam’s dominions, the Coromandel coast 
up to Juggurnaut. Mysore, and the whole south and west 
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of India, have, or have had, their Thugs, narratives of whose 
proceedings ought to be published, as well as those of north- 
ern and central India: the present work relates only to 
the Bundelkhund and Dooab Thugs*, and records scarcely 
one-twentieth part of the crime that has prevailed. This 
will readily be imagined when we add the following list of 
the provinces and districts, of the state of which we have 
no accounts:—Bengal, Behar and Orissa, Mysore, Barah 
Mahal, Southern Dooab, South of India, Guzerat, Malabar 
and Canara, Assam, Northern Circars, Ceded Districts, 
Dekhan, Nizam’s dominions, Nagpoor, Kutch. It is unne- 
cessary to recapitulate the statements we have drawn from 
the Report before us; during the years from 1826 to 1834, 
the number of murders ascertained to have been committed 
by the Bundelkhund and Dooab Thugs (including 5378 mur- 
ders confessed by the approvers) amounts to above 8400; 
and the gross amount of plunder taken may be estimated at 
above a million of rupees. 

There is no doubt that the Dooab and Bundelkhund Thugs 
have been the most active and enterprising in India, prey- 
ing not only on their own districts, but carrying their ope- 
rations into distant countries with boldness and success; 
but River Thuggee has extended in nearly as large a degree, 
and with a proportionate destruction of human life. The 
Thugs of the Nizam’s districts, and of the south and west of 
India generaliy, though they were hardly ever known to ex- 
tend their expeditions north of the Nerbudda, yet had ample 
field for them in their own neighbourhoods and were certainly 
not idle. Major Sleeman says :— 


“‘ There were some districts in which no gangs resided, such as Khan- 
desh and Rohilcund, but they were as much infested by them as any 
other parts of India during the eight months of the year that they re- 
mained absent from their homes; and though a gang generally abstained 
from murder within the district in which their families resided, such dis- 
trict was never exempted from the depredations of gangs from other dis- 
tricts ; and thus the annually returning tide of murder swept unsparingly 





* The provinces and districts of which accounts are given are the following :— 
Bundelkhund, Central India, the Dooab, part of Malwah, part of Rajpootana, part 
of Kuttack, and part of Arcot, 
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over the whole face of India included between the river Sutlege, the sea- 
coast, and the Himmaleh mountains.” 

If this has been the case, and the proofs are too many and 
overwhelming to admit of a doubt, it is not too much to say 
that annually, up to 1833-34, rwo THOUSAND lives must 
have fallen to these pitiless assassins, and property to the 
amount of 200,000 rupees been plundered,—numbers which 
might seem fabulous, but that they are confirmed by stubborn 
official facts. It is a proud thing then for the government 
to think, that this system is yielding to measures which 
have been productive of so little suffering to the innocent. 
Here and there an individual may have suffered in reputa- 
tion or person from confinement on suspicion ; but the ad- 
mirable manner in which all trials have been conducted, 
and the variety of conclusive evidence required for conviction, 
have afforded an efficient security against the punishment 
of innocent persons. Whatever may have been, or still is, 
the effect of the government of India upon the population, 
here is a measure which demands and has obtained the gra- 
titude of all well-intentioned classes. The abolition of Suttee 
and the abolition of Thuggee in India, are acts which will re- 
ceive the applause of all true philanthropists and of posterity, 
when the brilliant victories of the British career are forgotten ; 
or if the vices of the administration of India are remembered, 
and the often crooked and unworthy line of its political con- 
duct dragged into light, here at least are works designed and 
carried out in the purest spirit of humanity and benevolence, 
which will go far to obliterate the rest from the minds of 
men. ‘The enlightened nobleman who conceived both, who 
entered without hesitation into the details which at first were 
scoffed at by many and utterly discredited, but which, as 
research proceeded, forced credence upon the most incredu- 
lous, is no more; but Lord William Bentinck earned by them 
true and imperishable fame, and will ever be remembered in 
the highest ranks of those who have benefited their species. 
His successor Lord Auckland did not flinch from the task, 
and placed additional means at the disposal of those to whom 
its execution was entrusted. There was no coldness, no with- 
drawal from the task either on the part of the government or 
its officers; and if, in the independent native states, it has 
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been met by indifference or opposition, these have been com- 
bated, not as energetically as the subject demanded, but still 
in a measure overcome ; and we may now hope that Thuggee, 
at no distant period, will be remembered as an evil from which 
the people of India have been delivered by the vigour, the 
humanity and generosity of the British government. 

It is time however to show what has actually been done for 
the suppression of Thuggee, and the table which will be found 
at the end of this article, compiled from official records and 
the results of the various trials from the beginning, affords 
the requisite information on the subject. While the total 
number of Thugs apprehended amounts to 3849, the acquit- 
tals are only 97,—a sure proof that the apprehensions of 
individuals have been not lightly made, but the result of ma- 
tured plans and certain information. The capital punish- 
ments, we think, bear too small a proportion to the rest; 
every criminal was directly guilty of murder, the only shades 
of difference being between those who actually strangled and 
‘ those who held the hands, those who inveigled the victims or 
those who dug their graves. Death is however, thought by 
the Thugs far preferable to transportation: the prospect of 
a foreign and unknown land, of perpetual hard labour only 
to cease with death, is dreadful to them; their imaginations 
suggest horrors, the truth of which can never be known, all 
the transportations being for life. The number sentenced 
to imprisonment for life may appear large, but the majority 
of these are the approvers, who have been the instruments 
of bringing the gangs to punishment; it requires many of 
them to substantiate each case of murder, and theirs is the 
only direct evidence that can be obtained. 

We cannot close this article without noticing considerations 
which have oppressed us since we began to reflect upon the 
subject ; the first is, the execrable state in which the police 
of the Bengal provinces must have been during the palmy 
days of Thuggee. What words can express the indignant 
feelings which rise at the thought of hundreds being an- 
nually murdered within a small limit, such as the districts 
of Furrukabad and Cawnpoor, and the Dooab generally,— 
in most instances not even buried, but flung into water- 
courses or wells by the way-side,—hidden under stones, or 
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covered with earth or sand, to be disinterred immediately 
by jackals and hyenas! Were no inquiries instituted? Did 
not the magistrates, few as they are, enter into any investi- 
gations of these evident murders? We should imagine that 
dead bodies found upon the roads under circumstances 
which left no doubt of their being murdered, would have 
caused excitement enough to urge the magistrate to the 
most severe investigations. Were there no inquests, no 
inquiries of any kind? we fear not. The people, the police, 
and the magistrates were alike habituated to such cases of 
murder, and ceased to care for them. The districts we allude 
to have been in a state of profound peace and settlement ever 
since the end of the first Mahratta war; yet Thuggee, though 
at times discovered, was not put down,—a system of murder 
and plunder continued unknown and unchecked. Bands 
consisting of hundreds of Thugs roamed through the country 
openly and without fear; here and there, we are told, they 
were questioned by the police, and allowed to pass on after 
some flimsy inquiries and as flimsy answers. The same gangs, 
year after year, and often several times a year, visited large 
towns and travelled openly on high roads, where almost every 
man must have become personally known, yet they were 
never checked or interfered with; and the fearful conviction 
is forced upon us, by fact as well as inference, that a general 
system of collusion must have existed between the Thugs and 
the police. Had it not been so, could the Thugs have blinded 
them as to their real character and occupation? Would the 
police have been satisfied with the common tales of their being 
merchants, when there was no merchandise,—or pilgrims, 
when they were not on the road to any place of pilgrimage, 
nor travelling at the seasons of assemblage at sacred places ? 
If the magistrates too have, either through carelessness or any 
other cause, neglected the inquiries which were imperative on 
them, awful is the responsibility they have incurred. We 
have met with two passages which illustrate the connexion 
of the police with Thugs :— 


“ Question to an Approver.— How are the river Thugs not suspected by 
the people who live on the banks of the river? 

«* Answer.—They are very well known by the goreyts (policemen) and 
some other people of the villages along the banks of the Ganges; they 
sometimes keep their boats alongside these villages for days together.” 
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Again :— 
«« They rarely keep their boats near villages ; but when they do, conciliate 
the goreyts and other policemen that they may not ask questions.” 


This is no place to enter upon the present state of the 
police of India. Mr. Shore, in his Notes on Indian Affairs, 
gives its true character, as it existed when he wrote, and 
there is no reason to believe that it has in any way improved. 
Thuggee has flourished wholly unchecked by it; all that has 
been done for its suppression being effected by the approvers, 
and an armed force attached to the Department. Here and 
there, in the course of the approvers’ statements, we see a 
gang to have been apprehended by the police, and sometimes 
directly released, rarely sent for trial. -There are proofs 
everywhere of the most open collusion between the land- 
holders, patails of villages, nay even of independent chiefs, 
and the Thugs. They have protected them from arrest, and 
shared their gains on most occasions; a few illustrations are 
necessary. 

“‘ Q.—Did they find the same patrons among the landholders and other 
heads of villages ? 

“ Sahib and Nasir.—They everywhere made friends by the same means, 


and without patrons they could not have thrived. They were obliged of 
course to give them a liberal share of the booty.” 
Again :— 

“*Q.—But how did the zumeendars venture to give security for you all ?— 
they must have known you to be Thugs? 

*‘ Davee Deen.—They knew us very well, but they had their confidence in 
us, They thought we should keep our own secrets, and if we did so no one 
else would be able to convict us and get them into trouble. When I and my 
brother were seized by Mr. Monckton, the zumeendar would have given 
any security for us. 

“ Feringhea.—When Madhoo was seized by Mr. Beuson and sent to Saugor 
from Etawah, they would have given ten thousand rupees’ security for him. 

“ Kulean Singh.—When our gang was arrested at Hooshungabad, was 
there not a scramble among the Hill chiefs and zumeendars to get us released 
upon their security? Did not many both there and at Jubulpoor, who had 
never seen us in their lives before, make their agents offer any security that 
could be demanded for our future behaviour ? 

“ Q.—And why did they dothis? they no doubt thought you very innocent 
and respectable men under misfortune? 

“ Kulean Singh.—Not at all; we managed to persuade them that we could, 
by being allowed to follow our old trade under their protection, be made a new 
source of revenue to them; we told them we would pay for the little land 
we might cultivate in their villages more than fifty times its value. 
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“ Chotee.—Did not the Khyrooa chief stand a long siege from his master 
the Jhansee Rajah before he would give up eight or ten of us? 

“ Kaem Khan.—And was not the Maharajah of Gualior obliged to send 
two large guns and a great force against Bhumma, zumeendar of Bahman- 
poora, before he would give us up, and were not several lives lost in the 
action ?” 

Some of the qualifications of a jemadar (leader) are the 
following :— 
the gang; one who has influence over the local authorities or the native 


courts of justice, ”’ etc. ete. 

“‘ Sahib Khan.—We live in villages, and cannot do our work without the 
connivance and support of the farmers who hold and the influential men 
who occupy them. Local authorities of all kinds and degrees must be con- 


ciliated by us.” 

The examples cited above are sufficient to prove what we 
have adduced; and is not this being accessory to murder, 
both before and after the fact? Have not these protectors of 
Thugs known of the departure of gangs on murdering expe- 
ditions? have they not witnessed their return? have they not 
been bribed to silence ?—we cannot doubt it. Again we ask, 
have any of these persons been brought to trial, and to the 
punishment they so richly deserve by the laws of the country ? 
We fear not; we nowhere meet with such trials, nor discover 
that any steps have been taken to lead to detection and pu- 
nishment ; guilty, most guilty, are they, for had they years ago 
denounced the system of Thuggee, the energies of the govern- 
ment might have been directed to its suppression. We con- 
ceive no punishment to be too heavy for these persons: the 
death of one or two, with the confiscation of their estates and 
property, would have struck terror into the rest, and have 
effected more in a short time than all the approvers’ exertions 
have done. Should rank or station be allowed to shelter ?— 
We answer, the higher the station of the guilty parties, the 
more deserving are they of punishment. One rajah or petty 
chieftain brought to the scaffold, as the accessory to a hun- 
dred, nay a thousand Thug murders, would have made every 
other tremble, and instantly lend his whole aid to the bene- 
ficial measures of government, instead of at best a cold assent, 
as at present. 

Nor can we find any traces in Major Sleeman’s minutes 
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. a very wise man, whose advice in difficult cases has weight with 
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of the apprehension or punishment of the receivers of the 
stolen goods,—persons whom the approvers ought to have 
been required to denounce equally with their own comrades : 
they must have existed in every large town which the Thugs 
were in the habit of passing or using as a place of rendezvous, 
and where they were sure to find a ready market for their 
horrible gains. Bankers, merchants and petty traders, of all 
descriptions, have shared in this wicked traffic to an extent 
of which it is impossible to give an idea ; and many instances 
have been known of the former retaining Thugs in their pay, 
making advances of money to enable them to go out on Thug- 
gee, taking from them on their return the most valuable por- 
tion of their booty, or holding them under surveillance until 
a heavy sum had been deposited for their freedom. To all 
these offenders, in strict and impartial justice, no mercy should 
have been shown ; they should have been treated as principals, 
and dealt with accordingly. It would have been gratifying 
to have seen some trials of this sort noted by Major Sleeman, 
but there is not one, while the confessions of the approvers 
teem with accounts of these dealers having been privy to their 
transactions. 

We must now close this article: anxious expectation has 
been justly excited in England, and we have been desirous 
to afford as much information as we could from an official 
and therefore unquestionable source ; and as, from the nature 
of Major Sleeman’s Report, it is very improbable that it will 
ever be published in England in its present form, we have 
endeavoured to give a partial abstract, rather than a mere re- 
view. If the gratitude of the people of India is due to him 
who originated this great work, and to his equally energetic 
successor, it is no less due to those officers, who with per- 
severance, zeal and untiring application, almost without a 
parallel in Indian history, have aided and matured the exe- 
cution of the measures of government. It has been said of 
the Indian executive, that no sooner did an emergency occur 
than men rose up to meet it, and this has been proved in the 
present case. Major Sleeman, the originator of the compre- 
hensive schemes of operation against the Thugs, and, we be- 
lieve, the discoverer of their extended and united fraternity,— 


Mr. Smith, Major Borthwick, Mr. Frazer, Captain Reynolds, 
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with all those officers who have taken an active part in the 
execution of the measures against this fearful system of crime, 
deserve the highest consideration, not only from the govern- 
ment of India, but of England also. While others have earned 
distinction and the gratitude of their country in the field, the 
exertions of these men are no less entitled to reward, earned as 
it has been by arduous employment in the execution of one 
of the truest measures of utility, wisdom and benevolence 
which the British government has ever displayed to the peo- 
ple of India,—a measure which will ever rank with, and pro- 
bably exceeds in general benefit to the people, the abolition 
of Suttee, and confers immortal honour alike on its originator 
and those who have executed his intentions. 


END OF NUMBER TWENTY-NINE. 
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Stations. | Committed by Tried by | 
| | c 
= 
Jubulpoor .........-+-|/Mr. Frazer and Mr. Wardlow ....... sibilant Mr. Wild Wilder, Agent of Governor General ... 
Dhooleain Khandesh|Mr. Boy”, Magistrate.....+.....++++++ ceuniliaiiciel Mr. Kentish, Sessions Judge ........... o0e 00 
IndOOr ..cccc...cocces Major Borthwick........seseseseesenerereeeees ..|Colonel Stewart, Resident at Indoor ......... 
Dhooleain Khandesh|Major Hodges ........+.++ Sea iia .|Mr. Marriott, Sessions Judge.. eeee 
Jubulpoor ............|Captain Sleeman........ erecescece eocccescccesccoece Mr. Smith, Agent of Governor "Generale. 
I cnssasimmiinien Mr. Borthwick  cccess.ccccccccccccccccccsseccceses Messrs. Martin and Wellesly, Residents ...| 
|SAUQOL seveeeeeceeeees Captain Sleeman...... Cee eres aad .|Mr. Smith, Agent of Governor General...... 
|SUAQOL sessersereees --|Captain Sleeman, Messrs. McLeod and Wilson Ditto ....ecceeees ee eccteerereoceeeces soeees! 
Hyderabad........+++. Captain Reynolds .........+ ciemmiieald seseeeeee(Colonel Stewart, Resident cnidninnennansevded 
POORR § ....cccccccceres Mr. J. A. Baber .....-cccccsceess. see seccccceccessos Mr. Marriott, Sessions Judge...........-.s.«++! 
Cawnpoor ...ceseeeeee Mr. Wilson.... ST 
Ghazeepoor ....... --|Mr. J. P. Smith . secssececcees ecccocceeserccces eee-..|Mr. W. C. Smith, Sessions Judge ..... ......| 
Benares .occec...000..e/ MP. MOZTISON ceccccccccescccccceesccese iaeataincsaieasn Mr. Taylor, Sessions Judge.....seeseseeeeeseee! 
[Indoor ......00eeee.e- .. [Major Borthwick ....ccceccosceccecessceseessesees| Mie Bax, Resident ...essceserecseeesesssssesees 
lSaugor ...... +eeeeeeee/Captain Sleeman, Messrs. McLeod and Wilson|Mr. Smith, on of Governor General , 
a eeeseeeese --(Captain Sleeman  ...0+......seeeeseeeeees cccccvce{DIECO ceccccccereccccscorsrecccoes acesvcececesocses 
Captain Sleeman, Captain Reynolds, Messrs. : 
pobatpess sssseene McLeod and W a cee aah Ditto ..... eoeecccccccsecorcescccoocesesocoosses 
|Bareilly ......cccssseee Mr. Wilson ......... dbbentecnsneneset eccceee soseseees{SeSSIONS Judge, Bareilly....eceee seevceeseesess 
Sholapore ......c0+0. [Lieutenant Lumley........ssecsssseseeseeeeeessseee| Messrs. Bell and Gibson, Sessions Judges| 
Jubulpoor ........ seee[Captain Reynolds ...cccccccescssceccesceeeenccctes Honourable F. J. Shore .......+++«. secceccccees | 
Tarreedpoor .........|Mr. Martin, Magistrate ....sseessesceeseeseeeees ..|Mr. Cook, Judge......++.... eoececeeccoocecescose 
Chuprah ...ceeseeeee Captain Ramsay and Lieutenant Sleeman,.,...| Mr. Rewenshaw, Judge .+...+eceeeseeeeseeeees 
Jubulpoor —......... Captain Reynolds and Lieut. Brown, ete........|Mr. Frazer, Agent of Governor General...... 
Belehree  ..-++..++++.(Captain Elwall .......6+... sessesecssescceeeeeeeeee{/ SESSIONS COUTE seessceeeeeeeeeereeees eeeeeeeseees 
[Lucknow seseeeseseee|Captain Paton...cccceecssccseessssseeeeeseeeeeeeseee|{COlonel Low, Resident ss.-sseessesees cecccees 
Belehree  .......... --|\Captain Elwall .......... siianninit ccccccecccccesces| SESSIONS COUrt. . cecccecesccccovceesssscccecvcece 
Chuprah .. ...006... Captain Ramsay .......cssessecseseesecsessseeeeeeee|Mr. Admy, Judge ...00...+6 saphaenencasseniness 
MYSOFe secsereeeees eee|Captain Elwall .....c.csccsooee ssveceeveseceesecees/Colonel Cabbon, Commissioner ....+.000++++«+ 
Sholapore .......+...| Lieutenant Lumley......sceseceeeseeeeessceeeees ...|Messrs. Bell and Gibson, Judges .......++++. 
Seringapatam ...... Captain Vallancey ....ccecccesceseeseesseceseeeerss Mr. Boilum, Judge .......++..++ eovesces ececcrece 
DED ccccccece sereeee cof DEED ccccccccecceccesccccsses erccccccccsscccccccesecs Ditto ......+. erecccecccccescccoocces coccecccsccsces 
|Berhampoor ....... --/Captains Lewis and Whiteford porees ecocescoesels GE, Judge... paetnosecnsesntniene sawenees 
Dharwar......+++...++-/Captain Burrows,.....+++e0++ ccccccevecccees eceece oo|Mr. Legcyt, ditto cccccrsscesecsceresseeceees es] 
ee eoee-| Lieutenant Mills ......cee.ssees wiitiiitaenieiaae iE: cccrnbesmiainepeuie enoeneeanee 
Jubulpoor cee | Major Sleeman, Captain Reynolds, and Lieu-) | yy, Frazer, Agent of Governor General | 
tenant Brown ...+0...seeeeeeeeseseees tite 
RE canes Lieutenant Mills.......cccccceccssceccecceee sasaanen Mr. Landsay, Judge .........cccecsssseeeseeees 
Bangalore ....... ++.+-|Captain Elwall .....seeceeesss ccccccccscccecce ..++.|Colonel Cabbon, Commissioner ...........++ ol 
Chuprah ..seeesseeee Captain Ramsay......ccccess.seeeeers ececesoccece «-|Mr. Garstin, Judge soe......ceeeeeeeeesees ocecces 
Meerut .....++ eocece --|Lieutenant Mills.........seseeeeeese cccccccccccessc[ Mike Ghymer, GittO .....ccccccccscceseeee ceevcees 
Moorshodabad ....../Captain Whiteford .........seseceeeceeeeerseceeeees Mr. C, Garstin, ditto .....cceccseeeeseeererees 
Dacca... os.sseeeeeess+/Lieutenant Sleeman ...,..+sseesseceeecereeres csee[DIttO secrescocscccccccccrereesecceeseresercseoes es 
Jubulpoor ....+0...00+ Captain Reynolds ....ccscececeeseeeeeeserenes .+-+-|Mr. Frazer, Agent of Governor General...... 
Gangam .eeeeeesseee eee|Captain Vallancey ........ceecseessseeeeeeceesecees| MIs Bannerman «eeseeeeeeses Sovcseccccsccooosecs 
Ditto .....cccccecssceee|DittO ..ccccccccccccscesoveccccvesssecceserscescceseee|DIttO sereccecceeeeees erreccccvseccccccoocs eeeeeess 
Meerut ....ccccsceeees/ Lieutenant Mills,.......cccccsseesesseeseceeesssoee| MI. —_ Judge... coecceees ceecccccccesceses 
Jubulpoor .......eeee- eocccccccceccosscccccces epeseenencessodobescesesecs eecceclecccccscccecccecesecs sesecececoseces eoccccccescecesoes 
Vizigapatam .........]. beeeedien eeeqseagodsneesoese euanecsosens Sccebabencnscesaeenestentanaseenen paenenededeianeetsebeneeatemetiees 
Bangalore ........ oh PTT ri eee secece novees eeces 
Jubulpoor ....ceeceeesleee evcceccece cccceccee eececcees seeeveceeceses ceccccccece cloccccccersecee os seeecssseeeeserereees scccceece eccccees 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


Christian Morals. By the Rev. W. Sewe tt, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. London, 
Burns. 


THE mention of Oxford Professors naturally suggests Pu- 
seyism: we hasten to declare that it is not our intention to 
enter upon that debateable ground: its precise situation be- 
tween Popery and Protestantism, where it joins and where it 
diverges from the territories of what is called the High Church, 
where again the High Church fades into the Low, we leave for 
others to settle ; and of disputants there are assuredly enough. 
We confess that we prefer regarding the scene and the combat- 
ants at some little distance. We threaten them with neither 
proofs nor impugnments of the apostolical succession, nor 
lectures on the ancient fathers, nor nice distinctions on the 
subject of transubstantiation, nor abstruse metaphysical spe- 
culations on the inferior efficacy of prayer from the east or 
from the west. On such questions it would be unfair to in- 
terfere with the University of Oxford ; that learned body have 
hitherto (with very few exceptions) steered so remarkably 
clear of topics which interest the world, that we feel it were 
a shame to dispute with them the quiet possession of such 
very limited fields of speculation as they have been satisfied 
to occupy. 
A treatise however on ethics, reviewing moreover some- 
what compendiously the philosophy of the day, as well as of 
VOL, XV.—N®, XXX. x 
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other times, apparently outsteps these limits, and primd facie 
at least challenges general criticism. It is true that Professor 
Sewell takes high ground, disowning the jurisdiction of any 
lay, or as far as we can see, clerical tribunal; nay more, of 
reason herself; nor will we drag him before a court whose 
jurisdiction he denies, except on those occasions when he has 
so far waived his privileges as to address it. We cannot but 
think, however, that a fair opportunity is offered us of giving 
some idea of the tone which Oxford Professors of the present 
day are not afraid to assume, of their mode of investigating 
truth, and of their style of reasoning, when they occasionally 
so far condescend to the rationalizing spirit of this age. 

We begin by quoting, slightly abridged, Prof. Sewell’s in- 
troductory address to the young reader. We must premise, 
that throughout the book he supposes the young reader to be 
acquainted with almost every system of philosophy which 
has appeared in the world, and indeed with most of the arts 
and sciences ; to be capable of seeing the force of his subtlest 
arguments, of understanding his most recondite allusions, and 
of entering into his abstrusest speculations; in fact, old enough 
to appreciate him where he is right, but not sufficiently ma- 
tured to judge where he may be wrong. This might seem to 
be a somewhat nice point in the progress of the human in- 
tellect, but it will sufficiently appear that Professor Sewell, far 
from regarding it as such, does not in fact consider any man 
of education not to be of this age. 

After enumerating with much prophetic skill various minor 
delinquencies, of which the reader may probably be guilty, 
such as ‘ skipping’ etc., he mounts to the climax of moral 
guilt, of which his book may be the innocent cause :— 


** You will perhaps criticise and judge me in all things instead of do- 
cilely submitting to be guided by me and overruled, and if I happen to 
coincide with yourself, you will go away flattered and confirmed in your 
opinion of your own wisdom. In the mean time I cannot rebuke you for 
your levity, nor rouse yuu to attention, nor reduce you to humility by 
showing your own ignorance.........++. You will have lost an opportunity of 
doing right, and have made your conscience more insensible to warnings, 
and learnt to practise contempt for your teachers, and to look on questions 
of right and wrong, virtue and vice, as things to be talked of and argued 
about, not for practice and self-denial, and your condemnation will be 
more certain and your punishment more severe because the knowledge 
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will have been placed before your eyes, and you will have failed to profit 
by it.” 

It might have been supposed that the difference of opinion 
which prevails in the world concerning the precise boundaries 
of right and wrong would render some little discussion de- 
sirable before settling every point of practice; we are here 
distinctly told, however, that our duty is to practise, not to 
dispute; that Professor Sewell may possibly condescend to 
argue with us presently, but strictly as a favour. To ques- 
tion his authority is to question that of the Church, But does 
every clergyman tell us what Prof. Sewell does? If he does 
not, it appears that he ought so to do. 

«« T will tell you first what the clergyman of your parish will or ought 
to say to you, when you are beset with doubts............ It may be his 
words may be different from these, but these are what he ought to utter.” — 
Page 24. 


His words are these :— 

** You believe me now to be your proper religious instructor in your 
duty both to God and man: to have in my hands your manual of Christian 
ethics: to know best the proper mode of making you good, wise and 
happy ; because your parents and the laws of the land have told you this. 
It is a wise and adequate reason. But God has given you not only a heart 
to obey and trust in them, but a mind capable of understanding in many 
cases the reasons of their injunctions. It is one thing, and a great thing, 
to do what rightful authority commands us to do: it is another thing added 
on to this as an ornament, and indulgence and confirmation, and guide, to 
see the wisdom and rectitude of the command. And now that you are doing 
your duty in putting confidence in me, I will do my duty in showing that 
you are entitled to it. I will produce to you my title-deeds. I will indulge 
you with a sight of my commission from God: prove to you that I am no 
pretender,” etc. etc. 

After looking with some anxiety through the speech for the 
promised proof, we conclude that it is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage—it is certainly in no other. 

«* How came we [the clergymen} here? Did we come among you our- 
selves without any authority to send us? Should I be permitted to preach 
in this pulpit, or to minister at this altar, if I came and claimed a right to 
do so of my own will? No—before any of us could venture to do this, we 
received a special and most solemn commission from the heads and rulers 
of this body or society, of which I need not tell you that the name is the 
Church. They delegated to us the power to which, if you would ever be- 
come good, you must have recourse at our hands,” etc.—Page 26. 


Other assertions of the same sort follow. We cannot but 
x2 
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enter into the mortification of the good student, who having 
done well in faith, was promised to be put into reason by 
way of a change, on finding that the much-anticipated proof 
turned out to be but a repetition of former assertions, and 
simply a tax on his faith after all. 

It appears then that no clergyman, much less other indivi- 
dual, has a right to interpret the doctrines of the Church 
(i.e. the Church of England) differently from Prof.Sewell ; that 
the Church alone has a right to interpret Scripture; that Scrip- 
ture alone can interpret the will of God. We have thus an 
adamantine chain continued from Providence to Prof. Sewell, 
the attempt to break the last link of which is (as far as we can 
collect) as sinful as the attempt to break the first or any other, 
and will equally draw down upon the offender the thundering 
« excommunicabo vos,” or rather “ excommunicati estis,”— 
the maximum of force which the Oxford thunders have as yet 
attained. 

We have no intention of combating such unanswerable 
arguments ; it is Aigeon only— 

* Jovis qui fulmina contra 
Tot paribus strepuit clypeis, tot inhorruit armis.” 

We claim no faith, we threaten no condemnation, and 
therefore fairly own we have no weapons wherewith to fight 
the learned Professor. Occasionally however he condescends 
to lay aside his bolts, and to invite us to the combat with 
equal weapons. On such occasions only will we encounter 
him, observing, in the words of Friar Tuck to the chivalrous 
antagonist, who would fain doff helm and shield and engage 
him with quarter-staff, that “ however much we may respect 
his valour, we deem wondrous lightly of his discretion.” 

We proceed to give a few specimens of Professor Sewell’s 
style of reasoning. It is somewhat difficult to extract the 
thread of argument, intertwined as it always is with extra- 
neous matter, but we will endeavour to perform the task with 
patience and fairness. 

He begins by calling upon us to reflect that we were once 
very little children, and to suppose ourselves in that situation. 

“« You are not wise, otherwise you would not need instruction; nor strong, 
for you cannot preserve your life without assistance; nor experienced,” 
etc.— Page 7. 
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He adds with equal truth, that at that time of our life we 
have probably not travelled far from home, and are by no 
means acquainted with the heavenly bodies, etc. To all this 
we cheerfully assent, anxious to observe what he is about to 
deduce from our infantine state: we are here addressed, be it 
remembered, as infants, neither as Puseyitical infants, nor as 
Methodistical infants, nor as Mahomedan infants, nor as in- 
fants without any God in the world; every weakness enume- 
rated is common to all infants. It is pleasing to see the 
learned Professor resting his argument on so wide a basis. 
He now proceeds to show that at that interesting age “our 
whole existence depends on the belief of testimony.” 

“ First then consider what takes place whenever you eat or drink; and 
eat and drink you must often, or you will certainly die. Now what do you 
know of your food? You have never seen it prepared ; you see little of its 
contents, still less of its effects upon your frame. You take it on the testi- 
mony of those who serve it up to you—of the servant, the cook, the baker,” 
etc. etc.— Page 8. 


And he adds, that to make a point of analysing our food 
before eating it,—to say nothing of our not knowing how to do 
so,—would end ere long in our starvation. Now we will 
concede that belief is a condition of our infantine existence, 
and is natural to that stage of the human mind. [Whether 
childish belief be an instinct of itself, as Professor Sewell 
maintains, or whether it spring from association, the con- 
necting of fact with testimony, because in some cases it has 
been observed to accompany it, we will not at present discuss. ] 
We next come to the following passage : 


“* And therefore I say to you, that when good and wise men,—when 
any men come forward and assert anything, however strange and mysterious, 
the first thought should be, not to reject the testimony because the fact is 
strange, but to incline to admit the fact, because testimony is the natural 
channel for conveying such knowledge to man.” 


We have no objection that our first thought should be to 
believe any testimony, provided we have a right to correct 
it by our second, though we prefer the shorter process of 
doubting any thing improbable at once; we object, how- 
ever, to the ambiguity of the expression “ however strange 
and mysterious.” Should the matter communicated to the 
child be simply strange and mysterious, there will be no 
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great harm in his believing it, at least until he arrives at years 
of discretion; and he almost always will believe it; but not so 
if it be contrary to his experience: a child will take his 
father’s word for anything going on in the planets, or for the 
existence of mermaids or any impossible sea-monsters, espe- 
cially if he be inland-born ; but should the same father inform 
him that he had jumped over a house, or struck a cricket- 
ball a mile, here his experience begins to bear, and he disbe- 
lieves his father, as he ought, and as it is natural for him 
to do. 

«« What, then, you will ask, am I to be credulous, superstitious, a listener 
to old wives’ fables? Am I to have no discernment, no judgement of my 
own? I answer that you ought to be credulous—a listener to everything— 
to exercise no judgement of your own in opposition to accredited testimony. 
Do not begin with doubting, but begin with believing. Belief is natural, 
doubt is not ; belief is a virtue, doubt is a sin It is better to have the 
mind filled with innocent fairy tales and visions of the fancy, than to keep 
it empty and cold and lonely without an occupant.”—Page 11. 

Considerable laxity of reasoning cannot but be apparent in 
this passage. The four propositions which we have marked 
in Italics appear totally unconnected; and the first is the 
only one which has been proved. Under some circumstances 
we can no more help doubting, than under others believing. 
Why then is belief more natural than doubt? We must en- 
deavour to explain Professor Sewell to our readers. From 
other parts of his book we gather, that he considers belief to 
be an instinct of the mind as distinguished from reason, which 
comes after it and brings doubt and another kind of belief in 
its train. Belief then in this sense is instinctive or natural 
(to let him choose his own expressions), doubt is not: we 
submit that he must mean this, or be talking nonsense! So 
far then settled, a connecting link appears wanting to join on 
the two following propositions, “ belief is a virtue, doubt is a 
sin.” We can conceive no other link than this—“ whatever 
is natural (or instinctive) is virtuous; whatever is not, is sin- 
ful.” Assuming this, we have thus the four propositions sa- 
tisfactorily connected ; it is true that the link we have sup- 
plied would lead us to some very extraordinary conclusions ; 
this we cannot help. The omission was Prof. Sewell’s, and 
he cannot find fault with us if we have done our best to sup- 


ply it. 
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We will consider it proved then, that “ belief is a virtue, 
doubt is a sin;” and moreover that falsities in our minds are 
better than nothing, and by no means bar the entrance of 
truth; we then see no reason for refusing to go with Pro- 
fessor Sewell to the end of the chapter, where he arrives at 
this rule ; that it is our general duty to “ believe in and obey 
“ our parents, to believe in and obey our king, and never 
* dispute their voice.” But there is an exception, which we 
are to be told in the next chapter. 

The next chapter opens with various assertions respecting 
“certain men who lived 1500 years ago, of whom Professor 
“ Sewell had before spoken (before he commenced addressing 
“us as infants generally).” 

** They were no relations to your family, yet are very near relations to 
yourself. They had no money, and never knew that such a being as you 
would be born; and yet they laboured to preserve, and succeeded in trans- 
mitting for you, a greater inheritance than any earthly monarch ever ac- 
cumulated for his son. Many more facts might be stated of them: not 
the least, that it is their testimony to which in the present day we must 
look back through a long mist of years whenever we want to know what 
is good or evil—what will make us happy—how we should all try to be- 
come what we all wish to become, perfect instead of imperfect, strong 
instead of weak, pure instead of impure, wise instead of fools. These men 
are also the persons to whom you must look, by whose testimony you 
must abide.”—Page 18. 

This is almost too much for gravity : what have certain men, 
however worthy, wholived 1500 yearsago, to do with our duties 
to our parents and governors, as deduced from our infantine 
condition? From what condition common to humanity does 
it follow that we are to abide by their testimony, more than 
by that of any other men who lived at any other time? This 
is the most ludicrously isolated assertion which we ever re- 
member to have met with in the course of a pretended argu- 
ment. When Professor Sewell commenced arguing on gene- 
ral principles he laid aside his authority, nor will we suffer 
him to resume it at pleasure; we therefore set aside, as we 
have a strict argumentative right to do, his unsupported 
assertion that we are bound by the authority of certain men 
who lived 1500 years ago, as absolutely worth nothing, and 
proceed. 

We quote the next passage :— 
“* When a person of any kind comes to you seriously with any statement 
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whatever, never turn away in contempt without examining it, unless it be 
contradictory, positively contradictory to something which you have been told 
before and by better testimony. If it be not contradictory, it may be some- 
thing which may be true.” —Page 16. 

That is to say, if it be contradictory it cannot. We are here 
virtually told to turn away in contempt from any person who 
shall tell us anything contradictory to what has been told us 
on better authority. And we are told that such is actually our 
duty, in a dozen places throughout the book. It absolutely 
follows then that we are to listen to no stranger who shall tell 
us anything contradictory to the testimony of our parents or the 
state; for that the testimony of either is better than a stranger’s 
there can be no dispute, at least with Professor Sewell. 

We proceed to apply this principle, which would very much 

curtail the labours of those excellent men the missionaries— 
for it appears, strictly speaking, that they havearight to address 
themselves only to the kings or governors of the states they 
visit, kings and governors alone being endowed with the right 
of private judgement ; the testimony of the state is better than 
that of strangers ; nor can a conscientious Mahommedan Jisten 
to their assertion of their own authority, contradictory as it 
is to the testimony of the state. We think, then, that we are 
entitled to Prof. Sewell’s concurrence, when we propose that 
in all cases the ambassador should unite with his peculiar 
functions the office of missionary. But it may be asked, are 
we emancipated at no age from our parents and the state? 
From the state we conclude never, nor indeed does Professor 
Sewell hint at any age when we are at liberty to set up our 
own judgement against that of our parents; whether even 
after their death we know not. The rationalist, he observes, 
who— 
*« Allows the right to judge of truth in all things, must be compelled either 
to admit that the child is born with as much power of discernment as the 
adult, or to fix, as Locke tries to do, some period when these powers are de- 
veloped—say at the age of twenty-one. He must either treat an infant as 
a sage, or declare that at some fixed period his mind suddenly expands, and 
he is released from all obligations to listen to men wiser than himself; this 
is the dilemma of rationalism.” 

Professor Sewell settles this question by declaring that at 
no age is any man released from the obligation of listening 
to those who are wiser than himself; we conclude those wiser 
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than himself to be his parents, otherwise the expression is 
somewhat vague, and would leave more to the individual’s 
discretion than were safe, viz. to decide who might be and 
who might not be wiser than himself. 

To apply this principle once more, it was clearly the duty 
of every Jew to “ turn away in contempt” from a teacher who 
contradicted that received maxim of his law “ an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,” nor was any youth justified in be- 
lieving the assertion of the author of Christianity, that his 
authority was of God, in contradiction to the testimony of his 
parents who declared that it was not. We will give Professor 
Sewell the benefit of miracles, but then only eye-witnesses 
were at liberty to believe, no man having a right to become a 
Christian from being told of them in opposition to the testi- 
mony of the state or his parents, who either denied the facts 
or ascribed them to Beelzebub. It will not be contended that 
there was anything supernatural in the appearance of the au- 
thor of Christianity which appealed immediately to the convic- 
tion. It appears then that the principles inculcated by a Pro- 
fessor of Christian morals are such as, if strictly and fairly 
applied, would have excluded Christianity from the world, 
and would now effectually stay its further progress. 

Professor Sewell evidently regrets that he was not born 
1500 years ago, when he might actually have conversed in the 
flesh with the greatest of the human species, the veritable 
fathers of the Church. We think that some three centuries 
before he would have been still more fortunately placed. How 
congenial to his soul would have been the atmosphere of the 
Sanhedrim, the holy abhorrence of heresy, the high and un- 
compromising intolerance of Caiaphas! how triumphantly 
would their united efforts have carried the day against the 
semi-liberal party of Gamaliel! how inexpressible would have 
been their scorn at the sinful and rationalizing toleration of 
Pilate, who in the face of every proof of heresy still “ found 
no fault in that man!” 

But Prof. Sewell appears to have some faint glimmering 
suspicion, that a something, he knows not what, in his argu- 
ment may give rise to the cavils of sceptics (i.e. such persons 
as are not Puseyites), and proceeds to explain ; in doing which 
he makes the matter if possible worse, He tells us, first, 
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that if we are not Christians, he has no intention of address- 
ing us; and subsequently, finding even this insufficient to 
clear him of his embarrassments, he adds, that if we are not 
members of the church he has no intention of addressing us. 

Now all this time he has been addressing us as members of 
the human species: he began by addressing us as infants, enu- 
merating wants and weaknesses common to every infant that 
is born; and proceeded to deduce duties which necessarily 
arose from the infantine condition of every man, viz. depend- 
ence on his parents, or those who take care of him. Can any- 
thing surpass the absurdity of telling us subsequently that 
he addresses us only as the children of parents of a certain 
creed? Can the most faithful and least intelligent of young 
Sewellites fail to perceive that an argument which has been 
addressed to him as an infant, applied equally to every infant 
Methodist or Mussulman ? 

We will give another specimen of Professor Sewell’s style 
of reasoning. In case of a dispute among pastors of various 
denominations respecting their claims to our soul, we being 
of the church— 

“ You must ask, not the clergyman, but all the others who come to you, 
to produce their credentials. I say, not the clergyman; for you have fully 
sufficient reason, in the witness of your parent and of the state, to believe 
he is right until he is proved to be wrong.” 

But are we to listen to any proofs? It appears not; that 
would indeed be to contradict a foregone conclusion. It is 
only with an illustration by which Professor Sewell proceeds 
to fortify his former argument, that we have at present to do. 

** Men do not take up the title-deeds of their estates ; do not come forth 
before a judge with a busy, bustling, meddling, officious offer to prove their 
right to a property, until that right is disputed; until it is disputed not 
merely generally, suspiciously, vaguely, but by a positive distinct charge of 
a flaw in some specified point, and that charge made by a party, who, if 
you do not refute him, will turn you out and take possession. Until the 
charge wears this aspect, a judge would refuse to hear the cause, and a 
man in his senses will say nothing, do nothing, but remain firm and se- 
cure on the ground of prescription. And so with regard to knowledge : 
for knowledge is a possession ; and belief is a great good.” —Page 22. 

But is our belief knowledge? This is the fact which he who 
impugns our belief, impugns: if it be false, it is not knowledge 
or property, or of use to us or any one; what cares he or we 
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then about our title-deeds? or how can he possibly wish to 
enter into possession? This is no illustration except upon 
the veriest petitio principii. He who impugns our creed or 
any part of it, tells us that our supposed treasure which we so 
carefully guard, is in reality a noxious and contagious thing, 
as all false things are, which must more or less affect our 
mental health. Does he not then give us painful cause at 
least to listen to him? 

Again, 

‘* Brought up therefore to believe the church, continue in it. Till a man 
impugns that belief, allow no doubt to intrude; and if doubt does intrude, 
reject it without seeking an answer; you do not need one. When aman 
is found to impugn it, ask him first if he proposes to give you anything 
instead ?””— Page 23. 


On the same subject subsequently :— 


«‘ What then, are we to close our eyes against the truth? No, but 
against a doubt; not against that which comes as a positive statement, 
affirming some new fact, but against that which would overturn existing 
belief without substituting anything in its place.” —Page 331. 


And this principle is actually applied to the case of a So- 
cinian endeavouring to diminish the belief of a Churchman, 
a Deist that of a Socinian. “The Socinian is bound to turn 
away his ears.” Page 332. “ Inthe same manner a Mahomedan 
would answer an Atheist.”—-A Christian gives him a new 
creed instead of the old one, and exchange is no robbery.— 
It is perfectly certain then that no Protestant has a right to 
induce the Papist to disbelieve in transubstantiation—it is to 
diminish his belief—he now believes the bread to be both 
bread and flesh—to persuade him that it is only bread is to 
substitute nothing for that which you take away. 

We quote another argumentative passage, addressed to a 
doubting young Christian :— 

“* T ask you if at the very first sight this does not seem to be a mark of 
knowledge not invented by man? Man could not invent for man a system 
of belief so full, as you are here told, of contradictions and perplexities. ... 
Once more, these powers (claimed by the Puseyites) are very great, they 
are even awful—if not truly conferred by God, they are blasphemously as- 
sumed by man, I ask you, does this seem to indicate a human invention? 
Impostors indeed have endeavoured to subdue the minds of their followers 
by vague threats and promises, which cannot be proved of the Divine fa- 
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vour. But the promise of communicating to man the Divine nature itself, 
of bringing down the Deity from heaven, and infusing his own spirit into 
the souls of miserable mortals ; this, which is nothing more than the every- 
day promise of the Church—is it not so awful, so tremendous, that we 
scarcely bear to hear it, except in familiar words which scarcely touch 
the ear? Should we not expect that such a lie, if lie it be, if God has 
never sanctioned the offer, must long since have drawn down vengeance 
on the blasphemer, instead of being preserved for 1800 years as a great and 
holy treasure, the very Palladium of the Church, the corner-stone of the 
Christian faith, the salt of the earth?” —Page 27. 


Were not the Egyptian priests in the habit of infusing the 
spirit of God into a variety of animals and vegetables, such as 
cats, onions, etc.? ‘They had the advantage of greater contra- 
dictions and perplexities ; their blasphemy was superior to the 
blasphemy of the church (supposed for argument sake) ; they 
could therefore wield the arguments of magnitude of imposi- 
tion and impunity from the Divine vengeance with greater 
force than Prof. Sewell :—this is a most unfortunate argument ! 
as members of the church we cannot help praying for preser- 
vation from our friends. 

We have performed our promise of giving one or two 
specimens of Professor Sewell’s style of reasoning, enough, 
we think, to free us from the task of seriously arguing with 
him any longer; we propose to be somewhat eclectic with 
regard to the rest of his book, notwithstanding his severe 
denunciations against eclecticism generally. In fact the book 
is one which defies answer or refutation as a whole, being 
absolutely deficient in Prof. Sewell’s own criterion of excellence 
—unity.” It is made up of attempts at reasoning and illus- 
tration, authoritative denunciations and warnings, some few 
prophecies occasionally thrown in, and a number of extraor- 
dinary speculations and deep metaphysical mysteries, in our 
opinion (and we feel sure he will appreciate the compliment) 
fully worthy of some at least of the fathers of the church. 
The connexion of this mass of materials we conclude to be 
reserved for the eye of faith. 

We shall make selections nearly at random, to give some 
idea of a book which, seriously speaking, deserves notice 
simply as a curiosity of literature. We begin by an instance 
of Professor Sewell’s happiness of illustration. On the sub- 
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ject of all infants being objects of the Divine wrath, he ob- 
serves :— 

** I do not ask you to consider if there be not more mysteries of the same 
kind—more cases within your own experience where men, and boys, and 
children may be objects of aversion and anger to others, without being 
aware of it themselves, or having done anything to deserve it by their own 
will and deed—more cases where common people may be rejoicing in hope 
and triumph over beings who ought really to be pitied.” 


Now it is perfectly certain that no man or boy can become 
the object of undeserved anger to another, except through the 
moral obliquity or ignorance of that other; nor do common 
people rejoice over those who deserve pity, except in igno- 
rance of their real situation. Does Prof. Sewell then attri- 
bute ignorance or moral obliquity to the Deity? if neither, 
this is no illustration. 

We are under the necessity of passing over some rather 
original remarks on the subject of education, and must con- 
tent ourselves with observing that Prof. Sewell proves, with his 
usual clearness, that “ man has no right to educate man, but 
God alone—that is, the church”—that is, the Oxford Trac- 
tarians, to use synonymous expressions,—and proceed to his 
review of the philosophy of the day. We cannot help quoting 
however, en passant, a passage which most amusingly disposes 
of the internal evidences of Christianity and all the ingenious 
writers on them, en masse :— 


« Accept the statements of the church of Christ, not on its voice, but on 
the internal evidence of their correctness, and what becomes of your love 
and respect and allegiance, and all the other moral affections which a poor 
miserable blind child owes to a great, good and glorious body—the blessing 
of the world?” etc.—Page 62. 


Of Prof. Sewell’s competency to the task which he ap- 
proaches, some idea may have been formed: we can only say 
that his confidence and dogmatism bear to it an inverse ratio : 
we cannot resist giving a slight outline of the very compen- 
dious plan of operations by which he demolishes all the phi- 
losophy of the day, and erects Puseyism or Sewellism in its 
place. He divides the philosophy of the day into rationalism, 
eclecticism and syncreticism, each of which he demonstrates 
to be absurd in the following manner. Rationalism is the 
characteristic of the German school, though fayoured by many 
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English writers, and among them by Locke. First then you 
may be a rationalist :— 

“ You‘say to yourself, ‘I have reason. Reason was given me to be 
exerted. What is the use of it, if I am not to search out truth? I will 
become an independent inquirer, an original thinker. Truth, not the opi- 
nion of others, is to be my object and rule.’ So said Locke ; so said Rous- 
seau ; so says Mr. Owen; so says every leader of error that ever founded 
a pernicious system either in morals or religion. They are all ardent ad- 
mirers of truth. There can scarcely be a surer sign that their theory will 
prove a lie. It is astrange paradox, is it not? and yet let us see if it is false. 
Truth—and here lies the fallacy—has two distinct meanings.” —Page 64. 

Professor Sewell then promises, with perfect confidence, to 
answer the somewhat ancient and apparently puzzling ques- 
tion which wiser men have been satisfied to ask—“‘ What is 
truth?” And here we feel it impossible not to contrast the 
caution which angels are said to observe, with the temerity of 
a different class of beings, in treading on certain ground.— 
It appears that the two distinct meanings of truth are the fol- 
lowing :— 

** In the one sense, then, truth means the eternal, unchangeable, infinite, 
self-existing, unconditional nature of Almighty God, from whom all created 
things proceeded..... What seems right to him is right, absolutely and eter- 
nally ; what seems good is good; what seems evil is evil. It is all ¢rue; 
that is, accords with his law, and can never be changed.””— Page 65. 

The meaning of this passage we take to be, “ Truth means 
that which is true.” 

But secondly, 

“Truth also means accordance with the fancies of individual men,.”’— 
Page 65. [The Italics are Prof. Sewell’s.] 

Hence it appears that Locke and the rationalists generally 
have always erred in supposing that truth did not mean that 
which was true, but that which was in accordance with the 

Sancies of individual men. This is the promised explanation 
of the paradox and refutation of the rationalists. We have 
no intention of defending Locke against the cavils of (we 
verily believe) a resuscitated schoolman, nor would it in the 
least affect us if we heard, what we think by no means im- 
probable, of the recurrence of that glorious event—the burn- 
ing him in effigy at Oxford. 

But how are we to attain to what is true, and not in accord- 
ance with the fancies of individual men? We are subsequently 
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told that truth is synonymous with “ plurality in unity ” (qui 
legit intelligat). 

** Give you one teacher and one only, in whom you have implicit confi- 
dence, and receive from him upon faith all that he tells you; and here you 
have what you want, unity of source for the system which you hold, Let 
that system contain the opposite laws, and counteracting influences required 
by your moral nature; and here you have the Plurality of axioms or prin- 
ciples.” —Page 85. 

But what teacher are we to choose? It appears that we are 
bound to give our confidence to the first teacher into whose 
hands we fall, whether by our parents’ choice or accident ; 
should several teachers offer themselves simultaneously no 
positive rule is given, but we collect that it is our duty in such 
a case to choose the most dogmatical, and apparently self-con- 
tradictory. 

We can pardon the reader should he here pause a while in 
distrust, balancing contending probabilities; or, as David 
Hume has it, whether it be more consistent with his expe- 
rience that reviewers should misrepresent, or moral philoso- 
phers and teachers of youth write as we describe Prof. Sewell 
to do. We can only say, let him who doubts read: it is so 
set down. That aman more competent to fill the chair of moral 
philosophy could not be found in Oxford, is indeed incredible ; 
but the supposition, that at that University (in Cambridge 
we believe it to be otherwise) merit has in fact little chance 
against interest, would account for even such a phenomenon 
of self-sufficient incompetency in a chair as Prof, Sewell, But 
to rationalize is not only foolish but sinful, 

«* Let us bigotedly adhere to our own crude generalizations in the face 
of other general principles put before us by parents, by friends, by the state, 
by learning, by goodness, by piety, in books and buildings, and solemn 
rites,—principles covered, as Plato says, with the hoar of 1800 years..., 


and beside the intellectual folly, there is added the clear moral guilt of ir- 
reverence, ingratitude,”’ etc.—Page 65. 


But Professor Sewell moreover turns rationalism into ridi- 
cule by putting two or three cases; we take the shortest: 
but we cannot help remarking that this adoption of the 
weapon of ridicule is exceedingly incautious, and, to say the 
least of it, playing with edged tools. 


** Dear little independent original thinker! once more. Let us put you in 
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the way of acquiring a knowledge of geology. There is a gravel-pit at the 
back of the house; a chalk-pit on one side; a river with good steep banks 
within a mile, and coal-pits in abundance on all sides. Every morning a 
dumb nurse—dumb, for if she talks you will be guided by her authority 
and lose your liberty of judgement,—will take you to these, put you down, 
—for if she guides you to this place or that, she will bias your mind,—and 
you shall run about by yourself, and collect your geological observations.” 
—Page 72. 


Now if a rationalist means a man who never reads a book, 
who rejects every fact which he has not tested by his senses, 
and would build up a science without in the least degree 
availing himself of the labours of other men, we admit that he 
is justly the object of Professor Sewell’s ridicule, and probably 
some such individuals may be found in Bedlam ; but his 
object in the present chapter is professedly to overthrow what 
he calls the German mode of philosophizing, one moreover of 
somewhat extensive and ancient prevalence, the parent and 
nurse of every science—that of both observing for ourselves, 
and exercising our judgement on the observations and thoughts 
of others: this is in fact the mode of philosophizing which 
Professor Sewell has shown to be absurd and sinful at every 
time of life ; we must therefore consider the case of the little 
boy and the chalk-pit as a piece of isolated facetiousness ; and 
acknowledge that the idea of addressing Bacon, Locke, Géthe, 
and a hundred others whom the world have considered to be 
men, “as dear little independent original thinkers,” is very 
happily conceived, and that no one could so address them with 
greater effect than Professor Sewell. In truth his quarrel 
with the rationalist is not for shutting his ears, but listening 
to both sides instead of one: should the little orthodox geo- 
logist encounter Dr. Buckland in his rambles, and should Dr. 
Buckland inform him concerning certain Ichthyosauri not 
believed in by his nurse, it would be his duty to ask the 
officious stranger with a contemptuous countenance, how he 
could possibly know as much about the matter as she did, to 
say nothing of his father and mother ? 

We next come to eclecticism. 


“* You cannot therefore in the study of ethics [and his arguments equally 
apply to all others] become an original thinker—God forbid! or in other 
words a rationalist, such as German philosophers would wish you to be ; 
but you have another choice—you may become an eclectic as it is called ; 
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and to eclecticism you will be kindly invited, if you go to France.”— 
Page 79. 


Eclecticism is the combination of fragments selected with- 
out discrimination. 

** So modern architects propose to build a perfect cathedral, by taking 
the spire of Salisbury, the nave of Canterbury, the cloisters of Gloucester, 
etc. and to form them into one monster. So a poet might plan a poem, to 
include the solemnity of Milton, the humour of Shakespeare. . . the elegant 
witticisms of the last new novel, side by side with the awfulness of the 
warnings of the Bible. This is eclecticism.””—Page 79. 


If it be such, it is clearly absurd. Again— 


** An eclectic, if he is to be really and truly an eclectic, can have no one 
common idea under which to arrange the fragments which he pilfers from 
a variety of systems. If he has such a common fundamental idea, then that 
idea is his own system, and he is a rationalist, not an eclectic.” —Page 83. 


But rationalism was before shown to be absurd; and the 
learned Professor rejoices in all the triumphs of a “ Q. E. D.” 

We congratulate him on the extensive demolition which he 
has accomplished; not only have the German and French 
systems of philosophy fallen before him, but in fact most 
other things in the world, and among them certainly all ima- 
ginative works of art. For instance, can we suppose that 
the sculptor of the Apollo Belvidere was born with ideas? If 
not, he must have collected all his ideas from observation ; did 
he select such ideas as suited his purpose and combine them 
under the influence of one fundamental idea? he was then an 
eclectic and (double sin) a rationalist. Or (the only remain- 
ing supposition) was every supposed imaginative work of art 
in reality a portrait ? 

The next chapter thus commences,— 


“‘ Eclecticism therefore, or the French philosophy of the day, being 
abandoned, together with the German principle of original thinking, is 
there no other form in which you may study the science of ethics with 
mischief to yourself and damage to the cause of truth? One other still re- 
mains—you may become a syncretist.””—Page 91. 

“« Syncreticism is a mixing together of things which ought to be kept 
distinct.” 


This is certainly very wrong. Under the head of syncreticism 
come the removal of landmarks, the intermarrying with the 
Canaanites, the reconciling of religious differences, toleration 
VOL, XV.—N®, XXX. ¥ 
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and peace-making generally, and many other sinful principles, 
most of them adopted by the English government. 

‘* But the syncretist, you say, will stop short. He will draw a line be- 
yond which he will not pass. Stop short? What! establish conclusions 
and distinctions in a system professedly of no exclusion? How can this 
be allowed? and if it be allowed, where will the line be drawn? where the 
syncretist himself chooses? then he is really the framer of the scheme, the 
authority for the doctrine; he is not a syncretist, but an independent 
original thinker; and moreover an eclectic, culling out from other sects 
the doctrines which happen to suit his fancy.” —Page 96. 


To syncretize promiscuously is absurd; to exercise one’s 
judgement in syncretizing is to rationalize, or eclecticize, both 
of which have been demonstrated to be absurd. 

So much for the philosophy of the day: nothing then re- 
mains but Puseyism. What can exceed the childishness 
of all this? Professor Sewell passes to the fine arts with his 
usual happiness of illustration, and tells a story of an artist 
who failed in a likeness from the omission of an eyelash, 
concluding thence that all details are important. Now almost 
the first thing which a painter learns is what to leave out, i. e. 
to syncretize rationalistically (in his phraseology). It is the 
viewing things in masses, the subordination and even sacrifice 
of details to the breadth of the picture, the blending of things 
distinct under one uniform shade or tint, the softening down 
of harsh outlines, which make the indistinct sketch of the 
ancient master more valuable than the elaborate, minute and 
spotty performances of a hundred drawing-masters. It is 
not that details are never important ; but to decide where they 
are so is to rationalize. 

We are attracted by the head “ Exorcism.” 

“The church (in the good old times) would have taken the infant, and 
solemnly exorcised it; that is, by prayer and breathing upon it, and making 
the sign of the cross upon the forehead, and imposition of hands, it would 
endeavour to free it from the power of an evil spirit to which its birth sub- 
jected it. ‘ Per exorcismum contra diabolum vindicatur’ says Cyprian ; 
to purge from the devil, ‘ purget a Diabolo,’ is the expression of another 


writer. . . . It would be far better for us all if we were more superstitious 
than we are..... The ancient church did practise exorcism.” 


Nothing can be more amusing than the lingering looks 
which Professor Sewell furtively casts back to the ancient 
church and its practices, than his ill-concealed longing for the 
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restoration of exorcism and other edifying ceremonies, and 
moreover than his ill-disguised hatred of “ those Reformers ” 
whom (what is most provoking of all) he dares not abuse. 

We are next attracted by a promised explanation of the 
origin of evil. This question eluded even Plato and Aristotle, 
of course therefore all modern speculations on it must be 
abortive unless assisted by the church, a guide which Plato and 
Aristotle would have been too happy to follow. Prof. Sewell 
solves the question with much ease. “ The power of evil is a 
person .... recollect this ;’—an enemy whom God of course 
could vanquish, but for some unaccountable reason does not. 
To consider Satan as a personification of the evil which some 
how or other exists in the world, is arrant heresy ; he is a living 
being ; and we have strong suspicions that Professor Sewell 
entertains a lurking belief in various transactions reported 
to have taken place between that individual and St. Dun- 
stan, to say nothing of less authenticated stories. 

Under the head of “ Conformity to external law ” we find,— 

“* Nothing, we know, is good unless it be ¢rue or right. But right means 
ruled; a line made to coincide with another line, not crooked, not divers 
ging from it, and true also means that which accords: with some rule or 
measure; false is that which is at variance with it...... Observe more- 
over that for one thing to be the measure or standard of another, it must 
be fixed, permanent.””—Pages 170, 171. 

** And thus the church comes before man tossed about in doubt,”’ etc. 


Because therefore the church doubts not, but entertains a 
fixed creed, it is the line by which every man should rule his 
actions; for precisely the same reason the Romish church is 
a better line than the Protestant, the Mahomedan perhaps 
better than either! We quote two passages which it requires 
better commentators than ourselves to reconcile. 

“« The best ancient builders, whether Grecian or Gothic, were evidently 
bound down by fixed rules, submitted to hereditary teachers, in some 
cases lived together, it might seem, in fraternities, which perpetuated a 
rigid code of art, from whose ultimate principles no variation was allowed 
even in the freest play of fancy.”—Page 183. 

“* The instant that rules have been made for making fine statues, or fine 
poems, or fine speeches, or fine buildings, excellence has disappeared from 
the world.” —Page 208. 

On the subject of contradictions, we meet with a casual 
commendation of Bacon, happening to coincide with a train 
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of thought which Professor Sewell was at the moment pur- 
suing. Now Bacon was an original thinker, a rationalist at 
least on scientific subjects, and we suspect on more than he 
cared to say—how then? Does success justify rationalism as 
it does rebellion and heresy? Such a doctrine cannot but be 
a snare, since all hope to succeed. Can we have no future 
Bacon without at least criminality in the outset of his career ? 

We might instance many contradictory passages in Pro- 
fessor Sewell’s book. In fact he follows out any train of 
thought which may happen to arise in his mind, regardless 
of the consequences,—of what he has said or may say. 
Should apparent contradictions arise, they but exercise the 
ingenuity of the faithful reader, and may tend to qualify him 
some time or other for a higher course of practice. 

The divine right of kings is very amusingly revived in va- 
rious parts of this book ; we can at present hit upon no more 
striking passage than this :— 


“* No moments are so full of true joy, of real greatness, as when a nation 
gives itself up to its sovereign, a wife swears obedience to her husband, a 
saint abandons himself to his God.””— Page 230. 


We cannot help being amused at a difficulty which Pro- 
fessor Sewell has brought upon himself by the Puseyitical 
interpretation of baptism, distinguished from that of the 
rest of the Church of England, and the ingenuity with 
which he extricates himself. The Puseyites, as may be known, 
consider the work of salvation as an opus operatum by the 
actual ceremony of baptism or its efficacy; by baptism we 
are ipso facto regenerated, after it we have nothing to do 
but to “hold on ;” supposing us to die immediately after the 
ceremony, we must be saved. But, ask the sceptical part of 
the clergy, where is your evidence? is the baptized person 
conscious of any change ? 

Professor Sewell answers,— 


“ It [the church] does not say that this work of perfecting our nature 
is accomplished fully and finally in those who survive it long by the one 
rite of baptism, unless a man does his part afterwards to preserve what has 
there been given.” —Page 211. 


The church places him on high ground, and commands 
him to struggle to keep it; does he so struggle? then is the 
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efficacy of baptism working in him. Does he not? then he 
disregards the commands of the church, and the church can- 
not be responsible for the consequences. Among other novel- 
ties we have an explanation of the Trinity. 


** Every individual Christian realizes in his own mind the fact of a 
Trinity in Unity, and a Unity in Trinity. In every act of his conscious- 
ness, there is within him a thinking power or person which he calls himself. 
But this thinking power, in order to think at all, must be contemplating 
something. He is contemplating first himself in his own natural state of 
want, misery and helplessness. From this he passes on to contemplate 
the same self as he is in God. Here are three distinct persons, as distinct 
as can well be imagined.” —Page 156. 


Why not add a transition state? why confine oneself to 
proving a Trinity? For instance, “ we” make one ; ourselves, 
as contemplated by us in a state of atheism, make two; our- 
selves, as Methodists or low Churchmen, make three; our- 
selves, as Puseyites (é. e. Christians), make four; here are four 
as distinct persons in one “ as can well be imagined.” Pro- 
fessor Sewell is not aware of the full powers of his own rea- 
soning; but more still may be proved. 


“* Macbeth contemplates himself as the murderer of Duncan, and then 
compares himself in that character with himself in another character, as 
benefited and trusted by his victim. It is the same Macbeth in each of 
the three characters.” —Page 342. 


Suppose we add Macbeth as the Atheist, the Puseyite, etc., 
and what prevents our arriving in time at centity in unity ? 

We dispose of a great number of pages of elaborate and 
curious sophistry, the drift of which we collect to be, that the 
church in imposing a creed does no more than all the sciences, 
by simply observing that if it were true that every science 
imposed a creed on beginners, no science forbids the subse- 
quent doubting, examination and verification, or otherwise, 
of that creed, processes absolutely necessary to the establish- 
ment of any science. 

We quote a singular passage :— 

“‘ Take our painting, our architecture, our sculpture, even our mechanical 
powers, our chemical discoveries, our agriculture, our political theories,— 
contrast them with those of a religious age, and you must confess that 
with all our boasted improvement, we are what the Greeks were declared 
by the Egyptians to be, ‘ mere children.’ ”’— Page 316. 
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Another :— 


“* Read the Epistles by the help of the creeds, the Gospels by the 
Epistles, the Prophets by the Gospels, the Law by the Prophets, and all is 
clear. Begin with the book of Genesis and study upwards, and who has not 
been bewildered and lost?”’—Page 323. 


Our readers may possibly not be aware of the intimate con- 
nexion between geology and baptism. 


** T believe that a geologist, deeply impressed with the mystery of bap- 
tism—that mystery by which a new creature, xasv4 xtlois, is formed by 
means of ‘ water and fire,’—would never have fallen into the absurdities of 
accounting for the formation of the globe solely by water, or solely by fire. 
He would have suspected, as most men now suspect, that the truth lay in 
the union of both. And in conceiving a typical connexion between the 
material earth and the spiritual Church, he would have been justified by 
the whole tenor of Scripture.” —Page 323. 


We cannot curtail the following passage :— 


“ T believe that a spiritualized eye, seeing all the human race shut up 
in the person of our Lord, having before it always the figure in which it 
pleased Almighty God to place him before us on the cross, might ex- 
pect to find a similar figure, the figure of the cross, placed here and there 
all over the work of creation; as a religious spirit in better days than the 
present erected that cross on high, wherever a human foot might be ar- 
rested by it; and as the ancient fathers detected it in the most hidden al- 
lusions of Scripture—Moses stretching out his hands to the Amalekites, 
his rod, the branch which he threw into the bitter waters, the wood of the 
Ark, the tree of life. In every animal and material nature he would expect 
to discern the figure of a cross: and he would not be surprised to find 
that all mathematical figures were reducible to this element ; or as modern 
anatomists have suggested, that the whole animal world is framed upon 
this type, a central column with lateral processes.”— Page 324. 


This is indeed to look at nature with awakened eyes! It is 
true that one is at first puzzled by several material objects, 
such as the sun, the moon, mountains and houses: mathe- 
matical figures are also a stumbling-block, such as circles, 
squares, triangles, in fact all such figures as are not crosses ; 
faith however leads us to discover with the learned Professor 
that all figures are to be reduced to the forms of crosses by 
the simple process of eliminating such parts of the figure as 
detract from its cross-like appearance and leaving the rest ! 

We are enlightened also on political economy (the clergy 
being mentioned en passant). 


* So it is a question of infinite importance at this time what proportion 
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of property is necessary to maintain the poor, the clergy, and the temples 
of God. Would it be fanciful to suppose that a tenth might probably be 
the amount? such a sum at the very least having been fixed and demanded 
by God himself. And may not all the fearful embarrassments arising from 
the irregular distribution of our wealth be attributable to this simple fact, 
that we have forgotten the doctrine of Revelation on this subject, and not 
yet struck out a better from all our political economy?” 


We quote one more passage, still harping on the subject of 
doubt. 


** It is in his power to exclude doubt, as much as to exclude any other 
evil thought. It is his moral duty to do so: because until a new church 
comes before him surpassing the authority of the old; until a new system 
of belief is placed in his hands, by a body of hereditary teachers of 1800 
years’ standing, and equal to the Catholic church in its claims to a histo- 
rical revelation, he is bound not to depart from the rules to which he is 
pledged already.” —Page 334. 

That is to say, no body of teachers have a right to claim the 
attention of the world until they have obtained it as long as 
some previously existing system. If this be not the climax 
of absurdity, we cannot conceive a step beyond it. An over- 
anxious parent forbidding his son to mount a horse until he 
has been in the habit of riding several years, or to enter the 
water until he be an experienced swimmer, is the only folly 
comparable to it. 

But enough of Professor Sewell. Had he contented him- 
self with dogmatizing to Oxonians, he had done well, and 
haply we had not interfered with him; whatever amount of 
intimidation and brow-beating that University may choose to 
submit to, and from such a man, little affects us: but in 
meddling with the world and its concerns he has courted ex- 
posure, and brought upon himself that ridicule which, out of 
Oxford, he must necessarily incur. 

In a dark and servile age Professor Sewell might have 
been no unimportant man. His religious enthusiasm, which 
we believe sincere, his learning, his high tone of authority, 
his daring enunciation of paradoxes, his uncompromising bi- 
gotry and intolerance, might, notwithstanding the shallow- 
ness of his intellect and the clumsiness of his casuistry, have 
fitted him to wield respectably the papal thunders, and have 
earned him no mean rank among the brethren of Jesus: as it 
is, he is utterly misplaced. An attempt in the nineteenth 
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century to induce men to re-enslave themselves to a priest- 
hood—to leave the daylight into which they have at least 
partially emerged, for the depths of that dreary wilderness in 
which not even a taper relieved the surrounding gloom—to 
regard “Theology as the mother of the sciences”—to culti- 
vate Astronomy by faith, and Political Economy by the light 
of baptism,—to exorcise infants from the devil, and to ran- 
sack nature for nothing better than crosses, is a task beyond 
the powers of the subtlest Jesuit that ever sought to darken 
the intellects of his fellow-men. When however we find that 
all this is to be accomplished by such a piece of mysterious 
shallowness as the book before us, the mightiness of the en- 
terprise, contrasted with the self-sufficiency and incompetence 
of the champion, produces an effect which, even under the 
awful circumstances of the case, is infinitely ludicrous. 

That there are abler men, even among his own party, than 
Prof. Sewell, we cannot doubt; we regard them however as 
utterly impotent in this age, unless it be haply to the subver- 
sion of the Church of England. They may thrive we know 
not how long in the dark-age climate of Oxford, little changed 
for many centuries; but on the world there has blown in, of 
late times, a clear, keen, searching, common-sense atmosphere, 
one gust of which is potent to shrivel up the artificially-nursed 
and tender bigot. Their cloisters are at least safe: and it 
were better to lock their gates upon them. They would be 
saved much suffering from imprudent exposure, and the 
public that most distressing of spectacles, alas! too frequent, 
a Puseyite out of Oxford. 


Artic.e II. 


Un Periodo delle Istorie Siciliane del Secolo XIII. scritto 
por MicneLe Amari. Palermo, 1842. 8vo. 


WE think it unnecessary to dwell on the fact that Italy is 
distinguished for the number of her general and particular 
histories. Tiraboschi, than whom higher authority cannot 
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be quoted, has observed, however, that “ there is perhaps no 
“ kingdom or province whose learned men have laboured so 
“ much in earnest to illustrate their national antiquities and 
“ history as Sicily*.” In the century in which Tiraboschi 
lived and wrote, the study of Sicilian history and archeology 
particularly flourished, so that his observation applies to his 
own times still more than it does to those over which his 
history extends, namely to the end of the seventeenth century. 
Yet although Sicily cannot boast of middle-age historians 
and chroniclers to be compared with Malespini, Compagni 
and Villani, the glorious period which M. Amari has under- 
taken to illustrate is well delineated by Malaspina, Neocastro 
and Speciale, under whose eyes the events took place which 
they have recorded. 

Before the commencement of the sixteenth century, no hi- 
story of Sicily existed. Sandeot and Michel Ricciot had 
indeed made attempts, but their works are meagre and in- 
correct. Ranzano in 1470 wrote a work on Palermo, which 
was not published till 1737§. Adria printed his Topography 
of Mazara in 1516 ||, Jannello edited the Origin of Messina 
by Bernardo Riccio in 1536 4; but these local histories are 
not distinguished either for correct or deep information. 
Arezzo attempted a general description of the island, which 
appeared in 1537**; but this work is dedicated to a descrip- 
tion of classical Sicily ; of the middle ages nothing is said; so 
that the first general historian of Sicily is, and has deservedly 
ever been reputed, Thomas Fazello of Sciacca, a Dominican 
friar, who lived from 1498 to 1570. At Rome he became 
acquainted with Paolo Giovio, a historian and biographer, not 
less celebrated for his elegant latinity than his disregard of 
truth; at his instigation, Fazello, on returning to Sicily in 
1535, set about writing his history, which after twenty-three 
years’ labour he published in 1558+, and again in 1560 ff. 


* Stor. della let. Ital. iii. 1. 16. 

tT Epitome de Regno Apuliz et Sicilia. } De Regibus Siciliz. 

§ De origine, antiquitate et primordiis felicis urbis Panormi, 

|| Topographia inclytz civitatis Mazarie. 

§ De Urbis Messane pervetusta origine. 

** De situ insule Sicilie libelius. It was reprinted by Caruso at the beginning 
of his ‘ Bibliotheca Sicula,’ edit. of 1723. 

+t This edition is so extremely rare that not one copy of it was to be found in 
Palermo in 1830. The title is, ‘ F. Thome Fazelli Siculi Ord. Preedicatorum, De 
rebus Siculis decades due. Panormi, typis Matthei Maidez,’ fol. 

{I It is said to be, “ Ex postrema Fazelli authoris recognitione.” This edition is 
likewise folio, and printed at Palermo by Maida and Carrara. 
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In addition to great diligence and perseverance in searching 
and collating authorities from which to collect facts, which he 
has set forth with clearness and elegance, his dedication to 
Charles V. informs us that he carefully travelled all over the 
island more than four times, comparing what he saw and 
found with the historical records till he could make a satis- 
factory narrative. He speaks of himself and of his work with 
great modesty, and, foreseeing that more documents may be 
discovered, he also foresees that his history will be found im- 
perfect. Yet with all the faults which historians like Mau- 
rolico and Caruso have noted in Fazello, his history has been 
for centuries in great favour with the learned, often reprinted 
both in and out of Italy, translated into Italian by another 
Dominican friar, Nannini, more known as Remigio Fioren- 
tino, and re-edited with numerous notes and a continuation 
in 1749 by Vito Amico. 

Maurolico was born in 1494, and died in 1575; he was 
therefore a contemporary of Fazello, and is well known as a 
most distinguished mathematician. In 1562 he published his 
History*, which he had compiled at the request of the viceroy 
of Sicily and corporation of Messina, who paid him one 
hundred golden pieces a-year for two years, within which 
time he was to complete his mathematical works and his hi- 
story}. His preface is particularly directed to point out the 
faults of Fazellus, whom he accuses of unfairness towards 
Messina and of partiality to Palermo! His work is not un- 
important for the matter, but the style is dry and inelegant. 
It was however not received as he wished, and it was only 
in 1716 that it went through a second edition, which was 
printed at Palermo by Epiro, with the date of Messina by 
Maffei, probably not to offend the former city, to which Mau- 
rolico, a Messinese, was far from favourable. 

John Caruso, Baron of Xiureni, born in 1673, undertook, 
by the advice of Father Mabillon, to write a history of 
Sicily. He had already published the first volume of this 
work {, when he felt that from his position and means, he 
might better than his friend Del Giudice carry into execution 








* Sicanicarum rerum compendium. Some additions or lost parts of the work, 
which were not then published, were inserted by Baluze in his Miscellanea. 
T He says so in the fragment ad an. 1553 published by Baluze. 
¢ Memorie istoriche di quanto é accaduto in Sicilia. Palermo 1716, fol. 
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a plan which Antonino Amico had formed about a century 
before, of publishing a collection of Sicilian historians and 
chroniclers. In 1720 he edited a volume containing the Sara- 
cenic monuments *; and three years later not only reprinted 
the contents of this volume, but added to it a second, illus- 
trating the history of Sicily during the Norman and Swabian 
monarchies}. He died in 1724, leaving the second and third 
volumes of his Memorie in a most imperfect state. They were, 
however, given to the world in 1737 and 1740 by his bro- 
ther {, and in 1744 by the Accademia del Buongusto §, which 
owed its existence to him. 

Before Caruso’s death, Giovanni Evangelista di Blasi was 
born. Indefatigable in his historical researches, this learned 
Benedictine collected a number of charters and diplomas as 
materials for a civil history (that is, a history of the laws, in- 
stitutions and government) of Sicily, which he intended to 
write. In 1789 the history of Sicily by Burigny appeared 
in Italian, whilst Di Blasi was fruitlessly striving to have 
his history printed at the expense of the nation, Di Gregorio, 
to whom it had been submitted for his opinion, having very 
justly ridiculed the author’s earnestness in his lucubrations 
on the policy and manners of the Cyclops. But more justice 
ought to have been rendered by Di Gregorio to the manner 
in which Di Blasi treated the more recent periods of history. 
The part relating to the Sicilian Viceroys ||, which the author 
printed at his own expense, is an excellent work, and shows 
that his labours did not deserve to be merely laughed at. In 
addition to this large fragment of his great work, Di Blasi 
published a number of smaller ones, till he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his sight, which after some years he had the 
singular happiness of recovering. But who can describe his 
grief on finding that his numerous manuscripts, the che- 
rished result of his long studies, had been sold by a dis- 
honest servant to a maker of fire-works? He determined 
to repair the loss by his industry, and had the courage to re- 
write his history, which he began to publish by subscription 





* Historie Saraceno-Sicule varia monumenta. This publication is very im- 
perfect, owing to the Editor’s ignorance of Arabic. 

+ Bibliotheca historica Regni Siciliz. Panormi 1723, 2 tom. fol. 

t Memorie istoriche, part 2. vols. i. & ii. § Id., part 3. vols. i. & ii. 

|| Storia cronologica de’ Viceré di Sicilia. Palermo 1790 and 1791, 5 vols. 4to. 
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in 1811, being then ninety years old. He died in the follow- 
ing year, and the publication, extending to sixteen volumes 
octavo, was not concluded till 1819*. But the loss of his 
documents was irreparable. 

The number of such documents illustrating the history 
of Sicily which are to be met with in collections, both in 
and out of the island, is very considerable; but they are un- 
edited, and he who undertakes to write the history of that 
country and wishes to do it conscientiously, must employ a 
great portion of his time in searching in the various reposi- 
tories in which they are preserved. To remedy this evil, 
various Sicilians had repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, endea- 
voured to publish an extensive collection of public acts long 
before G. E. di Blasi. Antonino Amico had transcribed a large 
number of such deeds, which were to form part of his edition 
of materials for the history of Sicily, but his manuscripts were 
dispersed (and are now probably lost) before any part of them 
was made public. Long after him, Giovanni di Giovanni 
collected all the diplomas relative to Sicily that he could 
find, and proposed to have them printed in five volumes 
folio; but the annoyances to which he was subjected on the 
part of the censors, and of opponents who accused him of 
having injured Palermo and the whole kingdom by the pub- 
lication of the first volume +, (in which his calling himself 
Sancte Panormitane instead of Metropolitane ecclesia ca- 
nonicus was reputed a crime,) disgusted him so much that 
he gave up the thought of continuing the work. This did not 
deter Domenico Schiavo, who proposed to add six volumes 
to the one published by Di Giovanni; but although the ma- 
terials were ready, for unknown reasons they were never print- 
ed, and are now, partly, in manuscript in the public library 
of Palermo. 

Whatever has appeared of Sicilian diplomas is scattered 
here and there in cartularies and in the various works to which 
such documents are appended for the sake of illustration. 
Thus, for instance, De Vio published many charters relating to 

T Codex Diplomaticus Sicilia. Panormi 1743, fol. tom. i. We regret that our 
limits do not allow us to give a more detailed account of this eminent person, whose 


useful life was harassed by unrelenting and unceasing persecutions, as cruel as 
they were unjust. 
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Palermo* ; and Pirro in his ¢ Sicilia Sacra}’, Del Giudice in his 
History of the Church of Monreale t, Testa in his Life of 
Frederic II. of Aragon, king of Sicily §, Gallo in his Annals 
of Messina ||, Inveges in his Annals of Palermo 4, and many 
others, but particularly Vito Amico in his History of Catania**, 
have published or quoted charters and other documents of 
great importance to such as make the history of Sicily the 
object of their researches. And to no one is more gratitude 
due than to Vito Amico, to whom and to Mongitore we owe 
many additions to Pirri’s ‘ Sicilia Sacra t+,’ whilst Vito Amico 
gave to the world the edition of Fazello’s history considerably 
enlarged and continued to 1749, already mentioned {{. In the 
preface Vito Amico promises to add a topographical lexicon 
of Sicily $§. This he did not publish then but afterwards as a 
separate work, and it contains the best history of each indi- 
vidual city, town or hamlet of the island |||. We must not 
omit to mention Villabianca’s history of the great families of 
Sicily {{ ; various documents are there cited through which 
many facts are brought to light, many errors rectified, and 
chronology made clear and consistent. 

The constitution of Sicily—the origin of which is contem- 
porary with our own, and like ours of Norman descent—as 
well as the laws of the country, were illustrated by Mongi- 
tore, who, among other works which he left, edited the 
‘ Journals of the House’ from 1446 to 1748 ***; and by Testa, 
the author of the Life of Frederic II. and of William II., sur- 
named The good: he gave an excellent edition of the ‘ Sta- 
tutes,’ carefully collated with the authentic records and illus- 


* Urbis Panormitane privilegia. Panormi 1706, fol. 

+ Sicilia Sacra. Panormi 1630-47, 4 vols. fol. 

t Descrizione del tempio di Monreale. Palermo 1702, fol. 

§ De vita et rebus gestis Frederici II. Sicilie regis. Panormi 1775, fol. 

|} Annali di Messina. Messina 1756-1804, 3 tom, fol. 

G Annali della felice citta di Palermo. Palermo 1649-65, 3 vols. fol. 

** Catana illustrata. Catane 1740-46, 4 tom. fol. 

Tf Sicilia Sacre R. Pirri additiones. Panormi 1735. Siciliz Sacre libri quarti 
integra pars 2, 3et 4. Catane 1733-34, fol. 

tt Thome Fazelli de rebus Siculis decades III. Catane 1749-53, fol. An 
Italian translation was published at Palermo in 9 vols. 8vo, 1830-36. It is that of 
Remigio Fiorentino (Nannini) as far as the early part by Fazello. 

§§ Lexicon topographicum Siculum, in quo singula queque Insule nostrz loca 
illustrantur, adjiciam. 

||| Lexicon topographicum Siculum. Panormi 1757, 3 tom. in 6 pts. 4to. 

94 Sicilia nobile: Palermo 1754, 4 tom. fol. Appendice: Palermo 1775, fol. 

*** Parlamenti generali del Regno di Sicilia, con le memorie istoriche dell’ 
antico e moderno uso del parlamento. Palermo 1749, 2 vols. 4to. 
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trated by very good notes*. Gervasi + and the Sarri, father 
and son {, undertook to illustrate the history, principles and 
vicissitudes of the laws of Sicily; but their works have been 
thrown into obscurity by Di Gregorio, whose remarkable ac- 
quirements give him a right to a fuller and more distinct 
notice at our hands. 

Rosario di Gregorio, born in 1753, after having endeavoured 
to clear the history of Sicily from the fables mixed up with it 
in respect to the Greek times, turned his attention to that of 
the middle ages ; he soon perceived how difficult the subject 
was, for want of materials. Di Giovanni had published docu- 
ments illustrating the history of the Byzantine and Gothic 
periods, and Caruso those of the Norman and Swabian dy- 
nasties ; but the Saracenic epoch left a gap between the two 
others but badly filled by him, and the times of the Aragonese 
—the most glorious for Sicily—were left untouched. Distin- 
guished not less as a classical than an oriental scholar, Di 
Gregorio published a volume of writers illustrating the Ma- 
hommedan domination § and two volumes on the Aragonese 
dynasty||. These collections not only include many works in 
an improved and corrected form which Muratori had already 
edited, but several important chronicles are published in 
them for the first time. In addition to this, he transcribed a 
considerable number of unedited charters and similar docu- 
ments, with which he concluded the second volume of the 
‘ Bibliotheca.’ A third volume, intended to contain all the 
treaties, alliances and other deeds relative to the foreign affairs 
of Sicily, was, unfortunately, never printed 4. 

To the patience and learning of an antiquarian, Gregorio 
united the penetration required in a philosophical historian 
to arrange and compare facts, and deduce from them the true 


* Capitula Regni Sicilia. Panormi 1741 and 1743, 2 tom. fol. 

t Dissertazione sulle leggi di Sicilia. Palermo 1755. (Dissertazioni dell’ Acca- 
demia del Buongusto, tom. i. p. 33.) 

} Gius pubblico Siculo: two parts. Palermo 1786. This is the second edition, 
augmented by the author’s son. The first was published at various times in the 
Opuscoli d’ autori Siciliani, vols. iii. iv. v. and vi. 

§ Rerum Arabicarum que ad historiam Siculam spectant ampla collectio. 
Panormi 1790, fol. 

|| Bibliotheca Scriptorum qui res in Sicilia gestas sub Aragonum imperio retu- 
lere. Panormi 1791 and 1792, 2 tom. fol. 

4] Fragments of this work were found among his manuscripts with the title 
‘ Pacta et foedera regum Sicilie.’ 
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and leading features of the policy and economy of the coun- 
try whose events he records. Master of his subject, and im- 
bued with classical taste, he writes with a perspicuity and 
unaffected elegance, which give a charm to the often dry 
subjects he has to illustrate. His introduction to the study 
of the public law of Sicily* gives under this modest title a 
most perspicuous though short history of that law, and 
is a model for those who desire to apply themselves to similar 
pursuits. This was followed by his ‘ Considerations on the 
History of Sicily +,’ a work which must be read to be appre- 
ciated as it deserves. It is with the conquest of the island 
by the Normans that Gregorio begins his Considerations, 
After a brief recapitulation of the state of Sicily at the time 
of the Norman invasion, he enters into the subject, giving 
an account of the distribution and manner of tenure settled 
by Ruggero the Great Count; he proceeds to enumerate the 
names and powers of the various magistrates whom the con- 
queror established in Sicily, and the laws that were in force ; 
he gives an account of the financial system and the public 
revenue; he shows on what conditions the great vassals of the 
crown held their fiefs, and what rights and duties belonged to 
the grandees ; he discriminates between the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the crown as well in the economical and political 
as in the judicial administration of the country, and describes 
the relations of the nation to foreign powers, more especially 
to the court of Rome,—the plague of Italy and ruin of Sicily 
in the course of time. He then gives an account of the 
government of Ruggieri, the founder of the Sicilian kingdom 
and its constitution, and makes us acquainted with the institu- 
tion of the great offices of state, with that of the Magna Curia, 
to which belonged the supreme administration of justice, with 
the forms of proceeding, with the description and valuation 





* Introduzione allo studio del diritto pubblico Siciliano. Palermo 1794, 8vo. 

+ Considerazioni sopra la Storia di Sicilia. Palermo 1805 and 1807, 4 tom, 
4to. Two more volumes were published in 1810 and 1816, after the author’s 
death; a seventh volume has been published in several successive numbers of the 
* Giornale di Scienze, lettere ed arti per la Sicilia,’ tom. xiv. e¢ seg. The title of 
Gregorio’s work was to be ‘ Diritto pubblico Siciliano’; but after the French re- 
volution the censors were alarmed at the idea of the people having rights where a 
Neapolitan Bourbon reigned. The ‘ Discorsi intorno alla Sicilia,’ Palermo 1821, 
2 tom. 8vo, are distinct posthumous works of Gregorio, full of information, con- 
veyed with the perspicuity, learning and elegance peculiar to the author. 
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of all the property in the island, with the funds provided for 
the support of the national navy, and the manner of raising 
the taxes. The political state of the various classes of society 
is then entered upon, and the origin of corporations and par- 
liaments explained, as well as the alterations which the royal 
prerogative, the relations with foreign powers after the con- 
quests on the African coast more especially, and those with 
the court of Rome, had undergone during the reign of the 
Norman dynasty. 

The crown at length passed into the hands of the Emperor 
Frederic II., who introduced great and useful reforms into 
every branch of the administration ; Gregorio gives a distinct 
account of them all, with their causes and effects. In the 
course of his researches he is careful not to omit those little 
traits which engage so much the attention of the reader, and 
give so clear and forcible an idea of the manners, customs 
and feelings of past generations. Speaking of the revenue 
drawn from the crown lands by the imperial ruler of Sicily, 
Gregorio informs us how Frederic II. was not only careful 
in giving directions to his stewards who were to collect his 
corn, wine and fruit, to provide for the preservation and in- 
crease of the flocks of sheep, the herds of oxen and studs of 
horses, but to the captains of his ships, who were to take their 
cargoes to the best foreign markets, and either barter them 
for goods or dispose of them on the most advantageous terms 
for money to be turned to profit. He even gave instructions 
how particular lands should be cultivated, and granted fa- 
cilities and rewards to certain Jews who wished to introduce 
the culture of indigo into Sicily. He directs that his geese, 
hens, pigeons, ducks, capons and peacocks shall be well 
looked after, and that care shall be taken to make beds of 
their feathers*; as for pigeons, he commands part of one of 
his imperial palaces to be turned into a dove-cote, where 
pigeons may be kept for the use of the imperial household +. 


* “ Exquiras,..... si de anseribus, gallinis, columbis, anatibas, caponibus et pavo- 
nibus similiter competentem sufficientiam habent, si de pennis massarii faciunt lecti, 
etc.” See Pet. de Vineis Epist., lib. iii. cap. 66, edit. Iselii. This seems the formula 
of a circular to be addressed when requisite to one or more of the land stewards. 

tT “ Mandamus tibi quatenus locum Minse subtus palatium nostrum, sicut expe- 
dire videris, reparari facias, et columbarium in ea fieri, et columbas ibidem ad 
Opus curiz nostre nutriri.” 
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This order was to the collector of the revenue of Palermo 
(Secretus): to him of Messina he wrote, that as there were 
some housemaids in the royal palace there who had nothing 
in the world to do, they ought to be set on either spinning or 
some other work, that they might not eat their bread in idle- 
ness *, This, as Gregorio observes, reminds us of Charle- 
magne directing the sale of the eggs of his farms f. 

On the death of this emperor the kingdom passed into the 
hands of Charles of Anjou, whose rapacious, tyrannical and 
reckless government is well depicted by Gregorio t. To the 
usurpation of the French succeeded the national government 
of the Aragonese, the establishment of which is the subject 
of the work at the head of this article. Gregorio enters upon 
the history of this glorious foundation of a new dynasty with 
all the patriotism of a true Sicilian, master of the subject of 
which he treats. We see with what perseverance and ener- 
getic foresight Frederic of Aragon curbed his unruly nobility, 
and, following the example of his predecessor and namesake 
the Emperor Frederic, gave new vigour and importance to 
the Commons: we see how worthy this truly remarkable 
monarch was of the high trust reposed in him by the nation, 
which he so often led to victory or cheered in their common 
adversities, and whose resources he applied with such success 
during their long and mortal struggle. 

Gregorio’s work teaches how the successors of Frederic, 
wanting his good qualities, were at last reduced to a phantom 
of power by a factious, selfish and uncontrolled oligarchy till 
the reign of Martin, who, together with the commonalty, re- 
established at last a good constitutional government, destined 
to verge towards ruin when the king of Castille was called to 
the throne of Sicily, governed ever after by viceroys. Gre- 
gorio traces, with his usual ability and with a sad heart, all the 
misfortunes which befell his country through its union with 
Spain, ever destined to communicate her own mortal disease 





* “De ancillis curie nostra que sunt in palatio nostro Messanz, et, cum nullum 
servitium faciant, victum a curia nostra recipiunt, mandamus ut statuas eas ad 
aliqua servitia facienda, sive ad filandum sive ad alia quecumque opera, ut panem 
non comedant otiosum.” 

Tt Montesquieu, Esp. des Loix, 31. 18. 

} Manfredi had no time to make any important alteration in the constitution or 
any addition to the laws of Sicily, and his reign, between Frederic and Charles, is 
therefore not reckoned. 
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to the nations with which she became united. The very short 
and imperfect sketch we have thus given of Di Gregorio’s work 
seems sufficient to prove the extent of information which the 
author must have possessed, the laborious researches which 
he must have made, and the deep obligation under which he 
has laid all those who make the history of Sicily the object of 
their studies. 

If, as we suspect, his example had some influence in turn- 
ing M. Amari’s attention to the history of Sicily, and if we 
thus indirectly owe to him the work we are reviewing, he has 
a new claim upon our gratitude. No subject can be more au- 
gust than the period of Sicilian history from 1282 to 1302. 
We see a weak nation embark in a patriotic struggle against 
the forces of the powerful Count of Provence, the ambition of 
the house of France *, and the temporal as well as spiritual 
arms of the court of Rome, gallantly facing all enemies, and 
cheerfully risking life and property in defence of independ- 
ence and liberty. The Sicilian war extended its effects to other 
countries ; for the invasion of Aragon by the French was the 
direct consequence of it, and our own wars in Guienne and 
Flanders were not independent of those carried on in the 
Mediterranean. The popes, after having invited the French 
to Sicily, and usurped as many as they could of the imperial 
rights in Italy, found at last that they had enslaved the see 
of Rome to the French monarch; and when a daring and 
ambitious pontiff+, not satisfied with trying to assert her li- 
berty, laid claim to paramount power over all the kingdoms 
on earth, he was overcome, and suffered the utmost indig- 
nities in his own person from the satellites of the family to 
which one of his predecessors had delivered up Naples and 
Sicily. The court of Rome never recovered the blow it re- 
ceived on that eventful occasion. The loss of the last hold of 
the Christians in the East was, at least, hastened by the con- 
centration of the Roman power against Sicily ; and when, 
under the influence of the French kings of Naples, the ma- 
jority of cardinals created a French pope, who transferred his 


D+ (a nnciatitaneennnnn entities la mala pianta 
Che la terra cristiana tutta adugge. 


+ Boniface VIII. See an article on him in the thirteenth volume of the British 
and Foreign Review. 
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court to France, the factions of Italy raged more fiercely than 
ever, and the papal see was not restored to Rome without 
one of the most awful struggles that ever threatened her very 
existence. The first seeds of the Reformation were sown at 
that period, though the fruit ripened much later. 

Of M. Amari personally we know nothing; but this we 
know, that his work was published with the full approba- 
tion of the censors, and for some time openly sold; till the 
court of Rome discovered that it was disrespectful to the 
memory of certain popes, and the government that it tended 
to excite the people to insurrection. The book was forbidden; 
two Sicilian journals and a Neapolitan one which had praised 
it were suppressed ; the censors of the press—one of them a 
Jesuit—were dismissed, and the author reguested to go to 
Naples. Now in a country where any appearance of respect 
is paid to justice, he might safely have obeyed the invitation ; 
but persons called to Naples like M. Amari have been known 
to be sent to a prison or a fortress without even the ceremony 
of a trial, and therefore he thought it safer to sail for Mar- 
seilles. We understand he is now in Paris, and we are told, 
and hope our information is correct, preparing a second edi- 
tion of his valuable work. We wish to add, that although 
this is the only historical work of M. Amari’s with which we 
are acquainted, it is not his first publication. Passionately 
fond of our literature and thoroughly acquainted with our 
language, he gave the world, more than eleven years ago, a 
translation of Sir W. Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’ highly esteemed by 
competent judges, and with which the author himself was so 
well pleased, that he wrote a complimentary letter to the 
translator to express his satisfaction at his success. 

That the impression created by M. Amari’s work is unfa- 
vourable to some of the popes is perfectly true; but this 
ought not to be charged to M. Amari as a fault, unless it can 
be proved that he has stated any fact unsupported by good 
authority, or wilfully concealed what he found recorded. We 
pledge ourselves that M. Amari is not liable to either charge; 
and if it be true that his work teaches the people to revolt, it 
also teaches their rulers the danger of misrule, and the fatal 
consequences that result from it both to dynasties and na- 
tions. M.Amari’s real crime seems to be that he has stated 
z2 
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facts fully and fairly, and that the court of Rome and the 
Neapolitan government, conscious of their profligate princi- 
ples and conduct, are anxious to screen the fame of their 
predecessors, who not less than 600 years ago were almost as 
profligate as themselves. 

The facts related by M. Amari are recorded by a variety of 
contemporary historians of different parties and countries, 
and supported by original documents in public archives. He 
never makes an assertion, discusses a doubtful point, or men- 
tions a circumstance, without quoting or referring to the au- 
thority which he has consulted on the subject; and as we 
have given a rapid view of the more recent writers of Sicilian 
history, we beg to trespass for a short time on the attention 
of our readers whilst we briefly introduce to their notice some 
of the original and for the most part contemporary chroniclers 
on whose evidence, well collected, compared and digested, 
rests the narrative of M. Amari. It is by the character and 
means of information of these witnesses that the truth of his 
narrative is to be tested ; and if they prove unexceptionable, 
we apprehend that whatever be the consequences to certain 
* most holy fathers ” and “ most sacred majesties,” the history 
of M. Amari, though proscribed by the Neapolitan police, will 
continue to hold in the estimation of civilized Europe the 
high character which it challenged on its first appearance. 

The history of Saba Malaspina * deserves to be first men- 
tioned, from its antiquity as well as from the rank and means 
of information possessed by its author, who was scribe or se- 
cretary to Martin IV., under whose pontificate he wrote, from 
1284 to March 1285, when that pope died. The Sicilian Ves- 
pers, the event in which all the others originated, having 
taken place in March 1282, the writer was not only strictly 
contemporary, but, from his position, had opportunities sel- 
dom possessed of knowing the causes of passing events and 
of comparing documents of importance, some of which he in- 
serts. He often speaks of having witnessed what he relates, 
and, although a Guelnh and a strong partisan of the popes, 
he admits the tyranny of Charles of Anjou. The parts of 





* Sab Malaspine Historia Sicula. It was published incomplete by Ughelli, 
Eccard, Baluze, Caruso, Muratori and Burman. 
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this history published by the already mentioned editors did 
not go further than 1276, when most fortunately the remain- 
der of it, to 1285, was discovered by Gregorio and inserted in 
his ‘ Bibliotheca Aragonensis’**. No other historian enters 
into such minute and important details as Malaspina. Next 
to him in interest as well as authority is his contemporary 
Bartholomeus a Neocastro, who wrote from about 1292 to 
1293, and who was a man of some political importance in his 
time. His history was published by Muratori, who thought 
it inedited, from a manuscript which he received from Paolo 
Agliotti +, but it had before been inserted as an appendix to 
a work on the Cathedral of Palermo by Giovanni Amato f. 
Speciale’s history may be considered a continuation of these 
two works. He begins his history with the Sicilian Vespers 
and concludes it in 1337; and as he states himself to have 
been sent in 1334 as ambassador to the new pope, Benedict 
XII., it is clear that he was a contemporary and that he had 
opportunities of knowing the truth §. He is not a mere chro- 
nicler ; he puts his narrative together with judgement and 
discrimination, and not only pays some attention to chrono- 
logy, but occasionally investigates the causes of the events 
which he relates, as a man of the world, and one particularly 
well conversant with it. His style is polished, and his frequent 
quotations from the Scriptures and from the classics give 
ample proofs of a superior education. His history was first 
edited by Baluze, by Muratori after him, and much more 
correctly by Gregorio||._ Lastly, the anonymous chronicle 
first published by Martene and Durand, then by Muratori, 
and more correctly and completely by Gregorio, is deserving 
of mention for the simple and straightforward style of the 
writer, and for the great number of documents (some of them 








* Vol. ii. p. 325. Historia Saba Malaspine continuatio. 

t The author of a‘ Compendio di Storia di Sicilia. Napoli 1744,’ 12mo. He 
was a man of very little merit. 

¢ De principe templo Panormitano, libri xiii. Panormi 1728, fol. Many of the 
charters which he had collected are lost. Some he published in this work. 

§ Gregorio proves that Muratori and Mongitore were wrong in accusing Pirri of 
not having known that there were two writers of the name of Speciale; they on the 
contrary having mistaken Pirri, who correctly speaks of two persons of the same 
name, one only of whom, the senior, was known to them as an historian.— Bibi. 
Arag. ii. 286. 
|| Nicolai Specialis Historia Sicula.—Bib/. Arag. i. 283. 

§ Anonymi Chronicon Siculum.—Bidl. Arag. ii, 107. 
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indeed rather doubtful) which it contains. Although the 
age when it was written be not ascertained, it seems pro- 
bable, since it ends in 1328, that the writer lived till that 
period. 

Among the most important contemporary writers two fo- 
reigners deserve to be particularly mentioned, Muntaner and 
Desclot, both Catalan soldiers, who shared in most of the 
battles they describe, and were deeply interested in gaining 
correct information of passing events. Muntaner wrote in 
1325, when he was sixty years of age, and as he left home to 
follow the Aragonese army before he was eleven years old, he 
must have witnessed a great part of the wars in Sicily*. His 
evidence of the facts which he witnessed when grown up to 
man’s age is unimpeachable: his mistakes as to names, dates 
and places are not extraordinary, if we bear in mind that the 
writer was an old man without much education, relating what 
occurred many years before, without notes to refresh his 
recollection, or means of testing the fidelity of his memory. 
He displays an enthusiastic and chivalrous feeling of loyalty 


* The title of the work is ‘ Chronica, o descripcio dels fets e hazanyes del inclyt 
rey Don Jaume primer rey darago,......e de molts de sos descendents. Feta per 
lo magnifich en Ramon Muntaner, lo qual serui axi al dit inclyt rey Don Jaume, 
com a sos fills e descendents: es troba present a les coses contengudes en la 
present historia.’ Barcelona 1562. We have given this title at length, as it is 
necessary to refer to it to ascertain the age of Muntaner. In his prolech he 
says, “ Sapiats que com exi del loch de Peralada [his native place] que no auia en- 
cara XI anys complits: e com fiu aquest libre, el comenci, lla Deus merce, era en 
temps de Lx anys. Lo qual libre yo comence ha xv jorns de Maig del any de la 
encarnacio de nostre Senyor Deus Jesu Christ M.ccc.xxv;” then in the margin 
is added, “* Alias xxxv.” Hence some, even M. Amari, who is extremely careful 
about dates, have hesitated as to whether Muntaner was born in 1265 or 1275. If 
born in 1275 and if he left home about 1286, Muntaner went to Sicily after the 
Vespers and while still a child. But as the title-page says that he served King James 
I. of Aragon, who, as he informs us, died in July 1276 (which date is correct), it 
is evident that he must have been born in 1265, and have entered the service just 
before the death of that sovereign (see cap. 28, fol. 21). Add to this, that he tells 
us twice that he had seen King James at his father’s house at Peralada (cap. 2, 
fol. 2). But in that same room where this king had lodged, he says further on 
(cap. 23, fol. 19), he saw lodged the king and queen of Castille, on their way to 
the Council of Lyons, which began in May 1274. Now if we reckon sixty years 
from 1335, Muntaner was then not yet born; but reckoning from 1325 he was not 
only born, but old enough to recollect such important events as kings and queens 
lodging at his father’s. M. Buchon in his translation of Muntaner assumes the cor- 
rect date in the preface to be 1325, saying not one word of the reading 1335. 
But in his ‘Notice sur R. Muntaner’ he reads 1315—for which there is no authority 
whatever—and thence fixes the birth of Muntaner in 1255, and goes on puzzling 
himself and his readers by sometimes calculating from this year and sometimes from 
1265. Lanz mentions the reading 1335, and refers to chapter 287, apparently to 
show that it proves the correct reading to be 1325. 
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towards his sovereigns, and his affection occasionally warps 
his judgement or dims his memory. The royal house of 
Aragon are perfect, according to his view; they neither are 
nor canbe wrong. But, in his chronicle, anecdotes and traits 
of character and touches of feeling are to be met with, highly 
illustrative of the times and of the principal actors in those 
daring expeditions and deeds of arms, for which one may 
look in vain elsewhere. A charming simplicity and naiveté 
of style, united to that peculiar liveliness for which Join- 
ville, Froissart, Compagni and Malespini are distinguished, 
ensure the attention of the reader who once begins to read 
the prolech of his memoirs. 

Desclot was a contemporary of Pedro of Aragon and of 
Charles d’Anjou, and seems to have engaged in the political 
affairs of his time, much less however than Muntaner. His 
work, which was only lately published in the Catalan original*, 
was translated and published in Spanish in 1616 by Cervera, 
with the addition of good notest. Desclot begins his history 
with a genealogy of Pedro III. king of Aragon, the conqueror 
of Sicily, and concludes with his death. He seems to be a 
person of more education than Muntaner, with more enlarged 
views, greater powers of relating important events with clear- 


* It forms part of the volume, ‘ Chroniques étrangéres rélatives aux expéditions 
Frangaises pendant le xiii siecle, publiées pour la premiére fois, elucidées, et tra- 
duites par J. A. C. Buchon.’ Paris 1840, 8vo. The works therein inserted are not 
all published for the first time (Muntaner, for instance, is only published in French, 
and even thus not for the first time), nor are they all translated (Desclot is pub- 
lished only in Catalan), yet the volume is very valuable. 

+ Historia de Cataluita compuesta por Bernardo Desclot...hasta la muerte de don 
Pedro el grande Rey de Aragon y de Sicilia. En Barcelona, 1616, 4to. An Italian 
version of Desclot and Muntaner is advertised and will soon appear. A German 
translation of Muntaner by Lanz, in 2 vols. 8vo, was published at Leipzig, 1842. 
The French translation inserted by Buchon in his collection of ‘ Chroniques 
Nationales,’ 2 vols. 8vo, Paris 1827 (being vols. 5 and 6 of the collection), is the 
work of a person who not only could not appreciate, but not even understand the 
original. This M. Buchon has since perceived and avowed in his new trans- 
lation of 1840, where he says (page lxii) that Muntaner had then been “ trans- 
formé et complétement défiguré.” This translation is unmercifully criticised by 
M. Lanz, who points out many ridiculous mistakes—for instance, agneyll ren- 
dered agneau instead of ange. Yet he sometimes charges M. Buchon with faults 
which he has corrected. For instance, ch. 82, it is true, as Lanz says, that in the 
edition of 1827, Buchon finding /o rey armat, and not seeing that it is a mis- 
reading for lo leny armat, leaves the word out; but in his edition of 1840 he 
reads evidently /o rey annat and translates /e roi fut parti; it seems M. Lanz does 
not know of this edition. The notes, preface and documents added to it by M. 
Buchon are extremely valuable, more so than those of M. Lanz, who ought to have 
been more just towards one, of whose labours, as far as his first edition goes, he has 
undoubtedly availed himself. 
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ness and method, of showing their connexion with each other, 
of selecting striking circumstances, and of going to the ori- 
gin of political transactions. Although his therefore be a more 
useful and important work than that of Muntaner, it does not 
give as much pleasure to the mere reader for amusement. 

Carbonell was Archivist at Barcelona, and wrote towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. His work contains much 
original information, as he has occasionally inserted some of 
the authentic documents in his custody*; and although it is 
not particularly copious with respect to the times of which 
M. Amari writes, yet even for those it may be consulted with 
advantage. For the same reason Zurita’s well-known Annals 
are extremely important, although written at a comparatively 
recent period. But Zurita travelled through Spain and 
other countries to consult authentic monuments, and was a 
man of great acquirements and critical information, to which 
he added a practical knowledge of politics. But by far the 
greatest mass of documents relating to the wars of Sicily is to 
be met with in the continuators of Baronius’s Annals, Ray- 
naldi, Bzovius and Spondanus or De Sponde. The first and 
far the best of the three, although greatly inferior to the great 
annalist whose work he continued {, has been consulted by 
M. Amari. The works of Bzovius § and Spondanus || do not 
seem to have been used by him. Their own views, more 
bigoted, partial and uncritical than even those of Raynaldi, 
are not worth perusal; but as both insert documents which 
are not to be met with elsewhere, it is absolutely necessary to 
consult their bulky compilations. 

In the several works of these ecclesiastical annalists, almost 
all that is worth preserving is inserted from the old lives of the 
popes published by Muratori and others. With respect to 


* Chroniques de Espaya fins aci no divulgades. Barcelona 1546, fol. At the 
end the date is 1547. 

ft Annales de la corona de Aragon desde el afio 710 hasta el de 1516. Zaragoza 
1610-71, 7 vols. fol. 

t Annales Ecclesiastici ab anno 1198 ubi desinit Cardinalis Baronius autore 
Odorico Raynaldo. The best edition is that of Lucca with Mansi’s notes, extend- 
ing to fifteen volumes fol. 

§ Annalium Ecclesiasticorum post Baronium, tom. xiii. (xiv.-xviii. besides one 
posthumous, printed at a much later period at Rome), auctore Abrahamo Bzovio. 
Col. Agrip. 1616-27. 

|| Annalium Cardinalis C. Baronii continuatio ab an, 1197 ad 1640, Lut. Paris. 


1641, 3 tom. fol. 
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the ‘ Chroniques de St. Denis,’ Nangis and Johannes Iperius, 
or John of Ypres, little need be said. The ‘ Chroniques de 
St. Denis’ are partial, as might be expected from court histo- 
ries, very meagre, and strung together with a wonderful 
ignorance of foreign events. Nangis and his continuator are 
extremely dry as well as extremely credulous, and Iperius *, 
having written long after the events now under consideration, 
is but a second-hand authority, which can at the utmost serve 
only to strengthen the statements of direct and contemporary 
witnesses on the few occasions where he can be rendered 
available. Of our own historians, Walsingham is the only one 
who might perhaps be consulted with advantage; but he 
wrote too far from the time and scene of events to be of much 
value, except when he transcribes documents or records the 
evidence of eye-witnesses. 

Who could have ventured to think, after all these sources 
(we shall presently see they are not the only ones) had been 
made accessible, that the truth, not of secondary circum- 
stances, of trifling occurrences, of unimportant episodes, but 
of the main, important, leading events, was not only hidden 
but utterly perverted? The work of M. Amari is a history 
of the Sicilian Vespers, an event than which few are thought 
to be more fully and universally known in every detail from 
the beginning of the tragedy to the conclusion of a twenty 
years’ war to which it gave origin, and which ended in the 
foundation of a national government and the expulsion of the 
abhorred French from the island. In this work M. Amari 
shows the very minute and particular account which is given 
of the conspiracy that brought about the Vespers, to be 
entirely false. The account usually given is in substance 
this ;—Giovanni Procida, an adherent of the Swabian dy- 
nasty, who had taken refuge at the court of Peter of Aragon, 
the husband of Costanza, daughter of Manfredi king of Si- 
cily, moved either by feelings of private revenge or patriotism, 
or both, went in disguise to Sicily to organize a conspiracy 
against the French. Thence he proceeded to Rome, where 
he had an interview with the pope, and from Rome to Con- 


* The three foregoing works occur in several collections, viz. Martene, Achery, 
etc., but better in Bouquet’s ‘ Historiens de la France.’ The ‘ Chroniques’ have 
been often separately printed. 
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stantinople to secure the emperor’s adhesion to his plans, by 
showing him the interest which he had in causing a rebellion in 
Sicily against Charles d’Anjou, then king of that island, who 
was arming to drive him from the imperial throne. From 
Constantinople Procida went to Malta, accompanied by a 
secretary of the emperor, who had charge of a large sum of 
money supplied by his master to secure the success of the 
scheme. At Malta they had an interview with some of the 
leading conspirators, after which Procida and the Greek secre- 
tary continued their journey to Rome, where they obtained the 
approbation of the pope for what they had done and intended 
to do; thence they went to Aragon to confer with Peter, and 
then departed, Procida for Rome again, and the secretary for 
Constantinople ; but on learning the death of Pope Nicho- 
las III. his friend, and the election of Martin IV., a country- 
man and friend of Charles d’Anjou, Procida determined on 
accompanying the secretary to Constantinople to maintain 
the resolution of the emperor, taking Sicily on their way, 
where they consulted again with the heads of the conspiracy. 
The plan being brought to maturity, on the Tuesday after 
Faster, the 31st (others say the 29th or 30th) of March 1282, 
at the ringing of the bell which called the inhabitants to 
vespers, the people all over Sicily took up arms, fell upon the 
French, and in about two hours put to death every one of 
them, and even such Sicilian women as, having married 
Frenchmen, were supposed likely to propagate the race of 
their husbands*. 

Long before we saw M. Amari’s work, and before we ex- 
amined the authorities on which the account of this extra- 
ordinary conspiracy rests, we felt certain that this account 
could not be true. Without discussing the improbability of 





* Thisis the account of the Sicilian Vespers given by Angelo di Costanzo in his 
history of Naples, and adopted by Giannone. Costanzo says there were 8000 
French killed; Villani mentions only halfthe number. The governor of Calatafimi, 
William Porcelet, who had behaved with mildness and justice, was allowed to de- 
part safely with his family. Sperlinga was the only place in the whole island 
that did not join in the national movement; hence the proverb “ Sperlinga negd ” 
still used in Sicily to taunt those who differ from the general wish. A popular 
Latin line records this singular dissent more clearly : 


* Quod Siculis placuit sola Sperlinga negavit.” 
Our readers must not be too strict as to metre. Amico in his Lexicon doubts the 
antiquity of the line. 
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Procida’s journeys, his disguise, his successive visits to Rome, 
Constantinople and Sicily, and his fortunate reception there, 
the statement that a conspiracy was carried on for years, till 
it at last extended to a whole population (for in the end 
the whole of the Sicilians must have been privy to it to be 
ready to act), who at a given time broke out, and this with- 
out a suspicion being entertained by Charles d’Anjou or 
his friends, supporters and officers, is incredible. That Pro- 
cida and other Sicilian exiles held some correspondence with 
a few among the high and powerful of their countrymen, to 
whom the tyrannical conduct of the French was intolerable, 
is more than probable; that Procida, acting as a secret 
agent of Peter of Aragon, who might if necessary disavow 
him, made some overture to the Emperor of Constantinople, 
and perhaps to Nicholas III., cannot be doubted, since To- 
lomeo da Lucca says he saw the treaty *; that Peter of 
Aragon either invented a pretext, or seized the real opportu- 
nity which offered itself of an African conquest, to arm and 
be ready to take advantage of circumstances, is also probable ; 
but that the Sicilians at large planned and executed the de- 
struction of some thousands of their armed conquerors at a 
preconcerted moment all over the island, whilst Peter of Ara- 
gon was ready to sail at that precise moment to join them and 
make himself master of the country, by previous agreement, 
this is, we repeat, impossible, and moreover unsupported 
by authority. M. Amari adds to his work an appendix, in 
which he passes in review all the authorities on which the ac- 
count of the Sicilian Vespers rests. This appendix is not one 
of the least remarkable parts of his history, and is distin- 
guished for acuteness as well as learning. The result of his 
critique is, that the popular version of the vast conspiracy, as 
we have sketched it, is totally unsupported by any good 
foundation. In mentioning the principal historical sources we 


* Histor. Eccl. apud Muratori, R. I. S. xi. 1287. The words are—“ Benedictus 
Zacharias et Joannes de Procida mediatores fuernnt inter unum de majoribus prin- 
cipibus mundi (viz. the Emperor of Constantinople) et Regem Aragonum de au- 
ferendo regnum Regi Carolo: quem tractatum ego vidi.” Perhaps ¢ractatus means 
a negotiation, not a definitive treaty or agreement. This historian deserves great 
attention, on account of his position (he was a bishop) and the opportunities he 
had of knowing what was going on at Rome and Naples, where he was in 1294, 
if not before. He was personally and intimately acquainted with Thomas Aquinas. 
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have purposely omitted Malespini and Villani *, not so much 
because of the strong guelphism which M. Amari justly im- 
putes to them, but because we consider Malespini’s version, 
copied by Villani, to be a mere insertion in his work of the 
popular stories which must have circulated after the astonish- 
ing rebellion of the Sicilians +. All Italy, not less than the 
Sicilians themselves, must have been struck with amazement 
at their success. Peter of Aragon, the Sicilian exiles, the ari- 
stocracy who put themselves at the head of the revolt when 
it became a revolution, had all an interest in accrediting the 
opinion that they did not come solely to share the advantages, 
but that they had shared the risks, and deserved the praise 
of having prepared and directed the blow. On the other 
hand, the court of Rome, Charles d’Anjou and all their adhe- 
rents, wished it to be believed that they had been defeated by 
dark conspirators encouraged by a treacherous sovereign, not 
by an outbreak of the national will. In the moment of en- 
thusiasm, and during the first heat of the struggle, the mean- 
est man would have felt ashamed to acknowledge that he had 
not long been a party to the plan of expelling the hateful oc- 
cupiers of the land: hence the popular but exaggerated ver- 
sions of the conspiracy, with which was so much of truth 
mixed, as to make them better received and less improbable. 
One of these popular accounts of the conspiracy is that first 
published by Gregorio {, and which, notwithstanding M. 
Amari’s doubts, we think by a contemporary. It is enough 
to read it to see that it is drawn up for popular effect ; its 
language is a strong argument in favour of this view; and, 
as Gregorio observes, whilst contemporary historians, who 
must have known the truth and had no reason to conceal 


* M. Amari’s supposition that Giovan Villani the historian is a Giovan Villani 
mentioned among the followers of Charles, rests only on the identity of the name, 
an extremely weak argument. It is moreover proved that in 1269 Giovanni 
Villani of Aversa was a knight and a municipal officer (maestro giurato) of that 
city. Blasio, Ragguaglio istorico della famiglia Villani. 4to, Napoli 1693, p. 11. 
He quotes a charter respecting Gio, Villani of Aversa, proving what we have just 
stated. 

+ See Gregorio’s Preface to the anonymous account of the Sicilian Vespers in his 
Bibl. Arag. i. 246. Other chroniclers we omit, not deeming them of sufficient 
importance to deserve special mention. 

¢ Historia Conspirationis quam molitus fuit Joannes Prochyta ab Anonymo Si- 
culo scripta.— Bibl. Arag. vol. i. p. 241. It was translated by M. Buchon and added 
to his first translation of ‘ Muntaner.’ 
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it, say not one word of Procida’s conspiracy *, this popular 
writer gives the particulars of it with the greatest minute- 
ness, and with such dramatic effect, exaggerated feeling and 
display of almost miraculous circumstances, as to have all 
the character of a tale intended to strike the imagination, and 
flatter the vanity and prejudices of a nation. 

Dante, a contemporary, who took a deep interest in the 
wars of Sicily, who would not have failed to place Procida 
in Paradise, had he thought him the author of the rebellion 
against Charles d’Anjou, and who actually mentions the Si- 
cilian Vespers, gives in a few words the true cause of the re- 


bellion : 
** La mala signoria che sempre accora 


I popoli soggetti...... 
Mosse Palermo a gridar ‘ Mora! mora!’” 


The best contemporary accounts record the very words of the 
poet ; “ Death to the French!” was the cry of the people at 
the Sicilian Vespers. It was not a conspiracy that made the 
cry universal, but the universal feeling of just hatred and ab- 
horrence of the whole population against their oppressors. 
Hence, and hence only, like all other rebellions and revolu- 
tions from the beginning of the world, the Sicilian Vespers 
originated. Nations have recourse to these desperate re- 
medies only when they can bear no longer. Demagogues, 
oligarchs, military chiefs can, and often do mislead the 
people as to the cause of their sufferings, and as to the 
proper remedies; but no nation ever revolted without just 
and abundant cause. The case is too common of nations 
suffering to the very last without having the requisite energy 
to free themselves, but there is no instance of an universal 
national discontent degenerating into rebellion without super- 
abundant cause for it in the iniquity of the government. 

The kingdoms of Sicily and Puglia were given by the Pope, 
first to Edmund son of Henryt, and, on the renunciation of 
Simon of Montfort as Regent of England}, to Charles d’An- 





* “ Quod vero mirum est si consulantur cozva monumenta, et nostri illorum tem- 
porum zquales scriptores, ubi Bartholomzus de Neocastro [Sabas Malaspina], Ni- 
colaus Speciale, et Anonymi Chronicon ab Martene primum in lucem emissum, 
patebit eos nedum tanta et tam diuturna tamque vulgata Johannis Prochytz moli- 
mina vel obiter haud attigisse, sed nec verbum hac super re ullum fecisse.”—Bibi. 
Arag. vol. i. p. 243. 

+ Rymer Feed. tom. i. p. 297. New edit. t Ibid, tom. i. p. 457. 
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jou, brother of Louis IX. king of France. By his marriage 
with Beatrice, the heiress of Provence, he had the means of 
collecting an army of mercenaries, who, with the sanction of 
Rome and under her banners, undertook to deprive Manfredi, 
son of Frederic II., of his kingdom. It is remarkable that 
M. Amari (p. 6) thinks the illegitimacy of Manfredi a settled 
point, although he himself states that Frederic married Man- 
fredi’s mother; yet he must be aware that legitimation per 
subsequens matrimonium is an acknowledged point of canon 
law, even supposing the son to have been born before the 
marriage. M. Amari says not a word of Frederic’s will, in 
which the emperor mentions Manfredi in precisely the same 
terms as he does his other children as to legitimacy, and 
eventually names him to succeed him in the kingdoms of Sicily 
and Puglia*. Manfredi, as far as we can ascertain, did not 
degenerate from his ancestors either in personal beautyt, 
mental accomplishments{ or generosity of disposition$. How 
far he was justified in seizing the throne of his brother’s son, 
Corradino, may be doubted ; but Rome, which was once on the 
point of recognising his usurpation (perhaps forced upon him 
by that very court), had certainly no right to dispose of the 
kingdom in favour of Charles d’Anjou, nor had this freebooter 
any right to accept it. However, might proved stronger than 


* He is supposed legitimate by contemporaries ; for instance we find what fol- 
lows in one of them, “ Genuit etiam et habuit dictus Imperator (Fridericus), ex 
altera tamen matre, nomine Manfridum, omnes quidem ex legitimis nuptiis natos.”’ 
—Anonymi Chr. Sicul. ap. Gregorio Bibl. Arag. ii, 130. See in the ‘Memorie @’ illus- 
tri Pisani,’ ii. 305, a very important note on this point. 

+ Biondo era e bello e di gentile aspetto. 

¢ Gregorio, Discorsi intorno alla Sicilia, i, 235. 

§ “Siquidem illustres heroes Fredericus Caesar et bene genitus ejus Manfredus, 
nobilitatem ac rectitudinem suze formz pandentes, donec fortuna permansit, umana 
secuti sunt, brutalia dedignantes, propter quod corde nobiles atque gratiarum dotati 
inherere tantorum principum majestati conati sunt: ita quod eorum tempore quic- 
quid eccellentes Latinorum nitebantur primitus in tantorum Comitiorum aula 
prodibat.”—Dante de V, El.i,12. It appears to us that the words “ bene genitus,” 
by which Manfredi is here designated, are purposely chosen to assert his legitimacy. 
Had Dante been speaking of the bastard son of Alberto della Scala in Latin, he 
would have called him “ male genitus :” 

* Perché suo figlio, mal del corpo intero 
E della mente peggio, e che mal nacque,”’ etc. 
Purg. xviii. 124. 


Riccobaldo, copied by Pipino, says of Manfredi, “‘ Qui omnes regnans una et summa 
liberalitate respexerit, qui Tito Vespasiano imperatoris filio ingenio in omnibus ar- 
guto et cunctis benefico videtur jure posse conferri.”—Ziist, Imp. ap. Muratori Rer. 
lial. Script. ix. 132. 
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right; Manfredi lost his throne with his life at Benevento; 
his body was buried with some slight marks of respect by order 
of his enemy*; but this did not satisfy the odium theologicum 
of the Archbishop of Cosenza, the papal legate, who had it dis- 
interred and thrown out of the kingdom over which Manfredi 
had reigned: the bones of the son of an emperor were refused 
a burial!+ Who has read Dante and forgotten that pathetic 
line— 
” ** Or le bagna la pioggia e move il vento !”— 

which the poet puts into the prince’s mouth, alluding to this 
priestly barbarity? Of Manfredi’s family, as many as could 
be seized were thrown into prison or put to death. Some say 
that a son of his died a prisoner of Charles’s{, others that his 
wife and his son were taken at Nocera and put to death$. 
We positively know that after a battle in which the son of 
Charles was taken prisoner, June 5th, 1284, a daughter of 
Manfredi, Beatrice, was delivered from prison||. We learn 
from Rymer’s ‘ Collectanea’ that a son of Manfredi, in 1309, 
was taken by King Edward under his protection, and by him 
recommended to the king of France, on his journey to the 
court of Rome; but he must have been illegitimate, or he 
would have had a better claim than Costanza to the kingdom 
of Sicily ; as to Beatrice, she was the youngest **, 

Shortly after Manfredi’s death, Corradino, his nephew, son 
of Corrado and grandson of Frederic II., tried to recover the 
inheritance of his family. Beaten at Tagliacozzo and betrayed 








* Charles wrote to the Pope, “ Naturali pietate inductus corpus ipsum cum qua- 
dam honorificentia sepulture, non tamen ecclesiastice, tradi feci,”—Anon. Chr. Sic. 
ap. Gregorio Bibl, Arag, ii. 138. 

tT This bishop was Bartolomeo Pignatelli. The family had forfeited Caserta to 
Frederic I. and the archbishop was a personal enemy of Manfredi.—JZellis, Fa- 
miglie, ii. 98. 

¢ Bouche, Hist. de Provence, ii. 283. § Ciacconi Vite Pontificum, ii. 168. 

|| Amari, p. 132. Neocastro says the battle was on the 23rd of June. 

q The letter is dated August 27th, 1509. Rymer’s Collectanea, vol, iv. p. 69. 
No. 31. MS. in Brit. Mus. 

** M. Buchon puts a note in the following words to the 37th chapter of ‘ Muntaner’: 
“Pierre avait épousé en 1260 4 Montpellier, Constance, fille de Mainfroi, détroné 
par Charles d’Anjou. Mainfroi avait donné la Sicile en dot a sa fille.” Never 
perhaps were so many blunders put together in as few lines. Peter did not marry 
Costanza in 1260, but after 1262 (Muratori, Ann. 1262), nor had then Manfredi 
been nor was he ever détroné by Charles. He was killed in battle in 1266 (1265 
old style); nor is there any foundation for saying that he had given or ever gave 
Sicily as a dowry or otherwise to his daughter. 
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by a Frangipane, lord of the small castle of Astura*, Corra- 
dino, his cousin the Duke of Austria and various other high- 
born victims, fell into the hands of Charles. The ferocity of this 
prince showed itself in its full hideousness against this last 
member of an illustrious house—then only seventeen years old, 
He had him submitted to the mockery ofa trial, condemned to 
death and publicly beheaded+, he, as is stated, himself wit- 
nessing the execution. The young prince was tried by a par- 
liament, to which Charles had summoned deputies from the 
cities and boroughs ; and it was a king—one of the same race 
as Louis XVI. and the queen of Charles I. who set the first 
example of the representatives of a people sitting in judgement 
on one who claimed the allegiance of his judges. Guidone da 
Suzzara, a famous jurist, was the only person who had the 
courage to proclaim the injustice of the proceeding and the 
iniquity of the judgement t; and Robert of Flanders, son-in- 
law of Charles, put to death with his own sword Robert of 
Bari, who drew up and read the sentence. It is recorded (and 
we mention only this circumstance as a specimen of Charles’s 
cruel disposition) that he himself ordered on that occasion 
Count Gherardo, son of Galvano of Pisa, to be put to death 
in his father’s bosom, and the father executed the last§. 
About sixteen years later the eldest son of Charles d’Anjou 
was made prisoner by the friends of Corradino and taken to 
Sicily, where the proposal was made to call a parliament to- 
gether and try him by the same kind of tribunal as that which 
condemned Corradino; and it was chiefly owing to the firm- 


* The so. of this Frangipane was killed in Astura by Bernardo Sarriano, a Si- 
cilian commander of twelve galleys of James of Aragon in 1286.—A™mari, p. 171. 

+ “ Rex autem ex generosis civitatibus Terre Laboris et Principatus Syndicos duos 
bonos viros ex qualibet terra pro Conradini sententia Neapolim convocavit, ut non 
suum, quod acturus erat de Conradino judicium videretur, sed potius hominum de 
Contrata. Fortassis enim circa hoc conscientia mordebatur, quod eum captum de 
jure non posset ultimo damnare supplicio, qui ejusdem regis hostis fuerat mani- 
festus.”—Saba Malaspina ap. Carus. Bibl. Hist. ii. 798. 

Tt “ Carlo venne in Italia e per ammenda 

Vittima fe di Curradino.”—Purg. xx. 65. 

§ The following is the authority on which Riccobaldo records this refined cruelty : 
“‘ Hac ego que scripsi accepi a Joachino Judice cive Regino tunc in comitatu et 
familia Guidonis de Suzara qui his presens, ut dixit, se hac audivisse et vidisse, 
mihi retexuit.”—Muratori, R. I. 8. ix. 138. From this it appears that Riccobaldo 
was a contemporary. His authority is of importance, as far as any authority can 
be, founded on hearsay evidence. 
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ness and generosity of the cousin and representative of this 
prince’s party and interest, Queen Costanza of Aragon, that 
his life was spared. Compare the conduct of a king legiti- 
mated by a pope with that of an excommunicated queen 
elected by rebels! The officers and followers of Charles 
showed themselves worthy of such a chief, and any one who 
reads in Saba Malaspina or in M. Amari (p. 21) the slaughter 
of the inhabitants of Agosta, treacherously entered by Guil- 
laume l’Estendard*, will be reminded of some of the most 
horrible butcheries of the French revolution. 

It is superfluous to say that robberies and confiscations 
went hand in hand with these atrocities, and that no faithful 
and loyal follower of the fallen dynasty escaped from the plun- 
der, which, after the defeat of Manfredi and still more after 
that of Corradino, enriched the swarm of mercenaries who 
followed Charles. But it will not be superfluous perhaps to 
give some idea of the system of legal extortions which was in- 
vented by the conquerors of Sicily to break down the spirit 
of the unfortunate inhabitants. It seems difficult to believe 
that human wit could devise a system more ruinous or more 
rapacious. We have no space for a full account of these ini- 
quities; we refer for it to M. Amari’s work (chap. 4), where 
a vivid, clear and critical statement of the sufferings of the 
Sicilians is given; we simply mean to touch on some of the 
most remarkable points. 

The proprietors of feudal lands were repeatedly called on 
to produce the deeds by which they held their property, and 
as often obliged to pay heavy fines to save it from confisca- 
tion, under pretence of some flaw found in the titles; ladies 
of wealth were not only forbidden to marry without the king’s 
consent, but forced by him to marry such of his followers as 
most suited his views. The oppressions practised on the com- 
mon people were still more cruel: an industrious man was 
ordered to go express from one authority to another far off; a 
farmer’s wine was sealed up as required for the royal house- 
hold; a labourer’s horse was impressed on the road for the 
public service; all these being pretexts to extort money, on 





* “ Miles atrox, vir sanguinis, ferox, pugil, seevusque pugnator, contra infideles 
regios omni crudelitate crudelior, et totius pietatis et misericordiz vilipensor.”— 
Saba Malaspina ap. Carus. ii. 800. 
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payment of which the services of the person, the wine, the 
horse, were dispensed with, and left to be again claimed by the 
next Frenchman who chose to do so. The financiers of Charles 
suggested to him the following unheard of plan of plunder, 
A man of property was forced to receive a number of cows, 
swine, mares and even hens, etc., to be fed on the royal 
commons, or even by the farmers themselves, and at the end 
of the year so many pigs, horses, sheep, etc. were to be 
given to the collectors for the crown, happen what might, or 
the value was to be paid. For instance, on one hundred 
cows or ewes so many pounds of cheese, butter, wool, etc. 
were to be accounted for, and out of one hundred presumed 
births ninety lambs. The same mutatis mutandis was the case 
with corn; even manure was calculated to make a return. 
“T have often seen,” says Saba Malaspina, from whom we 
take many of these details, and who, as a strong Guelph and 
adherent of the court of Rome, deserves implicit faith, “ 1 have 
* often seen the beds taken from the houses of the people when- 
“ ever the king or any of his officers came to a town, and the 
“ proprietors forced to sleep on the naked ground, beaten, 
“ imprisoned and fined if they complained. ..... I have seen 
“ the richest inhabitants persecuted for forced loans, tortured, 
* released formoney, and others again seized and treated in the 
“ same manner. I have seen murderers released for money,” 
etc. Add to this all kinds of insults, blows, and—what put 
an end to all forbearance on the part of the people—violent 
and indecent conduct towards Sicilian women. Those who 
express a morbid sensibility at the Sicilian Vespers remind us 
of those philanthropists whose whole feeling of pity is for the 
murderer, and all their anxiety to spare his life, whilst the suf- 
ferings of the family of the victim and the infringement of the 
elementary social principle, security for life, are forgotten. 
Well were it for mankind, if, whenever bad sovereigns and 
their satellites attempted to oppress nations, as Charles d’An- 
jou did Sicily, the people would rise with the same unanimity 
and determination as the Sicilians did! If such chastisement 
were sure to be inflicted, we might depend on seeing better 
governments, with very little danger of such proofs of national 
power being required. In the same country where Charles 
d’Anjou authorized the iniquities which we have described, 
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ere the Sicilian Vespers put a stop to his criminal career, one 
of his race sanctions a government, which, had he or his myr- 
midons any reason to suspect another vesper, they would not 
dare to uphold, Those who have a horror of revolutions ought 
to ask themselves whether a people can by any process be 
reduced to a worse condition than theirs who groan under 
the wicked government of Naples; whether it be possible for 
power to be more profligate or more cowardly; and if they 
honestly feel, as they must feel, that it is beyond possibi- 
lity, let them ask themselves whether the happiness of se- 
veral millions of human beings renders it not desirable that 
a whirlwind should rise strong enough to sweep from the 
face of the earth such intolerable abomination? It was not 
the conspiracy attributed to Procida that made the Sicilians 
unanimous; it was the sense of wrongs and sufferings that 
drove them to despair, and made each of them feel that he 
had no other resource but to exterminate the wolf from the 
fold or be his victim: this was the cause of the unanimity 
and success of the Sicilians— 
«Una salus victis: nullam sperare salutem.” 


This feeling of despair was universal, all classes having equally 
suffered from the conquerors. Hence, at the first outbreak of 
the rebellion, the people were unanimous in hunting down the 
French; soon after, when they had been either entirely over- 
powered, or nearly so, the great families put themselves at the 
head of the rebellion and began to direct the energies of the 
nation with unity of purpose, vigour and knowledge of the 
important business they had in hand. The people at first, 
in their despair, proclaimed a republic under the papal pro- 
tection. Had the Pope not been a Frenchman, or had he 
accepted the proposed protectorate, the revolution would pro- 
bably have been crushed in the bud; but he wavered, and 
gave time to the aristocracy to seize the direction of affairs. 
The resistance of Messina and the hasty refusal of Charles 
to grant any terms to the inhabitants kept his forces fully 
employed, and gave the rest of the island time to organize 
itself. When Peter of Aragon saw that for some months the 
Sicilians alone had kept the French at bay, he perceived that 
the nation was in earnest, and acceded to the request of occu- 
pying its throne. He thus gave infinite moral and material 
2a2 
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strength to the national cause, and brought not only a head 
to the people, but generals to the army, admirals to the fleet, 
besides ships and men and arms and engines of war and 
discipline and the energy of a supreme, well-organized power. 
He was not a Sicilian, but he lost no time in causing his wife, 
who was one, to come to Palermo with two of his younger 
sons, for the eldest of whom he destined that kingdom. To 
the queen and to this son he directed implicit obedience to 
be yielded in his own absence, and the Sicilians forgot that 
Peter was a foreigner, and that his sons were born in Aragon. 

Few sieges are recorded in history more remarkable for 
obstinate and successful defence, and more important in 
their consequences, than that of Messina by Charles d’Anjou. 
Had the city been taken, there is every probability that Peter 
of Aragon would not have accepted the crown offered to him 
and his wife, and that the Sicilians would have been over- 
powered. Charles, through avarice,—for mercy was as un- 
known to him as honesty,—thought that the city might be 
forced to yield by a blockade; he calculated on the inexperi- 
ence of the inhabitants, and hoped that their patriotism, and 
with it their enthusiasm and rashness, might cool. Unfortu- 
nately for him, a party of Messinese were easily routed by his 
troops; an anarchical movement was produced by this in the 
city, the populace crying as usual, Treason! The city would 
soon have fallen, had not the common danger united the better 
part of the inhabitants in choosing Alaimo of Lentino their 
chief and general. This was one of the most remarkable men 
of the times, and his eventful life is too interesting not to 
claim to be specially noticed. 

Alaimo belonged to a noble, powerful and rich family. It 
seems that early in life—for in 1282 he was of an advanced age 
—he had been a partisan of the French. When Peter of Ara- 
gon mentioned in a friendly manner what was said of him in 
this respect, the bold old man answered, “ Never would I have 
* acted against the French had it not been for the sake of my 
* perishing country*.” M. Amari proves (p. 80) that under 
Charles of Anjou Alaimo had filled important and high offices, 
and that his family had been held in great consideration ; 


* Bart. de Neocastro ap. Gregorio Bibl. Arag. i. 81, 
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hence we may infer that he was a man conversant with the 
management of public business, and both from his posi- 
tion and his personal qualities fit to lead and control the 
multitude. He succeeded in inspiring the inhabitants with 
confidence in himself and in each other, and in introducing 
some sort of order in civil as well as military affairs. He forti- 
fied the weaker points, and directed the defence with science 
and skill, enabling the bravery of the inhabitants (not only 
men but even women,) to oppose a successful resistance to 
their mortal enemy. 

Whilst Alaimo was thus employed, his wife Macalda led and 
subsequently governed Catania against the French. She was as 
remarkable a personage as her husband ;—perhaps more so. 
Born in 1235, and, if we are to believe Desclot, handsome, 
daring and generous*, she was first an active enemy of the 
House of Swabia, having married William Amico, who had 
been ill-used by that family. Being left a widow she travelled 
over the island in the dress of a friar, and gave other proofs 
of eccentricity. She was then married to Alaimo, who was 
her senior, and over whom she exercised a despotic influ- 
ence. At Catania, where she commanded at the time of the 
revolution, she delivered up to the mob the French to whom 
she had promised quarter, and whilst her husband defended 
Messina she made good Catania against the partisans of 
Charles. On the arrival of Peter of Aragon she followed in 
his train, openly showing her contempt for all decorum, and 
unable to put any restraint upon her passion for that mo- 
narch, who at forty-three behaved with great propriety towards 
a woman older than himself. This may have been originally 
the cause of her dislike to the family of Aragon, especially 
to Costanza, the queen, for whom she lost no opportunity of 
showing her disrespect. 

Soon after the first enthusiasm of the revolution was over, 
and Peter seated on the throne, party spirit began to show 
itself among the patriots. The nobility were not, of course, 
all pleased with their share of the spoil. Peter had not enough 
to satisfy all their unreasonable wishes. Charles left no means 
untried to shake their patriotism. The government had not 


* « Era molt bella e gentil, e molt prous e valent de cor e de cos; ella era llarga 
de donar, e quant era lloch e temps valia be per hun cavallers armats.”’"—Cap. 96. 
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sufficient strength to curb a greedy aristocracy, the members 
of which, presuming on their recent merits towards the country 
and their new sovereign, would not have been satisfied even 
had the whole kingdom been distributed among them. From 
discontent some of them proceeded to open rebellion: Alaimo 
di Lentino at first stood foremost among the supporters of the 
new dynasty. At length he himself was suspected of disloy- 
alty, and appearances were against him. Being sent to Bar- 
celona, whither Peter had returned, by his son James, he was 
arrested; after some time, Alfonso, the successor of Peter in 
the kingdom of Aragon, agreed to release him on payment of 
the enormous fine of ten thousand ounces of gold; but 
James, who had succeeded to the throne of Sicily, claimed 
Alaimo from the king of Aragon, urging that there was no 
safety for him if such a prisoner were set at liberty. Alaimo 
and two of his nephews being delivered up, sailed in cus- 
tody for Sicily, and when in sight of shore the royal warrant 
was produced for their execution. Macalda and her children 
had been imprisoned in Sicily, and in confinement she pre- 
served unbroken the high spirit for which she had been re- 
markable in the days of her prosperity. When the ad- 
miral went to take from her the charters by which her hus- 
band held of the king the castle of Ficaria, she boldly ob- 
served, “Such is the reward we receive at the hands of your 
“ king: we called him and supported him, not as a king, but 
“ as a companion ; he, however, after having seized the king- 
“ dom, treats us his companions as if we were his servants*.” 
It is impossible to ascertain now whether Alaimo was guilty 
of the crimes imputed to him; and we should perhaps be 
more ready to admit that he was, had he not been unfairly 
treated and murdered instead of being lawfully convicted and 
condemned. 

The admiral who went to force the charters from Macalda 
was Ruggero di Loria, born in Calabria, an old and faithful 
adherent of Manfredi and his family, to whose singular bold- 
ness, bravery and skill Sicily owes more than to any other 
person. He followed in Peter of Aragon’s train from Africa, 
and was soon after appointed admiral of the fleet. Brave, 


* Bartol. de Neoc. ap. Gregorio Bibl. Arag. i. 126. 
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cruel and conscious of his own merits, Loria never knew what 
it was to be defeated, or to submit to any one’s orders ; so long 
at least as he was fighting against the enemies of Sicily. 
When he sailed from Messina in June 1284 to attack the 
fleet of Charles, though much stronger than his own, he 
boldly promised Costanza to defeat the enemy: “ Fear not, 
“ lady; the banner of Aragon was never lowered, and please 
“ God it shall not be now.” He forced the French to accept 
the combat on very disadvantageous terms. The eldest son 
of Charles was taken prisoner and his fleet entirely dispersed. 
In addition to his skill, daring and valour, Ruggero had on 
this occasion to thank the treachery of some of the enemy; 
of which a ludicrous proof was given by a party of sailors 
from Sorrento, who, on the fleet passing by, went in a boat 
to offer fruit and presents to the victorious admiral. The 
prince, his prisoner, was sitting on deck richly dressed and 
surrounded by many noblemen standing, among whom was 
Loria, plainly attired, and respectfully waiting on him, As 
soon as the Sorrentines came on board, mistaking the prince 
for the admiral, they offered him their presents, and then 
added, * Would to heavens, my lord, that you had taken the 
father as well as the son! we were the first to run away !” 
On hearing this candid avowal, the prince smiled, and turn- 
ing to Loria said, “ By heavens these are faithful subjects 
of his majesty!” He ought to have recollected, as M. 
Amari justly observes (page 132), that it was the iniquity of 
his father’s government that had made the subject disloyal. 
Loria, emboldened by his victories, took on himself to act 
at his own pleasure. On the coast of Catalonia, being re- 
quested by the Count of Foix in the name of Philip Augustus 
to grant a truce, he boldly answered, that even if the king of 
Aragon agreed to one, he would not observe it towards the 
French or Provengals. And as the Count observed that France 
might arm three hundred galleys: “ Let her do so,” replied 
Loria; “ with my hundred galleys I will sweep the sea. No 
“ ship without leave from the king of Aragon shall be safe: 
“ no, nor shall a fish dare to raise its head above water with- 
“ out the arms of Aragon quartered on its tail*.” On another 





* “No creu que negun peix se gos alzar sobre mar, sino porta hun escut o senyal 
del rey d’Arago en la coha.”—Desclot, cap. 166. 
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occasion, when the truce of Gaeta was negotiating, and the 
ministers of Charles were urging that the island had been 
ceded by Alphonso of Aragon to Charles, Loria, in presence 
of King James, took on himself to state that he would not 
yield Sicily if the whole world were to enter on a crusade 
against it. And as, after the truce had been concluded, the 
enemy did not observe it fairly, Loria sent them a message to 
claim compensation, adding, to prevent a refusal: “I who 
“‘ do not speak with a double tongue, and who do not conceal 
“ what I have in my innermost soul, tell you plainly that I 
“ shall cause the truce to be observed by my people just as 
** you cause it to be observed by yours*.” Yet even the ser- 
vices of this man Sicily was destined to lose in her mortal 
struggle! Nay more; she was destined to see him the bit- 
terest among her bitter foes, intent upon her destruction. 
But he, who had yet never known a reverse, or a successful op- 
position to his will, had the mortification of seeing that cause 
triumph which he had so nobly defended at one time and 
afterwards deserted. 

From the moment the Sicilian throne was occupied by 
Peter of Aragon, it became evident that his intentions were 
that his eldest son should succeed him in the family inherit- 
ance of Aragon and Catalonia, whilst Sicily, claimed by his 
wife Costanza in her own right, was to descend to their second 
son. On Peter’s death, Alphonso, the eldest son, succeeded 
him as king of Aragon, and James, the second son, became 
king of Sicily. France, which had tried to conquer Aragon 
on behalf of Charles of Valois, to whom it had been assigned 
by the Pope, on account of Peter’s occupation of Sicily, 
was defeated ; peace became desirable on many accounts, and 
the more practicable as Peter of Aragon, Charles d’Anjou, 
Philip the Bold and Martin IV., the chief actors personally 
interested in the origin, progress and issue of the contest, 
were dead. England was desirous, as she has always been, 
and we hope will always continue to be, to prevent the 
French from holding any part of Aragon or Catalonia. The 
Aragonese cortes were as adverse to a war caused by the 
conquest of Sicily, in which they had no interest, as our own 
parliament had been when Henry had accepted for his son 


* Amari, page 185. 
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Edmund that expensive present of the Pope; and the im- 
prisonment of the king of Naples (Charles II., who was 
taken when crown prince, but who had succeeded his father 
Charles d’Anjou on the throne) rendered it desirable that an 
arrangement should be made by which he might be set at 
liberty. The papal court was the great obstacle to any 
arrangement by insisting on the conquest of Sicily, and by 
having invested Charles of Valois with the kingdom of 
Aragon, which he was not disposed to yield without com- 
pensation, he having nothing to lose by a continuation of the 
war. Eventually a treaty was signed. The king of Naples 
was ransomed ; it was agreed that efforts should be made to 
induce Valois to give up his pretensions to Aragon, and 
Sicily was left to her fate. The Pope not long after annulled 
the treaty. A second one was successfully negotiated 
at Tarrascona, from which the Sicilians were excluded. By 
this treaty, Alphonso submitted to the Pope and the French, 
but was acknowledged king of Aragon, Valois having mar- 
ried a daughter of the king of Naples, who gave her Anjou 
and Maine for a portion, together with the hope of conquering 
Sicily, now abandoned by every power. James, king of that 
island, was carrying on the war single-handed, when, almost 
suddenly, Alphonso his brother died childless (he was on 
the point of marrying a daughter of Edward), and James 
succeeded him in the paternal dominions, whither he hast- 
ened, leaving his next brother, Frederic, in Sicily. By his 
will Alphonso had called this prince to the Sicilian throne, 
according to the undoubted family settlement of their father ; 
but James claimed Alphonso’s succession in his own right 
and not under his brother’s will, and continued to hold Sicily. 
Shortly after he not only signed a treaty like that of Alphonso, 
but had the infamy to stipulate the surrender of Sicily, which 
did not belong to him, to the Pope, and consented to force the 
island into submission if the treaty were objected to by the 
nation. His brother Frederic was then elected king of Si- 
cily, the country solemnly and nobly renouncing their alle- 
giance to a prince who betrayed them*, 


* There are some who suspect that James made his peace intending that his 
brother Frederic should seize Aragon, and never meaning either earnestly to recall 
the Aragonese from the Sicilian service or to make war on Sicily. 
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Whether it were mere selfishness and downright dishonesty 
that moved Loria to forsake the Sicilians and their new king, 
whose election however he supported with all his power; or 
whether it were a feeling of chivalrous attachment to the head 
of the family of Aragon, it is impossible to say. M. Amari 
sees in Loria nothing but a traitor. He was certainly greedy 
and unscrupulous, and having conquered on his own account, 
as he alleged, important possessions on the coast of Africa, it 
was of great importance to him to have his right to them ac- 
knowledged, which was done by Boniface VIII.; a right we 
may well suppose to have been not so lawful in the eyes of 
the king of Sicily, whose vassal Loria was. Whether such 
reasons as these moved him to turn against Sicily, or whether 
he felt that on his being recalled, on his allegiance to James, 
he was bound to obey, and even to carry arms against those 
that this king declared to be his enemies, may be doubted: 
under any circumstances, it is but too true that appearances 
are much against Loria. 

The glory of Sicily reached its height during the beginning 
of the reign of Frederic; great in his good fortune, greater 
still in his adversity. The Sicilians, led by a king three or 
four and twenty years of age, left to their own resources, ha- 
ving to resist the forces of the Guelphs, the king of Naples, 
and lastly those of Aragon, gave instances of energy, pa- 
triotism and courage in their adversities of which history 
offers few equally noble examples ; whilst the prudence, de- 
termination and self-denial of their young sovereign proved 
him equal to his high station under circumstances of unpar- 
alleled difficulty. We must refer our readers for an account 
of these soul-stirring transactions to the work of M. Amari, 
whose powers and capabilities rise with the subject; we shall 
now content ourselves with stating the result of the struggle. 

Unable to subdue the Sicilians, Boniface VIII. at last in- 
duced Charles of Valois to come to Italy. Of his conduct 
we have had occasion to speak elsewhere *. After the death 
of the daughter of the king of Naples, by whom he became 
possessed of Anjou and Maine, he married Catherine Cour- 
tenay, through whom he hoped that the Greek empire, to 


* British and Foreign Review, vol. xiii. p. 433, 
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which she pretended, might become his. He only wanted 
possession. When in Sicily he soon perceived the difficulties 
of submitting the island, and the impossibility of his making 
good his title to the Eastern empire so long as his relatives of 
Naples were prevented from assisting him, and the Aragonese 
willing and able to offer him a serious opposition, particularly 
by sea. In addition to this, the disputes between Boniface 
and Philip the Fair, of which we have given an account in the 
above-mentioned volume of this Review, being then at their 
height, all the members of the royal family of France saw the 
necessity of being free to turn their undivided resources against 
an enemy who might be more dangerous to their dynasty than 
the king of Sicily, and who would not hesitate a moment not 
only to make his peace with the Sicilians, but to assist them 
against the king of Naples and his partisans, whenever he saw 
the time favourable for such a change. Charles of Valois, 
therefore, far from proving the ruin of Frederic, proved his 
best friend, by mediating between him and the king of Na- 
ples, and lastly succeeding in bringing about peace after 
twenty years’ warfare. By that peace the French lost Sicily, 
and Frederic was acknowledged king of Trinacria, nominally 
for life ; but this limitation was added more to save appear- 
ances, than because either Frederic meant not to transmit the 
throne to his posterity, or Charles hoped that the kingdom 
would be quietly handed over to himself or successors on the 
death of Frederic. 

The narrative of M. Amari concludes at this period ; but 
his work does not end here. Besides an appendix already 
mentioned, in which with great critical judgement he passes 
in review the original authorities respecting the Sicilian ves- 
pers, he has a short chapter on the state of Sicily before and 
after the war he has been describing. To render justice to 
this remarkable part of this excellent work, it would be ne- 
cessary to insert it at length. Had M. Amari been born in 
England and had he written such a history of any of our great 
national events, he would take a distinguished place among 
our writers ; being born in Sicily, his work will be compara- 
tively unknown and unnoticed. It is however something for 
the work, and still more for the author, to have escaped from 
the clutches of the Neapolitan police. This must be recollected 
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by us when we judge of the deserts of writers born under a 
despotism ; they are martyrs to truth, which they propagate 
with the scaffold, the galleys, or, as a piece of good fortune, 
banishment and its bitterness before their eyes; and to their 
patriotism and love of the departed glory of their country, 
whose present condition they are even forbidden from pity- 
ing, cum suspiria eorum subscribantur. Were they to con- 
sult only their worldly welfare, they would live in idleness, 
plunge in profligacy for which there is no restraint, and care 
neither for the past nor the future. This is, above all other 
countries, the case at Naples, where any change—yea even to 
a wild, rash, riotous democracy—would be an improvement 
upon the present false, cruel and immoral system of govern- 
ment, whose only aim seems to be to support corruption and 
ignorance over all the country—on the throne as well as at 
the altar and in the courts of law; in the mansion of the 
nobleman, the residence of the gentleman, the dwelling of 
the merchant and the cottage of the poor. 

The above article was already in type when a second edi- 
tion of M. Amari’s work, printed at Paris, came to our hands. 
Besides greatly improving his style, occasionally too harsh 
and abrupt, the author, having had the good fortune to dis- 
cover important documents in the French Archives, has 
been enabled to give greater importance and authenticity to 
parts of his narrative. Some of these documents he has printed 
in the appendix. Having moreover had an opportunity of 
consulting works which were not within his reach in Sicily, 
he has derived useful information from them, and thus ren- 
dered his history still more worthy of public approbation. Had 
he not been persecuted by the government of his country, 
the history of the Sicilian Vespers by M. Amari would not 
have been so carefully revised, so materially improved, and 
so generally read and admired in Europe as it will now be; 
the author as well as the public are thus under some ob- 
ligation to the Neapolitan ministers for having so far served 
the cause of liberty, literature and (what they particularly 
dread) truth! 
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1. Cours de Philosophie Positive. Par M. AucustEe Comre. 
6 vols. Paris, 1830-42. 

2. De ’ Humanité: de son principe et son avenir. Par M. 
Prerre Leroux. 2 vols. Paris, 1841. 

3. Mélanges Philosophiques. Par M. Tuomas JourFrroy. 
Paris, 1842. 


THE announcement, that France is rich in philosophical works, 
will probably be regarded with incredulous wonder. French 
philosophy is still the synonym with us for ribald blasphemy 
and sneering scepticism, or at the best, for the shallow sen- 
sualism of Condillac and De Tracy. Many would at once 
deny the assertion that Diderot and D’Holbach have scarcely 
one disciple among the best thinkers in France; nevertheless 
this is the fact. The sensualism and atheism of the last cen- 
tury no longer exist; the modern philosophy is a vehement 
protest against almost all the dogmas of its predecessor. 

This ignorance is not to our credit as a nation. It is no 
doubt partly the effect of that natural contempt excited by the 
blasphemy and superficiality of the D’Holbach school. It is 
still more attributable to the general want of interest felt in 
the speculations of philosophy by our countrymen, whose at- 
tention to anything not immediately practical it is next to 
impossible to attract. If the reviews did not from time to 
time call attention to these important subjects, they would 
scarcely ever be mentioned. The few books that are pub- 
lished generally meet with and deserve but little notice. 

Yet the influence of philosophical speculations on the 
every-day affairs of life scarcely needs demonstration. Upon 
what is all practice based, but upon speculation? What 
is the motor of society, but opinion? Those who decry abs- 
tract speculation, as remote and idle, are as ignorant and un- 
grateful as the sailor who sneers at the sublime science of 
astronomy, which, remote as it appears from ordinary life, 
alone enables him to traverse in security the perilous and 
pathless ocean. Had not sages thought, he could not have 
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sailed. Itis in astronomy indeed, as M. Comte remarks, that 
we see the necessity for the sublimest speculations to serve 
the commonest uses. 

As in the physical sciznces, so in all social phenomena, we 
descry the importance of theories the most abstract, and views 
the most remote. The growth of society is from within ; 
and it is this inner nature that we must probe, if we would 
really understand social] diseases in their origin. We must 
detect the ideas which are the central forces that move the 
vast machine of society. That ideas alone are these central 
forces, few can doubt. When first enunciated they are of 
comparatively feeble influence. Afterwards these ideas, which 
have been sown in the minds of men as simple abstract 
truths, become nourished by the feelings; they then form 
central points, round which cluster complex feelings, in- 
terests and vanities. They act upon and mould these feelings, 
and in turn are reacted on and moulded by them. The ideas 
grow with the feelings, and in them. At length matured and 
ineradicably rooted in the minds and adits of men, they thus 
become the elements of social life. 

There are indeed speculations frivolous and idle in their 
nature, and much of what passes as philosophy is unquestion- 
ably of this stamp ; but as evidences of the curious workings 
of the mind, even they are not without their use. And with 
respect to speculation considered solely as speculation, we may 
settle the differences between its defenders and the upholders 
of the practical, by the aphorism of Aristotle : Qewpyrucis wev 
area, mpaxtixis & Epyov. 

Believing, therefore, that philosophy is of great social im- 
portance, and that the endeavours of a nation like France to 
solve its many problems cannot be without interest to some 
of our readers, we are about to devote a few pages to the 
examination of the principal writers who have arisen since 
the beginning of the present century, and who have influ- 
enced the tone of philosophic thought. 

Let us at the outset observe, ihat so far from the modern 
philosophy partaking of the spirit of that of the eighteenth 
century, it may, in its best and latest writers, be characterised 
as a general reaction against that spirit. It is dogmatical and 
constructive where that was sceptical and destructive: it is 
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spiritual where that was material; religious where that was 
opposed to religion. There is doubtless much of what is 
called infidelity in France: meaning by that a dissent from 
ancient forms and received interpretations of religion; but 
it assumes a different aspect from that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The latter was directed against priests; its professed 
object was the destruction of religion, which it called super- 
stition. The former is directed against literal interpretations 
of doctrines, and the refusal to enlarge those interpretations 
in accordance with the wants of the age. It would enlarge, 
not destroy: it is no longer querulous, flippant, or sarcastic ; 
but learned, earnest, zealous, and above all dogmatic. It 
stands in contrast to that of the past century not more in its 
tendencies than in its method, which is eminently historical. 
The philosophy of Rousseau and his school, in conformity with 
its object, rejected all historical basis. It went so far as ac- 
tually to invert the results of historical experience, and boldly 
asserted that civilization was the gradual process of degenera- 
tion from the high and palmy “ state of nature”; placing-the 
golden age in the past, instead of the future; and calling 
on mankind to return to that primitive state, from which they 
had, with the labour of centuries, so painfully emerged. This 
was a profound misconception of the nature of social organi- 
zation; but we owe our emancipation from it to the reaction 
which animates the nineteenth century. The modern philo- 
sophy, the first rightly to appreciate the historical method, 
declares Society to be inseparable from man ; that it is the 
element in which alone he can freely move; and that in its 
perfection we must seek the perfection of mankind. History 
was however indispensable to the establishment of this con- 
ception ; from history alone are we enabled to collect the 
requisite data. 

Such we conceive to be the distinctive cHaracteristics of 
the modern philosophy, though of course exhibiting them- 
selves in widely different forms in very opposite systems, 
But in spite of every variance in the form which philosophy 
takes, there is always, at each determinate epoch, a determi- 
nate spirit: this spirit, so necessary to be understood, we have 
endeavoured to characterise as above. As in all the piilo- 
sophes of the eighteenth century, however various their opi- 
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nions, we see a general purpose of scepticism and destruction, 
coupled with a conviction that priesthood is the fountain of 
superstition and social disorganization ; so in all the writers 
of the nineteenth century we see a general purpose of dogma- 
tism and construction, founded on the conviction that without 
a common creed, no society can be properly organized, much 
less fulfil its aim. To establish this indispensable basis is the 
aim of the Catholics, Eclectics, Humanitaires, and avowedly 
so of Auguste Comte. 

We cannot but warmly approve of such a tendency; and 
we are convinced that French philosophy would be far more 
generally studied here, were the knowledge of such a tendency 
more widely diffused; but of course so long as the prevalent 
opinion exists, there can be little hope. A sketch of the rise 
and progress of modern systems will the most effectually alter 
this opinion ; and we address ourselves to the task. 

Les vaincus n’ont jamais raison; so that it is natural for 
France now to join in the general sneer at /’école sensualiste, 
and to declare it trivial and superficial, because it was incom- 
plete. Yet we will venture to say that no conscientious stu- 
dent can peruse the works of Condillac, Cabanis, Destutt 
Tracy, Garat, Broussais, La Romiguiére, etc. without grate- 
fully acknowledging the very great services they have ren- 
dered philosophy, by many able analyses and subtle ques- 
tions. That they mixed up much error with this amount of 
good is surely no fair ground of contempt; and this con- 
tempt comes with very bad grace from those by whom it is most 
liberally supplied. The école sensualiste may not have satis- 
fied the demands of philosophy, but it will always occupy an 
honourable rank in the history of opinion. The celebrated 
“ materialism” which is pretended to be deduced from it, is 
not more trivial than the pompous “ spiritualism” which has 
been so complacently opposed to it ; both being, we conceive, 
quite beside the question; but “ spiritualism” being the more 
flattering, has been the more favoured opinion. 

Materialism is a terrible reproach, used as it is to imply the 
most revolting consequences; and spiritualism is a dazzling 
name, whose vagueness and supposed poetical and religious 
consequences render it peculiarly acceptable to that numerous 
class of persons who prefer a “ flattering unction” to a scien- 
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tific exposition*. It is time indeed that this dispute about 
materialism and immaterialism should be swept out of “the 
schools.” Frivolous and unscientific to the highest degree, 
it has been the cause of much misunderstanding; and on 
both sides an equal misconception of the real bearing of .the 
question. To ask if mind be matter is as irrational as to ask 
if colour be sonorous : before we determine whether mind can 
be matter, we must settle our conception of matter. That we 
cannot know its essence, is admitted on all sides; we must 
therefore content ourselves with a knowledge of its phe- 
nomena. From these phenomena we form a certain concep- 
tion of matter, and in this conception either the mental phe- 
nomena are included or excluded. If the definition of matter 
exclude the possibility of mental phenomena, it is most ab- 
surd to say that therefore mind cannot be manifested by 
matter. So also if the definition include the possibility of 
these phenomena, it is most absurd to say that therefore 
matter can manifest mind. The spiritualist cuts the matter 
short by defining matter—that which cannot manifest intelli- 
gence ; and spirit, as that which is intelligence. He then tri- 
umphantly asks if intelligence can be other than intelligence ? 

Thus is the dispute a purely verbal one. We can know no- 
thing of matter but its phenomena. We can know nothing 

of mind but its phenomena. The essence of either is beyond 

our ken. The assertion of mind being matter is preposterous: 

equally so, however, the assertion of its being spirit: for of 
neither spirit nor matter have we any knowledge. We know 

only phznomena, and name them as we please. 

Nevertheless the consequences partly advocated by, and 
partly palmed upon the école sensualiste are so repugnant to 
general feeling, that we are little surprised at the avidity with 
which the more flattering spiritualism is received. When it 
was maintained that all ideas have their origin in the senses, 
and not in any intangible, inconceivable entity superadded to 


* “ The disputatious or sceptical philosophy may entrap the understanding; but 
the superstitious tumid, and as it were poetical kind, flatters and courts it more.”— 
Bacon, Nov. Org., Aph. 65. And further, “ The light of the understanding is not 
a dry or pure light (/uminis sicci), but is drenched in the will and affections. The 
understanding therefore rejects things just and solid because they limit hope.”— 
Aph. 12. 
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those senses, men straightway came to the very false con- 
clusion that man was no better than the brute; that he was, 
in consequence, to die and make no sign; that he was, also in 
consequence, to have no religion, no social duties, no poetry, 
etc. Oh how rash is human logic! Give but a simple pre- 
miss, and how quickly are conclusions fashioned for it which 
it never could have fashioned for itself! Man gains his know- 
ledge through the medium of his senses: so also does the 
brute. Such is the position; and that man is ¢herefore no 
better than the brute, is the instantaneous conclusion! The 
reader will radically misunderstand us, if he concludes from 
the foregoing that we are materialists, or that we defend ma- 
terialism. Our object was to show that the “ scheme of ma- 
terialism,” as well as its opposite, are frivolous, and deside the 
real aim of philosophy; and that the prejudices excited by 
the former are absurd, because the consequences were not 
legitimately contained in the premisses. 

We cannot however shut our eyes to the immense effect 
created by these prejudices against a philosophy more popu- 
lar than profound, and the advantage they gave to the reac- 
tion at the commencement of the present century ; a reaction 
more literary than scientific, but which succeeded in the over- 
throw of the école sensualiste. 

** L’opposition au sensualisme,” says M. Damiron, “fut done surtout 
littéraire ; du spiritualisme en morale, en religion, en politique et dans I’art, 
mais un spiritualisme de sentiment bien plus que de doctrine, une philoso- 
phie de coeur, un enthousiasme généreux pour les croyances offensées : voila 
le fonds des écrivains qui furent alors dans la réaction. C’était comme on 
le voit de la poésie plus que de la théorie, et l’amour de certaines idées plu- 
tét que leur exacte intelligence. Aussi n’y eut il de conversions ni parmi 
‘es savans, ni parmi les philosophes; il n'y en eut que parmi le peuple, et 
dans ces Ames affectueuses, qui se ressentant de Rousseau, aimérent aprés 


les mauvaises jours, & se récréer par des impressions semblables a celles 
qu’elles avaient recues.””—Essai sur I’ Hist. de Phil. en XIXme sitcle, p. 33. 


It is to such writers as De Maistre, De Bonald, Bernardin 
St. Pierre, Chateaubriand and Madame de Stael, coupled with 
the general reaction, that the success of this spiritualism is 
due; having first taken possession of literature, it at last 
worked its way into philosophy. Men were wearied with the 
endless quibbles of the sensation transformée; no unbiassed 
mind could accept such plays on words as were current 
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among the sensualists and ideologues, whereby attention was 
no act of the will, but “da sensation devenue exclusive”; 
memory no act of the understanding, but “ une sensation pro- 
longée”; and many other juggles of terminology*. Wearied 
with such quibbles, and disgusted at the consequences drawn 
from them, men eagerly caught at any means of escape from 
such a philosophy. But in their impatience at the weak por- 
tions of the reigning system, they overlooked or misjudged its 
important truths. If the ideas which Condillac brought for- 
ward were only such as usually pass for his essential doc- 
trines, we might join in the general sneer at his superficiality ; 
but, as it often happens, his paradoxes have attracted more 
notice than his real system. Into whatever extravagances he 
may have been urged, into whatever errors of detail he may 
have fallen, the fundamental doctrine of Condillac is pro- 
found, though ill-expressed. We will give it in his own 
words. His first work, ‘ Traité de ’ Origine des Connaissances 
humaines,’ opens thus: “ Soit que nous nous élevions, pour 
“ parler métaphoriquement, jusque dans les cieux, soit que nous 
« descendions dans les abimes, nous ne sortons point de nous 
“ mémes, et ce n'est jamais que notre propre pensée que nous 
“ apercevons.” The abstract prefixed to the second edition 
of his ‘Traité des Sensations’ has these words :—* D’un cdté 
“ toutes nos connaissances viennent des sens; de l’autre nos 
“ sensations ne sont que notre maniére @étre. Comment 
“ donc pouvons nous voir des objets hors de nous? En effet, 
* il semble que nous ne devrions voir que notre dme modifiée 
“ différemment.” Now, begging the reader to consider these 
passages with attention, to seize their meaning without cavil- 
ling at particular expressions, we would ask him if they do not 
as clearly enunciate idealism as ever Berkeley or Fichte have 
enunciated it? And if so—if this doctrine when considered 
at its root equally express idealism and materialism—~is it 
not evident that the differences between these two systems 
are purely verbal; and that the noumenon of all phenomena 
is called by one party matter, and by the other mind; the 
real nature of this noumenon being unknown to both? That 


* Asa crowning proof of Condillac’s reliance on the efficacy of definitions and the 
importance of all verbal distinctions, we may add to the above specimens his well- 
known tenet, that the culminating point of science will be “ une langue bien faite.” 
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the mind knows nothing but its ideas, is the first principle of 
both systems. But the materialists quibble and say, all men- 
tal phenomena are nothing but transformed sensations. The 
idealists quibble and say, all sensation itself is but the opera- 
tion of the mind on matter—is but intelligence incarnated. 
Without the senses there would be no ideas, say the one school; 
without a mind to inform them, the senses themselves would 
be without sensation, say the other; and thus both parties 
develope their systems and demonstrate their ignorance. 

The lesson we may draw from these disputes, as from most 
disputes in philosophy, is that man, for ever ignorant of nou- 
mena, will not confine himself to the study and generalization 
of phznomena into their laws of action and production, but 
persists in endeavouring to discover the essence of things ; 
and as he can do no more than invent a name, he concludes 
that to name is to explain. 

M. Maine de Biran, pronounced by Victor Cousin to be 
* le premier métaphysicien Francais de mon temps,” was un- 
doubtedly a person of great powers and unusual subtlety. 
It can be no reproach to him that he was unable to solve a 
problem which must remain insoluble; that he could only 
do as others have done—give a name and construct a system 
upon that name. 

At the very beginning of the present century Maine de 
Biran seceded from the Materialists (among whom he had 
held an honourable rank) and detected their fundamental 
error. To reduce all mental phenomena to sensation was, 
he said, to recognise only a passive element in man; but 
there is another and a greater element—activity. This acti- 
vity is the will. The will is the personality—the Ego. To 
will is to cause, and the Ego is therefore the first cause. 


** Dans tout effort musculaire il y a: 1°, une sensation musculaire plus 
ou moins vive, agréable ou pénible; 2°, l’effort qui la produit. La sensa- 
tion musculaire ne vient pas seulement a la suite de l’effort ; la conscience 
atteste qu’elle est produite par |’effort, et que le rapport qui les lie n’est pas 
un rapport de simple succession mais un rapport de la cause 4 l’effet....... 
Mais nul ne fait effort qui ne veut le faire, et il n’y a pas d’effort involon- 
taire. La volonté est donc le fond de l’effort, et la cause est ici une cause 
volontaire. La personne, la volonté, la cause, sont donc identiques entre 


** Voila donc,” exclaims M. Cousin, “le spiritualisme rétabli dans la 
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philosophie sur la base méme de |’expérience ; mais ce n’est pas un spiri- 
tualisme extravagant et sans rapport avec le monde que nous habitons ; 
car l’esprit que nous sommes, le moi, nous est donné dans un rapport dont 
il forme le premier terme, mais dont le second terme est une sensation, et 
une sensation qui se localise dans tel ou tel point du corps. Ainsi l’esprit 
nous est donné avec son contraire, le dehors avec le dedans, la nature en 
méme temps que |’homme*.”’ 


To illustrate and develope this fundamental idea was the 
object of Maine de Biran’s works, which he has pursued with 
very great ability. The reader sees at once its resemblance 
to the doctrine of Fichte, and to the monadologie of Leibnitz. 

On a nearer scrutiny of its pretensions, however, this doc- 
trine turns out to be likewise merely an ingenious mode of 
escape from the difficulty, through the invention of a new name. 
Weare not merely passive and sensitive, as Condillac declares, 
we are also active and volitional ;—in this rests Maine de Biran’s 
discovery. What Condillac had buried beneath his hypo- 
thesis of “sensation transformée,” was now dragged forward 
and christened by its own name. But, in the first place, 
however Condillac might explain them, he did not deny the 
phznomena of volition, he only called them by a different 
name; in the second place, Maine de Biran, though he has 
shown the will to be distinct from sensation, and to be one of 
the elements of our mental constitution, has in no way eluci- 
dated the nature of this will, nor given us any clue to the 
discovery of its nature and mode of action; the crystal has 
been pronounced transparent, but why and how it is trans- 
parent still remains to be explained. Maine de Biran criti- 
cised Condillac, but did not advance the question further than 
the discovery of his predecessor’s error. 

To show how barren of all real instruction are these meta- 
physical ingenuities, we will cite Maine de Biran’s explana- 
tion of those mysterious phenomena—sleep, somnambulism 
and madness. 

** La veille, c’est le temps de la vie pendant lequel s’exerce plus ou moins 
la volonté ; le sommeil, dans ses divers degrés, est l’affaiblissement de |’état 
volontaire ; le sommeil absolu en serait l’abolition compléte. Le somnam- 


bulisme est un état od la volonté ne tient plus Jes rénes, et od toutes nos 
facultés, et surtout l’imagination et les sens, ont encore leur exercice, mais 





* Rapports du Physique et du Moral de Homme. Préface de l’éditeur. 
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leur exercice déréglé, sans liberté, sans conscience, et par conséquent sans 
mémoire.......+. 

“‘ Enfin, qu’une cause quelconque, morale ou physique, détruise notre 
liberté, cette liberté étant précisément notre vraie personalité, le méme 
coup qui frappe la liberté en nous, emporte l’homme, et ne laisse qu’un 
automate ot s’exécutent encore les fonctions organiques et méme intellec- 
tuelles, mais sans que nous y participions, sans que nous en ayons ni la 
conscience, ni la responsabilité *.”” 

This it must be confessed is very ingenious ; but descending 
from the regions of speculation to those of science, let us at- 
tempt for an instant to apply the principles above put forth, 
and their want of stability will at once be evident. We ask 
the sleepless, of what avail would it be to them to know, that 
if they could procure an “ affaiblissement de l’état volontaire,” 
they would slumber; or, as that question may not be thought 
reasonable, we ask the physiologists who devote themselves 
to the causes and cure of mental alienation, what possible 
assistance it can be to them to learn that alienation is the 
consequence of the “destruction of the moral liberty” from 
some cause moral or physical? Is not this calling the crystal 
transparent? Can any precautions for staying the progress 
of the evil be founded on such knowledge? Can any philo- 
sophy on the one hand, or any treatment of patients on the 
other, find a basis in this theory of the will? Obviously 
not; for this theory is a matter of naming; it bestows on 
certain phznomena a certain nomenclature, but gives no 
explanation. 

Although Mainede Biran has some admirers, we can trace but 
little influence of his writings on those of his successors. The 
reaction against the eighteenth century was seconded far more 
powerfully by the introduction of the Scotch psychology, which 
was taught in all the professorial chairs of France, till in its 
turn it gave way to Eclecticism and German ontology. 

It is the year 1811 that we must select therefore as the era 
of reformation in French thought. In that year, thanks to 
M. Fontanes, the chair of philosophy was filled by Royer- 
Collard. More politician than metaphysician, Royer-Collard 
was of all men the most fitted to occupy the position of a leader 
in the reaction then preparing. Had he been a metaphysician 


* Rapports du Physique et du Moral de ’Homme. Préface de l’éditeur. 
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by nature and education, he would probably have taught 
nothing more than a wearisome repetition of the reigning 
ideologie ; but being a politician, and a disappointed one, he 
was the more ready to adopt a doctrine, like that of Reid, 
which controverted the philosophy whose fatal consequences 
he saw daily around him. This doctrine was every way flat- 
tering to a nation wearied with ideology. It gratified the sen- 
timental and the literati, disgusted with the “ degradation of 
man to the brute”; and captivated the philosophers by its 
pretensions to be the legitimate offspring of Bacon, and “an 
inductive science.” 

Of Royer-Collard’s own contributions little can be said: 
he has published only a few fragments of his lectures (at the 
end of Jouffroy’s translation of Reid) and an opening Discours. 
These are not original; nor indeed can Royer-Collard be said 
to have been more than Reid’s expositor. But as an expositor 
he was powerful. His grave and almost solemn oratory, tem- 
pered with epigrams* and animated by an intellect discursive 
and eminently French, had a wonderful effect upon the youth 
of Paris; and he is still regarded as the father of modern 
philosophy. 

Although M. Victor Cousin ascended the chair of philoso- 
phy on the resignation of M. Royer-Collard, yet as M. Thomas 
Jouffroy was the real continuer of the newly accepted doctrines 
of the Scotch school, we must for various reasons consider him 
before his brilliant friend and predecessor. M. Victor Cousin 
represents German speculation, while his friend Jouffroy re- 
presents the Scotch; and this German tendency being a later 
phznomenon in modern French thought, we are bound to 
consider it after the Scotch. M. Jouffroy is however to be 
viewed not only as one of the promulgators of the doctrines 
of Reid and Stewart, but also as one of the most strenuous 
and able advocates of the Eclecticism which M. Cousin brought 
into vogue. Indeed he is to be classed under the head of the 


* Those who know the French, know also the power of epigram over their 
minds; so that M. de Bonald’s definition of man, “une intelligence servie par des 
organes,”’ should for them be altered into “ une intelligence nourrie par des mots.” 
Royer-Collard is celebrated for his wit. Speaking of Thiers he said, “‘c’est la fleur 
des dréles.” He said the distinction between Guizot and Thiers was this :—*“ L’un 
sait la morale, et l’autre ne la connait pas.” This is the perfection of epigrammatic 
satire, both in thought and expression. 
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eclectics in every historical sketch of French philosophy; but 
as we shall examine the doctrines of that sect in treating of its 
founder M. Cousin, we may here confine ourselves to M. 
Jouffroy’s more valuable services as translator and teacher of 
the Scotch psychology. 

It is to M. Jouffroy that France owes the admirable trans- 
lation of Reid’s works and of Stewart’s ‘ Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy’; these we regard as real services, and with these 
we think his services are nearly summed up. His original 
contributions consist of two volumes of Mélanges, and a pre- 
face to the translation of Stewart. A pleasing manner and 
much power of exposition, with evidences of serious medita- 
tion and acute insight, are not to be denied these works; nor 
could we easily find a more agreeable writer. But he seems 
to us neither solid, profound, nor consistent. Of all men of 
reputation, we find him one of the most apt to mistake a 
metaphor for a fact, a definition for an explanation. 

We must here raise our protest against the French inter- 
pretation of the Scotch philosophy, which has been caricatured, 
as the doctrine of Locke was caricatured. Stewart urged, and 
reasonably, that psychology was an inductive science, like any 
other department of knowledge, and that it should be con- 
ducted on Baconian principles. In spite of some minor de- 
viations, there can be no doubt that Stewart did observe the 
Baconian method. Among these deviations was the cele- 
brated “scheme of immaterialism,” which was in open con- 
tradiction not only of Bacon’s method, but of his express in- 
junction; for he repudiated the idea of the mind’s directly 
considering itself as an olject. But Stewart, though he taught 
the immateriality of mind, and thus left the region of phe- 
nomena for that of noumena, never justified the notions so 
boldly put forth by Messrs. Cousin and Jouffroy, of the mind 
being an object to itself,—an object to be observed by an 
internal eye,” as material objects were by the bodily eye; 
that as everything we know of the physical world is, in the 
loose and inaccurate language of M. Jouffroy, “ derived from 
“ what we see of it, so in like manner everything that we know 
*“ of the moral and intellectual world is derived from what we 
* can observe of it.” These are the caricatures of men who 
are not satisfied with being mere interpreters, but must add 
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something of their own; and as by these caricatures the doc- 
trine itself is brought into contempt, and so great a thinker 
as Auguste Comte can be led to denounce altogether a science 
of psychology, because he has only these errors before his eyes, 
shrouding the real significance of the original doctrine from his 
view, we feel it incumbent on us to scrutinize them. 

The position maintained by the eclectics is this: all men 
not only think and feel, but they are conscious that they think 
and feel. This consciousness is as an internal eye which ob- 
serves the phzenomena as they take place within us, precisely 
as the external eye observes the phenomena as they take place 
without us; “la philosophie ne se distingue de la physique 
que par la nature des phénoménes a observer*.” The false- 
hood of this position is demonstrated by a single experiment. 
Let any one endeavour to observe directly, that is, to look at 
the phenomena then manifested by his mind, and he will at 
once see its impossibility. In the attempt to observe what is 
actually and at that moment passing in the mind, all that passes 
in the mind is the idea of observation. The mind which observes 
is the same as the mind to be observed. 'The eye may as soon 
attempt to see itself seeing. False as this opinion is, it is a 
natural deduction from Reid’s distinguishing consciousness as 
a separate faculty, whereby we not only have a sensation, but 
we are conscious that we have it. This consciousness is M. 
Cousin’s wil interne. 

But because we repudiate the notion of the mind’s seeing 
itself during its operations, do we therefore repudiate a science 
of psychology ?—Far from it. The facts of consciousness are 
indisputable, and as facts they are remembered, and may be 
analysed and classified. We do not observe the train of thought ; 
but we remember it, and can often, at will, recadl it in precisely 
the same order as it originally passed. By doing this repeat- 
edly we are enabled to discover the constituent ideas, or most 
of them, in any train of thought; that is, we can discover 
what ideas we had, and how these ideas followed each other. 
We only require the facts of consciousness to be repeated a 
sufficient number of times, and our analysis of their modes of 
succession (production) is practicable enough. That this ana- 


* Cousin, Fragmens, 1833, Préface. 
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lysis, applied to other and more complicated pheenomena than 
that of a simple train of thought, is extremely difficult, we 
admit ; but it is not so difficult as to be impossible. 

There could hardly be an objection raised to the possibility 
of a science thus stated; and had M. Comte been acquainted 
with the writings of Messrs. Cousin and Jouffroy’s masters 
instead of those of their pupils, we believe he would not 
have excluded psychology from his system, nor refused it the 
rank of a science. But the wil interne was too palpably ab- 
surd. He saw that with such an instrument of observation no 
science could be erected; and he was led (hastily we think) 
to condemn all psychology as futile. It is with extreme 
caution we differ from so illustrious a thinker; yet as we 
are persuaded that his opinion is grounded on the meta- 
phorical inaccuracy of M. Cousin rather than on the real in- 
accuracy of the method itself, we must venture to combat his 
views. 


«Tl est sensible en effet,” says M. Comte, “ que par une nécessité invinci- 
ble, l’esprit humain peut observer directement tous les phénoménes, excepté 
les siens propres. Car par qui serait faite l’observation ? On concoit, rela- 
tivement aux phénoménes moraux, que l’homme puisse s’observer lui-méme 
sous le rapport des passions qui l’animent, par cette raison anatomique, 
que les organes qui en sont le siége sont distincts de ceux destinés aux 
fonctions observatrices. Encore méme que chacun ait eu occasion de 
faire sur lui de telles remarques, elles ne sauraient évidemment avoir jamais 
uhe grande importance scientifique et le meilleur moyen de connaitre les 
passions sera-t-il toujours de les observer en dehors; car tout état de 
passion trés prononcé, c’est a dire, précisément celui qu’il serait le plus 
essentiel d’examiner est nécessairement incompatible avec |’état d’observa- 
tion. Mais quant a observer de la méme maniére les phénoménes intel- 
lectuels pendant qu’ils s’exécutent, il y a impossibilité manifeste. L’in- 
dividu pensant ne saurait se partager en deux, dont l’un raisonnerait pen- 
dant que l’autre regarderait raisonner. L’organe observé et l’organe ob- 
servateur étant, dans ce cas, identiques, comment l’observation pourrait-elle 
avoir lieu ? 

‘Cette prétendue méthode psychologique est donc radicalement nulle 
dans son principe 

“ Les résultats d'une aussi étrange maniére de procéder sont parfaite- 
ment conformes au principe. Depuis deux mille ans que les métaphysi- 
ciens cultivent ainsi la psychologie, ils n’ont pu encore convenir d’une seule 
proposition intelligible et solidement arrétée.”—Cours de Phil. Positive, 
vol, i. pp. 35—37. 


In this last paragraph M. Comte declares that in the course 
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of two thousand years no single intelligible proposition has 
been agreed on amongst psychologists; and in this declara- 
tion we see that he is acquainted only with the works of his 
countrymen. It can be no novelty to any of our readers to 
be told that the law of association of ideas is as solidly esta- 
blished as that of any law in the physical sciences. The 
argument contained in his first paragraph we have already 
answered. Having endeavoured to rescue the science of mind 
from the metaphors of M. Cousin and the attacks of M. 
Comte—a digression, the excuse of which must be the im- 
portance of the subject—we resume the historical sketch. 
M. Royer-Collard was replaced by M. Victor Cousin, who, 
in that chair, formerly illustrious for its exposition of the 
Scotch philosophy, promulgated, on various occasions, various 
doctrines, all antagonistic ; till at length he reconciled them 
all, and risked his reputation as an original thinker by the 
announcement of the famous Eclecticism. M. Cousin is one 
of the most celebrated of living metaphysicians. He is un- 
questionably the most showy, and we wish we could add 
more than showy. A splendour of diction; a richness, va- 
riety and purity of exposition; an enthusiasm in manner, 
and an erudition extensive though inaccurate,—these are the 
brilliant characteristics of his writings, and such as are seldom 
in the same degree exhibited by metaphysicians. He resem- 
bles Dr. Thomas Brown in the acuteness of his insight and 
the rashness of his conclusions: he resembles him also in 
his occasional blindness to almost obvious truths. Both 
are men of quick intellects, and of astonishing confidence 
in the justness of their first impressions. If they see to the 
bottom of the matter at the first glance it is well, as they 
never give a second. Dr. Brown, according to the boast of 
his biographer, often lectured upon subjects on which he 
had never thought until sitting down the previous night to 
prepare his materials. There is more self-conceit than intelli- 
gence in this procedure, but it aptly characterises Dr. Brown’s 
intellect. So we firmly believe M. Cousin to have delivered 
his judgements upon great writers after a hasty glance at their 
works. On no other supposition can his blunders be explained ; 
blunders of fact as well as of apprehension, which no thinking 
man could have made had he been duly acquainted with 
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the subject. In point of scientific value we place Brown as 
much higher than Cousin, as we place him lower in point of 
style. To a correct taste Brown’s style is offensive. The style 
of Cousin is very near perfection. 

We have said M. Cousin is a showy writer. There is some- 
thing implied in this epithet which will perhaps offend many 
of our readers, and yet of all others it is the one which in 
our opinion most characterises him. He is brilliant, but not 
solid: he charms on a slight acquaintance, but bears no 
scrutiny. It is impossible,to read his works without delight 
and even profit. It is impossible to contemplate the activity 
of his life without admiration of its versatility and untiring 
energy. He enjoys a high and wide reputation. He comes 
before us as the translator of Plato and the editor of Proclus 
and Des Cartes ; as the expositor of Kant and Hegel, and the 
author of several original philosophical works. To these he 
adds the absorbing occupation of politics, in which he has lately 
taken an active and influential part. These facts force people, 
us they did Sir W. Hamilton, “ to contemplate his character 
“and accomplishments with the sincerest admiration, even 
“while dissenting from almost every principle of his phi- 
* losophy.” 

Does this man deserve the epithet showy ?—We fear so. 
This reputation, founded on such apparently extensive services, 
will bear no better inspection than his philosophy. As long 
as the mere reputation is looked at, the result is one of admi- 
ration. When we look into it and see how it was obtained, 
a feeling of something very like contempt can hardly be re- 
strained ; for it then turns out that M. Cousin did no? trans- 
late Plato; did not write the ‘ Legons sur Kant;’ and that 
his doctrines are the unacknowledged pillage of Hegel and 
his friends, joined to a caricature of the method of Stewart. 

These are not scandals, they are facts. We heard, in 
Paris (as all may hear, for the secret is ill kept), a constant 
charge brought against M. Cousin of his not having trans- 
lated Plato, and we treated it as one of the many scandals cur- 
rent in society ; but our incredulity was dispelled on subse- 
quently meeting with the actual translators of six of the vo- 
lumes, who named the translators of the rest. There could be 
no doubt of the fact ; there was no resisting evidence so con- 
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firmed on all sides. What share did M. Cousin then take in 
the work?—Simply this: he selected some young men, 
capable but poor, glad of employment, and glad of his pa- 
tronage. He addressed them to the various learned Helle- 
nists at the libraries of the Institut, from whom any verbal 
or critical assistance was obtained. When the translation 
was completed, Cousin went over it, correcting and polishing 
the style (as he alone can polish), and wrote the argumentary 
prefaces. The prefaces, then, are alone the work of his hand ; 
and this may explain a fact which has excited some surprise, 
viz. that these prefaces often display a curious misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the dialogues they precede! 

No greater honesty was practised with his recent work, 
‘ Lecons sur Kant.’ This work is intended as an exposition 
of Kant’s fundamental doctrines ; that is to say, those por- 
tions of his system which are real contributions to science, 
and will remain such through all time; with a criticism on 
them, and on Kant generally. It was a work worthy of exe- 
cution. The great difficulty evidently lay in the exposition, 
and not at all in the criticism, which at the present time cannot 
be other than easy to one acquainted with the innumerable 
criticisms and refutations annually published. But M. Cou- 
sin, who all his life has shown himself incapable of patient 
thought and persevering labour, set a young disciple to work, 
made him labour at the exposition, corrected the style, added 
two chapters of perfectly written gossip, named criticism, 
placed his name on the title-page, and sent the work forth to 
the admiring world, another evidence of his versatility, energy 
and talent. 

It is difficult to preserve the respect due to a man of M. 
Cousin’s unquestionable ability and attainments, when we see 
them coupled to such acts of charlatanerie; and we are the 
more anxious to call attention to these facts, because they en- 
able us to understand the contradictions of his philosophy, 
and to trace in that a kindred mode of operation. M. Cousin’s 
admirers excuse those dishonest quackeries by saying, that 
like the great painters, he leaves the unimportant parts to be 
finished by his disciples. This is plausible, but false. The 
great painters took upon themselves the difficult and artistic 
portions—composition and design, and left to their disciples 
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the more mechanical labour of laying on the first coats of 
colour and working up, till the final touch was to be given 
by the master. Not so M. Cousin: he makes his disciples 
draw the figure, colour it, and then he gives the final touch. 
The great toil in translating Plato is to render his ideas intel- 
ligible, not to write elegantly; yet the elegant writer gets all 
the reputation ! 

His contributions to philosophy partake of the same nature 
as his contributions to the literature of philosophy: he has 
worked upon other men’s ideas without adding any new ones 
of his own; without even throwing any new light on them, 
except such as may be thrown by a beautiful style. He has 
by turns been the expositor of Stewart, Proclus, Kant, Fichte 
and Hegel; but he has never been faithful to these masters, 
even during his moments of enthusiastic exposition: he has 
always more or less misrepresented, sometimes caricatured, 
the doctrines he professed to expound. He is therefore no 
safe guide; neither is he an original instructor: his services 
may be considered as purely literary, never scientific. 

While at the Ecole Normale he manifested a very striking 
predilection for literature, which, had he cultivated with the 
ardour he has cultivated metaphysics, would doubtless have 
procured him a brilliant and more honourable success. But 
it was decided otherwise: the young philosophe was taken by 
the hand by Royer-Collard, who chose him as a suppléant at 
the Sorbonne ; and there commenced a reputation which in 
extent has few rivals among living writers. 

We make no charge against M. Cousin for his frequent 
change of doctrine, which, is construed by his admirers as an 
“ heureuse flexibilité d’esprit qui prenant une habitude aussi 
“ vite qu’elle en quitte une autre, se préte 4 tout, méme a 
“ Pétrangeté ;” and by his adversaries as a sign of philoso- 
phical incapacity. No man who has reviewed the history of 
his own mind can fail to perceive with how perfect a sin- 
cerity the belief of today may give place to the belief of to- 
morrow, and that at different periods of progress the mind 
espouses doctrines radically opposed. To change an opinion 
is, as Pope remarks, only saying that you are wiser today 
than you were yesterday; and in the subtler questions of 
philosophy, where one distinction may cause a revolution in 
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the whole series of opinions, we should think but ill of the 
mind that had never fluctuated. It is not therefore the mere 
fact of change that we bring against M. Cousin; it is, that 
throughout his changes there has been no evidence of ori- 
ginal thought. He has caught up the ideas of others, and 
fabricated with them a system, which is neither the system of 
the original promulgator of those ideas, nor a system assimi- 
lating those ideas into some other doctrine, and so presenting 
anew aspect. To all the doctrines M. Cousin has carried 
away from others, he has added nothing of his own. 

His notion of Eclecticism is an apparent exception; but 
only apparent, as we shall shortly perceive. 

His first doctrine was that adopted from Stewart. We 
have shown how he caricatured its method ; but, in spite of 
caricature, he brought it into still more general acceptation 
than Royer-Collard had done. At length this philosophy 
becoming generally known, M. Cousin started for Germany, 
studied Kant, and returned to France with a new system. In 
his lectures of 1819 and 1820 he no longer preached “ com- 
mon sense” and the “ morale Ecossaise,”’ but startled his 
hearers with transcendental metaphysics, separated the nou- 
menon from its phenomena, and eloquently expatiated on 
stoicism and die grosse Idee der Pflicht. 

The impulse to the study of Kant was given; but Charles 
Villers and others knowing infinitely more of the subject than 
Cousin, having also made the thinking public aware of Kant’s 
doctrines, Cousin turned to a third novelty—Proclus. An 
edition of his works was published ; and as he had been so 
neglected by the world as to reappear again with the force of 
novelty, sheltered from sarcasm by antiquity, Cousin under- 
took to expound his ideas, and in editorial enthusiasm de- 
clared them to be the most important of all ancient doctrines: 
“ totius vero antiquitatis philosophicas doctrinas atque ingenia 
in se exprimit.” Proclus however failed: no disciples could 
be obtained, and Proclus returned to his pristine obscurity. 

In 1824 M. Cousin again went to Germany. At Berlin he 
became acquainted with the late estimable Professor Gans and 
the present Professor Michelet, the historian of German phi- 
losophy. These two were both ardent disciples of the then 
reigning Hegel. Those who had the good fortune to know 
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Gans will remember his communicativeness, enthusiasm and 
unrivalled method of vivd voce exposition, and they will 
readily conceive how earnestly he developed to his new friend 
the doctrines of his valued master. Carried away by this 
earnestness, and fascinated by the flattering generalizations 
now presented to his view, Cousin, with “cette heureuse 
flexibilité d’esprit ” which distinguishes him, renounced Stew- 
art, Kant, Fichte and Proclus, and placed Hegel in their stead. 

In 1826—we are particular as to dates for obvious reasons 
—M. Cousin published a collection of articles, contributed to 
the ‘ Archives Philosophiques’ and the ‘ Journal des Savans,’ 
and wrote along preface, which attracted more attention than 
the essays could have done. In this preface M. Cousin’s 
manifesto appears. He announces a system, a method—the 
result, he says, of all his meditations, and the germ of which 
he dates from 1818. His opponents refuse their entire assent 
to this assertion. They maintain that not only are the traces 
of his Berlin visit visible in the fundamental ideas of this 
preface, but that there are also zo traces of those ideas having 
been entertained at the period when he wrote the essays that 
follow it. 

In 1827 Hegel came to Paris. M. Cousin’s conception of 
Hegel’s doctrines was extremely confused and uncertain, as 
the before-mentioned preface sufficiently proves; and indeed 
those doctrines are not to be seized and appreciated in a day. 
Hegel’s visit to Paris was therefore most opportune. M. Cou- 
sin lodged him, chaperoned him, and some say never lost sight 
of him. The simple-minded German was well pleased to 
have the quick and subtle Frenchman always discussing with 
him matters which he held of the highest importance to man- 
kind. He was as open as all Germans, and as fond of ex- 
pounding his views. He was ready to explain anything which 
his admirer thought obscure, and ready to prove any point 
on which they differed. M.Cousin saw the importance of 
this friendship, and did his best to turn it to account. Hegel 
left Paris and returned to Berlin, there in quiet earnestness 
to continue his lectures. Cousin remained behind to profit 
by his exploitation. 

In 1828, a year after Hegel’s visit, Cousin ascended the 
chair of philosophy once more, and the crowds at the Sor- 
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bonne welcomed with loud acclaim the delivery of those bril- 
liant lectures, known as the ‘ Cours de l’Histoire de la Phi- 
losophie.’ In these lectures were striking generalizations of 
human history, subtle ontological speculations, splendid elo- 
quence, exquisite diction, apposite and abundant illustration, 
and an animation which rendered the abstrusest subjects inter- 
esting; with such qualities their success is not surprising. 
No person could ever open a volume of them without being 
struck with the evidences of a remarkable mind; not even 
those who demand positive conceptions and a scientific spirit 
in all works of the kind, can fail of being carried along with 
that stream of eloquence which flows over the subject rather 
than through it. The thinker may hold oratorical adorn- 
ments cheap, but the world will not the less continue to 
be impassioned by them. As specimens of the literature 
of philosophy, these lectures are extremely beautiful; as spe- 
cimens of the science—of what the earnest thinker can 
receive as solutions, or guides to the solutions of the great 
problems he is endeavouring to master—they are indifferent 
enough. Moreover the student of Hegel demurs at the con- 
stant exploitation of his master’s doctrines; an exploitation 
which, without correctly rendering Hegel’s views, has yet so 
obvious an air of plagiarism as to destroy all pleasure in the 
perusal. This is not Hegel, he says, and yet it is not Cousin. 
He then proves by text:—I. That from Hegel did Cousin 
take his striking views on history as the development of hu- 
manity. II. On the division of humanity into epochs suc- 
cessively represented by ideas, which ideas form the very ele- 
ments of reason. III. On the mission of each people that 
has appeared in history, which mission was the manifestation 
of an idea. IV. On great men as analogous in this respect 
to great nations,—that they also represented ideas. V. On 
the contrat social; the refutation of which springs from the 
doctrine that society is a necessity imposed upon man, from 
which he cannot escape. WI. On the relations of philosophy 
and religion. WII. On philosophy being the last and greatest 
expression of humanity. VIII. On art, religion and philo- 
sophy. IX. His plan of universal history. 

Such are the views which Cousin has taken unacknowledged 
from Hegel, who said laughingly, when the lectures reached 
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him, “ Cousin has taken some few of my fish, but has added 
a considerable quantity of his own sauce.” If the reader re- 
fers to the ‘Cours de Philosophie,’ and subtracts these ideas 
from them, he will see how small a residue there remains to 
be divided between Stewart, Maine de Biran, Fichte, Kant 
and Proclus. If he then asks, what has M. Cousin added of 
his own? the answer is ready: Eclecticism. M. Cousin does 
not profess originality. He rests his claim as a thinker on 
the development of a method which is to reconcile all thinkers, 
and which is to resume in one body of doctrine all the truths 
that lie scattered through the incomplete systems of others. 

The fundamental notion of Eciecticism is either a mere jug- 
gle of words or an obvious and indisputable truth, which every 
one has acted upon since first speculation began: its claim, 
therefore, to be a new method is absurd. We will examine 
it, however, under both aspects, for its celebrity does not per- 
mit us to pass it over without notice. M. Jouffroy has in his 
‘ Mélanges’ given so definite a statement of this Eclecticism, 
that we cannot do better than call attention to some passages 
of that work. 


*«* When we think of the powerful minds, from Pythagoras to the pre- 
sent day, which have wrought in every part of the field of philosophy ; 
above all, when we have run through some of the admirable monuments 
of their researches, we can hardly avoid the conviction, not only that all 
questions of science have been proposed and agitated before the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, but also that all facts of human nature 
which can elucidate these questions and contribute to their solution have 
been perceived, noted and described in that long and rigorous investigation, 
and that consequently it would be exceedingly difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, in a subject like this, to fall upon a new idea or a fact of importance. 
Now if this conviction be well-founded, it follows that the science exists 
though unknown to our age ; and that it would proceed, in a complete form, 
for him who knew how to discover it in the immortal works of the philo- 
sophers who have created it. 

«« What then is wanting to give a true existence to philosophy ?—Only 
two things: that it should be known, and that it should be organized. That 
it should be known; that is to say, that all the great monuments which 
contain it should be translated and published. That it should be organized ; 
that is to say, that the questions should be arranged in their legitimate 
order, with the truths discovered concerning each by the different philoso- 
phers, so that the whole should form a methodical science, in which we 
could perceive at a glance both what we know and what remains to be 
discovered. 
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“The great outlines of the science would thus be presented, and it would 
only remain to arrange the discoveries of all philosophers in those outlines, 
—a work which would be no less easy. 

** In fact, if all systems are incomplete views of the reality set up for 
complete images of the reality, when these different views were brought 
together, they would unite precisely as the facts which they represent are 
united in nature (!). Whatever is incomplete, that is, whatever is false in 
the systems, would be manifested and set aside.” 

Such is the formal exposition of Eclecticism. There is a 
naiveté in the statement of it, particularly in those passages in 
italics, which, to those accustomed to review the progress of 
opinion, is truly childlike. But, not to quarrel with the 
looseness of its phraseology, let us grapple with the funda- 
mental ideas of Eclecticism and examine their pretensions. 

All error, M. Cousin repeatedly enforces, is but “an in- 
complete view of the truth.” Upon this definition of error 
is naturally based the opinion that “all systems are incom- 
* plete views of the reality set up for complete images of the 
* reality ;” and from thence it follows, that all systems con- 
tain certain portions of the truth mixed with errors, and that 
these errors are to be eliminated by the juxtaposition of sy- 
stem with system. The truth or portion of truth which is in 
one system will be assimilated with the portions of truth 
which are in other systems, and thus the work will be easy 
enough. 

Such are the ideas upon which Eclecticism is built. But 
in the first place the definition of error is fallacious, as we 
will endeavour to prove; in the second, M. Cousin has given 
no criterion whereby to distinguish truth from error. So that 
were the basis of Eclecticism sound, there would still be a 
further and greater necessity for some other instrument of phi- 
losophical inquiry: and this would be the criterion of truth. 

Error is often an incomplete view of the truth, but not 
always. When Newton developed the laws of attraction, but 
interposed an ether as the medium through which they acted, 
he had an incomplete view of the truth: the laws were true, 
the ether was an erroneous conception. But when Des Cartes 
developed his theory of vortices, he had no view of the truth 
at all; he was altogether wrong; and no abuse of language, 
not even such as MM. Cousin and Jouffroy constantly war- 
rant, can call the error of Des Cartes an incomplete view of 
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the truth. When Reid taught that consciousness was a di- 
stinct faculty, apart from the feeling, he had an incomplete 
view of the truth: his error was in supposing that a distinc- 
tion in language was a distinction in fact. But when Pytha- 
goras taught that number was the principle of all things, and 
that there was a “ music of the spheres ” because the planets 
were at the same proportionate distances from each other as 
the divisions of the monochord, he had no view of the truth ; 
he was altogether wrong. We might multiply instances at 
any length; but the above will suffice for our purpose, which 
was to show that errors are sometimes incomplete views of 
the truth, and sometimes altogether beside the truth. 

It will follow, therefore, that all systems are not incom- 
plete views of the reality, but only some systems. M. Jouf- 
froy’s four passages are destroyed at a blow. If all systems 
do not contain certain portions of the truth, then will the 
inquirer demand how he is to select those systems which do 
contain them. This leads us to the necessity of some criterion. 
M. Jouffroy says that the various systems which the world 
possesses have only to be translated and arranged in their 
legitimate order, and the truths discovered by each organized 
into one doctrine. We ask, what criterion does Eclecticism 
afford whereby we may know what is truth and what error, 
when we see them in the works of all philosophers ? 

It is easy to tell us to be careful in separating the wheat 
from the chaff, that we may garner up the wheat into the 
storehouses of the world. But suppose the farmer does not 
know the wheat when he sees it, how is he to separate it 
from the chaff? He can only separate it by virtue of his pre- 
vious knowledge, which is the criterion whereby he judges 
the wheat to be wheat, and not chaff. Now the eclectic 
places before him a system of philosophy which is known to 
contain both truth and error; how does he distinguish them ? 
what is his criterion? He can only distinguish the truth in 
two ways: either he knows it already, and then he has what 
he is seeking; or else he knows it by its relation to, and con- 
firmation of, those truths which he had already ascertained ; 
and then he is in possession of a philosophy in which he in- 
cludes the discoveries of others, as the chemist includes any 
discovery made in any other quarter of the globe. That is to 
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say, he has already a system,—a criterion; and those views 
which range under it, he accepts as extensions of his know- 
ledge; those which do not range under it, he denies to be 
true. 

The eclectic is in this vicious circle. He seeks a system of 
philosophy, by the arrangement and coordination of all the 
truths which have been discovered by others: but to do this, 
to know these truths, he must already be in possession of the 
very thing he seeks, viz. a system. Without a system of some 
sort or other, he cannot move a step. The works of others 
may help him, may modify his views, may suggest new ones 
and confirm the old: this no one doubts. But this is pre- 
cisely what all mankind have practised. No man was ever 
completely original: he drew his ideas and information, in 
great part at least, from others. It is one thing however to 
accept assistance from others, and another to make them do 
all the work. Each gets his amount of convictions in his 
own way, and never could get it by heaping books on books, 
contrasting system with system, ignorant of what he sought 
and of how to seek it. The proof of this is in the incompe- 
tence of merely learned men. And we would ask M. Cousin 
what he thought of the scientific value of such men as Diogenes 
Laertius, Morhof, Brucker, etc., who were engaged all their 
lives in arranging system with system, yet never rose to the 
level of any one? 

That men derive assistance from others is a truism. That 
a juxtaposition of all inquiries would be of immense advantage, 
historically and philosophically, no one will doubt. Eclecti- 
cism therefore, as a subsidiary process in the student’s in- 
quiries, is rational and commendable; but it is M. Cousin’s 
error to convert this subsidiary process into a primary one; 
and not only to dignify it with the attributes of a method, but 
to declare it to be “ la philosophie nécessaire du siécle, car 
* elle est la seule qui soit conforme 4 ses besoins et 4 son 
“ esprit.” 

To conclude, Eclecticism is in one sense a subsidiary pro- 
cess which all men have employed without scruple; or it is 
a mere juggle of words, whereby this process becomes trans- 
formed into a method,—a philosophy. In the former sense it 
means that the inquirer consults the works of others, and 
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selects from them all that he considers true, viz. such portions 
as confirm, extend and illustrate his previous opinions: these 
opinions constituting his standard. The reader has only to 
reflect on the pertinacity with which men reject views (which 
to others are self-evident) merely because they are, or appear 
to be opposed to religion, or the reigning philosophy, and he 
will then clearly see our meaning, The history of science is 
crowded with such instances. In this sense only is Eclecti- 
cism rational, But in the sense in which it is used by M, Cou- 
sin, viz. as a method, it virtually maintains that truth sepa- 
rates itself from error by the mere process of juxtaposition, 
somewhat in the manner of chemical affinities; and this 
absurdity requires no further refutation than its simple state- 
ment. We deny therefore M. Cousin’s fundamental dogma, 
that all error is an incomplete view of the truth. We deny 
that Eclecticism is a method of philosophy, being simply a 
well-known subsidiary process. We deny that Eclecticism 
is ever capable of ascertaining the truth, unassisted by some 
criterion of anterior ascertained truth, And without asking 
M, Cousin to explain the various discrepancies in his own 
works, we will simply ask the reader what he thinks of an 
attempt to combine the inductive method of the Scotch psy- 
chologists with the results of Hegelian ontology? If ever two 
schools were opposed in method and result,—insuperably 
opposed, so that every student has felt the impossibility of 
blending the two, these were the Scotch and German. The 
believer in the Copernican theory of celestial revolutions 
might as easily coincide with a believer in the Ptolemaic ! 
We may here quit M. Victor Cousin, whose celebrity has 
caused us to bestow a larger space on the consideration of his 
works than their intrinsic merit justifies; but as our ob- 
servations apply also in a great measure to the whole school 
of eclectics, we are absolved from further attention to it here. 
We may simply add, that one of its most able supporters, 
M. Bautain, has latterly renounced the doctrine and passed 
over to the Catholics, The steadiest pillar of Eclecticism now 
remaining is M. Damiron, who has written a dull but useful 
‘ Essai sur l’Histoire de la Philosophie en France au XIX. 
siécle,’ and a ‘Cours de Philosophie’ quite as dull, and not at 
all useful. 
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The Catholic School next deserves our attention, being 
adorned with names illustrious throughout all Europe: De 
Maistre, De Bonald, D’Eckstein, Ballanche and Lamennais. 
This school is wide apart in method and tendency from that 
of Eclecticism. The latter is occupied almost exclusively 
with metaphysics; the former with politics, religion and 
history. The result of Eclecticism is an universal optimism ; 
it is perfectly contented with the present. The result of Ca- 
tholicism is as universal a pessimism: it announces its pro- 
found contempt for the present, and appeals passionately to 
the wisdom of the past; it warns men of their degeneracy ; 
points to the dread abyss whither society is tending, and pro- 
claims the antique theocracy as the only ark of refuge. 

Like our own Oxford school, this refuses to accept the fiat 
of humanity, which for the last three centuries has extended 
its condemnation of a doctrine incapable of satisfying its 
wants, and of a government radically at variance with the 
spirit of the age. This fiat, this increasing manifestation of 
a deeply-rooted repugnance to theocracy, has for the Catho- 
lics and Puseyites neither an historical nor philosophical sig- 
nificance. They can only explain three centuries of opposi- 
tion, as M. Comte well remarks, by the monstrous suppo- 
sition that society suddenly became infected with a chronic 
disease which has endured all this time, and which can be 
cured only by a recurrence to the true spiritual condition of 
spiritual domination. 

But they misconceive the nature of the theocracy they 
would revive, because they have not yet detected its histori- 
cal significance. What that significance may be we will not 
venture to decide; but as an approximation to its under- 
standing, we beg to submit the following speculation. 

Reflecting on the history of religions, and especially Chris- 
tianity, and tracing the filiation of ideas throughout its va- 
rious developments, the inquirer we believe will be struck 
with the fact that religion has three phases, accomplished 
in three successive epochs. Ist, the Theological: in which 
the doctrine is addressed to the convictions, and becomes 
a matter of free choice and acceptance. 2nd, the Theo- 
cralical: in which the doctrine having been proved and 
accepted is embodied in a society, and has an organized 
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government: this constitutes a religious society as distinct 
from a mere community of opinion. 3rd, the Moral: in 
which the doctrine having been proved, the society having 
been organized, and both the truth and social power having 
been established, these two purely preparatory and transitional 
stages become subordinate to the last and final stage,—the 
moral influence, the moral government. 

To confine ourselves to Christianity: no one doubts that in 
its origin it was purely what we have called theological. It 
was a doctrine taught by apostles. Many listeners were con- 
vinced, and accepted it; but many more were unconvinced, 
and rejected it. Those who accepted it formed themselves 
into a distinct society. It is important to observe, that to be- 
come a member of this society, complete assent to all doctrinal 
points was not imperative. Enough if a general sympathy 
and general agreement were acknowledged ; the right of private 
judgement was undisputed. We know that in the early 
church many varieties of opinion existed on very important 
points, some men going so far as to deny the resurrection 
from the dead; yet these deniers were admitted into the 
christian society. In such a state of affairs a theocracy, a 
church government, a spiritual dominion was obviously im- 
possible. At the same time such is the condition of human 
nature, that no society, founded on a general agreement in 
opinion and representing one great conviction, can long con- 
tinue without finally and insensibly consolidating itself into a 
power ; without establishing for its own security a government 
selected from its leading members. This government, inas- 
much as it was exercised over the higher faculties of man, 
inasmuch as it absorbed his intellectual and moral freedom, 
could not also but absorb a great portion of his political free- 
dom. The Roman law might rule the body, but the Christian 
law governed the soul. 

The theocracy which was gradually evolved from this pri- 
mitive association of Christians was not only useful, it was 
inevitable. But it was also in its very nature provisional. 
Popedom was not religion, nor the ultimate aim of religion: 
it was the bodily might of the christian doctrine; the incar- 
nation of a general conviction. It was to assure security and 
protection to all believers, and to afford them all instruction. 
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The doctrine had grown up into a Church. This Church has 
been abused for its accumulation of wealth, its rapacity for 
temporal power, its endeavours after universal domination. 
In this growth of the church as a governing power, we see a 
necessity imposed on it in order that it might secure Chris- 
tianity against persecution from without and anarchy from 
within. To use the strong language of M. Guizot,— 

**C’est l’Eglise chrétienne qui a sauvé le Christianisme ; c’est l’Eglise, 
avec ses institutions, ses magistrats, son pouvoir, qui s’est défendue vigou- 
reusement contre la dissolution intérieure de l’empire, contre la Barbarie, 


qui a conquis les Barbares, qui est devenu le lien, le moyen, le principe 
de civilisation entre le monde romain et le monde barbare*.” 


It was also to save religion from anarchy. But how could 
this be done, at such an era, if the right of private judgement, 
if the liberty of dissent were still allowed? To banish all 
schisms ere they split the society into numerous sects, secular 
coercion was largely employed, and the head of the society 
was invested with infallibility. The churchmen saw that 
directly men began to speculate and dissent from the esta- 
blished doctrines or their forms, from that moment the 
spiritual domination would inevitably cease. The Reforma- 
tion came and confirmed their worst fears. 

Such we believe was the nature of the theocracy so illus- 
trious as Papacy. We recognise a distinct and important 
mission for it, which it fully accomplished. But the church 
is not religion, and in the words of the late Dr. Arnoldt we 
may say: “ speaking of Christianity, the word church is rather 
“to be used as distinct from religion than as synonymous 
“ with it; and that it belongs in great part to another set of 
“ ideas, relating to things which we call political.” Religion 
has an aim to which the church is ministrant. That aim is 
morality: the third phasis we have named, and which now 
alone can fix the attention of mankind. The doctrine has 
been proved; it has been established; it is now to be com- 
pletely realized in action. 

To revive the Papacy, once so necessary, now so needless, 
is the ambition of the Catholics and Puseyites ; but however 


* Civilisation en Europe, 2nd legon. To this striking chapter of this admirable 
work we beg to refer the reader, especially if he dissents from our views relative to 
the mission of the church. 

t Lectures on Modern History, p. 278. 
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supported by brilliant talents, these schools may indeed make 
converts, but can never convert the nation. The endeavour 
to force upon a nation the forms which it has outlived,—to 
force a nation to retrograde three hundred years, is almost 
too chimerical to need a refutation. We may refer, however, 
to the works of De Maistre, as masterpieces of the school, in 
which the historical appreciation of the middle ages has re- 
ceived the highest praise from a most impartial and authorita- 
tive thinker, M. Auguste Comte. M. de Bonald’s works are 
rather to be called political than religious, but they have the 
same spirit and tendency as those of his more celebrated friend 
De Maistre. 

Félicité Lamennais would require a separate article, to do 
him justice. We have little space, and must content ourselves 
with general views. He was once a great pillar of the Ca- 
tholic doctrine, but after undergoing many changes he has 
settled into an opposite creed. 

M. Lamennais is now one of the most ardent apostles of 
the people. He proclaims the “law of progress” to be the 
irresistible deduction from all historical data ; and, in common 
with most modern writers, proclaims that society can have no 
basis but a religious one. 

“« Malgré tant de symptémes alarmants,” he exclaims, “‘ malgré des maux 
si déplorables, on ne doit pas néanmoins se persuacer que la Religion soit 
entiérement ¢teinte. On est encore plus qu’on ne le croit sous sa puissance 
impérissable. C’est elle qui maintient ce qui reste d’ordre, c’est elle qui 


fermente invisiblement dans les peuples en travail pour enfanter un monde 
nouveau. Elle ne meurt pas, elle se renouvelle.”—De la Religion, p. 7. 


This is his faith: it is the faith of his fellow-labourers in 
the field of intellectual development. But do not scrutinize 
this faith too closely ; do not demand a philosophic exposition 
of its tenets; do not inquire how it is to be communicated 
to unbelievers. M. Lamennais, like the generality of his 
countrymen, is dissatisfied with present forms and interpre- 
tations of religion ; proclaims it to be progressive, eloquently 
paints the crisis which is at hand, and sings a pean for the 
future. But M. Lamennais has no fixed tenets; he has no 
definite religion to erect upon the ruins of the old. He has only 
a vague conviction that religion is necessary for man, and that 
the existing forms of it are unsuited to man’s wants. What 
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the wants of mankind definitely are he cannot tell. He may 
inspire, but can never teach. The fire, the holy enthusiasm 
and poetic beauty of his eloquence may carry away his readers; 
the depth and earnestness of his mind may kindle ardour, and 
create a wish to believe in some great doctrine ; but the philo- 
sophic grounds on which assent is to be granted must be 
sought elsewhere. M. Lamennais is a rhetorician, not a 
philosopher. 

As works of exquisite beauty in respect to style, those of 
M. Lamennais merit universal perusal. They also afford an 
indication of several conditions of the French mind at pre- 
sent, among which we may reckon the absolute deficiency 
of any unity of thought, of any general conviction ; the desire, 
almost universal, of obtaining this conviction ; and the readi- 
ness with which any ideas, however vague and barren, are re- 
ceived as constituting the true Evangile. Lamennais is not 
without penetrating insight into the weaknesses of the views 
of others, however unable to construct a system for himself. 
He often manifests a keen eye, a ready logic and perfect com- 
prehension of a system, both in its strength and weakness, 
In his ‘ Du Passé et de Avenir du Peuple,’ he examines the 
systems of the Socialists and Fourierists, and in a masterly 
way points out their inevitable tendency to slavery and the 
establishment of castes. These pretended doctrines of equality 
and community, if put in practice, must end in slavery. 

** Souvenons-nous,”’ says he, “‘ que la propriété étant la condition néces- 
saire de la liberté, le probléme a résoudre, le probléme de l’affranchissement 
réel et complet du prolétaire, consiste dans la détermination des moyens 
par lesquels il pourra parvenir a se créer une propriété. 

** Pour que la liberté soit individuelle, et la liberté est individuelle, ou 
elle n’est pas, il faut donc que la propriété, selon son essence, soit indi- 
viduelle aussi. Or la propriété peut rencontrer deux obstacles divers; sa 
formation peut étre empéchée soit par |’extension abusive de la propriété 
individuelle elle-méme, qui en concentrant aux mains de quelques-uns la 
matiére de la propriété, ne laisse plus rien qui puisse étre la propriété des 
autres; soit par l’extréme degré de cet abus méme, qui concentre dans les 
mains de |’état la propriété tout entiére. 

“« Or, c’est précisément la ce que font le communisme et le socialisme. 
La concentration absolue de la propriété entre les mains de |’état, et le 
moyen qu’ils proposent pour abolir le prolétariat, et affranchir le prolétaire ; 
de sorte que, réduits 4 leur termes les plus généraux, le probléme A re- 
soudre et la solution qu’en donnent ces deux systémes peuvent étre exprimés 
ainsi :--— 
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“« Probléme: Trouver une organisation ov tout le monde soit propriétaire. 

* Solution: Etablir une organisation oi nul ne soit propriétaire.”— 
Le Passé et V Avenir du Peuple, p. 151-2. 

What M. Lamennais himself would teach we can nowhere 
definitely seize. We see in him the aspiration after a social 
creed, but not the inspiration. Splendid as his language 
uniformly is, warmly as we admire him as man and poet, we 
must confess our estimation of him as a thinker to be very 
small, Others may find more solid food in his works than 
we. That they will be delighted with his qualities as a writer 
we are certain. 

This radical defect, as we cannot but consider the want of 
scientific precision, is also shared by M. de Ballanche, the 
Plato of the Catholic school, as his friends call him: Plato’s 
is an honoured name, and much too indiscriminately used. 
If, however, we accept the vulgar conception of Plato—the 
dreamy, mystic, graceful and poetic thinker—and not the 
dialectical, quibbling, humorous Plato to be found in the 
Dialogues, then, indeed, we admit the justness of the com- 
parison. M. de Ballanche is a beautiful writer, and one for 
whom one irresistibly forms an affection. Hegel and Vico 
come softened and beautified from out of his rich and gentle 
thought; the results of these cold logicians are warmed into 
poetry in his enthusiastic mind. He is mystical, religious, 
historical ; but whether he possesses the solid qualities of a 
philosopher—whether his mind can be pronounced scientific, 
we venture todoubt. Read him,—read the works of the man 
who in these days of petty ambition has attempted to write 
the Odysee of Humanity, and you are fascinated by his soft 
melancholy, his inexhaustible fancy, his sympathies and his 
harmonious style. But close the book, and demand what you 
have learnt, lo! all is as a mist; and those few points still 
discernible in it are such as cannot be accounted scientific. 
The wind sweeps music from the strings of the olian harp, 
but the music ceases with the wind ; so the pleasurable emo- 
tions excited by the poetry of De Ballanche pass away with 
the page that excited them.—“ Je me suis occupé,” said he, 
* 1°, des temps antérieurs 4 P Histoire ; 2°, des temps crépus- 
* culaires de PHistoire ; 3°, des temps a venir de P Histoire ; 
* quant aux temps positif/s de l’Histoire, je vous dirai que je 
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“ne m’en suis jamais beaucoup inquiété.” This is a very 
plain avowal ; it removes him at once, and of his own accord, 
from out of the sphere of science into that of imagination: it 
robs him of the title of a thinker to bestow on him that of a 
dreamer. It is well said of him by his biographer, “ ?’ombre 
attire invinciblement, comme d’autres la lumiére.” Never- 
theless, without attributing more to Ballanche’s speculations 
than the charm of ingenuity and consistency, as his works are 
little known out of France, we may here exhibit his funda- 
mental views; for although classed amongst the Catholics, 
there is really little similarity in his writings to those of 
De Maistre, De Bonald, or Lamennais. 

Ballanche continues Vico: he proclaims the fact of a gene- 
ral law of providence which has governed the destinies and 
evolutions of each nation, and each individual from the be- 
ginning of time. This law manifests itself in two remarkable 
and universal phases, represented by two dogmas which have 
pervaded every tradition of every nation, including Christian- 
ity itself. These dogmas are,—that of a degeneration and 
that of a rehabilitation ; in other words, of the fall of man and 
of his ultimate redemption. In the exposition of this law M. 
de Ballanche examines the sacred books of each nation, the 
primitive poems, and the traditions of history. 

The Scriptures exhibit the history of a man succumbing 
under the trial of his obedience ; then initiated into the know- 
ledge of good and evil, as a consequence of his fall ; and finally 
purchasing his redemption by the blood of an innocent and 
willing victim. This man is at once Adam, the Jewish peo- 
ple and Humanity itself. The Son of God, descending to the 
earth to die, is the offering of a triple expiation. By his mo- 
ther, Mary, he is the son of Adam, the son of David, the son 
of man; that is to say, son of the first sinner, child of the 
chosen people, child of humanity. There is therefore an iden- 
tity between a man, a nation and humanity. For these three 
living unities, of a similar nature, but of a different order, 
there are three degrees necessary to be accomplished before 
arriving at that perfection on which depends salvation, viz. 
trial, initiation and expiation. The same story is told in all 
religions and in all histories. Prometheus steals fire from 
heaven to benefit mankind; initiated thus into the secrets of 
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the gods, he expiates his rashness in suffering. Orpheus, 
initiator of the people, loses Eurydice a second time because 
he strove to penetrate the secrets of hell. Brutus releases 
the nobility from the authority of kings, and the blood of 
Lucretia flows in expiation. Virginia, later on, is the inno- 
cent victim sacrificed by her father ; and this sacrifice con- 
secrates the emancipation of the people and initiates them 
into liberty. 

This symbolical interpretation of History may amuse from 
its ingenuity, and only amuse. Those who delight in such 
will be charmed with the works of De Ballanche. We have 
only further to add, that to this dogma of déchéance and ré- 
habilitation, he joins the law of perfectibility of the species,— 
a law which is quite sufficient to separate him from the Ca- 
tholics. 

The St. Simonians have attracted great attention, and this 
more by their paradoxes and extravagances than by the 
novelty or profundity of what they taught. What St. Simon 
himself thought it would be difficult, if not impossible, now 
to collect; and that which passes current as his doctrine, 
though mostly the work of his disciples and pseudo-disciples, 
is too well known to need recapitulation here. 

St. Simon was a remarkable man; and those who knew 
him personally know that his influence in conversation was 
overpowering. A scion of the great and celebrated aristo- 
cracy of France, he joined to the most perfect urbanity and 
elegance of manner, an enthusiasm and apparent sincerity 
which could hardly fail of captivating the young. He 
talked with eloquence and listened with grace. An adroit 
flatterer, he attached young men of talent and made them 
willing tools. Aware of his own deficiencies, he was always 
ready to seize on the results of another’s labour, and to 
assimilate with his own the hard-earned information of his 
friends. His propagande was by conversation. He could 
neither systematically work out his conceptions, nor could 
he write out the conceptions of others. Essentially of quick 
appercu and rash generalizations, his active and sanguine 
intellect could not bring itself to the task of elucidating all 
the constituent elements of any of his conceptions: hence 
his frequent contradictions. Impatient of error, he was not 
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patient in the search for truth. He grasped at truth, but 
never pursued it: hence also his success in conversation. 
The imposing views of human history and social discrepan- 
cies, the easy reformations and exalted aims which in conver- 
sation admit of statement only, not of argument, enchanted 
the sanguine spirits of his hearers. If we add also that these 
views, fascinating in themselves, were rendered doubly so by 
being uttered by a polished nobleman who graced even com- 
mon places with the charm of manner, we shall then readily 
understand the fact of so superficial a thinker collecting 
round him a band of enthusiasts ardent for social regenera- 
tion. 

The history of St. Simon is amusing and instructive. There 
is an irony in the picture it presents of the nobleman turned 
philosophe, worthy of being handled by a Moliére. We do 
not wish to cut off the nobility from the study of philosophy 
when nature and education have fitted them inter silvas Aca- 
demi querere verum; but nothing can be more incongruous 
than the idea of a rakish nobleman, of an errant and somewhat 
profligate nature, suddenly smitten with the passion to rege- 
nerate the world: and such was St. Simon. 

When the idea of regeneration first beset him, he found that 
his education had not been the one precisely suitable for his 
present purpose. Philosophical education and knowledge are 
not to be willed: they are not ready-made instruments to be 
purchased for money; they are the slow results of laborious 
thought. For this labour St. Simon felt no inclination. His 
impatience and personal ambition ill accorded with the slow 
process of learning. He was anxious to teach. He esta- 
blished himself therefore successively opposite the Ecole Po- 
lytechnique and the Ecole de Médecine. He attended lec- 
tures with assiduity, and kept open house for the professors. 
These flocked around him, and did honour to his hospitality. 
They found a good table and a purse open for their necessi- 
ties. In return they had to contribute their scientific stores. 
St. Simon argued with them ; asked them questions on points 
he wished to know; and instead of blinding himself in the 
laboratory and studio, he led the life of a don vivant, and 
learned philosophy in after-dinner conversation. St. Simon 
had evidently an intuition of eclecticism as the great philoso- 
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phical method. He also thought, that from the juxtaposition 
of various opinions the truth must evolve itself; and in this 
practical eclecticism he spent the remainder of his fortune. 

That spent, the don vivant was forced to give place to the 
philosophe ; the fruits of his expensive education were now to 
be reaped. This was not so easy a process as giving dinners. 
It became obvious, if not to himself, at any rate to the world, 
that the excellent instruction he had received in return for 
his excellent dinners was still somewhat inefficient ; that as 
he had only “ appropriated the generalities of each science*,” 
no scientific precision could be expected. It was in truth a 
most serious blunder to suppose that anything more solid 
than after-dinner speculation could ever proceed from such 
an education. There is no royal road to knowledge, no pran- 
dial method of education. Philosophy may be sought in many 
routes, but there is no short cut. The bountiful host may 
gather “ généralités ” enough to make his conversation inter- 
esting; the attendant on scientific lectures, or reader of po- 
pular treatises, may pick up instruction enough to talk about; 
but it is preposterous to fancy that any one can ¢hus attain 
philosophical knowledge, such as is capable of application. 
The results of science are partially learned ; the science itself 
remains unknown ; and this ignorance renders comparatively 
useless the knowledge of the results themselves. Lectures 
and treatises are valuable only as assistance to those practi- 
cally working in the same department. 

It is very easy to speak of assimilating the results of 
others, but let any one who has never studied a science, ex- 
cept at an institution, or in his drawing-room, attempt to 
apply his knowledge ; let him endeavour to give the rationale 
of some phenomena which the lecturer left untouched, or to 
predict the effect of some combinations not mentioned by 
him ; and he will then see how impotent is his boasted know- 
ledge, how helpless he remains in spite of “regularity in at- 
tendance ” and fidelity in taking notes ; he will see that his 
wisdom has been parrot-wisdom, which enables him to re- 


* “Sa table, sa bourse sont toujours ouvertes; il s’approprie toutes les géné- 
ralités de leur science.”-—Sur la vie et le caractére de St. Simon, Organizateur, 
19th May, 1830. We cite this from the St. Simonian journal, in order to show that 
even the disciples seemed to think “ generalities ” were sufficient for all purposes of 
philosophy. 
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peat all the lecturer said, and no more. Place him in a la- 
boratory, and he is helpless; command him in his daily life 
to apply his knowledge, and he is incompetent ; he knows 
the names of chemical affinities, oxides, peroxides and pro- 
toxides; he can enumerate the elementary substances and 
the properties of electricity ; but press him further, and he 
is silent. It is well that men should be aware of this in an age 
like our own, when a passion for parrot-science is as universal 
as the passion for wit and far-fetched metaphors was in the 
days of the Euphuists; the one as much like knowledge as 
the other. It is a national extravagance and must wear it- 
self out as others have done, for individuals are powerless 
against it. 

St. Simon was incompetent to the conception of any philo- 
sophy, because he brought nothing to the task but memory 
and a quick discursive intellect. What he did was to hazard 
a few generalities, often difficult to disprove, because im- 
possible to be clearly enunciated. The rest of his philoso- 
phy consisted of adroit appropriation of the ideas of others. 
Perfectibility, for example, was no new doctrine; it had been 
taught by Condorcet, De Stael, Benjamin Constant and 
others. St. Simon did nothing but bring it into undue pro- 
minence. The conviction also of the necessity of all mo- 
ral regeneration being founded on an intellectual regeneration 
was certainly no novelty ; and had it been such, the extreme 
vagueness of his conception would have rendered it use- 
less. We must further observe, that St. Simon never 
wrote out his system for himself, and that the opinions 
published under his name, especially since his death, were 
the inventions of some of his disciples, using his name as a 
screen. 

Moreover, few of the more able followers of St. Simon have 
either sanctioned the extravagances respecting marriage, pro- 
perty, etc., or maintained any opinion in common with those 
famous (or rather infamous) as St. Simonism. We will con- 
clude this notice of St. Simon with a mot of B. Constant’s: 
** St. Simon veut faire que le monde change de chemise.... 
* mais la toile n’est pas encore faite.” 

Les Humanitaires, as they are called from their deification 
of Humanity as the é¢re collectif, of which men are the indi- 
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vidual members, may now be regarded as the most fashion- 
able and active of metaphysicians. They have no Sorbonne 
—no professorial chair—but they have a Review (‘ La Revue 
Indépendante ;’ publiée par P. Leroux, George Sand et Louis 
Viardot), in which they can every month indoctrinate Paris. 
They have a vast work, ‘ L’Encyclopédie Nouvelle,’ in which 
the whole circle of moral, metaphysical and physical sciences 
is brought to bear upon their doctrines. They have novelists, 
feuilletonistes, critics and artists perpetually occupied in il- 
lustration of the grand dogma of L’Humanité. Their modes 
of propagande are various, energetic and effective. They do 
not content themselves with the slow progress of scientific 
conviction; they range under their banner young and old, 
philosophers and poets, artists and women. Boys of twenty 
swell the ranks, and demand of you your formula of life. In 
vain you reply that a formula of life, and of the universal life, 
is not so ready an attainment, and that for your part you 
have still to seek it. They “wonder at you,” they declare 
that every man must necessarily have such a formula, and 
present you with their own; and thus on almost every side 
you are confronted with Les Humanitaires. This philosophy 
meets you in the works of that gifted genius, George Sand, 
and in the salons de société; disturbs your enjoyment of an 
exquisite writer and of an evening’s conversation. Not to un- 
derstand the general bearing of this philosophy is therefore 
to want the clue to a considerable portion of modern French 
thought. This bearing we will endeavour to make intelligible, 
and for that purpose shall follow our plan of noticing only 
the chief of the sect. 

M. Pierre Leroux is every way a remarkable man. He was ori- 
ginally we believe a printer, and it is very characteristic of his 
earnestness and conscientiousness that he studied the various 
sciences in order that he might be better enabled to correct the 
proofs. The passion for study grew, and its fruits began to be 
put forth ; he joined the St. Simonians, became one of the most 
powerful writers in ‘Le Globe,’ signed the protests of the 
journalists in 1830, and carried over ‘ Le Globe ’ to St. Si- 
monism when the eclectics left it. His life has been devoted 
to philosophy. His task has been borne with the true spirit 
of a sage; he has endured poverty, neglect and misapprehen- 
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sion, and been satisfied with the reward of having sown the 
seeds of truth in energetic minds. He has gradually worked 
his way up from obscurity to celebrity. He has founded a 
school, and endeavoured to found a religion. 

When we know this, and know also the many excellent 
qualities of his writings, it is impossible to withhold our 
hearty admiration and respect, however widely we may differ 
from his doctrines; and we must be understood to say, that 
we think his works far more worthy of attention than those 
of almost any modern thinker. There is a passion for truth 
burning in all he writes; a passion for social regeneration, 
which, argued as it is by him with such impetuous eloquence 
and untiring energy, cannot fail of its aim; because it must 
direct many intellects to the subject, and they will in time 
discover the true method and pursue it. M. Pierre Leroux 
has not the erudition of M. Cousin; but what he has is more 
exact, more penetrative and more efficiently subservient to 
his purpose. His style is brusque and somewhat homely, but 
animated and forcible. His works have all the advantage and 
disadvantage of being the developments of a few ideas. 

The work ‘De PHumanité’ contains the most systematic 
expression of M. Leroux’s doctrines, and we shall confine our 
attention therefore exclusively to it; referring the reader to 
his ‘Réfutation de PEclecticisme,’ his articles in the ‘Ency- 
clopédie Nouvelle,’ and the ‘ Revue Indépendante,’ all wor th 
of perusal. 

M. Leroux maintains, in this work on Humanity, that 
all religions are the same au fond; and this fond is the sub- 
jective knowledge that we have of life, é.e. our formula of 
life. The objective manifestation of this knowledge is various 
and changing, according to the conditions and progress of 
our knowledge, z. e. our formula becoming enlarged, assumes 
new shapes. Thus, so long as the law of Moses was adequate 
to the wants and creeds of the Jews, so long did it remain the 
true religion; but as knowledge progressed, new interpreta- 
tions were needed, and the formulas had to be extended: 
hence Christianity. But Christianity itself is to be extended 
and completed, since it is now no longer adequate to existing 
knowledge ; a new religion is therefore coming, and it will be 
that of Humanity. 
2p2 
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The necessity for a new religion being thus made manifest, 
M. Leroux proceeds to the task of founding it; and one can- 
not restrain a smile on examining the doctrine, which is 
offered with so much confidence as the evangile of the future ; 
as the formula of life supposed adequate to existing wants. 

To construct this religion on a solid basis, M. Leroux is 
forced to sweep away the rubbish of the schools, and to pre- 
sent the reader with a new and final definition of man, both 
psychological and philosophic. The psychological definition 
is,—“ sensation-sentiment-connaissance indivisiblement unis.” 
This is surely no novelty. That man is not only “ sensation,” 
but also “sentiment” and “connaissance,” in any terms 
other than a quibble, is a truism; but it is certainly no defi- 
nition; nor are there any philosophic consequences to be 
deduced from the admission, that a man is this triple unity, 
which have not been repeatedly insisted on before. His 
philosophic definition of man is,—% un animal transformé par 
la raison, et unt & Phumanité.” This is one of those vague 
propositions which abound in metaphysical writings, and 
which are in one sense truisms, and in another expressions 
which apply equally to the most opposite ideas ; yet it is 
by means of such definitions that M. Leroux aspires to found 
ascience. That man must develope the threefold form of life, 
if he wishes to realize the aim of his existence ; that he must 
live in society, by which alone this threefold form can be de- 
veloped; and that apart from society he is simply an animal, 
are doctrines worthy of enforcement, but certainly neither 
originated by M. Leroux, nor necessarily dependent on his 
definitions. 

We cannot follow M. Leroux through every path he opens 
for us. He finds christian charity imperfect and impossible 
to be organized, and he proposes an association founded on 
the solidarité mutuelle des hommes. All this is so vague as to 
defy criticism. He further annihilates the distinction between 
heaven and earth, and proclaims the immortality of the soul 
to be, not in heaven, but in humanity. This last speculation 
is an ingenious escape from the difficulty,—a filling up of the 
abysm of doubt with words of ambiguous import. It may 
serve to exhibit the verbal distinctions which in metaphysics 
pass for important truths, if we examine this speculation. 
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The longing after immortality has found its dim expres- 
sion in the writings of every nation ; and this has been one 
great argument for the truth of the opinion. But doubts 
have arisen on this, as on every other subject, and philosophy 
has taken upon herself the task of removing these doubts. 
M. Leroux also undertakes the task, and his mode of doing 
so will afford a characteristic specimen of his philosophy. 


“‘ Vous é¢es, donc vous serez. 

“Car, étant, vous participez de l’éfre, c’est-d-dire de l’étre éternel et 
infini.” 

We stop to remark that this c’est-d-dire is at once begging 
the question, and that it is by dint of such means that his 
system gains consistence. 


“Vous n’étes que parceque vous étes virtuellement éternel et infini. 
Etre et infini sont identiques au fond. Etre, c’est étre infini, soit d’une 
facon absolue, comme Dieu, soit d’une facon purement virtuelle, comme 
chaque créature sortie du sein de Dieu. Chaque créature, par cela seul 
qu'elle est, participe de l’infini, puisqu’elle participe de l’étre. Vivre c’est 
étre infini dans le fini, ou, ce qui est la méme chose, c’est étre fini dans 
Vinfini. 

“« Vous étes: donc vous étes un étre éternel, sous une forme ou manifes- 
tation actuelle. Vous participez de |l’Etre vivant éternellement de deux 
facons. Car non seulement vous vivez par une intervention continue de cet 
Etre Universel, mais encore vous participez en votre essence et comme 
créature de cet Etre Universel. 

** Done ce qui est éternel en vous ne périra pas.” 


A truism, ludicrous from the done which ushers it in as a 


conclusion. 

“Ce qui périra, ce qui périt & chaque instant, ou plutét ce qui change, 
ce qui se transforme, ce sont les manifestations de votre étre, les rapports de 
vetre étre avec les autres étres. Voila ce qui n’a pas, quant 4 vous, de 
solidité et d’éternité. Et il faut bien qu’il en soit ainsi; car c’est grace 4 
cette mutation que |’étre qui est en vous, continue 4 se manifester. Pour 
la créature se manifester c’est changer. Donc la mort des formes accom- 
pagne la vie. Vivre c’est mourir quant a la forme pour renaitre quant a 
BD BRR ccccccescce 

“* Nous sommes immortels, parceque la vie, en son essence, ne dépend ni 
du temps ni de l’espace, et ne tombe sous leur empire que dans ses mani- 
festations ; donc ses manifestations seules sont périssables. Mais que 
sommes nous en essence, et quelle est par conséquent, l’essence qui de 
nouveau se manifestera, et dont les manifestations nouvelles composeront 
notre vie future ? 

** Je dis que nous ne sommes pas seulement un étre, une force, une vir- 
tualité, mais que cet étre, cette force, cette virtualité, a, en tant que telle, 
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une nature déterminée. Je dis que chacun de nous a une nature détermi- 
née, la nature humaine, que chacun de nous est humanité. Nous sommes 
humanité. Donc, notre perfectionnement est uni au perfectionnement de 
V’humanité, ou plutét est ce perfectionnement méme. Notre vie future sera 
liée 4 la vie de l’humanité.”,— De I’ Humanité, vol. i. p. 245—247. 


Now what a mere quibble does all this rest on ! Humanity, 
which is the generalized expression of all human beings, is 
assumed to be immortal, and the individuals composing it 
partake therefore of its immortality. We shall live hereafter, 
we are told: but it will be in our works, in our influences, 
which will affect the existence of our successors, not in our- 
selves ; so that we cannot be said to perish, since we shall 
exist under different shapes. The dew-drop which fell last 
night and evaporated at noon, had its influence on the flower ; 
that flower will give birth to other flowers, and in all these 
the influence of the dew-drop will exist; who then can say 
the dew-drop has evaporated, when it demonstrably exists— 
in the flower ? 

Such is the reasoning of M. Leroux; it is founded on a 
mere quibble about existence. We want to know whether 
we shall continue to live in ourselves, and not simply in our 
influences. When we speak of life, our meaning is intelli- 
gible enough, though not easily defined; and it is this life 
which we desire to preserve. It is precisely the “ manifesta- 
“ tions de notre étre, les rapports de notre étre avec les autres 
“ étres,” which constitute what we mean by life; we do not 
quibble about “existence.” In a note to the passage already 
quoted, M. Leroux says, “ Le Lecteur comprendra aisément 
“la distinction entre étre et vivre. Vivre implique éire, et s’en 
“distingue. Vivre, c’est étre avec une limitation. Dieu est, 
“la créature vit.” In this passage he refutes himself: for the 
question of immortality is not one of existence, but of life; we 
do not ask, shall we evist, as the stone? but we ask, shall we 
live, as men? M. Leroux reasons on the é¢re, and talks all 
the time about our vie future. 

And yet this idea of immortality—of the union of man to 
Humanity—is the fundamental idea of M. Leroux’s philoso- 
phy, and the two-thirds of his book are devoted to prove that 
this idea was maintained with more or less clearness by all 
the sages of antiquity: Virgil, Plato, Pythagoras, Apollo- 
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nius, Moses, the Jewish doctors and even Christ himself. 
He maintains that this idea forms the basis of Christianity. 
He maintains the book of Genesis to be the myth of Huma- 
nity, and enters into a long etymologico-philosophical expla- 
nation of the race of Adam. This portion reminds us of 
Ballanche, and is indeed greatly indebted to him; yet it 
is impossible to read it without being struck with its in- 
genuity. 

As we can undertake no detailed criticism of this mythical 
view of Genesis, we will content ourselves with one general 
remark. In all modern interpretations of ancient symbols, 
two sources of error must always vitiate the conclusions. 
First, the points assumed to be symbolical or allegorical, as 
is the case in the Book of Genesis, have to be proved really 
symbols or allegories: this it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
do. Secondly, we cannot refrain from interpreting these 
symbols according to our modern ideas: our ideas and feel- 
ings must mix up with them, even when we are in posses- 
sion of the writings and thoughts of that period; but when 
we speculate without such knowledge, our interpretations 
must necessarily be false. Bacon’s ‘ Wisdom of the Ancients’ 
is a case in point: very ingenious it is, but no one doubts that 
other interpretations, quite at variance with those he has given, 
could readily be drawn from the same symbols. In M. 
Leroux there is this further inconsistency, that while main- 
taining Humanity to be progressing gradually towards per- 
fectibility and increasing daily in knowledge, he yet virtually 
maintains that Humanity has not advanced one step in know- 
ledge since the days of Moses: for Moses (in the myth of 
Adam) enunciated precisely the same formula of life as he, M. 
Leroux, enunciates in this work of his! 

Thus, in M. Leroux, as in his predecessors, we find a want 
of positive conceptions—a want of scientific precision and 
solidity, which, however disguised by eloquence or vague 
generalizations, leave us without further instruction than that 
derived from a knowledge of the rocks and shallows of this 
sea of doubt. From the appearance of M. Cousin to the 
present day, we have found many brilliant examples of the 
literature of philosophy, but only one of the science, and of 
him we shall now speak; premising, that as we believe the 
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errors of his predecessors to have arisen chiefly from their 
adopting a false method, so we regard the method he has pro- 
posed as the highest benefit to philosophy. 

This method is to be found in Auguste Comte’s ‘ Cours 
de Philosophie Positive,’ a work, the immensity of which 
precludes the possibility of our here doing more than briefly 
characterising its aims. 

Deeply convinced that no moral or political reformation 
can be securely established except upon an intellectual re- 
formation, M. Comte directs himself to the fundamental 
evil—the intellectual anarchy of Europe—and endeavours to 
discover its origin and its cure. To explain its origin, he has 
recourse to an important law which he has discovered; a law 
which regulates the evolution of the human mind, both in 
the individual and in the entire race. This law he enunciates 
in the first chapter, and the whole six volumes, the range of 
the sciences, serve to illustrate and confirm it. Those there- 
fore who dissent from the plain statement of it are referred 
for proof to the work itself. We may state it thus :— 

Every branch of knowledge passes successively through 
three stages: Ist, the supernatural, or fictitious; 2nd, the 
metaphysical, or abstract ; 3rd, the positive, or scientific. The 
first of these is the necessary point of departure taken by hu- 
man intelligence; the second is merely a stage of transition 
from the supernatural to the scientific; and the third is the 
fixed and definite condition in which all knowledge remains. 
In the supernatural stage the mind seeks the knowledge of 
causes—it seeks to know the essences of things and the causes 
of their operations. It regards therefore all effects as the 
productions of supernatural agents, whose intervention is the 
cause of all the apparent anomalies and irregularities. Nature 
is animated by supernatural beings. Every unusual phzno- 
menon is a sign of the displeasure or favour of some being 
who is adored and propitiated as a god. The lowest condi- 
tion of this stage is Fetichism ; the highest condition is when 
one being is substituted for many, as the. cause of all phz- 
nomena. 

In the metaphysical stage,which is in truth only a logical mo- 
dification of the former, but which is important as a transitional 
stage, the supernatural agents give place to abstract forces 
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(personified abstractions), supposed to inhere in the various 
substances, and capable themselves of engendering phzeno- 
mena. The highest condition of this stage is when all these va- 
rious forces are brought under one general force, as Nature. 

In the positive stage, the mind convinced of the futility of 
all inquiry into causes and essences applies itself to the ob- 
servation and classification of the Jaws which regulate effects ; 
that is to say, the invariable relations of succession and simi- 
litude which all things bear to each other, The highest con- 
dition of this stage would be, to be able to represent all pha- 
nomena but as the various particulars of one general law or 
fact, such as gravitation. 

Such is M. Comte’s fundamental law of the évolution of 
the sciences; a law which has received the assent of every 
scientific mind to which it has yet been made known, and 
which a survey of the history of opinion fully demonstrates. 
We will add however the sum of M. Comte’s arguments in 
favour of its truth apart from historical verification, because 
our readers may otherwise fail to seize its bearing. All 
are agreed, in these days, that real knowledge must be 
founded on the observation of facts: hence the general 
contempt for theories. But no science had its origin in mere 
observation: for if, on the one hand, all positive theories must 
necessarily be founded upon observation; so, on the other, 
it is equally necessary for our minds to have some sort of 
theory before we address ourselves to the task of observation. 
If, in contemplating phaenomena, we do not immediately con- 
nect them with some principle, it would not only be impos- 
sible for us to combine our isolated observations, and conse- 
quently to draw any benefit from them, but we should also 
be unable even to retain them, and most frequently the im- 
portant facts would remain unperceived. We are therefore 
forced to theorize. A theory is necessary to observation, and 
a correct theory to correct observation. 

This double necessity imposed upon the mind, of observation 
for the formation of theory, and of theory for the practice of 
observation, would have caused it to “ move in a circle” if na- 
ture had not fortunately provided an outlet in the spontaneous 
activity of the mind. This activity causes it to start with a 
cause, which it seeks out of nature, i. e. supernatural. As 
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man is conscious that he acts according to his will, so he natu- 
rally concludes that everything that acts, acts also according 
to a will superior to it. This is the logical necessity for the 
supernatural stage. The mind commences with the unknow- 
able; it has first to learn its impotence,—to learn the limits 
of its range, before it can content itself with seeking the 
knowable. The chimerical hopes of discovering the agents 
of nature form the stimulus to early philosophising. The 
mind in its scientific stage is content with the hope of dis- 
covering a law; in the previous stages it requires a stronger 
stimulus. 

The metaphysical stage is equally important as transi- 
tive. The supernatural and positive stages are so widely op- 
posed, as to require intermediate notions to bridge over the 
chasm. In substituting, in the study of phanomena, an entity 
which is inseparable from them, for the supernatural agent 
through whose will these phenomena were produced, the mind 
was at length habituated to consider the phenomena them- 
selves; and the ideas of these metaphysical entities gradually 
faded into the mere abstract names of the phenomena. 

The mind, therefore, having ceased to interpose a super- 
natural agent between the phznomena and their production, 
explained these phenomena by abstract entities correspond- 
ing to and inseparable from them; it finally ceased to regard 
these entities, and to attend solely to the facts themselves, 
which facts having been reduced to laws, that is to say, to 
the invariable relations of similitude and succession, positive 
science was begun. This positive stage may be said to date 
from Des Cartes, Bacon and Galileo; for it was then that 
positive conceptions disengaged themselves from the trammels 
of superstition and scholastic subtleties. Science then was 
studied for its own sake, and not for the sake of theology or 
philosophy. From that period downwards the positive method 
has been gradually advancing, and the theological and meta- 
physical methods as gradually declining. To complete this 
positive method,—to bring all the sciences completely under 
its jurisdiction, is the mission of the present and the future. 

In the above paragraphs we have endeavoured to give all 
the essential points of M. Comte’s important theory. We 
could wish however that the reader would not rest contented 
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with so meagre an analysis, but apply to the work itself for 
confirmation and illustration. To return to the point from 
which we started, and which necessitated the statement of 
this fundamental law, M. Comte explains by this law the 
origin of the intellectual and social anarchy of the present 
day. This anarchy results from some sciences being in the 
supernatural or metaphysical stages, and others in the posi- 
tive stage. Astronomy is in so positive a stage, that we need 
nothing but the laws of mechanics and of gravitation to ex- 
plain all celestial phenomena; and this explanation we know 
to be true, as far as anything can be known as true, because 
we can predict the return of a comet with the nicest accuracy, 
or we can enable the mariner to discover his latitude and find 
his way amidst the “waste of waters.” This is a positive 
science: but so far is meteorology still from such a condition, 
that prayers for dry or rainy weather are continually offered 
up in churches; whereas if once the laws of these phenomena 
were accurately traced, there would no more be prayers for 
rain than for the sun to rise at midnight. So also we may 
remark, that while no natural philosopher is in these days 
insane enough to attempt discovering the causes of attraction, 
thousands are busy in the attempt to discover the causes of 
life and essence of the mind! The one is content with his 
law of attraction being as the square of the distance: this is 
sufficient for all scientific purposes, and enables him to predict 
with unerring certainty the results of his employment of that 
law. But the other is more busy in guessing at the causes of 
vitality, than in observing and classifying vital phenomena. 
First he guesses it to be a“ vital principle,” a mysterious en- 
tity, supposed author of all vital phenomena; which is the 
exact counterpart to the explanation given by Moliére’s phy- 
sician, that “ opium endormit parceqwil a une vertu sopori- 
Jique.” ‘The ambitious inquirer then pronounces this vital 
principle to be electricity, ora nervous fluid, or chemical affi- 
nity. Thus he heaps hypothesis on hypothesis, and clouds 
the subject from his view. 

The more we examine the present condition of the sciences, 
the more we shall be struck with the anarchy above noticed. 
We shall find one science in a perfectly positive stage, an- 
other in the metaphysical and a third in the supernatural ; 
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and what is still more striking, these very discrepancies are 
often to be met with in the same individual. He will employ 
the positive method in astronomy, the metaphysical in phy- 
siology, and the supernatural in history or sociology. So 
vicious is philosophical education, so imperfect the conception 
of a scientific method. Three methods instead of one: hence 
the anarchy. 

To remedy this evil all differences must cease: one method 
must preside. So long as the supernatural explanation of 
phzenomena was received, so long was there unity of thought, 
because one general doctrine was applied to all facts. The 
same was observed in the metaphysical stage ; the same will 
be observed when the positive stage is completely brought 
about. That the positive method is the only true one is 
readily to be proved: on it alone can prevision of pheenomena 
depend. The characteristic of science is prevision: if from 
your knowledge you can foresee and predict certain results, 
which occur as you predicted, then indeed your knowledge 
must be true. If the wind blows according to the will of 
Boreas we may indeed propitiate his favour, but cannot cal- 
culate upon it. There can be no certain knowledge when 
the wind will blow and when it will not. If, on the other 
hand, the wind, like everything else, is subject to laws, once 
let these laws be discovered, and men will be able to predict 
concerning it as they predict concerning other matters. 
“ Even the wind and the rain,” says one of our most positive 
and admired authors, “ which in common speech are the types 
* of uncertainty and change, obey laws as fixed as those of 
“ the sun and moon ; and already, as regards many parts of 
* the earth, man can foretel them without fear of being de- 
“ceived. He plans his voyages to suit the coming monsoons, 
* and prepares against the floods of the rainy seasons*.” This 
is worthy of meditation. It is important that man should know 
the limit of his inquiries ; but it is far more so that he should 
know the only rational method on which they can be conducted. 

The positive method is not only the last in order of deve- 


* Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, fifth edition, vol. i. p. xiii. A work stamped 
with such universal approbation as to render superfluous any tribute of our own; 
but we cannot refrain from pointing to it, as perhaps the most perfect specimen 
of positive philosophy this country has produced, 
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lopment, it is also the only true one ; it is the only one capa- 
ble of furnishing to man the instrument whereby he may “in- 
terrogate nature” with success. For thousands of years men 
thought and dogmatised, and yet how barren was all their 
philosophy compared to that of the moderns! Since the 
birth of positive conceptions greater strides have been taken 
—incomparably greater—-than all antiquity, in its myriads 
of years, had ever dreamed of taking. Bacon lived but a few 
generations past, “and,” to quote a striking passage from 
Dr. Arnott, “ Newton followed him, and illustrated his pre- 
** cepts by the most sublime discoveries which one man has 
“ ever made. Harvey detected the circulation of the blood 
“only two hundred years ago. Adam Smith, Dr. Black 
“ and James Watt were friends; and the last, whose steam- 
‘engines are now rapidly changing the condition of empires, 
“ may be said to be scarcely cold in his grave. John Hunter 
* died not long ago ; Herschel’s accounts of newly discovered 
“ planets and of the sublime structure of the heavens, and 
“ Davy’s account of chemical discoveries, not less important 
“to man, are in the late numbers of our scientific journals *.” 
It is worth while calling attention to such facts as these; for 
although few people except the Puseyites+ will now contend 
that the physical sciences are to be studied according to the pre- 
cepts of theology, yet, as we have seen, within the circle of these 
sciences there is still much anarchy, and in the social sciences 
the supernatural and metaphysical methods are still dominant. 

Had M. Comte done no more than what we have already 
cited, his services would not be lightly estimated. To have 
discovered so important a law, and to have pointed out as he 
has done the reigning anarchy and the nature of the positive 
method, would have been no ordinary achievements. But he 
has done more. He has shown that a social science is possible, 
and that it must be studied on the same method as the other 
sciences. Other important services he has rendered; such as 
the classification of the sciences, the exposition of the philo- 
sophy of mathematics and the outlines of a philosophy of 

* Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, fifth edition, vol. i. p. vii. 

T See Prof. Sewell’s ‘ Christian Morals,’ chap. xxii., where it is gravely main- 
tained that men who wish to make scientific discoveries should apply to the church 


for enlightenment. We heartily approve the proposal, and shall be glad to learn the 
result of any such application. 
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history; but this conception of a social science seems to us the 
most important of all, as being the most needed by our age, 
—needed, we may say, as no other conception ever was. The 
want is daily growing more apparent and more pressing. The 
various attempts at a philosophy of history, whereby the past 
may furnish data for the future, are so many testimonies of 
the restless discontent, occasioned by the insufficiency of the 
prevalent conceptions. History is still the hieroglyphic monu- 
ment of our past life, which we must decipher if we would 
understand the present and predict the future. The key has 
still to be found. The writing is there, before us, abundant 
and instructive could we but read it. And when we see so 
great a writer as Niebuhr unable to give any other explana- 
tion of the stability and progression of the Roman people 
than that of destiny, and unable to read any signs but those 
of the finger of God, it is well that we bestir ourselves to rid 
the world of its present false conceptions. The key to the 
mystery we must seek. A philosophy of history we must 
have. Ifthe basis M. Comte has laid should prove to be the 
true one, then will the ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive’ be the 
most memorable work of the nineteenth century. He will 
have founded a science and furnished its fundamental law. 
He will have been at once the Bacon and Newton of the 
social science*, 

After these two important points, if asked to select any 
portion of M. Comte’s system that most strikes us as eviden- 
cing a profound and luminous intellect together with a perfect 
comprehension of the nature and condition of the sciences, we 
shouid refer to the classification which he has laid down in 
the second chapter and illustrated throughout the first three 
volumes. This classification is so simple, so clear, so true, 
that it seems perfectly obvious. When once it has been 
stated, the mind with difficulty conceives any other possible. 
It is this which made a writer in ‘ Blackwood’ declare that it 
was just such a classification as would naturally arise in any 


* In the sixth book of John Mill’s ‘ System of Logic’ the reader will find an in- 
valuable summary of the requisites, conditions and method of the social science, 
which should be read in connexion with the work of M. Comte. This ‘System of 
Logic’ appears to us to be at once the most profound, the most complete and the 
most masterly in its exposition of any work on the subject, and is invaluable to 
every cultivator of philosophy. 
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reflective mind on a review of the subject. This shows how 
very simple and how irrefragably true must be the classi- 
fication which presents itself as obvious and necessary. That 
it was not obvious till stated by M. Comte, is easily to be 
proved. We need not refer to the classifications of Bacon, 
D’Alembert, Stewart and others, each containing a portion 
of the truth and none the whole. Let us take a simple cal- 
culation of the chances of being right. There are six funda- 
mental sciences. 

“* Cela posé,” says M. Comte, “‘ on sait que six objets comportent 720 
dispositions différentes. Les sciences fondamentales pourraient donc 
donner lieu 4 720 classifications distinctes parmi lesquelles il s’agit de 
choisir la classification nécessairement unique.” 

The principle of the classification adopted by M. Comte is 
this: the problem to be solved is the dependence of the di- 
verse sciences upon each other. This dependence can only 
result from that of the corresponding phznomena. In con- 
sidering phzenomena it is easy to class them in a small num- 
ber of natural categories, so disposed that the rational study 
of each successive category should be founded on the know- 
ledge of the principal laws of the preceding category. The 
order of their dependence is determined by the degree of 
simplicity or generality of the phenomena. It is evident that 
the most simple phenomena, those which are least mixed up 
with others, are necessarily the most general; for that which 
is observed in the greatest number of circumstances, is the 
most independent of the various particulars of those circum- 
stances. We must commence therefore with the study of the 
most simple or general phenomena, and proceed successively 
to the most complex and particular. 

A distinction is to be made between the two classes of 
phenomena which are manifested by inorganized bodies and 
by organized bodies. The phznomena of organized bodies 
are obviously more complex than the others; they depend 
greatly on inorganized bodies, while the latter in no way de- 
pend on them: hence the necessity of studying physiology 
after the sciences of inorganized bodies. Organized bodies 
manifest all the phenomena of inorganized, whether chemical 
or mechanical; but they also manifest the phenomena called 
vital, and which are never seen in inorganized bodies. 
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In the study of the physique inorganique, we must begin 
with separating the general phenomena of the universe from 
the less general terrestrial phenomena; we have therefore 
first, celestial physics, or astronomy, whether geometrical or 
mechanical ; and secondly, ¢errestrial physics. Astronomical 
phenomena being the most general, the most simple, the 
most abstract of all, we must begin our study with them ; for 
their laws influence all other terrestrial phenomena, of which 
they are essentially independent. In all terrestrial physics 
universal gravitation is observable. Thus the simple move- 
ment of a body, if we would consider a// the determinating 
conditions, is a subject of greater complexity than any astro- 
nomical question. 

Terrestrial physics is also to be divided into two classes, 
mechanics and chemistry. Chemistry, rightly conceived, pre- 
supposes a knowledge of mechanics ; for all chemical phzeno- 
mena are more complex than those of mechanics, and depend 
on them in great part, without influencing them in turn. All 
chemical action is subject to the influence of weight, heat, 
etc., and must therefore be treated after them. 

The physique organique also requires division into two 
classes, physiology and social physics; and from the same 
reason as the preceding: the phanomena relative to mankind 
as a social body are obviously more complex than those rela- 
tive to the individual man, and depend upon the latter. In 
all social questions we see the influence of the physiological 
laws of the individual influencing them; and we see also 
something particular, not physiological, which modifies the 
effects of these laws, and which results from the action of in- 
dividuals on each other, curiously complicated by the action 
of each generation on its successor. It would be manifestly 
as impossible to treat the study of the collective species as a 
pure deduction from the study of the individual, as it would 
be to treat physiology as a pure deduction from chemistry. 

The positive philosophy therefore resolves itself into five 
fundamental sciences, of which the succession is determined 
by a necessary and invariable subordination founded on a 
comparison of corresponding phenomena. These are, astro- 
nomy, physics, chemistry, physiology and sociology. The 
Jirst considers the most general, simple and abstract phzeno- 
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mena, and those most removed from humanity: they influence 
all others, and are by them uninfluenced. The last considers 
the phenomena the most particular, complex and concrete, 
and the most directly interesting to man: they depend more or 
less upon all the phenomena of the preceding classes, without 
exercising on the latter the least influence. Between these 
two extremes, the degrees of speciality and of complication of 
phzenomena gradually augment according to their successive 
dependence. 

This is the classification reduced to its simplest terms. If 
any one does not at once see in this brief analysis the pro- 
found truth of the principle on which the classification is 
founded, we must refer him to the work itself for confirma- 
tion. In that work he will find much that is worthy of the 
most patient meditation. It is voluminous and systematic ; 
neither to be fathomed at a glance, nor read carelessly with 
profit. Its meaning becomes clearer and weightier after a 
second and third perusal, which, speaking from experience, 
we say it demands. There is so much of novelty, and such 
rigorous enchainment of views, that a first perusal can hardly 
be profitable: much that is doubtful at first becomes indubi- 
table on a second diligent study. We say this because peo- 
ple are apt to fancy that one reading is sufficient, and because 
the very length of this work would be an obstacle to a second 
were they not stimulated by the hope of a great result. This 
result we venture to say they will obtain, if they read it con- 
scientiously through. 

In the course of so large a work, occupying six volumes 
octavo, of from seven to eight hundred pages each, there are 
necessarily many errors, and some points open to discussion ; 
but no man can contemplate the plan and execution without 
the highest admiration for the author. Never since Bacon 
has there arisen one of so bold and comprehensive a grasp of 
mind, or of so masterly a perception of the conditions and 
connexion of the sciences. We have seen many universal 
men, as they are called; men who applied active intellects to 
various subjects; but we have seen none who could be com- 
pared to Comte for philosophic power. To a high and rare 
power of generalization, he adds a fulness of scientific know- 
ledge seldom witnessed; and if he would only take more 
VOL, XV.——-N®, XXX. 2E 
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pains with his style, he would be a model for philosophic 
writers. But his style is bad. At times epigrammatic and 
even eloquent, his general writing is such as needs all the 
importance of his views to be endured. We would entreat 
him in his next work, or in a second edition of the present, 
to attend to this really serious matter. No man can write a 
good style by merely wishing to do so, but every man may 
write intelligibly; and this M. Comte sometimes fails in 
doing, simply because his sentences are so long and so in- 
volved as to baffle the most patient reader. In the earlier 
volumes this defect is less apparent, but in the last three it 
becomes distressing. There is too much of telling us what 
he is about to do; and also of needless, wearisome repetition 
of what he has done. An author should be sparing of in- 
tentions, as the reader looks for deeds, and for deeds only. 
No one wants the chips and dust packed up with the statue. 
Good intentions make as bad a basis for a book, as they do 
for that place which they have been declared to pave. If M. 
Comte wishes to give his philosophy fair play, he will cut off 
the superfluous members of his periods, avoid his perpetual 
references to past and future chapters, and write a great deal 
less about his intentions. He will thus gain clearness and 
vigour, and the reader comprehension and pleasure. It is 
greatly for the interest of philosophy that his works should 
be widely diffused; and while there is no obscurity in the 
matter to prevent this, it is surely worth his while to see that 
there be no obscurity in the exposition. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Repeal Movement in Ireland. 


A Full and Revised Report of the Three Days’ Discussion in 
the Dublin Corporation on the Repeal of the Union. 
Dublin: Duffy, 1843. 


Tuat the communication of human happiness should be the 
aim and end of civil government is an acknowledged maxim 
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in the science of politics ; but it is only recently that such ge- 
neral principles have been considered applicable to Ireland. 
That country was subjected to three several sorts of civil war 
—that of the sword—that of the laws—and that which Burke 
termed “the law of chicane.” Against one or all of these 
it maintained a constant struggle for seven centuries, and it 
was not until the memorable year of 1829 that the last relic 
of the penal code was obliterated from the statute-book. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that notwithstanding its great 
natural resources, the country should exhibit the traces of a 
contest prolonged to an extent of which history affords no 
parallel, or that the arts, which only flourish in the midst of 
peace,—and social happiness, which is only created by the 
tranquil pursuits of industry, should have yet made little pro- 
gress amidst its population. 

It should not be forgotten, in considering the important 
subject of the amelioration of Ireland, that the evils of centu- 
ries cannot be repaired in a moment. The Government, un- 
der the old system, was engaged in a constant struggle to 
reduce the Irish to subjection on the one hand, and on the 
other, the manner in which coercive laws might be evaded 
was propounded as a theme for public discussion, while obe- 
dience was ever a yielding to necessity rather than a submis- 
sion to authority. It is far from our intention to refer to the 
past in any other spirit than that which is created by an 
anxious desire to improve the future, but in fairness let it be 
remembered that the character of a people is formed by their 
institutions, and that to the latter must be attributed every- 
thing that we blame in the Irish people, while their virtues 
are peculiarly their own. Cruelty, idleness, want of fore- 
sight, want of energy, intemperance (which they have nobly 
redeemed), hypocrisy, falsehood, are terms of reproach which 
have been unsparingly cast upon them; and to crown all, 
they are represented as totally regardless of the sanctions of 
law. But if they be reputed cruel, let it not be forgotten 
that the annals of oppression do not furnish evidence of any 
race of men more cruelly treated; and if they be reproached 
as idle, that they have rarely enjoyed the recompense else- 
where awarded to labour. Was foresight likely to be a 
national virtue where it only proved a vain anticipation 
2E2 
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of evil that no exertion could avert; or energy, where it 
was found to be a mere waste of strength, productive of no 
advantage to its possessor? How often has intemperance been 
resorted to as a means of purchasing a momentary forgetful- 
ness of misery, hypocrisy as a method of disarming power, 
and falsehood of averting punishment! Is it to be wondered 
at that a reverence for law should be wanting amongst a peo- 
ple who have seen its authority applied to cruelly persecute 
those who refused to renounce that virtue which they had 
ever most dearly prized, an adherence to the religious faith of 
their fathers; or as a means of establishing an unprincipled 
usurper in the seat of a legitimate possessor,—which inter- 
dicted the enjoyment of property that their labour had earned, 
banished the clergy they venerated, denied instruction and 
punished ignorance, distributed the honours and emoluments 
of the state to the oppressors, and imposed its burthens on 
the oppressed? Laws like these could not fail to blunt their 
moral perceptions and to perplex their notions of right and 
wrong ;—but we must look for the antidote to the same source 
from whence the poison issued, and trust to the benign influ- 
ence of time, just legislation and an impartial executive for 
the remedy. 

It is idle therefore to state (though many persons who do not 
sufficiently consider the question give credit to the assertion), 
that the long-continued existence of discontent and anarchy 
in Ireland is occasioned by some original defect in the struc- 
ture of the social edifice in that country which no political 
skill can cure. Man is everywhere the creature of circum- 
stances, and in any other country in the world the system of 
tyranny and oppression which was adopted in Ireland would 
have created the like amount of indigence and discontent. 
Many of the causes which produced so much evil have been 
happily removed, and the best lesson that can now be taught 
the Irish people is an oblivion of the past ;—an oblivion of 
those distinctions which now exist no longer, of those habits 
which servitude introduced, of those dissensions to which 
custom gave the force of instincts,—and to make a rational 
and dignified use of the blessings of civil and religious liberty 
which they now possess. 

Such, unhappily, is not the course recommended by the 
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leader under whom the battle of freedom has been won. It 
is not unnatural that he should cling to the remembrance of 
that period during which he filled so large a space in the 
attention of the world, and that he should feel elated in 
acting over again the imposing drama of modern agitation, 
when in the Catholic Association he taught the people that 
the combinations which were entered into in the open day 
were more effective than the exploded system of secret affili- 
ations ; that public resistance to oppression was a stronger 
bond of union than oaths administered in secret ; that popular 
rights and privileges might be defended without popular ex- 
cesses ; and that moral, not physical force, was the fulcrum 
with which to move the world. But however unwilling he 
may be to relinquish such exciting scenes when the people 
were linked together in a bond of union of which the organi- 
zation was perfect and the force irresistible, and when they 
were actuated by one principle and a common interest— 
idem sentire de republica”—he may be assured that the oc- 
casion is past which gave dignity to his efforts and “ made 
ambition virtue ;” and that the present Repeal movement, 
however it may dazzle for a moment the unreflecting and 
alarm the wise, must end in disappointment to himself, and 
perhaps affliction to Ireland, because it is not, like Catholic 
Emancipation, based on expediency and justice. 

It is time that Ireland should enjoy some repose. Her 
fortunes are indissolubly united with those of England; and 
now that she is admitted to a perfect equality with this great 
country, it would be folly to reject those ameliorations which 
it is the duty, and we hope the desire, of England to bestow. 
She abates nothing of her pretensions, however high, by such 
an entire union of interests as must prove equally advan- 
tageous to both countries. However the nationality of Ireland 
may be vaunted—whatever may be her popular remembrances 
of ancient greatness and pristine civilization—it is certain she 
must now look for regeneration to a complete amalgamation 
of rights and privileges with the inhabitants of the other por- 
tions of the empire. Indeed, whatever may be the feelings of 
independence to which the national vanity clings, there is 
little in it, as it is seen through the dim vista of tradition or 
the more recent light of history, to create any sanguine aspi- 
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rations amongst the thinking portion of the community for 
the Repeal of the Union. The materials out of which her 
annals are composed are made up of invasions, conquests, 
colonizations and civil wars; and which originated, accord- 
ing to the authority of her own historians, at an era before 
the flood*. An independent and isolated political existence 
Ireland never enjoyed, and the examples furnished by past 
experience may be safely relied on as regards the future ; nor 
can it be forgotten that the disunion which existed among 
Irishmen at the earliest periods of her history ever left them 
an easy prey to the invader, and made her sons ready instru- 
ments of their own subjugation. Amongst the few details 
which have descended to us respecting Ireland from Roman 
historians, there is a remarkable fact related by Tacitus, that 
one of the kings of that country who had been forced to fly 
by some sedition at home, came to the camp of Agricola, the 
Roman general, and persuaded him to undertake the con- 
quest of his native land+. There have not been wanting 
examples of Irishmen trading in the liberties of their country 
at periods less remote, and especially at that epoch when Ire- 
land possessed what was called an independent legislature, 
and was united to England by the golden link of the crown ; 
but such independence was merely nominal, ever yielding to 
force or corruption when great interests were at stake. At 
that vaunted period of 1782 the country presented a sad 
spectacle of civil commotions, gross ignorance, savage man- 
ners and calamities without number. None of the arts which 
embellish life or advance the progress of the human mind 
had taken root in a soil so uncongenial to their growth. Com- 
merce was neglected, manufactures scarcely existed. En- 
gland had insisted on the right to make laws to bind Ireland, 
and those which she made are recorded. But in that year 
the complete independence of Ireland was declared. A free 
legislature, however, was a pure fiction, for the executive 
Government and the British cabinet had a majority of the 
House of Commons, and the theory was defeated by the prac- 
tice. When the Irish parliament took any part in public 
affairs that was not palatable to England, as “ on opening the 


. * Vide Mr. Moore’s History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 74. T Tacit. Agricol.c. 24. 
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trade to Asia,” the influence of the crown was put in requi- 
sition, and the arguments used by the minister seldom failed 
in their effect. Large sums were expended to subdue oppo- 
sition, until the wages of corruption became so large that the 
sale of peerages was resorted to in order to raise money to 
purchase the misrepresentation of Ireland. 

The first petition of the Irish people to their own parlia- 
ment, which “in lowly suit and whispering humbleness ” 
prayed for relief from some of the most galling grievances 
that oppressed them, was rejected by a large majority of the 
House of Commons. The next session the minister gave the 
signal for concession, because the war with France had begun, 
and a petition then presented, making much larger claims, 
was graciously received, and its prayer sanctioned by a vote 
of the House. But the legislative relief afforded in 1793 was 
accompanied by the Insurrection Act, lest the partial purifi- 
cation of the laws from absurdity and injustice might have 
created too great a degree of exultation. The most respect- 
able citizens were arrested on charges of high treason with- 
out any grounds upon which even suspicion could rest. The 
government-informers—traffickers in human misery—became 
the arbiters of the life and fortune of every man who belonged 
to or favoured the degraded caste. By their means numerous 
convictions for crimes against the public peace were obtained, 
while numbers were transported without even the ceremony 
of trial. Fresh causes of exasperation were spread abroad, 
and every day new districts were proclaimed to be in a state 
of disturbance and out of the king’s peace. In 1794 Lord 
Fitzwilliam was appointed Lord Lieutenant, with the object 
it was understood of carrying Catholic emancipation, and on 
the 12th February, 1795, Mr. Grattan moved, under his sanc- 
tion, for leave to bring in a bill for that purpose. The greatest 
joy prevailed, and religious animosities subsided at the pro- 
spect of conciliation and justice, but this was of short dura- 
tion. The British ministry changed their minds; Lord Fitz- 
william was recalled, and Lord Camden appointed to succeed 
him. This was a time for the Irish parliament to exhibit, if 
ever, some appearance of sympathy with the outraged national 
feelings—some token of dissent, if not displeasure, at this 
imbecility and vacillation of their English masters; but not 
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so. Mr. Grattan’s motion for an inquiry into the state of the 
nation and the reasons for the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam was 
negatived by a large majority of those very members who 
had, during the preceding year, been most ardent in the sup- 
port of the liberal measures sanctioned by the executive. 
Mr. Pitt, when this violation of a pledge to an entire people 
was urged in England as no safe proceeding, exhorted the 
Flouse to leave the settlement of affairs in Ireland to.its own 
representatives, who he asserted were best qualified to judge 
of the expediency of measures calculated to prove beneficial 
to that country. This was a cruel mockery, for he well knew 
at the moment that a majority of these members were the 
mere creatures of the Irish government. 

It is important to consider the nature of the settlement that 
was made with Ireland in 1782. Poyning’s Law provided, 
“at the request of the Commons of the land of Ireland,” that 
“no parliament be holden hereafter in the said land but at such season as 
the King’s Lieutenant and Counsaile there first do certifie the King, under 
the great seal of that land, the causes and considerations and all such acts 
as them seemeth should pass in the same parliament, and such causes, 
considerations and acts affirmed by the King and his Counsaile to be good 
and expedient for that land, and his license thereupon, as well in affirma- 
tion of the said causes and acts, as to summon the said parliament under 
the great seal of England first had and obtained*.” 


And by another Act (c. 22) it was provided that all English 
statutes concerning the public weal should be accepted, used 
and executed within the kingdom of Ireland. The former 
enactment was explained by an Act passed in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, which provided 

‘that no parliament be summoned or holden within this realm of Ireland 
untill such time as the Lieutenant, etc. and Counsaile of this said realm of 
Ireland for the time being shall have certified the King and Queen’s Majes- 
ties her heyres and successours under the great seal of this said realm of 
Ireland, the considerations, causes and articles of such acts, provisions and 
ordinances as by them shall be then thought meet and necessary to be 
enacted and passed here by parliament, and shall also have received again 
their Majesties’ answer under their great seal of England, declaring their 
pleasure eyther for the passing of the said acts, provisions and ordinances, 
in such form and tenour as they shall be sent into England, or else for the 
change or alterations of them or any part of the samet.” 


* 10 Henry VII., c. 14 and 22. T 3 and 4 Philip and Mary, c. 4. 
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For the sake of convenience, it was further enacted that the 
Lieutenant might certify such proposed measures during the 
time that parliament was sitting. 

This law of Poyning’s, therefore, passed in the year 1495 
and amended in the year 1556, left the Irish parliament en- 
tirely dependent upon that of England ; and in the year 1719 
an Act was passed by the English parliament, entitled ‘ An 
Act for the better securing the dependency of the Kingdom 
of Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain,’ which recited 
that 


“« Whereas the House of Lords of Ireland have of late, against law, as- 
sumed to themselves a power and jurisdiction to examine, correct and 
amend the judgements and decrees of the courts of justice in the kingdom 
of Ireland,”’ 


and provided that 


**the kingdom of Ireland hath been, is, and of right ought to be, subordi- 
nate unto and dependent upon the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, as 
being inseparably united and annexed thereunto ; and that the King’s Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and Commons of Great Britain in Parliament assembled, had, hath, 
and of right ought to have, full power and authority to make laws and sta- 
tutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the kingdom and people of 
Ireland*.” 

In 1782, when the country was exhausted by the great 
American struggle, and when the independence of the United 
States had been ratified by a definitive treaty, the Act of 1719 
was repealed, and the right claimed therein, which had existed 
since the passing of the 22nd chapter of Poyning’s Laws, a 
period of nearly three centuries, was renounced. The Act of 
1782 was a simple repeal of the former statute, and did not 
contain more than half-a-dozen lines+. But in the succeed- 
ing year another act was passed for removing doubts con- 
cerning the exclusive rights of the parliament and courts of 
Ireland in matters of legislation and judicature}, which cer- 
tainly had as much the appearance of a final settlement as 
any legislative measure could have. It provided that the right 
claimed by the people of Ireland to be bound only by laws 
enacted by His Majesty and the parliament of Ireland “ shall 
“be established and ascertained for ever, and shall at no time 


* 6Geo. I. c. 5. T 22 Geo. III. c. 53. t 23 Geo. III. c. 28, 
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“hereafter be questioned or questionable.” An important 
part of the Act of Poyning, however, chapter 14, which required 
that the acts passed in Ireland should be assented to by the 
king under the great seal of England, still continued in force. 
The power therefore granted to the parliament of Ireland to 
pass their own laws was limited by the right enjoyed by the 
King of England of so accepting or rejecting them, and in 
addition to which, the Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary 
were appointed by the British minister. 

The proceedings of this miscalled independent Irish parlia- 
ment were marked by an extent of political profligacy which 
it would be difficult to parallel. Large additions were made 
to the pension-lists ; numerous places were created “on that 
* most prodigal principle which does not wait for a vacancy 
** to appoint men to office, but makes the offices for men, and 
“ raises the salary according to their parliamentary preten- 
“ sions*.” Boards were divided, sinecures created, and cor- 
ruption reduced to a system. In 1785 the sum of £140,000 
had been granted in new taxes in order to equalize the reve- 
nue to the expenses of the country and to prevent a further 
increase of debt, but, notwithstanding this addition, the ex- 
penses of 1789 considerably exceeded the revenue. The list 
of pensions on the 21st of January 1789 had increased to 
the sum of £101,000, exclusive of the military pensions, 
which amounted to £6500, a sum nearly equal to half the 
charges of the civil establishment. The pensions that were 
placed on the civil and military establishments from the 24th 
of February 1784 to that period, exclusive of those granted 
in lieu or exchange of former pensions, amounted to £29,800 ; 
and the amount of pensions on the civil establishment in- 
creased within the like period in the sum of £16,000, many 
of which were openly granted to members of the House of 
Commons, during the pleasure of the crown, in direct viola- 
tion of the principles of the constitution +. 

But pension-lists, sinecures and places had their limits, 
and when these sources of corruption were exhausted, the 
peerage of the realm was put up to auction and the honours 
of one house sold to purchase the votes of the other. The 


* Grattan. tT Parl. Pro. of February 11, 1790. 
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measures of that parliament were not likely, under the cir- 
cumstances we have stated, to have comprehended any well- 
devised plan for promoting the happiness and prosperity of 
the people ; they did not, in fact, contain one wise regulation 
for improving the constitution or extending the commerce of 
the country. 

The following character is given by that remarkable man, 
whose words we have already quoted, of the majority of the 
House of Commons and of the government of that day, and 
affords a sad picture of what Mr. Pitt afterwards called, “ the 
“ childish measure of the independence of the parliament of 
* Treland.” 


** A party which I conceive to be a public curse, if party it can be called 
which is worse than a faction, and nothing more than an impudent phalanx 
of political mercenaries, coming from their little respective offices to vote 
for their bribe and vapour for their character, who have neither the prin- 
ciples of patriotism, nor ambition, nor party, nor honour; who are go- 
verned, not by deliberation but discipline, and lick the hands that feed, and 
worship the patron who bribes them. * * * «* There is no ob- 
ject which a course of corrupt government will not finally ruin—morality, 
constitution, commerce, manufacture, agriculture, industry. A corrupt 
minister issues forth from his cabinet like sin and death, and senates first 
wither under his footsteps ; then he consumes the Treasury, and then he 
corrupts the capital, and the different forms of constitutional life, and the 
moral system ; and at last the whole island is involved in one capacious 
curse from shore to shore, from the nadir to the zenith *.”” 


In a pamphlet published about this time by the celebrated 
Wolfe Tone, the state of Ireland is thus described :— 


*« The present state of Ireland is such as is not to be paralleled in history 
or fable. Inferior to no country in Europe in the gifts of nature,—blessed 
with a temperate sky and a fruitful soil,—intersected by many great rivers, 
—indented round her whole coast with the noblest harbours,—abounding 
with all the necessary materials for unlimited commerce,—teeming with in- 
exhaustible mines of the most useful metals,—filled by four millions of an 
ingenious and a gallant people, with bold hands and ardent spirits,—posted 
right on the track between Europe and America, within fifty miles of En- 
gland and three hundred of France ; yet with all these great advantages 
unheard of and unknown,—without pride or power or name,—without am- 
bassadors, army, or navy,—not of half the consequence in the empire of 
which she has the honour to make a part with the single county of York, 
or the loyal and well-regulated town of Birmingham.” 





* Grattan’s Speeches, vol. ii. p. 240-242, 
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It is certain, we maintain, from the evidence supplied by 
history and the patriots of Ireland themselves, which could 
be multiplied to a great extent, that the so-called Indepen- 
dence of 1782 was the very reverse of satisfactory to any 
party. Besides, it was only the parliament of a section, as 
the great bulk of the Irish people remained unrepresented, 
Roman Catholics being deprived of the suffrage and disquali- 
fied from sitting in parliament. In 1793 they were admitted 
to the franchise solely by means of the influence of the British 
government, but the disqualification to sit in parliament still 
continued. Under its boasted privileges the poor were as 
wretched as ever; civilization made no advance; there was 
little employment for labour; and the only parts of the social 
system in which there appeared vigour were party divisions, 
religious hatred and intestine strife, which continued unabated. 
In England the relative condition of the two countries was 
regarded with as little favour. Two independent parliaments 
in one empire appeared an anomaly that could scarcely co- 
exist with any chance of security or cordial cooperation. Was 
it likely they should always agree in treating of peace or war ; 
in considering alliances with foreign powers; in regulating 
questions of trade and commerce where separate interests 
were involved? Supposing that the parliament of England 
gave one species of advice to the throne and the parliament 
of Ireland another, how was the difference to be adjusted ? 
This actually occurred on the important question of the Re- 
gency, when the two countries were in direct collision as 
to the powers to be granted under the proposed bill; a colli- 
sion which the recovery of the king’s health happily termi- 
nated. There was no means of avoiding separation except by 
the course the minister adopted,—of purchasing a majority in 
the Irish parliament : a system which rendered parliament a 
curse instead of a blessing; which corrupted legislation at its 
source ; sanctioned the most profligate misapplication of the 
public money and the greatest criminality ; which sapped the 
foundation of public morals ; and which we do not think any 
reflecting and dispassionate person can deny, was well ex- 
changed for the Legislative Union. 

It is argued by the advocates of Repeal that the settlement 
of 1782 was a final one ; and it is certain that as far as lan- 
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guage could express finality, it is expressed in the Act passed 
in the succeeding year, to which we have referred. But the 
friends of the Legislative Union may, with still greater show 
of reason, insist that the Act of Union was final, it being the 
most recent, and having repealed the other. The first article 
of that Act provided that the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland should on the 1st day of January 1801, and for ever, 
be united into one kingdom. Its language is therefore quite 
as conclusive against change as that of the Act of 1783. But 
we confess we consider the doctrine of finality deserving of 
little consideration. The British constitution has been con- 
structed from time to time under the pressure of circum- 
stances ; and to state that the legislature has not a capacity 
to repeal, if so minded, any act which it has passed, appears 
to us at variance with both its principles and practice. Laws 
of a very important nature have been frequently abrogated in 
this country, which had in like manner been declared essen- 
tial to the well-being of the state. It was held at one period 
to be contrary to the spirit of the constitution that persons 
holding offices under the crown should sit in parliament; and 
this, which was embodied in an act, was afterwards repealed. 
There were trials by ordeal, and by wager of law, and by 
combat, before trial by jury. The severities of the forest laws, 
whereby whole counties were depopulated for the purposes 
of royal diversion, and the most cruel mutilations were in- 
flicted on those who transgressed them, were considered, when 
they existed, as little repugnant to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion as the game laws are now so considered. At one time 
it was a part of the constitution that the laws of the land and 
the prayers of the church should be administered in a tongue 
unknown to the English people; at another, that the property 
in all lands, and a considerable share of present profits, should 
be vested in the crown; and again, that lands should descend 
to all males equally :—a law which in its turn was abrogated 
by that which maintains the right of primogeniture. The 
entire history of the constitution is the answer to this doc- 
trine of finality ; for it has been one of successive mutations, 
insensibly varying in practice and accommodating itself to 
the exigencies of the times. It has been well remarked by a 
great authority, that 
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“« These points are wont to be approached with a kind of awe; they are 
represented to the mind as principles of the constitution settled by our 
ancestors, and being settled, to be no more committed to innovation or de- 
bate; as foundations never to be stirred ; as the terms and conditions of 
the social compact, to which every citizen of the state has engaged his 
fidelity, by virtue of a promise which he cannot now recall. Such reasons 
have no place in our system: to us, if there be any good reason for treating 
these with more deference and respect than other laws, it is either the ad- 
vantage of the present constitution of government (which reason must be of 
different force in different countries), or because in all countries it is of im- 
portance that the form and usage of governing be acknowledged and under- 
stood as well by the governors as the governed, and because the seldomer 
it is changed, the more it will be respected by both sides *.” 


The proposed Repeal of the Legislative Union therefore 
deserves consideration on its merits alone, and the true ques- 
tion is, would it be expedient ? 

In Mr. O’Connell’s celebrated speech in the Corporation 
of Dublin, which is contained in the report placed at the head 
of this article, he asserts NINE propositions :—I1st. The capa- 
city and capability of the Irish nation for an independent le- 
gislature; 2nd. That it is the right of Ireland to have a do- 
mestic parliament; 3rd. That that right was fully established 
by the transactions of 1782; 4th. That the most beneficial 
effects to Ireland resulted from her parliamentary indepen- 
dence; 5th. The utter incompetence of the Irish parliament 
to annihilate the Irish constitution by the Union; 6th. That 
the union was no contract or bargain—that it was carried by 
the grossest corruption and bribery, added to force, fraud and 
terror; 7th. That the Union produced the most disastrous re- 
sults to Ireland; 8th. That the Union can be abolished by 
peaceable and constitutional means, without the violation of 
law, and without the destruction of property or life; 9th. 
That the most salutary results and none other must result 
from a repeal of the Union. 

These propositions he supported by a great variety of 
arguments. He considered that the physical and natural 
advantages of Ireland proved its capabilities for independent 
legislation. It is the last portion of the Western European 
world, and the first land that is arrived at in coming from the 
hundred increasing states of the West. No country is there- 


* Paley’s Philosophy, ed. 1816, p. 377. 
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fore better situated to be the entrepdt of the commerce of the 
universe, and her harbours are the finest in the world. If the 
several steam-vessels which have been recently lost in the 
Channel had been bound for Cork or Waterford, they would 
have delivered their cargoes in safety, and every man that 
perished would be now alive. The circulation from these 
ports through the empire would be most rapid by means of 
steam-boats that fly between the two countries. The water- 
power of Ireland exceeds that of any other nation, and she is 
inhabited by nine millions of as brave and generous a people 
as there is on the face of the earth. 

In comparing Ireland with the different countries that are 
independent and have governments of their own, he stated 
that Ireland contained 32,201 square miles, and that she is 
4649 miles larger than Portugal, 4473 miles larger than Ba- 
varia and Saxony, 409 miles larger than the kingdom of Na- 
ples and Sicily, 233 miles larger than the independent states 
of Sardinia, Wurtemburg and Baden taken together, 1285 
miles larger than the kingdom of Hanover and the Papal 
states of Tuscany, 9609 miles larger than Denmark, Hesse 
Darmstadt and the Electorate of Hesse united, 5563 miles 
larger than Greece and Switzerland combined, and 13,063 
miles larger than the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium united. 
Incapacity therefore, and extent of surface and soil, she is 
greater than all these, and it may be added, that in fruitful- 
ness she exceeds them all. 

With respect to the other ingredients of power—population 
and revenue—the population of Ireland is nearly nine millions, 
and her revenue amounts to upwards of five millions of pounds 
sterling ; she therefore exceeds the following European states, 
viz. :— 


Population. Revenue. 
Mn iscibbtiinisntsieneonetnedaniiieicniie 1,231,309 £1,086,000 
Belgium eocecesecccccccsoccccoscoes 4,230,000 3,500,000 
EE 2,096,000 1,549,444 
Minor German States ......... 4,485,188 3,096,300 
NI essence sisaceuisesia 810,000 364,000 
ND ciiitainnciscimetiictioaiiiiiy sates 1,688,285 1,080,000 
PEED sinctibicncunwenastecsansunae 2,820,000 3,364,580 
Naples and Sicily ......+0+..000 7,975,850 3,325,000 


Papel States  .cccccecscessscecsees 5 1,786,000 
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Population. 


Poland......+. baiieieenienncicmentl 4,188,222 
3,530,000 2,091,000 
Sardinia 4,500,000 2,200,000 
1,618,495 1,110,000 


Sweden and Norway 4,156,900 1,792,000 
Switzerland 2,184,096 412,000 
Tuscany 580,000 


Wurtemburg 929,000 


Ireland may be considered equal to Turkey with a popu- 
lation of 9,000,000 and a revenue of £3,500,000, and nearly 
equal to Spain with a population of 12,286,941 and a revenue 
of £5,700,000. The only states in Europe therefore superior 
to Ireland in their amount of population and revenue, are 
Austria, France, Prussia and Russia. 

Ireland, he contended, had a parliament as old as England, 
and every British dependency was allowed to have a parlia- 
ment. The Irish parliament was most unjust and oppressive 
towards the people from the revolution of 1690 to the begin- 
ning of the American war, and the 6 Geo. I. was passed, 
claiming the power on the part of England to legislate for 
Ireland. In consequence of the difficulties in which England 
was placed by the American war, a sufficient number of 
troops were not left in Ireland to garrison her towns or defend 
her from the aggression of a foreign enemy. At this period 
a volunteer army, consisting of 70,000 men, sprung up, 
armed, clothed and disciplined by their own will and at their 
own expense. At the declaration of American independence 
the volunteers and the grand juries of Ireland met at Dun- 
gannon, and resolved that no power was authorized to legis- 
late for Ireland but the king, the Irish House of Peers and 
the Irish House of Commons, in which the English parlia- 
ment finally acquiesced. 

Mr. O’Connell stated generally that Ireland prospered du- 
ring the period of her independence, and he quoted in evidence 
of this assertion the speech of Mr. Pitt at the time of the 
Union, in which he stated, that “as Ireland was so prosperous 
“ under her own parliament, we can calculate that the amount 
“of that prosperity will be trebled under a British legisla- 
“ture ;” and that the manufactures exported to Ireland from 
Great Britain in 1797 very little exceeded one million sterling, 
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while Great Britain imported from Ireland to the amount of 
more than three millions in the manufacture of linen and 
linen-yarn, and between two and three millions in provisions 
and cattle, besides corn and other articles of produce. In 
further evidence he read speeches to the same effect from 
Lord Clare, Lord Plunkett, Lord Chief Justice Bushe and 
Mr. Hutton, and resolutions of the bankers of Dublin in 1798 
and the guild of merchants in 1799, together with tables 
showing the consumption of tea, tobacco, wine, sugar and 
coffee, from 1785 to the Union and from the Union to 1827 
respectively, by which it appeared that the proportion of in- 
crease during the former was greater than during the latter 
period. 

In reference to the incompetence of the Irish parliament 
to annihilate the Irish constitution by the Union, he read a 
portion of a speech of Lord Grey, then Mr. Charles Grey, in 
the House of Commons of England, in which he said, “ though 
* you should be able to carry the measure, yet the people of 
“ Treland would wait for an opportunity of recovering their 
“ rights, which they will say were taken from them by force,” 
and also the following passage from Locke’s ‘ Treatise upon 
Government ” :— 


«« The Legislature cannot transfer the power of making laws into other 
hands, for it being but a delegated power from the people, they who have 
it cannot pass it over to others. The people alone can appoint the form of 
the Commonwealth, which is by constituting the Legislature and appoint- 
ing in whose hands that shall be; and when the people have said we sub- 
mit and will be governed by laws made by such men in such terms, nothing 
else can say that other men shall make laws for them. The power of the 
Legislature, being derived from the people by a positive voluntary grant, 
can be no other than what the positive grant conveyed, which being only 
to make laws and not to make legislatures, the Legislature can have no 
power to transfer their authority of making laws, or to place it in other 
hands.” 

He quoted speeches of Mr. Saurin and Mr, Plunkett to the 
same effect, the latter of which contained the following elo- 
quent passage :— 

** Yourselves you may extinguish, but Parliament you cannot extinguish. 
It is enthroned in the hearts of the people ; it is enshrined in the sanctuary 
of the Constitution ; it is as immortal as the island which it protects. As 
well might the frantic suicide hope that the act which destroys his misera- 
ble body should extinguish his eternal soul.” 

VOL. XV.—N®, XXX. 2F 
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At the time of the Union he stated that the country was in 
duresse, and could not be held to be a party to the contract. 
Chief Justice Bushe declared on that occasion that “ the 
“ basest corruption and artifice were excited to promote the 
“ Union. All the worst passions of the human heart were 
“ entered in the service, and all the most depraved ingenuity 
* of the human intellect tortured to devise new contrivances 
“ for fraud.” During the period that question was before 
parliament, the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended and there 
was no protection for liberty. Courts-martial were in exist- 
ence, who tried the people without affording them any pro- 
tection from the law, and unfortunate persons were subjected 
to the lash and to torture of the most harrowing description. 
No man dared to attend a public meeting, if the government 
chose to prevent him; the law was disregarded, the consti- 
tution violated, and everything done that despotism could 
suggest in the absence of legal protection. The parliamentary 
papers published since that period have disclosed the fact 
that £1,275,000 were paid in the purchase of boroughs, and 
that more than £1,000,000 had been expended in bribes 
which were unconcealed. Twenty peerages, ten bishoprics, 
one chief justiceship and six puisne judgeships, were given 
to some of those who voted for the Union ; and, for the same 
object, officers were appointed to the revenue, colonels to the 
army and captains to vessels in the navy. Notwithstanding 
that meetings were suppressed by the military, twenty-seven 
counties petitioned against the measure. Bushe, who took 
an active part in these discussions, and who was twenty years 
solicitor-general, and twenty years lord chief justice under 
a Tory administration, thus addressed the parliament which 
consummated that measure :— 


«* You are called upon to give up your independence; and to whom are 
you called upon to give it up? Toa nation which for six hundred years 
has treated you with uniform oppression and injustice. The Treasury 
Bench startles at the assertion—non meus hic sermo est. If the Treasury 
Bench scold me Mr. Pitt will scold them,—it is his assertion in so many 
words in his speech. ‘ Ireland,’ says he, ‘has been always treated with 
injustice and illiberality.’ ‘Ireland,’ says Junius, ‘has been uniformly 
plundered and oppressed.’ This is not the slander of Junius nor the can- 
dour of Mr. Pitt; it is history. For centuries have the British parliament 
and nation kept you down, shackled your commerce, and paralyzed your 
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exertions ; despised your character, and ridiculed your pretensions to any 
privileges, commercial or constitutional. She has never conceded a point 
to you she could avoid, or granted a favour which was not reluctantly di- 
stilled. They have been all wrung from her like drops of her blood; and 
you are not in possession of a single blessing (except those which you de- 
rive from God) that has not been either purchased or extorted by the virtue 
of your own parliament,—from the illiberality of England.” 


On the subject of finance he observed, that about the year 
1784 Ireland owed seven millions of money. In the year 
1792 she owed fourteen millions, while the debt of England 
then amounted to 350 millions. At the time of the Union 
the debt of Ireland had increased to twenty-one millions, and 
the debt of England to 446 millions. The terms of the Union 
were, that England was to bear for ever the burden of that 
446 millions, and also the burden of a separate taxation of 
seventeen millions, and that Ireland was not to be charged 
with that 446 millions at all; but these conditions were not 
complied with and Ireland now owes every penny of that 
stupendous sum. If the Union had been just, the respective 
debts would have continued in the same proportion, but it 
was proposed to equalize the debt by paying off the greater 
part of the English debt with money to be borrowed on the 
account of Ireland. 

Ireland had not her fair share in the representation of the 
English parliament; and although 200 Irish members were 
struck off, not one English member was removed. Lord 
Castlereagh made the calculation thus. He said, that in the 
relative population of the two countries, considering Great 
Britain had 558, for the comparative population of Ireland, 
she was entitled to 202 members; for exports 100, for 
imports 93, for revenue 39, making in all 434; and taking 
the mean of these quantities, it gives 1083. But he finally 
fixed the number at 100. Mr. Newenham showed that Lord 
Castlereagh forgot one ingredient, and that ingredient was 
rental. He allows for comparative population 228, for ex- 
ports 179, for imports 168, for revenue 85, for rental 186, 
making 846, and the mean of those five quantities is 169}. 
In 1831 the population-returns gave to Ireland eight millions 
and to England thirteen millions of inhabitants. The revenue 
credited to Great Britain was £48,325,215, out of which 
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£500,000 was to be deducted, being the amount of duty paid 
on teas in Ireland, which was credited to the English revenue ; 
and that with £1,500,000 for other articles in a similar situa- 
tion, consumed in Ireland, left the real revenues of Great 
Britain £46,325,215. The amount of revenue credited to 
Ireland was £4,560,897, to which is to be added the sum of 
£1,500,000 above mentioned, and it makes the actual Irish 
revenue £6,060,897. Now, suppose the’ Irish revenue to be 
one-tenth, instead of being what it really was, one-eighth, the 
calculation for members would have stood thus: at the time 
of the passing of the Reform Act, Ireland would have been 
entitled for population to 307 members ; for revenue, say one- 
tenth, that would give 55, and the mean of these two would 
entitle Ireland to 181 members. 

Mr. O’Connell then proceeded at great length to show the 
effect of representation as compared with population in par- 
ticular localities ; as for example in Wales the population was 
800,000, in Cork 713,716 ; and that whilst Wales had twenty- 
eight members of parliament, Cork, with nearly the same 
population, had only two members, and concluded his long 
speech by a reference to numerous tables and returns, show- 
ing the universal distress and want of employment that pre- 
vailed amongst the people of Ireland, and referred to the fact 
of the public offices in that country being filled with English 
and Scotchmen. 

The entire of the nine propositions of Mr. O’Connell and 
the argument by which he endeavours to support them may 
be reduced to this: that Ireland had an independent parlia- 
ment; that she was most unjustly deprived of it; that she 
has therefore the right to demand its restoration; that such 
restoration can be obtzined by peaceable means, and that it 
will be productive of the most salutary effects. 

The leading fallacy which appears to us to pervade the en- 
tire of this argument is, that Ireland ever had, practically, 
an independent parliament. It is true that the settlement 
of 1782 nominally left the two countries with separate and 
independent legislatures, connected by this tie, namely, that 
the third estate in both countries was the same,—that the 
executive government was the same,—that the Crown should 
exercise its power of assenting to Irish Acts of Parliament, 
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under the great seal of Great Britain, and by the advice of 
British ministers. In order that this system could work, it 
would be necessary that there should be no essential differ- 
ences of opinion between the two parliaments,—that their 
tempers should assimilate,—that there should be no sepa- 
rate interests,—and that they should live together in that 
interchange of good offices which no temporary coldness or 
indifference could mar. Now, looking at human nature, and 
especially Irish nature as it is, could this be expected? Sup- 
posing that England had been driven to declare war against 
America, was Ireland to be bound by that decision? The 
principle of the constitution was, that she had a right to dis- 
cuss and decide upon this question as she thought proper ; 
and if she should come to a different decision, how was the 
connexion to continue? Was no commercial jealousy likely 
to arise between the two countries? This actually occurred 
within a period of three short years after the so-called settle- 
ment in 1785, when certain commercial propositions were 
made to Ireland by the English parliament, which were 
deemed essential to prevent the conflicting operation of inde- 
pendent legislatures, but which it was not considered prudent 
to press. On this occasion, Mr. Foster, the chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer, in his anxiety to prevent what he knew 
must be the result of their rejection, observed,— 


“« If this infatuated country gives up the present offer, she may look for 
it again in vain. Things cannot remain as they are. Commercial jealousy 
is roused ; it will increase with two independent legislatures ; and without 
an united interest in commerce, in a commercial empire, political union 
will receive many shocks, and separation of interest must threaten separa- 
tion of connexion, which every honest Irishman must shudder to look at as 
a possible event.” 


We have already referred to the question of the regency, 
when the two legislatures acted upon different principles with 
respect to the tenure on which the executive authority should 
be held, which was the sole bond and security of the con- 
nexion, and when a separation was only prevented by the 
providential recovery of the king. On the 19th February, 
1789, the Lords and Commons of Ireland, with the chancellor 
and speaker at their head, went in procession to the Castle, 
to wait on the Lord-Lieutenant with their address, to be 
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transmitted by His Excellency to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, when His Excellency returned the following 
answer :— 

“ Under the impressions which I feel of my official duty, and of the 
oaths which I have taken as chief governor of Ireland, I am obliged to de- 
cline transmitting this address to Great Britain; for I cannot consider 
myself warranted to lay before the Prince of Wales an address purporting 
to invest His Royal Highness with power to take upon him the government 
of this realm, before he shall be enabled by law so to do.” 


Tke House subsequently met, and resolved that in ad- 
dressing his Royal Highness they had exercised an undoubted 
right and discharged an indispensable duty, to which, in that 
emergency, they alone were competent. The Attorney- 
General, Fitzgibbon, declared that this was a measure which 
committed the two countries; the principles of the address 
were pernicious and unconstitutional ; that the claim set up 
by the two houses of parliament was illegal and unfounded ; 
that the connexion between the two crowns was shaken by 
it, and the security by which men held their property in Ire- 
land was endangered ; that the Lords and Commons of Ire- 
land had not a shadow of right to provide, by their authority, 
for the executive government of Ireland, and if the Lord- 
Lieutenant had transmitted the address he would have sub- 
jected himself to impeachment. It was generally maintained, 
however, that the Regent of England was not de jure Regent 
of Ireland. A vote of censure was passed on the Viceroy, and 
a deputation from both houses was appointed to present the 
address to the Prince of Wales. It is impossible, therefore, 
to deny that the seeds of separation were contained within 
the system, and the connexion on which it was declared by 
all parties that the prosperity of both countries mutually de- 
pended, was perpetually liable to be endangered. In fact, the 
only mode by which it could be prevented was that which 
was adopted by the Government to purchase a majority in both 
houses of parliament, the fatal effects of which we have already 
proved, and which put an end to the boasted independence of 
a domestic legislature. 

Subject to that provision of the settlement of 1782 which 
declared that the Crown should exercise its power of assent- 
ing to Irish Acts of Parliament under the great seal of Great 
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Britain and by the advice of British ministers, no such inde- 
pendence could possibly exist. It made a most important 
distinction between the relative legislative independence of 
England and Ireland. In England the Crown might refuse 
assent to a bill that had passed through both houses of par- 
liament, but this refusal could only be given by the advice of 
the minister; and the minister was responsible to the English 
parliament, which was an important check on the exercise of 
such power. But if the Crown refused assent to an Irish 
bill, the minister was not responsible to the Irish parliament 
for such refusal, being wholly independent of any such con- 
trol. Thus the royal prerogative, in respect of Ireland, be- 
came irresistible and absolute, deprived of that check which 
is the great bulwark of British liberty. 


“‘ The prominent spring of your Government,” said Mr. Grattan to the 
Irish House of Commons in 1791, “ that is, the British minister, is an ab- 
sentee, and does not look in the face the crimes committed by his agents in 
the kingdom of Ireland : residence is a kind of physical responsibility, but he 
has the advantage of not beholding the acts of his servants in Ireland. The 
perversion of your law,—the late attack on one of your charters,—the sale of 
your peerages, and the acknowledged, purposed, and professed sale of your 
country in 1789, to buy the Irish parliament,—he sees these things with 
other men’s eyes, and in doing these things borrows the baseness of other 
men’s hands. The agents or instruments in Ireland by which those things 
are done, though they are not, like him, absentees, yet they are not sta- 
tionary ; and they look not only to the protection but the opinion of an- 
other country. The seat of their action is in Ireland, but the seat of their 
character, as well as their punishment, is in Great Britain; and Ireland is 
of course deprived, in the present administration of her affairs, of the two 
great sanctions held necessary to restrain the malignity of human crimes— 
the law of punishment and the law of reputation; and the public weal of 
this country is left for its preservation to the remote apprehension which 
her ministers may entertain of divine vengeance, and to their pious specu- 
lations on a future state of reward and punishment *,”’ 


Blackstone has observed on this subject :— 


“« If the consequence of the exertion of the royal prerogative be mani- 
festly to the grievance or dishonour of the kingdom, the parliament will call 
the advisers of the king to a just and severe account. For prerogative con- 
sisting (as Mr. Locke has well defined it) in the discretionary power of 
acting for the public good, where the positive laws are silent ; if that dis- 
cretionary power be abused to the public detriment, such prerogative is 
exerted in an unconstitutional manner. Thus the king may make a treaty 





* Grattan’s Speeches, vol. ii. p. 335. 
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with a foreign state, which shall irrevocably bind the nation; and yet, 
when such treaties have been judged pernicious, impeachments have pur- 
sued those ministers by whose agency or advice they were concluded*.” 

Under the constitution of 1782, Ireland had no national 
executive, no fleet, no army, no colony, no ambassador. In 
the words of Mr. Tone, “ she was not of half the consequence 
‘in the empire of which she had the honour to make a part 
“ with the single county of York, or the loyal and well-regu- 
* lated town of Birmingham.” 

Mr. Grattan said, on the 19th of February, 1787, in the 
Irish House of Commons, on the attorney-general, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, moving the second reading of the bill to prevent 
tumultuous risings,— 

“‘T agree that the South should be coerced. If the populace or peasantry 
of that district have thought proper to invade personal security and lay the 
foundation of undermining their own liberties,—if they have resorted to the 
exercise of torture as a relief for poverty, I lament their savage infatuation 
and I assent to their punishment. I assent to it with shame; I blush at 
the cast of lawlessness thrown on the country, and I lament the necessity 
of a strong measure, the natural result of a shabby mutiny and abortive 
rebellion.” 

That extreme wretchedness prevailed amongst the people 
was universally acknowledged. On the 13th of March in 
that year, Mr. Grattan stated in the House of Commons— 

** It is certainly now necessary to inquire into the distresses of the peo- 
ple—to inquire into their grievances, after they had become coerced into 
obedience,—after it had been declared by some of the first officers of the 
state, and allowed by every one, that they were bowed down with misery and 
ground to the earth with oppression; after we had passed a law to shoot, 
and to hang, and to whip, and to banish, and to imprison them, could it 
be thought too soon to inquire into their grievances?” 

The independent parliament was also most deficient in the 
essential matter of passing useful laws. On the 21st of April, 
1789, a bill, intended to assimilate the Irish to the English 
law, by disabling revenue officers from giving their votes at 
elections, was brought into the House of Commons and was 
rejected. On that occasion Mr. Grattan observed— 

“Gentlemen say England is no example; that the beneficial laws of En- 


gland are no model for Ireland; what right have they to hold out such 
language to the people? What physical, political, or moral blemishes do 
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the people of Ireland inherit? or is it on their authority that the ministers 
of the crown presume to badge the people of this country with their oppro- 
brious distinctions? Is it because the people of Ireland have not the same 
wholesome food that they should not have the same beneficial laws? Your 
people are not worse than the English, that they should have less privileges. 
Are your ministers better, that they should have more powers? Are the 
ministers of Ireland more fond of the people of this country than the mini- 
sters of the sister country are of Great Britain? Are they not often aliens 
in affection as well as birth? Disposed to dispute your rights, censure your 
proceedings, and to boast that you cannot punish them, and that therefore 
they do not fear you, are they not proud to humble you, and ambitious to 
corrupt you ?*” 

It appears therefore that when the highest legal authority 
in this kingdom applied to the Irish the term “aliens,”—in 
one of those short speeches “ which fly abroad like darts,”— 
he only adopted, perhaps without knowing it, the language 
used by an Irish orator, of not inferior celebrity, in reference 
to the English, half a century ago. 

We have shown that the parliament which Ireland pos- 
sessed under the settlement of 1782 was not and could not 
have been an independent parliament; that it failed to pro- 
duce prosperity, tranquillity or contentment. One fact alone 
is sufficient evidence on this point. During a great portion 
of its existence the Riot Act was in force, and towards its ter- 
mination, when it was natural to expect that its fruits would 
be matured, the country was in rebellion +. 

Mr. O’Connell, in his speech to the corporation of Dublin, 
confined his views to RESTORATION ; his desire was to restore 
the independence of 1782, of which Ireland had been unjustly 
deprived. The leading orator, patriot and statesman of that 
day, who had seen it “in its cradle and its hearse,” has pro- 
nounced upon it his most unqualified condemnation. What 
it possessed of independence was its tumult; what it wanted 
of independence was its freedom. 

Mr. O’Connell further declared— 


“*T know too well the advantages of a connexion with another powerful 
country to seek a separation from England, and I seek not to throw the 


* Grattan’s Speeches, vol. ii. p. 148. 

+ The public mind was in such a state of irritation from 1782 to the time of the 
Union, that it was stated 300 remarkable duels were fought in Ireland during that 
interval. Counties or districts became distinguished for the weapons used. Galway 
for the sword; Tipperary, Roscommon and Sligo for the pistol; Mayo for equal 
skill in both. 
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property and the lives of the nation into jeopardy for any change of govern- 
ment or of sovereignty.” 

In our view of the case, when he seeks for the repeal of 
the Union he seeks for separation; for having the utter 
failure of the settlement of 1782 before our eyes, we cannot 
conceive any intermediate state of political existence for Ire- 
land ; and it is not less apparent to our comprehension, that 
the course he is now adopting, of assembling vast numbers of 
persons together, of the most excitable temperament, is quite 
as ill calculated to promote the peaceful objects which he de- 
clares to have at heart. The professed object of these meet- 
ings, namely, to petition parliament for a repeal of the Act of 
Union, we cannot regard in any other light than a pretence. 
A petition implies a recourse to argument and persuasion, 
a reliance upon truth and justice for the attainment of 
the object in view. The assemblage of great masses of the 
people practically refutes this principle, and can only be re- 
garded as a demonstration of physical force for the purpose 
of obtaining by intimidation what could not be gained by ar- 
gument. It cannot be concealed that these exhibitions are 
of the most alarming character, when we consider the exci- 
table nature of the people amongst whom they take place. 
Lord Bacon has somewhere said, “If there be fuel prepared, 
“ it is hard to tell whence the spark shall come that shall set 
“it on fire.’ We recommend this pregnant remark to Mr. 
O’Connell in his hours of calm reflection, The support ne- 
cessary for success in his present objects must be different 
from that given by the masses. The elements which compose 
that great social support called “ public opinion,” must be 
sought for elsewhere. That great principle must doubtless 
mould the constitution according to its views, and it behoves 
the civil authority to treat it with deference and circumspec- 
tion. But asin all forms of government the physical strength 
resides in the governed, public opinion is that antagonist 
force which prevails over strength and induces the many to 
submit to the rule of the few. A reverence for authority and 
the institutions by means of which the rights of all classes are 
protected is ingrafted with the habits of civil life. There are 
few who do not feel that these confer a prescriptive title to 
obedience ; for the rights of the most simple citizen stand on 
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the same foundation as the privilege of the most exalted, or 
the prerogative of the crown itself, and are still more likely to 
suffer from civil commotions. Mr. O’Connell condemns the 
Chartists and imitates them; general suffrage is the leading 
principle of both, and they rely on the same arguments that 
their claims are resistless, by reason of the millions whom 
they enrol under their banners. In both cases their strength 
becomes their weakness, for the thinking portion of the com- 
munity will rally on the side of law and order ; the universal 
experience of mankind teaches that it is of infinite importance 
that the multitude 

“* should not be suffered to imagine that their will, any more than that of 
kings, is the standard of right and wrong. They ought to be persuaded 
that they are full as little entitled, and far less qualified, with safety to 
themselves to use any arbitrary power whatsoever ; that, therefore, they 
are not, under a false show of liberty, but in truth, to exercise an unnatu- 
ral inverted domination, tyrannically to exact from those who officiate in 
the state, not an entire devotion to their interest, which is their right, but 
an absolute submission to their occasional will*.” 

Although Mr. O’Connell repudiates the Chartists, Repeal 
meetings are everywhere held by the latter and resolutions 
agreed to, binding those meetings to promote by every means 
in their power the repeal of the Legislative Union, and to co- 
operate with their Irish brethren for that purpose. 

After the passing of the Emancipation Aci, the friends of 
Ireland expected that a period of repose would follow, and 
that the people would be permitted to turn to the peaceful 
pursuits of industry. Such was the language universally 
held, and the principle inculcated by the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops assembled in synod at Dublin, in their address 
to the clergy and people of the Catholic Church of Ireland 
on the 9th of February 1830. 

After stating that they had assembled to deliberate on the 
sacred interests confided to their care, they went on to speak 
of the happy occasion on which their instruction was offered :— 


“* Indeed, beloved brethren, the present should be to us and to you an 
acceptable time, not only on account of your advancement in virtue, but 
also because our divine religion has of late been somewhat relieved, and 
your civil rights greatly extended. Since we last addressed you, a great and 


* Burke. 
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beneficent and healing measure has been enacted by the legislature for your 
relief. 

“« Only last year and this country was agitated from end to end, from its 
extremities to its very centre. The dominion of the passions prevailed over 
the dominion of the law, and men born to love each other contended to 
almost the shedding of each other’s blood ; the public interests were neg- 
lected or forgotten ; the ties of kindred were broken ; the power of govern- 
ment was weakened ; the laws themselves were paralysed; and religion, 
which used to silence passion and consolidate the public peace, was un- 
able freely to discharge her functions.” 

After a eulogium on the king, the Duke of Wellington 
and the legislature, they observe— 

** Labour, therefore, in all things to promote the end which the legis- 
lature contemplated in passing this bill for your relief, to wit, the pacifica- 
tion and improvement of Ireland. Let religious discords cease—let party 
feuds and civil dissensions be no more heard of—let rash, and unjust, and 
illegal oaths be not even named amongst you; and if sowers of discord or 
sedition should attempt to trouble your repose, seek for a safeguard against 
them in the protection afforded by the law.” 

This was signed by twenty-six archbishops and bishops, 
including Doctor Higgins, whose celebrated declaration that 
the Irish clergy were all repealers has recently excited so 
much attention. It appears that Archbishop M‘Hale, whom 
Mr. O’Connell designates as the “ Lion of the fold of Judah,” 
disowns his signature which is attached to that document. 
These instructions were followed up in 1834 by a series of 
resolutions which were published in the “Ordo Divini Officii” 
for 1835, one of which was as follows :— 

“ Resolved,—that our chapels are not to be used in future for the purpose 
of holding therein any public meeting, except in cases connected with cha- 
rity or religion ; and that we do hereby pledge ourselves to carry this reso- 
lution into effect in our several dioceses.” 

And they further declare that they will recommend their 
clergy most earnestly to avoid in future any allusions at their 
altars to political subjects. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford addressed a series of able letters to 
the Repealers of Ireland in 1839 and 1840, which were pub- 
lished in the newspapers, in which he forcibly urged the pa- 
ralysing effects on the real interests of the country of the Re- 
peal agitation, and his belief that Repeal could not be main- 
tained by any other means than forcible separation. He 
stated, that Mr. O’Connell did not contemplate the continued 
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existence of an independent Irish parliament in connexion 
with the crown of England, and observed— 

“ He (Mr. O’Connell) says Ireland must be no longer a province, but a 
nation. I would ask, would not the establishment of a separate parliament 
without a separate sovereign be that very state which would indicate most 
strongly a provincial existence? If Ireland is to be a nation, she must 
have a separate crown as well as a separate parliament,” 


which, he adds, could not be obtained without a civil war. 

Mr. Crawford is favourable to a system of local legislation 
in Ireland by a local legislative body, in conjunction with an 
imperial representation for imperial purposes. 

He proposes that previous to the meeting of the Imperial 
Parliament an annual session should be held in Dublin of the 
Irish members, and that every bill for the purpose of public 
or private legislation to be proposed for Ireland in the impe- 
rial legislature should be first submitted to this body ;—that 
evidence should be heard thereon, if necessary; and, if ap- 
proved, it should be so reported to the Imperial Parliament ;— 
that this body, which might be considered as a select com- 
mittee on a large scale, should also have the power of origi- 
nating bills, and, generally, have jurisdiction over public works 
and the collection and management of a general tax for their 
promotion. This would in fact be an extensive elective cor- 
poration, partaking of the nature of a select committee and 
a grand jury, and forming a link of representative legislation 
between the smaller and greater divisions of the empire. The 
objection that appears to us likely to be made to this scheme, 
is the great additional labour that would be entailed thereby 
on Irish members of discussing the principle of these mea- 
sures, first in Ireland and again in the Imperial Parliament ; 
and it would be anything but commensurate with the lofty 
views of the Irish Repealers, however useful such an arrange- 
ment might be and whatever practical advantages would re- 
sult from its adoption. 

Mr. O’Connell appears to consider it possible to form a 
federal system of government for Ireland like that existing in 
the United States of America, a contrivance by which inter- 
nal legislation is left to the local state, while the adjustment 
of general measures is left to the federal government. The 
great difficulty in such case would be to define the exact 
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limits of the authority of each, a difficulty which in America 
they have endeavoured to solve by the establishment of a high 
federal court to which is confided the important and difficult 
duty of maintaining the balance of power between the rival 
governments of the Union. How long the political authority 
of Congress may be maintained amidst the prejudices and 
struggles for pre-eminence of the different states,—which 
wealth, civilization, knowledge, population and other incidents 
are calculated to increase—is a problem that still remains to 
be solved. There is no doubt that a central government may 
act in harmony with local governments, where the functions 
of each are accurately defined. To the former belongs the 
duty of framing and executing measures in which the inter- 
ests of the entire community are concerned ;—for this pur- 
pose it is peculiarly qualified by being exempt from the pre- 
judices and jealousies belonging to local districts, and by 
the means at its disposal for collecting materials to assist 
its judgement from the different communities placed under 
its control. On the other hand, municipal government and 
local interests will be better managed under the immediate 
control of the people. The United Kingdom endeavours to 
effect a combination of this description by means of its mu- 
nicipal corporations. But here they both act for a common 
object, and while the one feels the advantage of the activity 
and vigilance of local bodies in local matters, the other freely 
relinquishes to the supervising power those higher functions 
of government which are above its grasp and beyond its con- 
trol. This country by such means approaches more nearly 
than America to the object sought for by each, that of uniting 
the liberty of a small commonwealth with the safety of a 
powerful empire. 

Would Ireland be content to use the delegated legislation 
which might be conceded to her by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, whilst the levying and direction of the force common 
to each—the levying of taxes for its support—the making 
of peace and war—the entering into treaties—the regula- 
tion of commerce—the settlement of duties upon imports 
and exports, would be left to the Imperial legislature? If 
her views were moderate, something of this sort might be 
possible; but the independence which she seeks is quite 
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incompatible with a union between the countries. Where 
there are two distinct parliaments under one crown, there can 
only be one minister by whom the power of the crown is con- 
trolled, and the parliament to which that minister is not re- 
sponsible must be subordinate to the other. A responsible 
minister for each would be a political solecism. Let us sup- 
pose the Lords and Commons of Ireland to pass a measure 
which is deemed essential to the interests of the country, and 
that the crown refuses assent by the advice of a British mi- 
nister. If the Irish parliament call upon the crown to dismiss 
the minister, while the English parliament, to which he is 
alone responsible, advises that he shall be retained, the result 
is obvious—the independence of the Irish parliament is a 
mere chimera. Supposing that the Irish parliament should 
express its dissatisfaction by stopping the supplies, the ma- 
chine of government is not thereby impeded, for the supplies 
would be voted by England ;—and either submission to En- 
gland or a civil war, terminating in conquest or separation, 
would be the infallible result. 

Puffendorf, in his book on the different forms of govern- 
ment*, has very fully considered those systems which do not 
possess the essence of a regular state, and he comes to the 
conclusion that it is scarcely possible for two distinct king- 
doms to be united under one head and each retain its in- 
dependence. 

* For since each is invested with equal power (upon which supposition 
the case before us proceeds), they cannot be united otherwise than by co- 
venant, and there could be no expedient found out for the despatch of busi- 


ness should they happen to disagree about any proposal, there being no 
third person to turn the scalest.”’ 


His observations on the federal form of government are 
well deserving the notice of those who now are curious about 
the form of a new constitution for Ireland. He shows the 
extreme difficulty of carrying that theory into effect whereby 
states endeavour to reserve to themselves all those branches 
of the supreme authority, the management of which is pre- 
sumed to have little or no influence (at least directly) on the 


* Vide Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations, book vii. c. 5, folio ed, 1729, 
t+ Idem, p. 679. 
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affairs of the rest, while those matters on which the safety of 
the allies have a joint dependence are left to be adjusted by a 
general council. Amongst the latter, war, whether offensive or 
defensive, seems to claim the first place ; after that peace, as 
the result and issue of war, to which may be added subsidies, 
as they contribute to the mutual support, and alliances with 
foreign states, as they promote the common safety. Matters 
which seemed to him not so necessary to be transacted in 
common, were negotiations respecting commerce, subsidies for 
the particular occasions of any single state, the constituting of 
magistrates, the enacting of laws, the power of life and death 
over the respective subjects, the ecclesiastical authority, and 
the like. As to negotiations respecting commerce, we cannot 
conceive how any distinct and independent action could exist 
between two parliaments in a great commercial country like 
this. The power of life and death was considered by the civi- 
liansas belonging to the general council, on the groundamongst 
others of that passage in the civil law, “At fiunt apud nos rei 
ex civitatibus foederatis, et in eos damnatos animadvertimus*,” 
a difficulty which Grotius endeavoured ineffectually to solve + ; 
for he left the question unanswered, how any separate state 
can entirely preserve its liberty, the subjects of which are 
liable to be arraigned under another government and to be 
punished on conviction. The freedom of the Achaians was 
looked upon as considerably impaired, when, by the treachery 
of Callicrates, the most worthy persons in the commonwealth 
were accused of favouring Perseus’s side against the Romans, 
and were cited to Rome there to answer the charge f. 

Fontaine, when he composed his fable entitled “le dragon 
a plusieurs tétes, et le dragon a plusieurs queues,” had in his 
mind those irregular forms of government which Rome pre- 
sented under the ancient emperors, where the state appeared 
a monster with a double or triple body, one prince ruling in 
the east, another in the west, or three dividing the world 
amongst them; sometimes again with a double or triple head, 
whilst two or three of the royal family held the sovereign 
power as co-partners and governed in common. 


* L. 49. t. 15, De Captiv. + Grotius, 1, 1, ¢. 3, s, 21, 
$ Vide Pausanias and Polybius, Excerp. Legat. 105. 
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The liberty of a state is nothing else than the power of 
finally resolving and determining according to its own judge- 
ment all matters in which its safety is concerned, and cannot 
exist where the state, by virtue of an authority held over it by 
some other power, is compelled to adopt certain measures 
against its will. The dissensions which ever existed between 
the petty communal states of Greece and Italy, those still 
conspicuous in the different cantons of Switzerland, and even 
in the United States of America—where the most perfect form 
of a federal government has been introduced by means of hu- 
man labour, the extent of which it is impossible fully to ap- 
preciate, and human talent which was perhaps never before 
combined in so remarkable a degree for any single purpose,— 
all lead us to the conviction, that under the British Constitu- 
tion, combining the three regular species of government—the 
monarchy residing in the King, the aristocracy in the House 
of Lords, and the republic being represented in the House 
of Commons—the advantages of the several simple forms are 
more nearly united, and their inconveniences excluded, than 
under any other that the wit of man can devise. Federal in- 
stitutions therefore, with whatever skill they may be con- 
structed, will ever remain liable to the observation of Solyman 
the Turk, in reference to the German empire of his day, that 
“they might be well compared to a lute which costs a great 
** deal of labour and skill to put it in tune, and is very easily 
** put as far out of tune as ever.” 

The present position of Ireland attracts universal attention, 
and excites the most serious apprehensions amongst the think- 
ing portion of the community. That Mr. O’Connell is per- 
fectly sincere in his desire to repress violence and preserve 
the peace, we entertain no doubt. Yet notwithstanding, as he 
observes, that the Irish are well and long trained to meet in 
immense multitudes for constitutional purposes, and to di- 
sperse in the most peaceable manner when the business is 
over, we fear that he is playing with thunderbolts and that 
he may overrate his powers. The masses have been brought 
into a perfect state of organization, but we have yet to learn 
to what object this organization is to be applied. Mr. O’Con- 
nell declares it shall not be used for any purpose of aggres- 
sion, and that the Repeal of the Union shall be gained, like 
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Catholic Emancipation, by moral influence alone. But there 
is this essential difference between the two questions, that 
while the Repeal of the Union has no advocates in England, 
there was a large amount of public opinion in favour of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, which had been the growth of upwards 
of twenty years, and which included some of the first states- 
men, orators and philosophers in the land. It was a sub- 
ject most maturely considered, and if it had not been firmly 
based on justice, so powerful were the fears and prejudices by 
which it was opposed, that another twenty years might have 
passed away before it was brought to a successful issue. 

We consider the Repeal of the Union a question still more 
deserving of consideration than Catholic Emancipation, be- 
cause more likely to have an important influence on the pro- 
sperity and security of the empire, and it is absurd to throw 
any obstacles in the way of its discussion, especially as it has 
been already under the consideration of Parliament. 

Mr. O’Connell has, since his speech at the Dublin corpo- 
ration, published an address to the people, in which he states: 


*‘Our objects then are these—the restoration of a separate and local 
parliament for Ireland ; the restoration of the judicial independence of 
Ireland. 

“‘ The first would necessarily include the making of all laws that should 
be of force within the entire precincts of Ireland, by the Sovereign, the 
Lords and the Commons of Ireland, and to the total exclusion of any 
other legislature from any interposition in affairs strictly and purely Irish. 
The second would necessarily include the final decision of all questions in 
litigation by Irish tribunals seated in Ireland, to the total exclusion of any 
species of appeal to British tribunals.” 

He then enters at length into his plan for remodelling the 
House of Commons—of which voting by ballot would form 
a part—and of the restoration of the Irish House of Lords. 
He disavows any desire for Catholic ascendency, but declares 
that the ecclesiastical revenues should be appropriated to pur- 
poses of public charity and general education, having respect 
for vested interests. He would propose new regulations be- 
tween landlord and tenant, which he terms fixity of tenure ; 
the object being to combine, as far as possible, the rights of the 
landlords with the duties they owe the occupying tenantry. 
After a reference to commerce, absentees, the debt of Ireland, 
etc., he compares Ireland with Belgium, but declares he does 
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not want a total separation such as that of Belgium, but that 
he would look for a local parliament like that of Norway. 

The cases between Norway and Ireland have some points 
in common, but the two countries are different in all essential 
respects. Norway is a compact democracy, about the size of 
the two Canadas, containing a population of 1,098,291 per- 
sons *, and all of one religious faith. No right of primogeni- 
ture exists there, and property is distributed by the parent 
equally amongst the children ; yet, by the deaths of co-heirs 
and the marriages of female heirs among the body of land- 
owners, the subdivision of property has been compatible with 
an ample provision for the people. Norway was formerly 
annexed to the crown of Denmark, but in 1814 it was handed 
over to Sweden. It refused to submit its liberties to the dis- 
posal of the allied powers, and having elected to the throne 
the son of the late king, declared itself independent, and 
constructed a constitution. Subsequently however it was no- 
minally united to the crown of Sweden ; but its distinct ex- 
istence as a nation was acknowledged, and the new monarch 
swore to preserve its constitution inviolate. The two coun- 
tries are not therefore under one government. The king has 
a suspensive veto on bills passed through the Norwegian par- 
liament or storthing; and the contrivance by which it has se- 
cured its independence is, that if a bill has passed through 
both houses in three successive storthings, it becomes law with- 
out the royal assent—a contrivance which renders it, for all 
practical purposes, independent of and distinct from Sweden, 

We have entered at some length into the interesting consi- 
deration of the social state of Norway in a previous Number 
of this Review +, to which we refer our readers, 

We had intended to have shown the mistakes that appear to 
us to have been made in the mode of governing Ireland, but 
our space obliges us to defer this portion of our subject to 
another occasion. We feel perfectly convinced that coercion 
and restriction will ever prove, as they have been ever found, 
unavailing ;—that justice and conciliation can alone repair the 
numerous evils which have so long existed there ;—and that 
the most beneficial legislation for the redress of Irish grievances 
is that which will develope the resources of the country and 
afford employment to the people. 


* Census of 1835. Laing, p. 359. +t No. X. 
2GaG2 
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The History of the Navy of the United States of America. By 
J. Fentmore Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 


Tus work is another proof of the uncertainty of early history. 
Before the echo of tradition has died away, before the first 
generation of the actors in the great struggle for independence 
have been gathered to their fathers, a history of the navy of 
the United States is published by one of the distinguished 
American writers, which he correctly designates, in his dedi- 
cation, an “imperfect record.” In his preface, the following 
appreciation of the character of the work stimulated our cau- 
tion, and, as the sequel will show, not without reason. 


** Of course, a work that contains little more than a narrative of combats 
is peculiarly liable to errors. Great anxiety has been felt to remove as 
much as possible this objection from the present book ; and while some 
mistakes doubtless exist, the writer trusts his honest endeavours have not 
been altogether useless. That there are many omissions is highly probable, 
but in no instance can he reproach himself with the commission of inten- 
tional faults of any kind.” 


Mr. Cooper justly says, that “ the first and great desidera- 
tum of history is ¢ruth; the second, just reflections on it.” 
The historian imposes on himself a very solemn duty when 
he undertakes to record the motives which actuated, the deeds 
performed and the ends contemplated by a nation. He vo- 
luntarily pledges his honour to mankind to record, to the very 
best of his ability and to the utmost of his knowledge, the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. The nearer 
the subject of the history is to the lifetime of the historian, 
the more difficult his task becomes. Prejudice, the errors of 
education, false notions of patriotism, the influences of per- 
sonal interest, considerations for the feelings of survivors, 
professional bias, must all be subdued. Yet these are only a 
few of the dangers to which a searcher after truth in history 
is exposed: nor has Mr. Cooper passed through the ordeal 
with impunity. 

The North American States are worthy of the most minute 
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attention. They present the great political problem of modern 
times ; the possibility of efficient self-government in a nation 
of equals, so extensive that conflicting mercantile interests 
retard the executive machinery of government, in which mil- 
lions of slaves belie the declaration of equality, and whose 
frontiers are too distant for the fearless and resistless arm of 
the law to ensure order and the safety of life and property. 

The country has, however, many sound elements where- 
with to try the great experiment. Her population was pri- 
marily derived from England, when imbued with the first 
fresh feelings of emancipation from religious thraldom, and 
the breathings of incipient freedom. Every new importation 
of emigrants contained many for whom their native country 
was not sufficiently advanced in liberty of thought and ac- 
tion, and who, while conscious of their own independence, 
had but little leisure to tell the tales of persecution, or the 
undue exercise of power, to their children. But the rapid 
influx of the high-minded who sought a home,—discontented 
with the despotic states of Europe,—and of the restless, the 
destitute, from all nations, has more than half obliterated the 
marked characteristics of the first generations ; and the motley 
population baffles the discrimination of the coolest and most 
philosophical inquirer, and will continue so to do until the 
boundaries are confined by natural limits, the population be- 
comes more stationary and the influx of strangers less over- 
whelming. 

To a nation so constituted, a correct history of the first 
efforts to establish an independent government is of great 
importance, particularly the first foundation of her navy, as 
on that depends her relative position to the long-established 
kingdoms of the old world, and the support of her commerce 
in every part of the globe. 

Mr. Cooper, in an introduction of much vigour, contain- 
ing some sound views on the present faulty system of the 
American government in the naval department, and valuable 
reflections on the efficiency of steam-ships of war, states with 
perspicuity the paramount importance of fostering and in- 
creasing the navy of the republic. He truly says, that “Ame- 
rica possesses every qualification for the creation of a power- 
ful navy,” and then continues in these words, “ but men and 
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money.” With this we cannot agree. With a seaboard of 
great extent, inland seas and rivers of magnitude, with a 
population increasing with astonishing rapidity, and with that 
portion which reside on the coasts and rivers eminently mer- 
cantile, she possesses the first essential sources from which a 
great mercantile marine must arise; but a mercantile marine 
is the best, the only foundation on which a military navy can 
be established. 

The mercantile marine of America is not excelled by any 
in the world. A military marine in proportion to such a mer- 
cantile navy must, as a consequence, be of a very high stamp ; 
and to increase them both pari passu is the obvious policy of 
the republic. Her boundless forests afford an inexhaustible 
supply of timber and spars, and the States every other requi- 
site for the construction and support of fleets. If her naval 
service be equally remunerated with her merchant, and the 
system of command unsullied by severity or violence, there 
will never be wanting men to supply a force numerous enough 
for every political and practical purpose. 

Mr. Cooper, in his introductory essay, has omitted many 
points, a detailed examination of which would have been 
both interesting and serviceable to the professional reader. 
He may hereafter make his work, by careful revision, more 
worthy of the name of a history; in its present state it is a 
mere gazette of naval actions, with here and there some slight 
attempts at tracing historical causes, containing sometimes 
pointed remarks, sometimes superficial reflections on isolated 
cases: there is an obvious leaning to the higher grades of the 
profession, and a studied avoidance of subjects likely either to 
offend or irritate. The work contains not a single word re- 
specting the internal arrangements of the ships of war, nor 
the provisions, pay, facilities of allotments from seamen to 
relatives, the proportions of prize-money, the amount of pen- 
sions for service, wounds and losses by shipwreck. A far 
greater error is the giving no clear account of the civil admi- 
nistration of the navy, of the code of laws, which answer to 
our articles of war and naval instructions, by which it is 
governed, of the power and constitution of courts-martial, of 
the nature of the code of signals used, nor of that important 
point—the nature and extent of the coercive discipline exer- 
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cised by the captains, with a statistical table of crimes and 
punishments. There are no details from which we may 
gather, what, or whether any, examinations are required into 
the professional efficiency of the junior officers. 

In this History of the United States’ Navy, there is no ac- 
count of the plan on which their ships are constructed; whether 
the most improved models of England, France and Spain 
have been adopted, or whether the native ingenuity of the 
American has improved on them; there is no table of the 
length, diameter, weight and construction of the lower masts, 
spars and rigging of even one ship; no account of the dock- 
yards and their mechanical means; their methods, if any, 
of testing the strength of anchors; whether the chain-cable 
is made in them or imported, or not yet adopted. In short, 
no attempt is made to supply that portion of a naval history 
which, if Mr. Cooper were not acquainted with it himself, 
might and should have been obtained from official sources. 

The book is also deficient as a history from being without 
an index, marginal dates, references to authorities, or tables 
of the comparative force of the combatants. The want of 
all these reduces the work to what Mr. Cooper justly calls 
“an imperfect record” ; we must in duty add, also a clever 
book-speculation, in which the dignity of history is degraded 
by the desire of pleasing the national vanity and by occasional 
exaggeration ; sometimes there is a veil drawn over facts ; and 
we not only notice many omissions, some of facts highly cre- 
ditable to the American navy, but also a frequent distortion 
of circumstances giving an incorrect appearance to facts. We 
shall make no assertion which we shall not prove by refer- 
ence to the work, and we do so without hesitation, because 
we feel that no indefiniteness is justifiable when narrating 
the events of a naval war carried on by a young but vigorous 
republic. We need not say that it is the decided opinion of 
every Englishman capable of forming an opinion, that the 
United States’ navy contains officers of great skill, gallantry, 
enterprise and perseverance, and seamen physically and pro- 
fessionally well-calculated to support such officers; that during 
the war with us in 1812 and 1813, their efforts were great and 
their valour conspicuous, and that the statement of the strict 
truth in every instance is all that is necessary to stamp their 
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character for efficiency, and to prove that the expectation of 
the republic was fulfilled. 

There is one feeling in Mr. Cooper’s volumes which we 
admire and appreciate,—the assurance, that notwithstanding 
“the progress of a system of encroachments that gradually 
“undermined the allegiance of a people, their confiding 
* affection still resists the animosities of two wars and the 
* jealousies and competition of commerce.” The same opi- 
nion is virtually expressed several times, and we think it 
better worthy of note than all the assertions of transitory 
visitors to the contrary. Who ever heard a Webster or a 
Channing* hold any language but that of philanthropy, or 
express any hope save that of indissoluble friendship between 
the two countries? Their names are only mentioned as types 
of their class. England rejoiced in the visit of the former, 
and men of every class and rank were proud to offer him the 
homage of their respect: the writings of the latter are esti- 
mated here as equalling in sentiment and language the greatest 
of our own; and his last few pages on the ‘ Present Age’ 
should be studied by every man capable of thought. It is 
a clear exposition of most extended views and of profound 
philosophical thought, breathing a philanthropic spirit in 
every page which wins the reader to acquiesce in every word, 
and ardently look forward to a time when men shall act ac- 
cording to such precepts. 

Mr. Cooper has some very sensible remarks on steam-ships 
of war; his opinions of their capability of annoyance and en- 
durance accord with those of many naval men. His want of 
mechanical knowledge is however obvious, and his observations 
are often general and unsupported by any real practical infor- 
mation. The present steam-vessel, in any other light than an 
auxiliary in a fleet, a reconnoitring cruiser, an annoyance to 
trade, perhaps a troublesome opponent on equal terms and in 
calms, is not worthy of consideration. When the Archimedean 
screw is brought into use, the working means being applied by 
the pneumatic transfer of power, the steam apparatus all low 
under water and protected above and on both sides, then a fast- 

* Since this was written that great man has been gathered to his fathers; he 


was an honour to the human race, an ornament to the civilised world, and by his 
writings and example advanced the age in which he lived. 
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sailing ship, with fuel enough for a few days to use for the 
purpose of coming up with or weathering on an enemy’s ship, 
may be made very formidable. 

There is also much good sense and good feeling in the 
manner in which the adherence to England of some native 
Americans who had been brought up in our naval service is 
referred to. Speaking of youths of families settled in Ame- 
rica serving as midshipmen in our ships, it is remarked, 
that “many of those who were thus rated in the English 
“ marine rose to high stations, and several have been and 
* still are classed among the ablest and most useful officers 
* employed by the British crown. We might even point to 
“a painful notoriety that a few obtained, by their activity 
“ against the land of their birth, during the war of the revo- 
“ lution.” It might have been added, that several of our own 
naval captains declined to fight against their Transatlantic 
brethren from a conviction that our oppression and misrule 
had made their resistance lawful; they were put on the shelf 
for life, and we know that more than one had previously 
distinguished himself in action. 

The first act of resistance, on the part of the Americans, is 
curious and graphically told; it might have acted as a suffi- 
cient warning to a sagacious and able statesman. 


‘« The first overt act of resistance that took place in this celebrated strug- 
gle occurred in 1772 in the waters of Rhode Island. A vessel of war had 
been stationed on the coast to enforce the laws, and a small schooner, with 
a light armament and twenty-seven men, called the Gaspé, was employed 
as a tender to run into the shallow waters of that coast. On the 17th of 
June, 1772, a Providence packet that plied between New York and Rhode 
Island, named the Hannah, and commanded by a Captain Linzee, hove in 
sight of the man-of-war on her passage up the bay. The Hannah was 
ordered to bring to in order to be examined: but her master refused to 
comply; and being favoured by a fresh southerly breeze that was fast 
sweeping him out of gunshot, the Gaspé was signalled to follow. For 
five-and-twenty miles the chase continued under a press of sail, when the 
Hannah coming up with a bar with which her master was familiar and 
drawing less water than the schooner, Captain Linzee led the latter on a 
shoal where she struck. The tide falling, the Gaspé sewed, and was not 
in a condition to be removed for several hours. 

“The news of the chase was circulated on the arrival of the Hannah at 
Providence. A strong feeling was excited among the population, and to- 
wards evening the town-drummer appeared in the streets, assembling the 
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people in the ordinary manner. When a crowd was collected this man 
led his followers in front of a shed that stood near one of the stores, when 
one disguised as an Indian suddenly appeared and proclaimed a secret expe- 
dition for that night, inviting all ‘stout hearts’ to assemble on the wharf 
precisely at nine disguised like himself. At the appointed hour most of 
the men in the place collected at the spot designated, when sixty-four were 
selected for the bold undertaking that was in view. 

«¢ The party embarked in eight of the launches of the different vessels lying 
at the wharfs, and taking with them a quantity of round paving-stones, they 
pulled down the river in a body. The commander of these men is sup- 
posed to be a Captain Whipple, who afterwards held a commission in the 
service of Congress, but none of the names were publicly mentioned at the 
time. On nearing the Gaspé about two in the morning, the boats were 
hailed by asentinel on deck. This man was driven below by a volley of the 
stones. The commander of the Gaspé now appeared, and warning the boats 
off, he fired a pisto] at them. This discharge was returned from a musket, 
and the officer was shot through the thigh. By this time the crew of the 
Gaspé had assembled and the party from Providence boarded. The con- 
flict was short, the schooner’s people being soon knocked down and se- 
cured. All on board were put into the boats and the Gaspé was set on 
fire. Towards morning she blew up. 

“‘ This bold step naturally excited great indignation in the British officers, 
and all possible means were taken to discover the offenders. The govern- 
ment at home offered a reward of £1000 sterling for the leader, and £500 to 
any person who would discover the other parties, with the promise ofa par- 
don should the informer be an accomplice. But the feeling of the times 
was too high for the ordinary means of detection, no evidence having ever 
been obtained sufficient even to arraign a solitary individual, notwithstand- 
ing a Commission of Inquiry, under the Great Seal of England, sat with 
that object from January to June during the year 1773. 

“‘ Although this affair led to no immediate results, it doubtless had its 
influence in widening the breach between the opposing parties, and it is 
worthy of remark, that in it was shed the first blood that flowed in the 
struggle for American independence ; the whole transaction being as direct 
a resistance to oppression as the subsequent and better-known fight at 
Lexington.” —Vol. i. p. 69. 


War was at length openly declared. The first real engage- 
ment was between the Margaretta, a schooner of our navy, 
and a sloop with volunteers. The schooner was commanded 
by Captain Moore, who, being unacquainted with the hosti- 
lities which had commenced, did all that was possible to 
avoid an engagement with the sloop, and ran from Machias 
in Maine to sea, followed and gained upon by the sloop; an 
action ensued; the schooner was boarded and captured, her 
captain being “shot down:” twenty men were killed and 
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wounded in both vessels. Jeremiah O’Brien, who had led 
this successful enterprise, afterwards in a sloop captured two 
small cruisers, thus commencing the naval war. 

The means of the United States were too limited to allow 
of the building of large ships, or the purchase of ships ready 
for sea of great tonnage; however, some vessels of inconsi- 
derable force were bought, some hired and others built ; 
none exceeding frigates of thirty-two guns were laid down, 
and few of that force ever went to sea. The coasts swarmed 
with privateers commanded by shrewd and expert seamen, 
who followed and attacked our merchant-ships in every di- 
rection. 

It is not our intention to follow all the naval combats seria- 
tim, but those only which involve some point calling for dis- 
cussion. In the narrative of Sir Peter Parker’s unsuccessful 
attack on Rhode Island with two 50-gun ships, four 28-gun 
frigates, one 20-gun ship and four small vessels, there appears 
to be some error in that officer’s account of the engagement, 
in saying that the Americans ran from their guns and had 
hanged a man on a tree in the fort. It is clearly shown 
that neither of these circumstances took place. Our ships 
were bravely fought, and had in the two fifties, sixty killed 
and 125 wounded, and in the Active and Solebay one killed 
and fourteen wounded. The 28-gun frigate Acteon was 
stranded, set on fire, boarded by the enemy, who hauled down 
her colours, and soon after blew up. We must own that we 
suffered a severe repulse, and gave cause for much rejoicing 
to the young republic. Mr. Cooper has made a reflection on 
this repulse which deserves some notice. “This,” he says, 
“was the most hotly contested engagement of the kind that 
“ ever took place on the American coast, and it goes fully to 
“ prove the important military position,—that ships cannot 
“ withstand forts, when the latter are properly constructed, 
“armed and garrisoned.”—In 1657 Blake fairly engaged 
Moro Castle and other heavy batteries, and either destroyed 
or captured them. Sir John Lawson, in the same age, fought 
successfully the castles of Tunis and the Barbary states. In 
our own time there are many instances of successful attacks 
by ships on batteries, as the bombardment of Algiers by Lord 
Exmouth, and more recently the capture of Acre by Sir 
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Robert Stopford. It must however be admitted that these 
forts were garrisoned by barbarians: had any of them been 
defended by Englishmen or Frenchmen, it is highly probable 
that the ships on their approach, or while hauling off, would 
have been nearly destroyed. When the French resisted Sir 
Sidney Smith at Acre, the impossibility of sustaining the 
combat was evident. The last siege of Acre was a different 
affair. We agree with Mr. Cooper that ships are in great 
jeopardy if a well-manned battery is the opponent. Ships can 
only act with effect by the great weight of their broadsides 
close to the wall of the battery ; that weight repeatedly thrown 
into the wall crumbles it, the embrasures afford no protection, 
and the masonry is shaken to the foundation. Our naval suc- 
cesses against batteries have usually been when the rear has 
been attacked by landing a force for that purpose. If there is 
sea enough to cause the ship to roll, she must become little 
better than a target to the enemy. In 1810-11 a Portuguese 
three-decker endeavoured to pass the fort of Catalina opposite 
to Cadiz ; a change of wind compelled her to anchor; she was 
reduced to a mere wreck and sunk ; even the floating shot- 
proof batteries which attacked Gibraltar were silenced or de- 
stroyed. Weshould feel apprehensive of the result of any fleet 
now attacking any strong fortifications with the hope of suc- 
cess. Sir Hyde Parker’s defeat at Rhode Island is an exem- 
plification of the inferiority of a ship to a well-served battery 
on shore. The batteries which line the passage of the Darda- 
nelles, when in an imperfect state, did serious damage to the 
passing fleet under Sir John Duckworth. If the broadside of 
a ship can be brought to flank a battery, then if the fire be 
precise the battery may be swept out. In short, under favour- 
able circumstances, when permitted to take up stations very 
close without being fired on while approaching, and if the bat- 
teries are commanded by unskilful men, ships from the weight 
and concentration of fire can effect much. The present ad- 
vanced state of the knowledge of projectiles, and particularly 
of hot shot and shells, leads to the conclusion, that such battles 
should only be undertaken under the circumstances above 
mentioned, or as a last desperate resource. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter minutely into the 
action between the English 20-gun ship Glasgow, Captain 
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Tyringhame Howe with 150 men, and the American squad- 
ron, consisting of the Alfred, 24 guns, Commodore E. Hopkins; 
Columbus, 20, Captain Whipple ; Cabot, 14, Captain J. B. 
Hopkins ; Providence, 12, Captain Hazard; Andria Doria, 
14, Nicolas Biddle. The Cabot was first brought gallantly 
into action, but soon compelled to haul off, being succeeded 
by the Alfred,—the other ships, excepting the Columbus, aid- 
ing. The Glasgow beat them all off, with a loss on board her 
two first opponents of twenty-three killed and wounded, and 
eventually escaped. Commodore Hopkins was dismissed the 
service, and also Captain Hazard ; on what charge Mr. Cooper 
states himself to be uninformed. A precautionary measure on 
the part of Commodore Hopkins appears to have been the 
charge against him, but which measure seems to have been, 
under the circumstances, and considering the infant condition 
of the United States’ navy, judicious. An English squadron 
was at Newport, and on the approach of the Glasgow sailed 
out and would have captured him and his squadron had he 
continued the pursuit. Mr. Cooper is right when he says 
that the error of the Commodore was in not attacking the 
Glasgow first with the Alfred. It is, however, a serious thing 
to check the boldness of a young navy. Had the squadron 
closed round the Glasgow and boarded her at once, she would 
most probably have been captured, as the number of her men 
was not a fourth of that of her opponents. The gallantry of 
Captain Howe and his crew needs no encomium. 

We now come to a very serious misstatement of the histo- 
rian, by which the credit due to a gallant English captain and 
his crew is wholly suppressed. In giving a very short account 
of the capture of the Hancock, 32 guns, Captain Manly, in 
company with the Boston, 24 guns, Captain Hector M*Neil, 
which latter made sail and escaped, by the Rainbow, 44 guns, 
commanded by Sir George Collier, the capture of the English 
frigate Fox of 28 guns, Captain Patrick Fotheringhame, is in- 
cidentally mentioned. We may observe, that in every instance 
in which the Americans were not successful the accounts are 
remarkably brief; so also where a defence has been made of 
long duration against an overwhelming force ; the example of 
the Fox will be an apt illustration. The following is Mr. 
Cooper’s account of the whole of the occurrences relative to 
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the capture of that frigate, her recapture and the capture of 
the Hancock by the Rainbow. 

“« The Hancock, 32, Captain Manly, with the Boston, 24, Captain Hec- 
tor McNeil, in company, fell in with the Rainbow, 44, Sir George Collier, 
accompanied by the Victor (or Viper ?) brig. It would seem that Captain 
Manly had at first intended to engage the enemy ; but the Boston making 
sail to escape, the Hancock was compelled to imitate her example. The 
Rainbow pursued the latter, when that ship, after a long and arduous chase, 
in which much seamanship was displayed on both sides, was compelled to 
surrender ; Captain Manly was tried for the loss of his ship and honourably 
acquitted, while Captain M‘Neil was dismissed the service for quitting the 
Hancock. The Hancock had previously captured the British frigate Fox, 
28, after a sharp contest, which vessel (i. e. Fox) was in company on this 
occasion, and was recaptured by the Flora, 32, though we regret that it is 
not in our power to furnish any authentic details of the action in which the 


Fox was taken.” 

Three distinct events are here mixed up together, the cap- 
ture of the Hancock being an evident veil to the action fought 
by the Fox, which was antecedent to her recapture: the reader 
is impressed with the idea that the Fox was captured at once 
by the Hancock without material injury to either; since both 
were able to carry such a press of canvas as to require a chase 
of nearly two days and nights before the one was captured, 
the other recaptured. 

The same source from which the “ authentic details” of the 
chase and capture of the Hancock were procured, would cer- 
tainly have afforded similar details of an action fought by that 
ship nine days before (on the 27th of June). On that day, 
off the banks of Newfoundland, the Hancock, 32, and Boston, 
24, fell in with the Fox, 28; both those frigates at the same 
time engaged the Fox ; in two hours the Fox was reduced to 
a defenceless state, and having lost many of her crew, then 
Captain Fotheringhame struck to the two frigates ; the lesser 
ship having more men on board than the Fox; the Hancock, 
altogether a larger one, with a crew of 229 men. This is a 
very different account from Mr. Cooper’s. The first we hear 
about the Flora, 32, is that she recaptured the Fox. Early 
in the morning of July 6th that frigate was in sight on the lee 
bow of the Rainbow, and crossing her bows she got into the 
wake of the chase and then joined the Rainbow in the pursuit : 
as soon as the chase was within gun-shot they separated; the 
Flora went after the Fox, the Rainbow stood on towards the 
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Hancock. The Boston got away: what became of the Victor 
(or Viper, Captain S. Graves) we know not. 

At vol. i. p. 132, Mr. Cooper has confused the actions of 
the Andria Doria, 14, and given wrong names to the officers 
commanding, until the truth is difficult to attain. Mr, Cooper 
thus narrates the last action of the Andria Doria :— 


**On her return-passage, off the western end of Porto Rico, the Doria 
made an English vessel of war, bearing down upon her with a disposition 
to engage. On ranging up abeam the enemy commenced the action by 
firing a broadside, which was immediately returned by the Doria; a very 
sharp contest of two hours followed, when the Englishman struck. The 
prize proved to be the Racehorse, twelve guns, Lieutenant Jones, who had 
been sent by his admiral to cruise expressly for his captors. Lieutenant 
Jones was mortally wounded, and a very large proportion of the Race- 
horse’s officers and crew were either killed or wounded. The Doria lost 
twelve men, including all casualties. Captain Robinson and his prize got 
safely into Philadelphia in due season. The Doria never went to sea again, 
being shortly after burned by the Americans,”’ etc. 


In the first place, the Racehorse was a small schooner 
mounting éen, not twelve, 3-pounders, with a crew of 37 men. 
Secondly, the commander’s name was Lieutenant Joseph 
Jordan, not Jones, who was in 1782 lost in the Centaur, and 
therefore not mortally wounded when captured by the Doria 


years before. Lieutenant Jordan fell in with the Guest, 16 
guns and 100 men; after playing at long-ball with his oppo- 
nent for two hours he ran her on board, led on his men and 
captured her: the Guest had sixteen killed and forty wounded, 
the Racehorse had one killed and eight wounded. Mr. Cooper 
gives neither this action nor any other action with the Race- 
horse, but mentions several fought by the Doria prior to the 
last, But a Captain James Jones at that time commanded 
the Beaver of fourteen guns, and fought the American priva- 
teer Oliver Cromwell of twenty-four guns, fourteen of them 
9-pounders. In three-quarters of an hour the American struck 
her colours, being much cut up, and having had twenty killed 
and twenty wounded. Thus it seems to us that Mr. Cooper 
has in an inexplicable manner omitted two actions, and given 
the name of a successful captain as the commander of a ship 
which was under the command of another officer, and who, 
instead of being captured by the Doria, had triumphed over 
an American ship of four times his own force, killing and 
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wounding fifty-six men, being two-thirds more than his own 
crew, who was promoted to post-rank and certainly not killed 
in action with the Doria. 

A smile is irrepressible on reading the account of the blow- 
ing up of the Randolph of thirty-two guns, commanded by 
Captain Biddle, in a night-action with the Yarmouth of sixty- 
four guns. No one can doubt Captain Biddle’s audacity, but 
this indirect appeal to the vanity of the nation is ludicrous: 
“we find it difficult under the circumstances to suppose that 
“the gallant seaman did not actually contemplate carrying 
“ his powerful antagonist, most probably by boarding.” 

After informing us that the Reprisal of sixteen guns was the 
first man-of-war which carried the naval war to the “ other 
hemisphere,” Mr. Cooper continues, that this formidable 
vessel was joined by “a small brig called the Lexington of 
fourteen 4-pounders, and a cutter called the Dolphin of ten 
3-pounders ;” that “Captain Wickes, in command of this 
“ light squadron, sailed from Nantes about the commence- 
“ ment of June, going first into the Bay of Biscay and after- 
“ wards entirely round Ireland, sweeping the sea before him 
* of everything that was not of a force to render an attack 
“ hopeless.” This redoubtable squadron is said to have been 
driven by a line-of-battle ship (nothing less) into Morlaix. 
No sooner did the Lexington get out of that port than the 
Alert, a little 10-gun cutter, commanded by Lieutenant Baze- 
ley, chased her, came up with her, and in a heavy sea fought 
and captured her: she is said then to have had on board six- 
teen guns and twelve swivels with eighty men, seven of whom 
were killed and eleven wounded; the Alert mounted ten 4- 
pounders with sixty men, two of whom were killed, one mor- 
tally and two slightly wounded. Mr. Cooper, to give the 
best appearance to this affair, speaks of the Alert as “a ves- 
sel of a ¢rifle less size than the Lexington”: the trifle con- 
sists of six guns, twelve swivels and twenty men, which naval 
judges will pronounce to be a disparity which at the onset 
gave no ground to Lieutenant Bazeley to expect success. As 
the Lexington was bravely defended, why need Mr. Cooper 
draw a film over the facts? Again we repeat, the infant navy 
requires no such protection; history rejects such means, and 
we would recall to Mr. Cooper’s memory his just remark in 
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the introduction, “ The first and grand desideratum of history 
is truth; the second, just reflections on it. 

Mr. Cooper’s account of the celebrated fight between Paul 
Jones, in the Bon Homme Richard, and the Serapis, Captain 
Pearson, is graphic and well-told. Yet, without being unne- 
cessarily stiff-laced, we think that Mr. Cooper need not have 
adorned his pages with encomiums on Paul Jones’s morality. 
His design on Leith, a port in his own country, is thus spoken 
of, as if it were a port in some distant hostile land which was 
the object of pillage and destruction: “ It is not easy to say 
*‘ what would have been the result of this dashing enterprise 
“had the weather permitted the attempt. The audacity of 
“the measure might have ensured a victory ; and in the whole 
“design we discover the decision, high moral courage, and 
“ deep enthusiasm of the officer who conceived it.” The “high 
moral courage” of Paul Jones is laughable. The man was a 
Free Lance, ready to hire out his skill and bravery to any one 
who would pay him: as all Free Lances, he was without high 
moral principle, and in spirit a buccaneer, while his seaman- 
ship, skill and daring bravery place him in those respects 
in the highest class of naval captains. The action off Hull 
with the Serapis, 44, mounting fifty guns, 18- and 9- 
pounders on her lower and main decks, and sixes on the fore- 
castle and quarter-deck, in company with the Scarborough 
of twenty-two guns, is an undeniable proof of it. The con- 
sorts of the Richard were the Alliance, of thirty-two guns, 
and the Pallas, of twenty-eight. The Pallas attacked and 
captured the Scarborough; the Alliance, notwithstanding 
Captain Pearson’s letter, we believe to have done quite as 
much injury to his friend as to his enemy. This long and 
sanguinary battle terminated in the capture of the Serapis 
and the foundering, on the day after the action, of the Richard. 
The Serapis struck only when her men had been driven away 
from their quarters by the heavy fire of musketry from the 
tops of her adversary, and could not be brought by Captain 
Pearson to face the shower of balls, grenades and other 
explosive missiles: forty-eight of her men were killed and 
sixty-eight wounded: the slaughter on board the Richard 
has been incorrectly stated to have been nearly 300 in killed 
and wounded, but one half of that number is the utmost 

VOL, XV.—N®, XXX. 21 
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we can give. It appears to us after much examination that 
the Alliance, 32, was commanded by a madman, that his 
conduct can only be imputed to that state, and that he 
fired quite as much into the Richard as into the Serapis. 
The Pallas and Scarborough were engaged for two hours, and 
the Richard appears not to have received material assistance 
from either vessel during the action, it being confined to a 
raking broadside from the Pallas. Captain Pearson proved 
himself to be a seaman and a gallant officer, and had his crew 
sustained their spirit a few minutes longer, the result of the 
action would have been the surrender of the Richard, as she 
was a mere wreck and known to be sinking. The Richard 
was fought with consummate skill and heroism, and proved 
Paul Jones to be worth, as a Free Lance, the highest remu- 
neration*. 

We pay no attention to all that has been penned about Paul 
Jones being a pirate, a rebel and a traitor; from the age of 
twelve he was bred to the sea, and therefore could not have been 
a felon-gardener, as some writers have stated ; he settled early 
in Virginia, and therefore may mercifully be considered as an 
American who adopted the sentiments of Washington. When 
he made a descent on the coast of Scotland, his men, it is true, 
plundered Lord Selkirk’s plate from his house on St. Mary’s 
Isle, but Jones purchased it and returned it with a polite and 
apologetical letter. He was mild, generous and just in his 
transactions, and finally raised himself to be rear-admiral of 
Russia. It certainly appears that his daring and success 


* Comparative forces of the combatants :— 


Countess of | . 7 
Paes || Alliance, | Pallas. | Vengeance. 


Halas No.| 50 42 20 | 32 | 98 12 
etn {ite 600 | 516 |probably 90/348 | 298 | 72 
320 not known. 


Serapis. | Richard. | 


Killed 50 4 | not known. 
68 100 20 


American guns English guns 
Weight of shot 1140 Weight of shot 
scenic cdi eects 


There is apparently a great disparity in favour of Paul Jones’s squadron, and had 
the other ships behaved as well as the Richard, the disparity would soon have been 
felt: but this action must be looked on as one sui generis, in which the dogged 
perseverance and fearlessness of Paul Jones tired out the gallantry of the crew of 
the Serapis, but not of her captain,—he could not fight single-handed, 
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excited a strong prejudice against him in England, which 
has not yet been supplanted by a just estimate of his charac- 
ter. To this we would have justice done, however we depre- 
cate the trade of a Free Lance, whether practised by German 
princes or English sailors. 

Mr. Cooper’s account of Commodore Sir George Collier’s 
successful attack on the expedition commanded by General 
Lovel, sent to capture and destroy an English fortified post 
on the river Penobscot, is inaccurate and, like the accounts 
of all the defeats, very meagre. As Sir George Collier had 
under his command an overwhelming force, the actual loss 
might as well have been stated by the historian, who is so 
precise in every detail when his countrymen were victorious. 
Our historian states that the only “regular cruising” ships 
present were the Warren 32, Diligent 14, Providence 12; 
“three vessels belonging to Massachusetts were also put 
“ under the orders of Captain Saltonstall of the Warren, and 
“a force of thirteen privateers was added.” How was it that 
the Hampden of twenty guns was captured? Why are we 
not informed by this historian, so desirous of not omitting 
any material circumstance, that the Hunter of twenty guns 
was boarded, captured and brought away by fifty men in the 
boats of the Raisonnable? How is it that the historian was 
unacquainted with the destruction of the Defiance of fourteen 
guns, a part of one of whose lower masts, full of shot, is or 
was in the Tower of London, as a curious proof of the num- 
ber of shot which even so small a mast will bear without 
going by the board*? Why wrap up the whole destruction 
in generalities? The Americans planned an enterprise and 
endeavoured to carry it through with gallantry; they had 
miscalculated the force necessary to effect their object, their 
intentions were discovered, and a large force under a very 
active and able officer followed and destroyed them: there 
was no disgrace attached to the defeat ; on the contrary, a few 
vessels, in proportion to the number, fell into the hands of the 
English, others being destroyed by themselves, and most of the 
troops escaped through the woods. It would be an easy but 
a painful task to trace the errors of various kinds into which 


* The Hazard and Tyrannicide are subsequently mentioned, p. 272, as having 
been destroyed in the Penobscot. 


2n2 
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Mr. Cooper has fallen in the remaining portion of the first 
part of his work, arising perhaps from underrating the diffi- 
culty of the subject he had undertaken, and shrinking from 
the laborious collation of different histories and documents ; 
partly too from not being free from national prejudices. 

It is, however, necessary to refer to the celebrated action of 
the American sloop-of-war Hyder Ally, of sixteen 6-pounders 
and 110 men, commanded by Captain Barney, with the 
General Monk of eighteen 9-pounder carronades and two long 
6-pounders, commanded by Captain Rogers. The account of 
this action is graphically described by Mr. Cooper, but not 
without unnecessary indefiniteness with regard to the arma- 
ment of the General Monk. That vessel is said to have 
mounted “twenty nines with a crew of 136.” In a note, 
the fact mentioned in the biography of Captain Rogers, 
that the guns of the Monk were 9-pounder carronades which 
were ill-fitted and upset on their recoil, is referred to, but 
frittered away by a puerile intimation that they were the 
same guns which were on board her when captured as the 
General Washington, and were long sixes bored out to the 
calibre of 9-pounders! On reference to the number of her 
crew, we find it to have been 110 and not 136, of whom seven 
were killed and twenty-eight wounded, and not twenty killed 
and thirty-six wounded. The spirited conduct of Captain 
Barney deserved the highest praise from his countrymen for 
defending his convoy and fighting a successful action in the 
presence of the 32-gun frigate Quebec, and does not require 
Mr, Cooper’s assertion, “that even if the Monk had one 
“half of her carronades upset and useless, she would still 
“have been equal to the Hyder Ally,” efficiently armed with 
eighteen Jong 6-pounders and 136 men. The Hyder Ally 
had a privateer of fourteen guns in company, which was cap- 
tured by the Monk before she commenced the action with 
the Hyder Ally, and she must therefore have had less than 
100 men on board when the action commenced. A 16-gun 
privateer was in company with the Monk, which ran on shore 
on Cape May and was abandoned. Thus, instead of the Monk 
with half her guns being equal to the Hyder Ally, she was 
not only so unequal as to leave but a distant chance of success 
to the Monk, but had full a third less hands on board. The 
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privateer captured by the Monk retook their vessel and cap- 
tured the prize-crew. 

One of the last captures made in this lamentable war was 
the South Carolina, originally the Indian, hired from the 
Duke of Luxembourg for three years by the state whose name 
was given to her, on the singular compact that the state 
should “ insure her, sail her at their own expense, and render 
to her owner one-fourth of all her prizes,”’—a safe and 
princely mode of buccaneering which we trust will never be 
repeated. This frigate was the largest single-decked ship then 
in existence, mounting twenty-eight Swedish 36-pounders 
on the main deck and twelve 12-pounders on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle ; she sailed also remarkably fast. She was 
captured, without making much resistance, by an English 
squadron, consisting of the Diomede 44, Astrea 32, and 
Quebec 32. Another large frigate pierced for sixty guns was 
either destroyed or taken when Charleston fell. The two 
officers, Gillon and Joyner, who purchased those ships, ap- 
pear to have foreseen the great efficiency of single-decked 
ships of great weight of metal and possessing the qualities 
of fast-sailing and capability of stowage, and, from their 
scantline and construction, a power of endurance in action 
which gave but little chance to any 18-pounder frigate of an 
enemy. Those ships most probably gave the first idea of 
that class of frigates which subsequently proved so useful to 
the United States, and which has since been improved upon 
by ourselves, always the last to adopt the improvements in 
naval architecture of other countries. 

When the comparative powers of England and America 
are considered, we are of opinion that the praise paid to the 
navy and irregular marine of the latter cannot be too great, 
and we cordially agree with the following sentiments of Mr. 
Cooper :— 

«No correct estimate can ever be made of the merits of the gallant sea- 
men whose acts have been recorded in these pages, without keeping in 
constant view all the disadvantages under which they served. With vessels 
(quite) often imperfectly equipped, frequently with such guns, ammunition 
and stores as are known to be disposed of to nations, the necessities of 
which supersede caution; with crews badly, often dangerously composed, 
and without the encouragement that power can proffer to success, these 
faithful men went forth upon an ocean that was covered with the cruisers 
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of their enemy, to contend with foes every way prepared for war, who were 
incited by all that can awaken ambition, and who met them with the con- 
fidence that is the inseparable companion of habits and a consciousness of 
force.”” 


Mr. Cooper avails himself of the occurrence between the 
Carnatic and the Baltimore to enter rather fully into the 
right of search for native seamen claimed by England, and 
the custom by us of impressing American seamen. The 
whole question is temperately, briefly and forcibly dis- 
cussed, and even allowance made for the temper of the 
times, which is judiciously introduced, as the question, whe- 
ther considered on legal, international, or moral grounds, is 
unquestionably against us. The outline of the transaction is 
briefly this. The Baltimore of twenty guns, Captain Phillips, 
in charge of an American convoy, fell in with an English 
squadron, consisting of the Carnatic, 74, Captain Loring; 
Queen, 98 ; Thunderer, 74; Maidstone and Greyhound, 32. 
The convoy made sail towards their destination ; the Balti- 
more closed with the Carnatic, and the captain went on board 
her, when Captain Loring informed him that it was his in- 
tention to take out of the Baltimore any Englishman he 
should find on board her, and a lieutenant had already gone to 
execute those orders; at the same time the frigates captured 
three of the convoy. Captain Phillips returned to his ship, 
and found the lieutenant with the muster-roll in his hand 
and the crew on deck; he immediately took the muster-roll 
from his hand, requested him to go to leeward and ordered 
his men to their quarters. The lieutenant was desired to re- 
turn to his ship and say, that such proceedings were contrary 
to the law of nations, and that being unable to defend him- 
self, if the attempt were persisted in, the United States’ ship 
was at his disposal: it was persisted in, and the Baltimore 
hauled down her colours ; fifty-five men were directly taken 
on board the Carnatic, but only five retained. The Baltimore 
then made sail after her convoy. In our opinion the capture 
of the convoy was an act of piracy, and ought to have sub- 
jected the commodore and every officer concerned in it to a 
court-martial. The aggression on the American flag and the 
rights of an independent state were unjustifiable and cowardly: 
if the American convoy had been protected by an equal force, 
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the insult would not have been thought of, or if attempted, 
would have been resisted, and the lives of hundreds of brave 
men been shamefully sacrificed. Would an English ship of 
equal force have dared to demand to search? would she have 
been permitted with impunity to carry off three of the con- 
voy? Captain Phillips was summarily dismissed the Ameri- 
can navy for not resisting by force of arms the insult. His 
sentence was unjustifiably severe: it would have been cer- 
tainly more judicious to have so far resisted, as to have either 
escaped or allowed the English commodore to fire at him. 
Our limits will permit us to quote only a part of Mr. Cooper’s 
excellent observations on the question which so long kept 
both countries in jeopardy and engendered ill-will throughout 
America. 

«Whatever may be thought of the rights of belligerents in regard to 
ships, there can be no question that the conduct of the British officer in 
insisting, under the circumstances, on taking any of the Baltimore’s men 
was totally unjustifiable. The right of impressment is a national, and not 
an international right, depending solely on municipal regulations, and in no 
manner on public law; since the latter can confer no privileges that in their 
nature are not reciprocal. International law is founded on those principles 
of public good which are common to all forms of government, and it is not 
to be tolerated that one particular community should set up usages arising 
out of its peculiar situation, with an attempt to exercise them at the expense 
of those general rules which the civilized world has recognised as necessary, 
paramount and just. No principle is better settled than the one which 
declares that a vessel on the high seas, for all the purposes of personal 
rights, is within the protection of the laws of the country to which she 
belongs ; and England has no more authority to send an agent on board an 
American vessel, so situated, to reclaim a deserter or a subject, than she 
can have to send a sheriff’s officer to arrest a thief. If her institutions 
allow her to insist on the services of a particular and limited class of her 
own subjects contrary to their wishes, it is no affair of other nations so 
long as the exercise of this extraordinary regulation is confined to her own 
jurisdiction ; but when she attempts to extend it into the legal jurisdiction 
of other communities, she not only invades their privileges by violating a 
conventional right, but she offends their sense of justice by making them 
parties to the commission of an act that is in open opposition to natural 
equity. In the case before us the British commander, however, did still 
more; for he reversed all the known and safe principles of evidence by de- 
claring that he should put the accused to the proofs of their innocence, and 
at once assume that every man in the Baltimore was an Englishman who 
should fail to establish the fact that he was an American. 

‘Captain Phillips, after taking time te deliberate, determined to submit 
to superior force, surrender his ship, and to refer the matter to his own 
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government. The colours of the Baltimore were accordingly lowered ; 
Captain Loring was informed that the ship was at his disposal, and fifty- 
five of the crew were immediately transferred to the Carnatic. After a 
short delay, however, fifty of these men were sent back and only five were 


retained. 
“Captain Loring now made a proposition to Captain Phillips that was 


as extraordinary as any part of his previous conduct, by stating that he had 
a number of Americans in his squadron, whom he would deliver up to the 
flag of their country, man for man, in exchange for as many Englishmen. 
These Americans, it is fair to presume, had been impressed ; and the whole 
of these violent outrages on neutral rights were closed by a proposal to 
surrender a certain number of American citizens, who were detained against 
their will, and, in the face of all law, to fight battles in which they had no 
interest, if Captain Phillips would weaken his crew by yielding an equal 
number of Englishmen who had taken voluntary service under the Ame- 
rican flag for the consideration of a liberal bounty and ample pay.”— 
Vol. i. p. 232. 

The foolish proposal was of course rejected, and the squadron 
made sail with their prizes. 

The tendency to lean to the Americans in the accounts of 
the actions fought between their ships and those of France is 
discernible, though so skilfully executed as to require much 
attention on the part of the unprejudiced reader to detect. 
Mr. Cooper’s account of the battle between the Constellation, 
thirty-eight guns, 24-pounders, on the main deck, Commodore 
Truxton, and the Insurgente, Captain Michel Pierre Barreaut, 
with 12-pounders on the main deck, and consequently not 
much heavier than an English 32-gun frigate, has all the 
appearance of being fairly stated ; but the fact that the In- 
surgente had lost her maintop-mast before the action is not 
mentioned, which, even had the ships been equal in other 
respects, would have given the Constellation a decided supe- 
riority. The hailing of the Insurgente before the firing com- 
menced is neither mentioned nor accounted for; it is said to 
have arisen from Captain Barreaut’s not being acquainted 
with the commencement of hostilities between the nations. 
The disparity of force was so great in favour of the Constella- 
tion that very little credit is due to Commodore Truxton 
for his victory, and the presentation of plate from a party in 
England and the huzzas and exultation of the Americans were 
misplaced. Commodore Truxton brought an enemy’s frigate 
of inferior force, and without her maintop-mast, to action and 
captured her, doing his duty as a gallant seaman. 
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The Constellation changed her 24-pounders for eighteens, 
and with that armament and under the same commander 
chased, on the 1st of February 1800, and on the 2nd came 
up with, the French frigate Vengeance: the action was fought 
from half-past eight in the evening until one in the morning, 
when the Frenchman luffed up; the mainmast of the Constel- 
lation was reported to be tottering, and i¢ is said soon after 
fell. Mr. Cooper then merely says, that the Constellation, 
not being in a state to renew the action, bore up and reached 
Jamaica. So far great praise appears to be due to Commo- 
dore Truxton. We must look to the French accounts of the 
action, where we find statements which reduce the meed of 
praise otherwise due to the American. Captain Pichot affirms 
that his decks were lumbered with colonial produce, that he 
lost all his masts by the fire of the Constellation, and was 
compelled, owing to the inexperience of his crew, to remain 
stationary and to leeward of the Constellation, with her fore 
and mizen masts standing, but the Constellation never sailed 
down to continue the engagement but bore away for Jamaica, 
while he gladly made his way to Curacoa. Let us give equal 
credit to the two accounts, and we are justified in saying that 
greater blame is to be imputed to Commodore Truxton for 
not renewing the action and capturing a dismasted ship to 
leeward, than praise for his attacking and fighting an enemy 
of equal force and reducing her to a defenceless state. Mr. 
Cooper intimates that the Americans were intoxicated with 
the accounts of the action, and although the Vengeance was 
not captured, presented him with addresses and congratula- 
tions, and Congress with a gold medal. 

There is much difficulty in getting at the truth without 
comparing the log-books of the combatants, and weighing 
collateral evidence. We have good grounds for believing that 
the Constellation did not lose her mainmast, but that it was 
wounded near ihe head and subsequently secured. The Ame- 
rican officers dined in Port Royal harbour on board the En- 
glish frigate Trent, and were told that the Mermaid, thirty- 
two 12-pounders on the main deck, Captain Robert Waller 
Otway, had attacked and crippled the Vengeance some time 
before, and if it had not fallen calm would certainly have cap- 
tured her. So uncourteous a doubt was so coarsely expressed 
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by one of the American lieutenants that it led to a scene of 
defiance, confusion and separation; the next morning chal- 
lenges were looked for, but happily the affair was carried no 
further. 

It was the duty of the historian either to have stated both 
sides of the question, because sufficient evidence was not to 
be obtained by him to decide on the correctness of one or 
the other account, or to have produced evidence which would 
corroborate his own narrative and at the same time show the 
want of correctness in the other. His not having done so 
betrays a partiality which leads the reader to doubt the ge- 
neral accuracy of the whole history ; in short, it is showing to 
the present and future the occurrences through a distorted 
medium. 

The transactions with the Algerines, Tunisians and the Bey 
of Tripoli are not a whit more unsatisfactory than was our own 
truckling to nests of corsairs up to a very late period. All 
the states of Europe were equally mean in paying tribute to, 
and allowing their subjects to be made slaves by, nations of 
corsairs and buccaneers, who ought to have been hunted down 
and utterly destroyed without scruple by all the governments 
of Europe, more particularly by the English. 

After the first insults offered by the Dey of Algiers to the 
United States through Captain Bainbridge of the George 
Washington, the bearing and decision of America became an 
example to all the states of Europe. Mr. Cooper with be- 
coming spirit deprecates not only the meanness of his own 
government, but that of all the maritime nations of Europe. 
There is nothing particularly striking in the war between the 
United States and the piratical governors of the Barbary 
States. General decision and seaman-like conduct were the 
characteristics of the commanders, and in a political point of 
view the war was of great importance to the American navy 
by calling commanders into active service, forming a nursery 
for officers and a nucleus of seamen in case of need. 

We must now proceed to more recent occurrences. It is 
scarcely worth while to discuss the question of the right of 
search for deserters from our navy or army on board either 
merchant-vessels or men-of-war. The partisans on both sides 
have commenced the discussion on false premises, and have 
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endeavoured to make the question depend on details and not 
on principles. Both have forgotten that the subject was one 
of international law and to be settled by the ministers of the 
countries in dispute, and not by officers on their own respon- 
sibility, as leading to open violence and war. American sub- 
jects were often impressed by English officers from American 
merchant-ships on the plea that they were British subjects. 
That was proved in the case of the demand for three deserters 
from the Melampus who were said to have entered on board 
the Chesapeake. Two were admitted to have been American- 
born subjects, and the evidence, though not conclusive, was 
strongly in favour of the third being also American-born. It 
is not necessary to discuss the point whether the natives of 
a foreign state, forcibly impressed by the officers of another 
state at peace with them, have a right to regain their liberty— 
it is obviously their right. The whole question rests on one 
point,—whether a state at peace, having a right to the services 
of such of her subjects as have been enrolled on the lists of 
her army or navy, have a right, on suspicion, to board, search 
for and, if found, take away deserters. The act itself must 
depend on the relative forces of the ships; a frigate would 
not permit a gun-brig to send an officer to muster her crew 
and take away such persons as he might deem deserters, 
Ships of equal force would mutually resist. Merchant-ships 
can offer no resistance and therefore must submit. The 
strongest nation ought to uphold those laws by which all 
ought to be governed, and be the last to tolerate the slight- 
est violation of them either in others or in her own subjects, 
The forcible violation of those laws for the purpose of seizing 
deserters, who might have a sound defence for leaving their 
ships (as in the case of the three men claimed by the 
Melampus), is setting an example of violating law by force, 
without a sufficient reason to justify the act, even if one 
could be found, and placing nations in danger of war, for 
the sake of a few disaffected men. When causes of com- 
plaint occurred, the facts ought to have been stated with 
precision, submitted to the resident minister for examination, 
and the result left to international diplomacy, but never to 
officers, whose favourite modes of reasoning are broadsides 
and grape-shot—leading irretrievably to irritation and war. 
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The affair between Captain Humphreys of the Leopard, and 
Commodore Barron of the Chesapeake, is an example of the 
very process which ought to have been most carefully avoided. 
Vice-Admiral Berkeley, the commander-in-chief, showed a 
culpable want of consideration by giving orders (and those 
so indefinite that a captain ought on receiving them to have 
required a very clear and written explanation) to his inferior 
officers to enforce a search for two or three worthless vaga- 
bonds who had deserted from ships under his command. 
Captain Humphreys evinced the greatest indiscretion by firing 
into the Chesapeake after the assurance of Captain Barron, 
that his recruiting-officers had received from his govern- 
ment, through him, precise orders to avoid enlisting any 
English seaman ; this reply a prudent man would have used 
as ample ground for avoiding bloodshed. The wanton sacri- 
fice of life could only justly incense the American nation and 
lead to war. It was a civil question between two nations, 
and not one to be argued by men with the ¢ompions out of 
their guns and the matches in their hands. It is dangerous 
to leave indefinite orders and discretionary power in the 
hands of armed and angry rivals. Power, unless under great 
restraints, is nearly certain to be abused, as in the case of the 
impressment of many American seamen from merchant-ships 
and in other places, in spite of protections and remonstrances. 
Vice-Admiral Berkeley was recalled, but soon reappointed to 
a superior command; the English government disavowed the 
act of the admiral and restored the men. To disavow an act 
likely to lead nations to war, and then reward the officer 
whose conduct was by the very disavowal condemned, evinced 
either a dishonourable weakness, or a supercilious bearing 
towards the injured nation. Captain Humphreys is said to 
have been placed out of employment for exceeding his orders. 
The admiral should have been tried for issuing such orders, 
and the captain called to a severe account for not requiring 
more explicit commands, and not showing more judgement 
and humanity in the execution of those under which he 
acted. 

In 1811] another wanton outrage was committed by Cap- 
tain Samuel John Pechell, who off Sandy Hook, in the 
Guerriére, 38, boarded the Spitfire American brig and im- 
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pressed a passenger, John Deguyo, a native of the United 
States. So flagrant a violation of national law and natural 
justice ought to have subjected this officer to the severest 
rebuke. That act, and our orders in council, may be consi- 
dered the proximate and exciting causes of the last American 
war, and ought alone to be a deep and permanent lesson to 
commanding officers to be most cautious how they counte- 
nance violations of the laws of nations. 

The American people were justly incensed at so evident 
a violation of law and peace in the very mouth of their har- 
bour. The same error, however, was committed by the go- 
vernment of the United States as by our own. The question 
was not submitted to the resident ministers, the offending 
captain tried and punished for his dangerous folly, and the 
captives remunerated; but a frigate, the President, well- 
manned and ready for action, was despatched to seek redress, 
and, as we shall show, pursued the same culpable course as 
the captain of the Leopard. The account of the unfortunate 
affair between the President and Little Belt is well known, 
and still fresh in the memories of both nations. We must 
however show that Mr. Cooper’s account of it is not entirely 
correct. 

The President, forty-four guns, went out from Annapolis 
in search of the Guerriére, and fell in with the Little Belt of 
eighteen guns, commanded by Captain Bingham. After much 
manceuvring, the ships closed; the Little Belt first hailed, 
the President hailed again. Mr. Cooper states, that “ Com- 
* modore Rodgers hailed and demanded, ‘What ship is that ? 
“to which no answer was given, but the question repeated.” 
These statements are at variance. The only questions neces- 
sary are,—first, which ship was a belligerent? the reply is, 
the Little Belt; therefore the President, being a neutral and 
consequently fearing no enemy, was bound by national and 
maritime law to reply, giving her name and country. Se- 
condly, which ship was the larger? The belligerent Little 
Belt mounted eighteen guns, the President forty-four (really 
fifty-six); the disparity was so great, that the fire of the 
President can hardly be called anything but murderous. We 
are bound in justice to say, that the fire of the Leopard into 
the Chesapeake was of the same stamp, and the tyrannizing 
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of the Carnatic over the Baltimore in principle equally bad ; 
that the first aggressors were the English is the only point in 
favour of the American. It is useless at this period of time 
to recapitulate the contradictory evidence as to which ship 
fired the first gun: but Mr. Cooper’s statement is at variance 
with even the evidence of Commodore Rodgers and his offi- 
cers: it is said by him that the Commodore hailed a second 
time, when “ after a short pause the stranger fired a gun, the 
“shot from which cut away a breast backstay and entered 
“the mainmast. Commodore Rodgers was on the point of 
“ ordering a shot to be returned, when one of the guns was 
“ discharged from the second division of the President.” 
Captain Ludlow of the President, in his evidence, declared 
that he was “ uncertain which fired the first gun, but the 
second gun was from the President.” The first, second, ju- 
nior lieutenant, two officers of marines and the chaplain af- 
firmed that the Little Belt fired the first. The lieutenant of 
marines and the master swore that the gun of the President 
went off from six to three seconds after that of the Little Belt. 
On the other hand, Captain Bingham, two lieutenants, the 
master and surgeon swore that the first shot was fired by the 
President. Two seamen on board the President swore that 
the President fired a gun first from her second division, and 
that the American Lieutenant Belding knew the fact, but that 
the gun was fired by accident. Why Lieutenant Belding was 
not called by Commodore Rodgers to give evidence is un- 
known to us. It is by no means probable that so small a 
ship as the Little Belt would have provoked to action a ship 
of the size of the President, though evidently prepared for 
violence. The President, probably by accident, first fired a 
gun. Captain Bingham should then have again hailed and 
sent a boat for explanation, but he with great precipitation 
and imprudence returned the fire, which brought on an action 
between two ships of nations at peace, and utterly dispropor- 
tioned in size and force. Commodore Rodgers went out pre- 
pared to shed blood and bent on a sanguinary retaliation for 
the offence of Captain Pechell, and doubtless with a keen re- 
collection of the carnage on board the Chesapeake. Both 
parties were wrong and equally reckless of life and limb. 
With shame and humiliation we must admit, that we allowed 
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our officers to play the tyrant by impressing seamen of a fo- 
reign and peaceful nation when resistance on the part of the 
injured men thus carried off was impossible. No nation 
could suffer such lawless violence without disgrace, and Ame- 
rica fairly won with her blood and valour a cessation from a 
repetition of the outrage. Mr. Cooper’s observations on the 
whole subject contain much that is sound in argument, but 
the application of his principle to the conduct of Commodore 
Rodgers is weak. His concluding passage on the assumed 
right of England to seize in time of war upon her free-born 
sailor subjects serving in neutral merchant or other ships is 
very forcible, and as far as relates to America is perfectly 
conclusive. 

** Expediency has no necessary connection with right ; but if the neces- 
sities of England are to be used as an argument in favour of her doctrine 
of impressment, so may necessity be used against it on the part of America. 
The first is a country with an overflowing population, among whom men 
are driven to obtain livelihoods in the best manner they can. Thus, in time 
of peace, the excess of seamen in Great Britain drives them abroad to seek 
employment, and they have the effect to keep the American on shore, by 
lowering prices [wages ?]. As a consequence, a large portion of the men in 
American ships are English sailors, who, under the doctrine of England, 
are all liable to be reclaimed for the service of that country in a time of 
war. This system is evidently rendering the American mercantile marine a 
nursery for English seamen, and converting a legitimate means of national 
force into a scheme for destroying it.” 

Impressment is not founded on expediency (and even this 
would be but a bad justification for seizing on a free-born 
man in defiance of law and natural justice, and subjecting 
him to death, wounds, confinement, and even the infliction of 
personal punishment), but on false economy. Offer wages 
higher than the merchant service affords, a limited period of 
service, occasional liberty and a watchful security against ar- 
bitrary and undue severity of punishment, and the ships of 
war will never want men of the best stamp. As their danger 
is greater in war, so their pay should be higher than in the 
merchant service; and the pensions also should not be dealt 
out with a niggard hand. 

We now approach a very painful part of the subject, the 
successive captures of three English thirty-eight-gun frigates 
by the forty-four-gun frigates of the United States; the 
Guerriére by the Constitution, the Macedonian by the United 
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States, the Java by the Constitution. The English lost no 
honour in these engagements, while the American navy was 
raised in the opinion of the world. The subject has been so 
often and so fully canvassed as to require only a few general 
observations, in accordance with the facts stated in a former 
Number. 

Excepting in the extraordinary instances of the Speedy, 
commanded by the present Earl Dundonald, and Gamo,— 
the former a small brig, the latter a thirty-two-gun frigate, 
ceteris paribus,—no English frigate with 12-pounders ever 
captured a French frigate with 18-pounders, or in other words, 
one complete size larger in scantline, stouter in build, heavier 
in metal and more numerous in men. The American frigates 
by which our frigates were captured were much beyond that 
proportion. The skill and valour of both being assumed 
equal, their physical superiority, aided, in the instances of 
the Guerriére and Java, by a fresh breeze and rather heavy 
sea, ensured success. It would be weak to endeavour to 
palliate the misfortune by specifying accidental details, as if 
they could afford grounds for considering the defeats as de- 
pendent on minor considerations. The simple truth is, that 
the superiority of power, supported by equal skill and cou- 


rage, was overwhelming. The following comparative forces of 
the Macedonian and United States will answer for all the 
three cases. 


Macedonian. United States. 
. No. 24 28 
Broadside-guns . . Ibs.) 598 864 
rs. « * a 254 474 
Size . .. .- « e tons; 1081 1533 


Taking into consideration the power of endurance from the 
size and thickness of the sides, the weight of broadside-metal 
and number of men, the actual capability of the United States 
frigate is nearly double that of the Macedonian. The Java 
was sent to sea with so inefficient a crew, that Captain Lam- 
bert himself expostulated with the Admiralty on sending out 
a ship so manned and appointed in the very track of the great 
American frigates. Yet notwithstanding the inferior quality 
of her crew, she was nobly and skilfully fought, and the men 
supported their gallant Captain Lambert, and, on his being 
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mortally wounded, the first lieutenant Chads, in a manner 
deserving the greatest praise. The damage inflicted in the 
three actions on the American ships was not in proportion 
to the shattered condition of our own frigates, two of which, 
the Guerriére and Java, were destroyed after their capture 
as unseaworthy. The Frolic and Wasp exhibited less dis- 
parity ; the Frolic, however, went into action with her main- 
yard on deck and otherwise damaged by a heavy gale. The 
prestige of victory which had so long been held by the En- 
glish navy was destroyed by the neglect of the Admiralty, 
either to blockade with ships of the line and an overwhelming 
force, or to provide frigates of equal power to compete with 
those of the United States*. The proofs of their naval skill 
had been numerous enough during the war of independence 
to give ground for great caution in case of war, and the more 
recent accidental night-action between an American corvette 


* The dimensions of the Leander, a frigate built subsequently to compete with 
the American frigates by which our three of thirty-eight guns were captured. 
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and a 36-gun frigate, the Amethyst, were sufficient to excite 
the greatest vigilance lest our seamen might run the risk of 
losing that sense of security and victory which they pos- 
sessed. 

The capture of the Essex, Captain Porter, nominally of 
thirty-two guns, but mounting forty 32-pounder carronades 
and six long twelves, by the Phoebe, 36-gun frigate, 18- 
pounders, but mounting forty-four guns, in company with the 
Cherub, eighteen-gun ship-sloop, presents no uncommon fea- 
tures. The Essex, while skilfully attempting to escape from 
the harbour near Valparaiso, lost her main-topmast and ran 
for the shore ; there the wind headed her and she paid round 
and anchored. The Phoebe and Cherub took their stations 
and deliberately knocked the American frigate to pieces. 
Captain Porter could do no more than defend his ship to the 
last against so superior a force, the Phoebe alone being more 
than equal to the Essex in every respect. We deprecate the 
melodramatic account of this action given by Mr. Cooper, as 
being better suited to the pages of a novel than a history, 
and regret that the unnecessary fanfaronade of Captain Porter 
should have been repeated by him. Mr. Cooper states that 
the Essex had fifty-eight killed and sixty-six wounded, 
whereas the numbers were twenty-four killed and forty-five 
wounded—quite enough out of 260 men and boys, without 
the idle exaggeration. In the two English ships five were 
killed and ten wounded. The Pheebe received seven 32-pound 
shot between wind and water, and one 12-pound shot three 
feet below the water-line. Mr. Cooper magnifies the number 
to eighteen. Thirty American seamen were drowned while 
endeavouring to swim on shore to escape the fire which 
Captain Porter declared to be raging up the fore and main 
hatchways, but of which no trace was discovered when the 
ship was taken possession of. We are sorry to add that 
buckets of spirits were found on the main-deck of the Essex, 
and that the greater part of her crew when she struck were 
intoxicated. No doubt can be entertained of Captain Por- 
ter’s gallantry; it is therefore much to be regretted that an 
apologetical account of this affair should have been thought 
necessary by the naval historian of the United States. The 
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armament of the Essex being known, with a capful of wind, 
she was hardly an equal match for a 32-gun 12-pounder 
frigate ; though could she have closed with a ship of that 
class, her heavy carronades might have told severely. She 
was perseveringly and ably defended when in a situation of 
extreme difficulty; a seaman requires no greater praise. Her 
destructive cruise to the Pacific ought to have been cut short 
by greater vigilance on our part. To leave the whaling trade 
in that part of the globe to be destroyed by one ship of the 
little navy of the United States, was quite worthy of the Ad- 
miralty of the day. 

The American government had been induced by experi- 
enced men to build very fine and large ships of different 
classes, which in action with our ships of nominally a similar 
class gave them an apparent ascendency, but not an ascend- 
ency which a competent judge would contemplate with any 
idea of real superiority. The well-known action between the 
Shannon and Chesapeake is a proof that when ships were 
equally matched the victory was at the outset doubtful. Cap- 
tain Broke had long commanded the Shannon, and being a 
seaman of the highest class, animated by the highest feelings 
in respect to his profession, his crew exhibited the perfection 
of discipline attained by practice, guided by steady and mild 
command. That essential part of a man-of-war’s duty, the 
exercise of the guns, was pursued by him with the greatest 
diligence and a total disregard of personal expense. The 
means for actual practice of the guns allowed by the Admi- 
ralty being entirely insufficient, his own purse supplied the 
deficiency, until his men not only understood the handling 
of the guns, but those practical results of theoretical gunnery 
which rendered them superior to any crew then in active ser- 
vice. It would be almost trespassing on the reader’s patience 
to recapitulate the details of this well-known engagement. 
The letter written by Captain Broke to Captain Lawrence 
may however interest the naval reader, and as it has never 
before been published in a complete form, we subjoin it. The 
high feeling, the cool business-like tenour of it, the total ab- 
sence of all affectation of daring or superiority, make it a 


model of such compositions. 
212 
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“‘ His Britannic Majesty's ship Shannon, 
“ Sir, off Boston, June 1813. 


** As the Chesapeake appears now ready for sea, I request you will do 
me the favour to meet the Shannon with her, ship to ship, to try the for- 
tune of our respective flags. To an officer of your character it requires 
some apology for proceeding to further particulars. Be assured, sir, that 
it is not from any doubt I can entertain of your wishing to close with my 
proposals, but merely to provide an answer to any objection which might 
be made, and very reasonably, upon the chance of our receiving unfair sup- 
port. After the diligent attention which we had paid to Commodore Rogers, 
the pains I took to detach all force but the Shannon and Tenedos to such 
a distance that they could not possibly join in any action fought in sight 
of the capes, and the various verbal messages which had been sent into 
Boston to that effect, we were much disappointed to find the Commodore 
had eluded us by sailing on the first chance after the prevailing easterly 
winds had obliged us to keep an offing from the coast. He perhaps wished 
for some strong assurance of a fair meeting. I am therefore induced to 
address you more particularly, and to assure you that when I write I pledge 
my honour to perform to the utmost of my power. The Shannon mounts 
twenty-four guns on her broadside, and one light boat-gun ; 18-pounders 
on her main-deck and 32-pound carronades on her quarter-deck and fore- 
castle, and is manned with a complement of 300 men and boys (a large 
proportion of the latter), besides thirty seamen, boys and passengers who 
were taken out of recaptured vessels lately. I am thus minute, because a 
report has prevailed in some of the Boston papers that we had 150 men 
additional lent us from La Hogue, which really was never the case. La 
Hogue is now gone to Halifax for provisions, and I will send all other ships 
beyond the power of interfering with us, and I will meet you wherever 
it is most agreeable to you; from six to eight leagues east of Cape Cod 
lighthouse ; from eight to ten leagues east of Cape Anne lighthouse, or 
Cashe’s ledge in lat. 43° north at any bearings and distance you please to 
fix off the south breakers of Nantucket, or the shoals of St. George’s Bank. 
If you will favour me with any plan of signals or telegraph, I will warn you 
(if sailing under this promise) should any of my friends be too nigh or any- 
where in sight, until I can detach them out of the way; or I would sail 
with you under a flag of truce to any place you think safest from our crui- 
sers, hauling it down when fair to begin hostilities. You must, sir, be 
aware that my proposals are highly advantageous to you, as you cannot 
proceed to sea singly without imminent risk of being crushed by the supe- 
rior force of the numerous British squadrons which are now abroad, when 
all your efforts in case of a rencontre would, however gallant, be perfectly 
hopeless. I entreat you, sir, not to imagine that I am urged by mere per- 
sonal vanity to the wish of meeting the Chesapeake, or that I depend only 
on your personal ambition for your acceding to this invitation: we have 
both nobler motives. You will feel it as a compliment if I say the result 
of our meeting may be the most grateful service I can render to my coun- 
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try, and I doubt not that you, equally confident of success, will feel con- 
vinced that it is only by repeated triumphs in even combats that your little 
navy can now hope to console your country for the loss of that trade it 
can no longer protect. Favour me with a speedy reply. We are short of 
provisions and water, and cannot stay long here. 
*‘T have the honour to be, 
“Your obedient humble servant, 
“P. V. Broke, 
Captain of H.M.S. Shannon.” 

“‘N.B. For the general service of watching your coast it is requisite for 
me to keep another ship in company to support me with her guns and 
boats when employed near the land, particularly to aid each other if either 
ship in chase should get on shore. You must be aware that I cannot, con- 
sistently with my duty, waive so great an advantage for this general service 
by detaching my consort without any assurance on your part of meeting 
me directly, and that you will neither seek nor admit aid from any other of 
your armed vessels if I detach mine expressly for the sake of meeting you. 
Should any special order restrain you from thus answering a personal chal- 
lenge, you may yet oblige me by keeping my proposal a secret, and ap- 
pointing any place you like to meet us (within 300 miles of Boston, ina 
given number of days after you sail), as, unless you agree to an interview, 
I may be busied on other service, and perhaps be at a distance from Boston 
when you go to sea. Choose your terms, but let us meet.” 

**To the Commander of the United States Frigate Chesapeake.” 


(Endorsement on the Envelope.) 


“« We have thirteen American prisoners on board, which I will give you 
for as many British sailors if you will send them out; otherwise, being 
privateers’ men, they must be detained.” 


There is reason for concluding that the Chesapeake was 
under sail before Mr. Slocum, a prisoner to whom the letter 
had been entrusted, reached the shore. Mr. Cooper’s account 
of this action is by no means what it should be. While in 
appearance credit is given to the victors, assertions are ha- 
zarded which are intended to reflect dishonour on them, After 
the Chesapeake’s men had left their guns on the quarter- 
deck, and Captain Broke and a division of boarders had taken 
possession of it, and after the colours had been hauled down 
and the Americans had fled to the hold, musketry was fired 
from the hold and killed a marine named William Young; 
that fire was returned by three or four shots, and the pri- 
soners were told that if they desired quarter all resistance 
must cease. Mr. Cooper says, that “the enemy fired down 
* the hatches and killed and wounded a great many men in 
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“ this manner, but it does not appear that their fire was re- 
“turned.” Such conduct would have disgraced a pirate ; the 
disciplined crew of the Shannon were incapable of so wanton 
an outrage. All barbarity should be avoided in war; while 
the dreadful game continues among men, fair and manly wea- 
pons only should be used. Only the most cruel of savages can 
desire to do more than put his enemy hors de combat without 
unnecessary suffering ; it is therefore with pain we state, that 
the canister shot of the American, when examined, were found 
to contain in the middle jagged pieces of iron and copper, 
broken bolts, iron and copper nails, and that upon the fore- 
castle was an open cask of unslaked lime to throw in the eyes 
of the English seamen. Mr. Cooper suppresses the fact of 
the Shannon’s first lieutenant and four or five men being 
killed by the fire of their own ship, having accidentally hoisted 
the American colours over the English ensign when intend- 
ing the very reverse. 

This action lasted fifteen minutes. Eleven of them were 
passed in mutual cannonade, the other four in the boarding. 
The Shannon, in that short space, lost twenty-four men killed 
and fifty-nine wounded; the Chesapeake, forty-seven killed and 
ninety-nine wounded: a number unparalleled in any frigate 
action in the same time; proving, that when guns are well 
handled, a naval action, in moderate weather, must necessarily 
be of very short duration. The Chesapeake was much cut up 
about her carlines and her hull shattered, particularly on the 
larboard quarter, her masts badly wounded and several guns 
dismounted. The Shannon suffered in her hull and lower 
rigging, and all her masts were wounded. The Chesapeake 
was nobly brought into action and her fire was highly cre- 
ditable, but that of the Shannon was too terrible to withstand, 
and consequently her opponent yielded. It was an example 
of the effects of good gunnery and fine command never to be 
lost sight of in the English navy. The victory was dearly 
bought, for Captain Broke was wounded by a blow with the 
but-end of a musket on the head after the action had virtually 
terminated ; he never recovered the effects of it, and it was 
lately the cause of his death. Mr. Cooper has unaccountably 
omitted to insert in his work even the sentence of the court- 
martial on the surviving officers and crew of the Chesapeake. 
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It is a curious document, showing the disingenuous anxiety 
of the members to console their countrymen for the morti- 
fying truth, that the English navy, on terms of equality of 
force, had yet to find a superior in skill and gallantry. The 
sentence ludicrously attributes the loss of the action to the 
panic of the negro bugleman, who was unable to sound his 
bugle horn, and offers consolation with an assertion, that if 
the boarders had been mustered by this frightened trumpeter 
the Shannon would have been taken ; they also gravely assure 
their countrymen, that if the Chesapeake had not accidentally 
fallen on board the Shannon, and if the Shannon’s anchor had 
not hooked the Chesapeake’s quarter-port, she “must soon 
have sunk or surrendered” ; all of which very unnecessary and 
very unworthy manceuvring is exposed by their own wounded 
Lieutenant Ludlow’s frank declaration that excuses were un- 
necessary, “for the Shannon had beaten them heartily and 
fairly.” 

We have been under the necessity of convicting Mr. Cooper, 
in several instances, of a degree of inaccuracy which is highly 
reprehensible in a historian, and which in his case can only 
pander to a tendency already but too apparent in the mass 
of the people of the United States. In his account of 
the action between the English gun-brig Boxer, of twelve 
18-pounder carronades and two long sixes, and sixty-six men 
and boys, commanded by Captain Blyth, and the American 
brig Enterprize, of fourteen 18-pounder carronades and two 
long nines, and 120 men and boys, commanded by Lieutenant 
Borroughs (both of them killed), he deliberately says, “The 
“ vessels were of the same class, and though the Enterprize 
“ was the longest on deck, there was no material difference in 
“ the tonnage. The American vessel carried two guns the 
“ most.” As the Boxer was carried into Portland, and being 
deemed wholly unworthy of being purchased for the American 
navy, was sold for a merchant-vessel, there could be no doubt 
as to her size, tonnage and qualities. This singular specimen 
of a man-of-war measured 181 tons; the Enterprize was full 
245 tons,—a difference of sixty-four tons, or one-third,—car- 
ried double the number of men, two guns of the same calibre 
more, and two long guns of a calibre half as large again as 
the corresponding long guns of the Boxer. The bulwarks of 
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the Boxer were only two planks on the two sides of standards, 
one of which was between each gun. Here was a decided 
superiority in tonnage, metal and men, which superiority the 
Boxer was unable to resist. Such should have been the state- 
ment of Mr. Cooper, and not the inaccurate and disingenuous 
account we have exposed. We give no excuse for the cap- 
ture, by stating that the Boxer’s officers were all but one 
killed, and that one, with three men, basely deserted his quar- 
ters. These are the chances of war which palliate defeat in the 
eyes of courts of inquiries, and of men who are ready to judge 
justly, but they are unbecoming excuses in a historian who 
has only to state the facts and leave the world to draw the 
conclusion. The engagement between the English brig Peli- 
can, Captain Maples, and the American brig Argus, gave 
hardly the same superiority to the English brig as the Ame- 
rican possessed in the last-mentioned instance ; the result was, 
that the Argus, Captain Allen, was nearly destroyed and 
captured, while the English brig, after the action, was ready 
and fit to have renewed it with another vessel of her own 
force. So nicely balanced are the capacities of ships of equal 
force and equally well commanded ! 

The capture of the schooner Dominica by the Decatur, 
whose superiority consisted in one long 18-pounder and 
double the number of men, affords an instance of heroism never 
exceeded. Lieutenant George Wilmot Barretté, and all his 
officers and men, were killed and wounded, excepting the sur- 
geon; and one midshipman, a boy of eleven years old, was 
twice wounded at his quarters. Lieutenant Barretté had been 
wounded early in the action, but refusing to surrender when 
overpowered by the boarders, fourfold in number, he was 
run through with a boarding-pike. The king’s packet, Prin- 
cess Charlotte, witnessed the action but offered no assistance, 
though armed and not badly manned ; an act so unworthy of 
the English name should have been inquired into. This de- 
sperate defence Mr. Cooper has not deemed worthy of a place 
in his history ; we deem it worthy of a distinguished niche in 
our naval memoirs, and would have all honour done to the 
name of the young and brave Barretté. 

With this we shall close our investigation of Mr. Cooper’s 
work, of which, we are bound to say, the inaccuracies and ex- 
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aggerations increase as the volumes draw to a close: for in- 
stance, when the President was gallantly attempting to get 
away from four heavy frigates, one of which, the Endymion, 
had closed with and warmly engaged her, we are gravely told, 
that as Commodore Decatur found she “warily kept her 
“ position by yawing, in the hope of gradually crippling the 
“ American ship, he decided on a course that singularly par- 
* took of the daring chivalry of his character: he determined 
“ to make an effort to exchange ships, by carrying the Endy- 
“ mion hand to hand, and to go off with the prize, abandoning 
“ his own vessel to the enemy!” We are then told that this 
“ plan was communicated to his crew, who received it cheer- 
“ fully, and that at dusk the helm was put hard a-weather, but 
“ unfortunately the English captain did the same in a mo- 
“ment, and so the two ships were brought broadside to 
“ broadside, and were about a quarter of a mile apart.” The 
plain matter-of-fact statement is, that the President, being 
chased by four large ships, could only escape capture by 
crippling her pursuers ; she did the utmost that nautical skill 
and gallantry could accomplish, in vain. The Endymion, 
Captain Henry Hope, a 40-gun frigate with 24-pounders, 
closed with her, and before the Pomone fired a single shot 
(which fire, by the testimony of Mr. Bowie, the schoolmaster 
of the President, did no injury, save a little to the rigging) 
nearly destroyed her. The Endymion, though a larger and 
heavier ship than either the Guerriére, Java, or Macedonian, 
was not however equal to the President, as the following scale 


will show :— 
Endymion. President. 
Broadside-guns { on ; on on 


Crew (men) \ 319 465 
Tons. 1277 1533 

The loss of the Endymion was eleven killed and twelve 
wounded ; and in less than one hour after the President struck, 
she had new sails bent and was ready to have commenced 
another action. 

The President had thirty-five killed and seventy wounded : 
the starboard side, on which she was engaged, was riddled 
from end to end. Some shot had perforated her under water, 
and many between wind and water; the timbers were much 
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injured, and she had six feet water in the hold. Only one shot 
had struck her on the larboard side, showing that all the in- 
juries had been inflicted by the Endymion. That fact alone 
proves what we have anxiously endeavoured to inculcate,— 
that in every case where there was even an approximation to 
equality, there was no superiority on the part of the Americans. 
The whole night was passed in securing the guns of the Pre- 
sident, which were insecure from the shattered state of her 
side, and in saving her from foundering,—a fact highly cre- 
ditable to Commodore Decatur and his crew, since it proves 
that he fought his frigate as long as the greatest gallantry 
could demand. The members of the court-martial on the 
Commodore and Mr. Cooper have declared, that had the 
two ships been alone, the Endymion must soon have sur- 
rendered; we shall not affirm that the contrary must have 
been the case, but merely refer to the comparative con- 
dition of the two ships. In short, we had been taught a severe 
lesson by the capture of our three frigates, and by this time 
had sent to sea frigates nearly or quite equal in force to those 
by which they had been captured, and this action was the 
proof of their efficiency. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter any further into the 
subject, or we could point out other instances of gross inac- 
curacy, every one of which the gallant officers of the United 
States will, we are sure, look upon as an offence against the 
naval service of their country, and as far better suited to the 
pages of a naval novel than a naval history. 

Scattered throughout the volumes are asperities against the 
English, which had far better have been avoided; such as 
(vol. ii. p. 283), “ It was by no means probable that the English 
wished a meeting,”—a highly culpable imputation on the 
officers alluded to. Page 533, Mr. Cooper tells us that Cap- 
tain Stewart “well knew that the English would disregard 
“ the neutrality of any port that had not force enough to 
“ resist them, or which did not belong to a nation they were 
“ obliged to respect ;” and many similar sentences might be 
quoted, General expressions of this kind are entirely unjus- 
tifiable, and in the case of open, gallant enemies, they are 
ungenerous. Both nations have won honour enough in fair 
combat, to admit the courage and conduct of their adversaries. 
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The very worst service that could be rendered either to our- 
selves or the Americans, would be the production of an 
English or an American naval history, in which the respective 
services were taught to look upon themselves as invincible, 
and to underrate the prowess of their rivals. We have mu- 
tually profited by the severe lessons we have received from 
one another. Let us close this paper with the earnest ex- 
pression of a hope that such lessons may never be repeated ; 
but that the two great nations who speak the tongue of 
Shakspeare, Bacon and Milton may ever be found united to 
spread the blessings of freedom, wherever their ensigns can 
wave over the waters. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Lays of Ancient Rome. By Tuomas Basineton Macav- 
LAY. Third Edition. London, 1843. 


Tue favourable reception of his great work was regarded by 
Niebuhr as a proof that the revival of Roman history was in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, and this conviction was 
strengthened in him by the discovery, subsequent to its com- 
mencement, of three new and rich sources of knowledge, the 
works of Lydus and Gaius, and a considerable portion of 
Cicero’s Republic. The impulse thus given to the study of 
Roman history was nowhere obeyed more zealously than in 
our own country, and one generation of English scholars has 
already treated the early annals of Rome with a fullness and 
accuracy of knowledge that render their works as superior to 
the histories of Hooke and Ferguson as a map of D’Anville is 
to a map of Ortelius. 

Beaufort, Lesvesque de Pouilly and other scholars of the 
eighteenth century, following their master Bayle, demolished 
with great ability the grounds of the current belief in the hi- 
storical truth of the first four centuries of Rome. With this, 
however, their mission ended. The soul of their respective 
works is negation, and negation alone seldom makes any deep 
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or general impression on the public mind. For the higher 
task of reconstruction they had neither genius nor learning 
sufficient. But no description of Niebuhr’s work is less ac- 
curate than that which ranks it with the writings of the merely 
sceptical learned, instead of classing it, with Bentley’s ‘ Pha- 
laris’ and Scaliger’s ‘ Eusebius,’ among the foremost produc- 
tions of the constructive intellect. No one ever detected more 
swiftly or surely than Niebuhr the sources and the progress of 
historical falsehood and error, yet no one ever cherished more 
religiously or restored with keener delight the slightest ge- 
nuine fragment of antiquity. His mind indeed was eminently 
conservative. His researches combine the faith of the child 
with the science of the philosopher. The former of these 
qualities in fact preponderates in his work, and he overvalues 
rather than undervalues the credibility of early Roman history. 
If his power of communicating his discoveries had equalled 
his sagacity in making them, he would have been one of the 
most eloquent as well as one of the most learned of historians ; 
and the defects of his style, or rather of the arrangement of 
his materials, have been exaggerated. No critic whose opi- 
nions were worth having would hesitate to prefer Niebuhr’s 
diction to Schlosser’s, or John von Miiller’s. But the fullness 
of his knowledge rendered him impatient of contradiction, 
and he at times assumed a dictatorial tone that discouraged 
rather than convinced. The doubtful and debateable ground 
also which he trod made frequent disquisition necessary, and 
disquisition is the least welcome form of history to readers 
accustomed to the smooth continuity of Robertson or Sis- 
mondi. But with the practice of composition and the ap- 
proach of authentic history, these defects were rapidly disap- 
pearing; and, had he been permitted to complete his great 
design, we see no reason to doubt that Niebuhr would have 
divided with Ranke the praise of being the first historian of 
the nineteenth century. 

Although the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’ belong to our lighter 
literature, we need no apology for prefixing to our notice of 
them a brief character of Niebuhr’s profound historical work. 
For the spirit of Mr. Macaulay’s volume is thoroughly Nie- 
buhrian, and it is full of sound though unobtrusive scholar- 
ship. The ‘ Lays’ themselves are a bold and happy illustra- 
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tion of one portion of the great philologer’s work, the prefaces 
are an impressive and popular condensation of some of his 
most valuable discoveries. The unlearned reader can perhaps 
scarcely appreciate his obligations to Mr. Macaulay for intro- 
ducing him by so plain and pleasant a path into an interest- 
ing province of scholarship. But the student of Niebuhr and 
Livy, if we may judge by our own experience, will turn to the 
researches of the one and to the stately prose of the other with 
a keener relish after perusing these poems. 

It is not a very material question whether the ‘ Lays’ re- 
present exactly the ancient songs of Rome. The metre of the 
original lays was undoubtedly less smooth and continuous ; 
the unity of action was probably less strict ; the decorations 
were more sparing; and the admixture of a prosaic element 
was more apparent. But, it should be remembered, the an- 
cient minstrels were aided by music and by appropriate ges- 
ture and recitations. Personal appeals and present associa- 
tions also helped their rugged metre and pieced out their 
imperfect unity. The modern copy brings with it in place of 
these adjuncts a more sustained and harmonious rhythm; a 
stricter principle of selection ; and in the ballad measure the 
only just compensation of the Saturnian verse. The higher 
polish and closer coherence of the copy are therefore no de- 
fects, but a legitimate employment of the art of representa- 
tion. Nor are we disposed to quarrel with certain direct imi- 
tations of Marmion and echoes of border-song. The Valerii 
and Mamilii were the Percies and Douglases of the Roman 
border, and similar eras of literature may be fairly allowed 
similar imagery and diction. Like Mr. Lockhart’s ‘ Ballads 
from the Spanish,’ Mr. Macaulay’s ‘ Lays’ wear an attractive 
and appropriate modern dress. They are perhaps some- 
times more pictorial than their precedents in Latin and other 
early minstrelsy warrant. Yet we are reminded of the strong 
picturesque element in the local descriptions and similies of 
the Homeric poems, and if Mr. Macaulay’s fancy is some- 
times exuberant, his epithets and images can always claim a 
classical parentage. 

We have on more than one occasion noticed the difficulty 
of reproducing in modern forms the intellectual creations of 
antiquity—the self-denial necessary for avoiding the subject- 
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ive tone of Christian poetry, the arduous but imperative 
condition of seeing with the eyes, and of responding to the 
impulses of men between whom and ourselves there is not 
merely the gulf of time, but the wider abysm of a different 
life both in the outward and the inner world. We have spe- 
cimens enough of the spurious antique—‘ Grecian Daughters’ 
in the last, ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ in the present century. 
We have also, although few and far between, some genuine 
representations of the life of Athens and Rome, Mr. Landor’s 
* Pericles,’ and Mr. Lockhart’s ‘ Valerius” But Mr. Ma- 
caulay had greater difficulties to contend with. The ‘ Lays 
of Rome’ profess to be, not merely representations, but re- 
productions of genuine Roman song. They are meant there- 
fore, not for the learned, but for the general reader ; and what- 
ever would not have struck the popular eye, filled the popular 
ear and stirred the general heart of the Roman people two 
thousand years ago, is foreign to their purpose and defective 
in their conception. Ballad-poetry, the literature of a cer- 
tain stage of society, is the same in spirit in all nations. My- 
thologies, or rather the forms of mythology, vary; metre is 
in some degree subservient to the genius and capacities of 
language: but from the raid-songs of the Rajpoots to the 
chants of the Huron and Iroquois, the soul of popular po- 
etry is one and indivisible. Rapid, sensuous, tumultuous, its 
voice is still for war; or if it admits the gentler sentiments 
of friendship and love, it is the brotherhood of arms and the 
love that must be won in tournaments and stricken fields. 
These characteristics of popular lays have been well appre- 
hended by Mr. Macaulay. His verse never flags ; his heroes 
stand forth in bold clear outline; his transitions skilfully re- 
lieve the monotony to which battle-pieces from Homer down- 
wards are liable ; and the poet never intermixes his own sub- 
jectivity with the matter of his song. The ‘ Lays of Rome’ 
redeem the promise of excellence given in their author’s ear- 
lier ballads of the ‘Cavalier and Roundhead,’ and the ‘ Battle 
of Ivry.’ To his prefaces we shall revert presently; but we 
must first lay before our readers some extracts from the most 
attractive portion of his volume. 

The first and most entirely Roman of the ‘ Lays’ is the de- 
fence of the bridge over the Tiber by Horatius Cocles against 
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the army of Porsena. The ballad is supposed to have been 
made about a hundred and twenty years after the war which 
it celebrates, and just before the taking of Rome by the Gauls. 
At that time parties ran high at Rome; the patricians were 
divided amongst themselves; consuls had recently been com- 
pelled to lay down their fasces prematurely to make room for 
more popular candidates. The pride of Camillus, the con- 
queror of Veii, had offended the gods, alarmed his own order 
and been punished by banishment. The commons had been 
irritated by the fraudulent sale and unequal division of the 
spoils of Veii, and the imaginary bard shares in the general 
discontent and pines after the good old times which had never 
really existed. Mr. Macaulay ascribes a poetic origin to the 
legend: it is, however, more probably the poetic version of 
some actual deed of heroism in the great Etruscan war with 
Rome. The centurion Sczeva at Dyrrachium defended one of 
Czsar’s outposts against as great odds as Horatius maintained 
the bridge, and Sczeva’s act has never been deemed imaginary. 
It is indeed one of the properties of ballad-song to amplify, - 
seldom to invent, the main incidents of a story. 

Lars Porsena of Clusium has sworn a royal oath by the 
Dii Novensiles, the Nine Gods of Etruria, to restore the exiled 
house of Tarquinius, and his messengers are riding through 
the length and breadth of the land to summon to Sutrium on 
the Roman border the great lords and vassals of all the Etrus- 
can cities in liege to Clusium. Their “ trumpet-blast” is as 
effectual as the Crean Tarigh, or Fiery Cross of the Highlands, 

“ The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 
From many a stately market-place ; 
From many a fruitful plain ; 
From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which hid by beech and pine, 


Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine.”’ 
The auguries are favourable. 
** There be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 


Who alway by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand : 
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Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er, 
Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 


** And with one voice the Thirty 

Have their glad answer given : 

‘ Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena ; 
Go forth, beloved of heaven ; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome ; 

And hang round Nurscia’s altars 
The golden shields of Rome.’ ” 


Fourscore thousand foot and ten thousand horse meet on 
the trysting-day before the gates of Sutrium, and a proud 
man was King Porsena when his eyes fell on the host. Rome 
presented a different scene. 

** But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright : 
From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 
The throng stopp’d up the ways ; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 


“* For aged folk on crutches, 

And women great with child, 

And mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled, 

And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, 

And troops of sunburnt husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves. 


** And droves of mules and asses 

Laden with skins of wine, 

And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 

And endless trains of waggons 
That creak’d beneath the weight 

Of cornsacks and of household goods 
Choked every roaring gate.” 


The midnight sky is red with burning villages: every hour 


brings fresh tidings of dismay: the Janiculum hill is in 
possession of the enemy: the consuls and the senate are in 
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council by the river-gate: it is determined to break down the 
bridge, but the Etruscans are already within ken. 
** On the low hills to westward 
The consul fix’d his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky.” 

The next stanza, descriptive of the approach of the enemy, 
is highly resonant and animated. “It moves the heart, like 
the old song of Percie and Douglas, more than with a trumpet.” 

** And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears.” 

Roderick the Goth rode in an ivory car to battle, “ being,” 
as the chronicle says, “lifted up so high, that all in the host, 
little or great, might behold him.” In like manner 

“* Fast by the royal standard 

O’erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sate in his ivory car.” 

We have not room for the offer of Horatius to defend the 
bridge, which, as it stands in the ‘ Lay,’ could hardly have 
been found in the original song, but which nevertheless reads 
like a genuine speech of Livy—for the combat of the Three 
Romans with the whole Etruscan host—or for the final escape 
of Horatius by “stemming the Tiber with heart of contro- 
versy.” Mr. Macaulay justly prefers the version of the story 
adopted by Livy and Dionysius, according to which Horatius 
swam safe to shore, to the account preserved by Polybius, ac- 
cording to which he defended the bridge without companions 
and perished in the waters. We doubt, however, whether 
Livy’s description of the escape of Horatius—armatus in Ti- 
berim desiluit, multisgue superincidentibus telis incolumis ad 
suos tranavit—be not more strictly in accordance with Roman 
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feelings than the more chivalrous sentiments attributed to 
Porsena and the Etruscans of the modern ‘ Lay.’ 

Before we quote the concluding stanzas of the ‘ Lay of 
Horatius, we must point out the following genuine Homeric 


comparison :— 
« But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood.”’ 


The recompense of Horatius is in excellent contrast with 
the “ moving accidents” of the rest of the ballad, and presents 
a picture of the rustic life of Rome, to which Virgil, Horace 
and Tibullus, distilled in the alembic of Mr. Macaulay’s opu- 
lent memory, have severally contributed :— 


‘* They gave him of the corn-land 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


* It stands in the Comitium 
Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness 
Halting upon one knee ; 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


** And still his name sounds stirring 

Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscians home ; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 
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* And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Loud roars the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 
“* When the oldest cask is open’d, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
And the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close, 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 
** When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the Bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 

‘ The Battle of the Lake Regillus,’ in which the gods openly 
take part, is conjectured by Niebuhr to have been the closing 
‘ Fitte’ of the original ‘ Lay of the Tarquins.’ It comprised, 
according to the same conjecture, the whole period from the 
arrival of Tarquinius Priscus at Rome to this Mort of Heroes, 
in which a whole generation, the Tarquins and their foes, were 
swept away. If it were really so, it is rightly termed by Nie- 
buhr a rich and beautiful epic story; and in this light Mr. Ma- 
caulay views it, and treats it accordingly with epical breadth 
and fervour. The supposed date of this imaginary ballad is 
skilfully placed by him in the middle of the fifth century of 
Rome. It was a momentous crisis for the republic, and one 
which, with all the light thrown upon it by Niebuhr and 
other scholars, we can but imperfectly apprehend. It is cer- 
tain, however, that about this period the republic underwent 
a property-revolution—that, in consequence, a new classifi- 
cation of citizens had become necessary, and that this was 
happily effected by the censors Fabius and Decius, although 
party-spirit ran high and upon that classification depended 

2x2 
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the distribution of political power. One of their censorial 
reforms was a remodelling of the equestrian order, and they 
sanctioned their new arrangement of this opulent middle-class 
of Rome by new and imposing religious ceremonies. 


*« In the chivalrous societies of modern times—societies which have much 
more than may at first sight appear in common with the equestrian order 
of Rome—it has been usual to invoke the special protection of some Saint, 
and to observe his day with peculiar solemnity. Thus the Companions of 
the Garter wear the image of St. George depending from their collars, and 
meet, on great occasions, in St. George’s Chapel. Thus, when Louis the 
Fourteenth instituted a new order of chivalry for the rewarding of military 
merit, he commended it to the favour of his own glorified ancestor and pa- 
tron, and decreed that all the members of the fraternity should meet at the 
royal palace on the Feast of St. Louis, should attend the king to chapel, 
should hear mass, and should subsequently hold their great annual assembly. 
There is a considerable resemblance between this rule of the order of St. 
Louis, and the rule which Fabius and Decius made respecting the Roman 
knights. It was ordained that a grand muster and inspection of the eques- 
trian body should be part of the ceremonial performed on the anniversary 
of the battle of Regillus, in honour of Castor and Pollux, the two eques- 
trian gods. All the knights, clad in purple and crowned with olive, were 
to meet at a temple of Mars in the suburbs. Thence they were to ride in 
state to the Forum, where the temple of the Twins stood. This pageant 
was, during several centuries, considered as one of the most splendid sights 
of Rome. In the reign of Augustus the cavalcade sometimes consisted of 
five thousand horsemen.” 

The following poem is supposed to have been made for this 
great occasion. Since the ‘ Lay of Horatius’ was written 
about ninety years are conceived to have elapsed, and in that 
interval the Romans had become better acquainted with the 
language and books of the Greeks, and as the Homeric Lays 
were the Bible of the Hellenic race, with the great battle- 
pieces of the iliad. Mr. Macaulay has availed himself of this 
circumstance to adopt images and incidents, “ not merely with- 
out scruple, but on principle,” from Homer, and the following 
ingenious parallelism justifies his practice :— 

“‘ But there is one circumstance,” he says, ‘‘ which deserves especial 
notice. Both the war of Troy and the war of Regillus were caused by the 
licentious passions of young princes, who were therefore peculiarly bound 
not to be sparing of their own persons in the day of battle. Now the con- 
duct of Sextus at Regillus, as described by Livy, so exactly resembles that 
of Paris, as described at the beginning of the third book of the Iliad, that 
it is difficult to believe the resemblance accidental. Paris appears before 
the Trojan ranks, defying the bravest Greeks to encounter him :— 
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Tpwoiv péev mpopaxiter ’AéEavdpos Oeoerd)js, 
eeeee Apyeiwy mpoxadizero mavras dpicrovs, 
avriBuv paxécac0a év aivg Sniornrt. 

“ Livy introduces Sextus in a similar manner :—‘ Ferocem juvenem Tar- 
quinium, ostentantem se in prima exsulum acie.’ Menelaus rushes to 
meet Paris. A Roman noble, eager for vengeance, spurs his horse towards 
Sextus. Both the guilty princes are instantly terror-stricken :— 

Tov 0 ws ody événoer ’AdéEavédpos Ocoerds}s 
év Tpopadxoir pavévra karerAHyN pidrov Hrop, 
a & érdpwr eis EOvos éxaZero Knp’ ddecivwr. 

*« *Tarquinius,’ says Livy, ‘ retro in agmen suorum infenso cessit hosti.’ 
If this be a fortuitous coincidence, it is one of the most extraordinary in 
literature.” 

From the ‘ Lay of the Battle of Regillus’ we can find 
space for only two extracts,—the introduction and the por- 


traitures of Mamilius, prince of Tusculum, and of Sextus 
Tarquinius :— 
«‘ Ho, trumpets, sound a war-note ! 

Ho, lictors, clear the way! 

The knights will ride, in all their pride, 
Along the streets today. 

Today the doors and windows 
Are hung with garlands all, 

From Castor in the Forum, 
To Mars without the wall. 

Each knight is robed in purple, 
With olive each is crown’d ; 

A gallant war-horse under each 
Paws haughtily the ground. 

While flows the Yellow River, 
While stands the Sacred Hill, 

The proud Ides of Quintilis 
Shall have such honour still. 

Gay are the Martian Kalends : 
December’s Nones are gay : 

But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides, 
Shall be Rome’s whitest day. 


“Unto the Great Twin Brethren 

We keep this solemn feast. 

Swift, swift, the Great Twin Brethren 
Came spurring from the East. 

They came o’er wild Parthenius 
Tossing in waves of pine, 

O’er Cirrha’s dome, o’er Adria’s foam, 
O’er purple Apennine, 
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From where with flutes and dances 
Their ancient mansion rings, 
In lordly Lacedzemon, 
The city of two kings, 
To where by Lake Regillus 
Under the Porcian height, 
All in the lands of Tusculum, 
Was fought the glorious fight. 


** Now on the place of slaughter 
Are cots and sheepfolds seen, 
And rows of vines, and fields of wheat, 
And apple-orchards green ; 
The swine crush the big acorns 
That fall from Corne’s oaks. 
Upon the turf by the Fair Fount 
The reaper’s pottage smokes. 
The fisher baits his angle ; 
The hunter twangs his bow ; 
Little think they on those strong limbs 
That moulder deep below. 
Little think they how sternly 
That day the trumpets peal’d ; 
How in the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and war-horse reel’d ; 
How wolves came with fierce gallop, 
And crows on eager wings, 
To tear the flesh of captains, 
And peck the eyes of kings ; 
How thick the dead lay scatter’d 
Under the Porcian height ; 
How through the gates of Tusculum 
Raved the wild stream of flight ; 
And how the Lake Regillus 
Bubbled with crimson foam, 
What time the Thirty Cities 
Came forth to war with Rome.” 


The challenge of the Latin herald to Rome, the defiance 
of the Thirty Cities by the consul, the appointment of Aulus 
Postumius as dictator and the muster of the Latin armies 
are told with great animation. The Latines are encamped 
under the Porcian height, the Romans a mile to the westward 
hard by the Lake Regillus :— 


** Up rose the golden morning 
Over the Porcian height, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis 
Mark’d evermore with white. 
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Not without secret trouble 
Our bravest saw the foes, 

For, girt by threescore thousand spears, 
The thirty standards rose. 

From every warlike city 
That boasts the Latian name, 

Foredoom’d to dogs and vultures, 
That gallant army came ; 

From Setia’s purple vineyards, 
From Norba’s ancient wall, 

From the white streets of Tusculum, 
The proudest town of all ; 

From where the Witch’s Fortress 
O’erhangs the dark-blue seas, 

From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain ;— 

From the drear banks of Ufens, 
Where flights of marsh-fow! play, 

And buffaloes lie wallowing 
Through the hot summer’s day ; 

From the gigantic watch-towers, 
No work of earthly men, 

Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
The never-ending fen ; 

From the Laurentian jungle, 
The wild hog’s reedy home ; 

From the green steeps whence Anio leaps 
In floods of snow-white foam. 


** Aricia, Cora, Norba, 
Velitre, with the might 
Of Setia, and of Tusculum, 
Were marshal’d on their right : 
Their leader was Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 
Upon his head a helmet 
Of red gold shone like flame : 
High on a gallant charger 
Of dark-grey hue he rode ; 
Over his gilded armour 
A vest of purple flow’d, 
Woven in the land of sunrise 
By Syria’s dark-brow’d daughters, 
And by the sails of Carthage brought 
Far o’er the southern waters. 
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“ Lavinium and Laurentum 

Had on the left their post, 

With all the banners of the marsh 
And banners of the coast. 

Their leader was false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame : 

With restless pace and haggard face, 
To his last field he came. 

Men said he saw strange visions, 
Which none beside might see ; 

And that strange sounds were in his ears, 
Which none might hear but he. 

A woman fair and stately, 
But pale as are the dead, 

Oft through the watches of the night 
Sate spinning by his bed: 

And as she plied the distaff, 
In a sweet voice and low, 

She sang of great old houses, 
And fights fought long ago. 

So spun she, and so sang she, 
Until the East was grey ; 

Then pointed to her bleeding breast, 
And shriek’d and fled away.” 


A collection consisting entirely of war-songs would give an 
imperfect, or rather an erroneous, notion of the spirit of the 
old Latin ballads. Mr. Macaulay, therefore, in his ‘ Lay of 
Virginia,’ introduces a new element into his imaginary ballads, 
the political feelings of the rival orders of Rome, and imper- 
sonates a plebeian poet who, during a hotly contested election 
of tribunes, has made a new song against the patricians gene- 
rally and the proud tyrannical Claudii in particular. It is 
certainly a singular feature in the history of Roman lays, that, 
although mostly composed by plebeian bards, they were 
chanted principally at the tables, and worked up into the 
funeral orations of the great patrician families. Their ple- 
beian predilections are evident. The good kings all make 
assignments of the conquered lands to the people. After 
Romulus, the founder of the city, a divine origin is ascribed 
only to Servius, the founder of the rights of the plebeians. 
The patricians are held up to hatred as the murderers of Ro- 
mulus and Servius. Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus, 
a wise and beneficent enchantress, was called in some legends 
Caia Cecilia, and the Ceecilii were plebeians, The chief part 
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among the liberators of their country is assigned to the ple- 
beian Junius Brutus; and a plebeian name is given to the 
hero Sceevola. No work of a popular bard, however, could 
set the conduct of the patricians in a more odious light, or 
give loftier impulses or completer justification to the plebeian 
party, than the story of Virginia. It is therefore judiciously 
selected by Mr. Macaulay as a representative of the songs 
which embodied political feelings, and it is recommended to 
the modern reader by its deep pathos and poetic capabilities. 
The imaginary date of the ‘ Lay of Virginia’ is about the year 
of the city 387, during the memorable struggle that preceded 
the Licinian laws,—the emancipation bill of the Roman com- 
mons. In order to judge fairly of this fragmentary ballad, 
the reader must imagine himself a plebeian who has just voted 
for the re-election of the legislators Sextus and Licinius. All 
the power of the patricians has been employed against the 
two great champions of the plebeians, and Appius Claudius 
Crassus, a kinsman of the old decemvir, has spoken with more 
than his usual eloquence and bitterness. But eloquence, in- 
terest, violence and intimidation have all been in vain, and 
Licinius and Sextus have for the fifth time been declared 
tribunes and borne round the Forum in triumph. At this 
juncture a popular poet, a zealous adherent of the tribunes, 
comes forward with a new song which will cut the Claudian 
family to the heart. 

The time is well imagined, the scene skilfully laid, the 
diction of the ballad is resonant, acrimonious and impetuous, 
such as would have been, at such a moment, the diction of a 
contemporary song; yet in our judgement, as a whole, the 
‘ Lay of Virginia’ is the least successful of Mr. Macaulay’s 
attempts. For the stern brevity of Livy, who has probably 
added little to the annalist whom he copied, and who probably 
changed little of the original song, Mr. Macaulay has substi- 
tuted a rather rhetorical version of the well-known tale. His 
verses are beautiful, but inappropriate to the awe, the haste 
and the suspense of the real scene. He has sacrificed dra- 
matic truth to lyric beauty. From these remarks, however, 
we must except the tumult at the close of the ‘ Lay,’ which 
is described in the author’s broadest and most gorgeous man- 
ner :— 
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“« By this the flood of people was swoll’n from every side, 
And streets and porches round were fill’d with that o’erflowing tide ; 
And close around the body gather’d a little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain. 
They brought a bier, and hung it with many a cypress crown, 
And gently they uplifted her, and gently laid her down. 
The face of Appius Claudius wore the Claudian scowl and sneer, 
And in the Claudian note he cried, ‘ What doth this rabble here? 
Have they no crafts to mind at home, that hitherward they stray? 
Ho! Lictors, clear the market-place, and fetch the corpse away!’ 
Till then the voice of pity and fury was not loud ; 
But a deep sullen murmur wander’d among the crowd, 
Like the moaning noise that goes before the whirlwind on the deep, 
Or the growl of a fierce watch-dog but half aroused from sleep. 
But when the lictors at that word, tall yeomen all and strong, 
Each with his axe and sheaf of twigs, went down into the throng, 
Those old men say, who saw that day of sorrow and of sin, 
That in the Roman Forum was never such a din. 
The wailing, hooting, cursing, the howls of grief and hate, 
Were heard beyond the Pincian hill, beyond the Latin gate. 
But close around the body, where stood the little train 
Of them that were the nearest and dearest to the slain, 
No cries were there, but teeth set fast, low whispers and black frowns, 
And breaking up of benches and girding up of gowns. 
*T was well the lictors might not pierce to where the maiden lay, 
Else surely had they been all twelve torn limb from limb that day. 


Right glad they were to struggle back, blood streaming from their heads, 
With axes all in splinters, and raiment all in shreds. 

Then Appius Claudius gnaw’d his lip, and the blood left his cheek ; 
And thrice he beckon’d with his hand, and thrice he strove to speak ; 
And thrice the tossing Forum set up a frightful yell ; 

* See, see, thou dog! what thou hast done, and hide thy shame in hell. 
Thou that wouldst make our maidens slaves must first make slaves of 


men. 
Tribunes! Hurrah for Tribunes! down with the wicked Ten.’ 


And straightway, thick as hailstones, came whizzing through the air, 
Pebbles, and bricks, and potsherds, all round the curule chair. 
And upon Appius Claudius great fear and trembling came— 


« * * * a5 * * * * . ~ 


Four sturdy lictors put their necks beneath the curule chair ; 

And fourscore clients on the left, and fourscore on the right, 

Array’d themselves with swords and staves, and loins girt up for fight. 
But, though without or staff or sword, so furious was the throng, 
That scarce the train with might and main could bring their lord along. 
Twelve times the crowd made at him; five times they seized his gown ; 
Small chance was his to rise again, if once they got him down; 

And sharper came the pelting, and evermore the yell— 
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‘Tribunes! we will have Tribunes !’—rose with a louder swell. 
And the chair toss’d as tosses a bark with tatter’d sail 

When raves the Adriatic beneath an eastern gale, 

When the Calabrian sea-marks are lost in clouds of spume, 

And the great Thunder-Cape has donn’d his veil of inky gloom. 
One stone hit Appius in the mouth, aad one behind the ear, 

And ere he reached Mount Palatine he swoon’d with pain and fear. 
His cursed head, that he was wont to hold so high with pride, 
Now, like a drunken man’s, hung down, and sway’d from side to side ; 
And when his stout retainers had brought him to his door, 

His face and neck were all one cake of filth and clotted gore. 

As Appius Claudius was that day, so may his grandson be. 

God send Rome one such other sight, and send me there to see!” 


A passage in the ‘ Lay of Virginia,’ which our space forbids 
us to insert, convinces us that Mr. Macaulay could restore the 
lost satirical song, as well as the lost heroical song of Rome ; 
not the satire of manners, like Horace’s, or the satire of vices, 
like Juvenal’s, but the rough good-humoured mirth of the 
camp and the streets in its full rolling metre— 


“‘ De Germanis, non de Gallis duo triumphant consules.”’ 


The ‘ Lay’ which closes the volume belongs to the latest 
age of Latin ballad-poetry, and consequently exhibits fewer 
of the characteristic features of the Roman mind. The ‘ Pro- 
phecy of Capys,’ however, displays perhaps more than any 
other poem in the collection the opulence of Mr. Macaulay’s 
memory and the exuberance of his fancy and eloquence. It 
is supposed to have been sung at the triumph of Manius 
Curius over Pyrrhus and the Tarentines in the year of the 
city 480. In the interval between the date of the ‘ Lay 
of Virginia’ and the date of the ‘ Prophecy of Capys,’ Rome 
had made vast strides both in conquest and civilization, and 
the imaginary minstrel, as might be expected, displays a much 
wider acquaintance with the geography, manners and pro- 
ductions of remote nations than his predecessors, the bards 
of ‘ Horatius’ and ‘ Regillus,’ The subject of the ‘ Prophecy’ 
must be learned from Mr. Macaulay’s preface ; we have only 
room for the close of its predictions,—predictions fulfilled by 
the Scipios, by Aimilius and Flamininus :— 

“Hurrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 


Hurrah! for the rich dye of Tyre, 
And the fine web of Nile; 
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The helmets gay with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant’s wings ; 

The belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian kings ; 

The urns of massy silver, 
The goblets rough with gold, 

The many-colour’d tablets bright 
With loves and wars of old; 

The stone that breathes and struggles, 
The brass that seems to speak ;— 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 

Have given unto the Greek. 


“Hurrah! for Manius Curius, 
The bravest son of Rome, 
Thrice in utmost need sent forth, 
Thrice drawn in triumph home. 
Weave, weave for Manius Curius 
The third embroider’d gown ; 
Make ready the third lofty car 
And twine the third green crown ; 
And yoke the steeds of Rosea 
With necks like a bended bow ; 
And deck the bull, Mevania’s bull, 
The bull as white as snow. 


«* Blest and thrice blest the Roman 
Who sees Rome’s brightest day, 
Who sees that long victorious pomp 

Wind down the Sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing Forum, 
And round the suppliant’s Grove 
Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolian Jove. 
Then where, o’er two bright havens, 
The towers of Corinth frown ; 
Where the gigantic King of Day 
On his own Rhodes looks down ; 
Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the laurel shades ; 
Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 
Where in the still deep water, 
Shelter’d from waves and blasts, 
Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 
Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice ; 
Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice ; 
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Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o’er the Western foam— 

Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome.” 


Undoubtedly the literature which Mr. Macaulay has so 
ably represented was more poetical than the Roman literature 
which has come down to us. The latter consists almost ex- 
clusively of works fashioned on Greek models, and not always 
on the best and purest models; and in the two important 
branches of epic and dramatic poetry it is singularly feeble 
and deficient. The energy of the earlier literature is irrepress- 
ible: it is felt equally in the dullest compilation and in the 
most meagre abridgement. Nor is its vitality owing to Livy’s 
genius for narrative and the representation of character. 
Livy doubtless restored instinctively some of the original 
features of the ballads, which the false and frigid taste of the 
annalists had obscured or omitted. But neither he nor his 
contemporary, the pedantic Dionysius, ever saw a line of the 
original ‘ Lays’ of Rome that had not been casually retained 
in some prose chronicle, or embodied in an epitaph or funeral 
oration. 

The “lingering life,” therefore, of this lost literature is a 
portion of its early brightness, which neither time, nor neg- 
lect, nor dullness have been able to quench utterly ; and its 
tenacity of vigour is perhaps the strongest internal proof of 
its existence. The external evidence of the existence of Ro- 
man ballads, and the almost universal analogies which sup- 
port the direct proofs, are stated so lucidly and cogently in 
Mr. Macaulay’s prefaces, that we dismiss this portion of his 
volume with the assurance that it will materially aid the 
reader, who has perhaps neither leisure nor inclination for 
deeper researches, in forming a competent notion of the great 
work of Niebuhr, and of the general bearings of the question 
of early Roman history. 

The next and equally important question is the employment 
of this primitive Roman literature by the annalists and histo- 
rians of a later age. The proofs of its employment are cer- 
tainly less strong than those of its existence, and the argument 
from analogy is less available. Yet the indirect evidence of 
the transition of the ancient songs into prose chronicles at 
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first and into history afterwards, furnishes, to use a technical 
phrase, a strong case of presumption. Funeral panegyric 
and chronicle were probably the intermediate links between 
the lost ballads and the histories now extant. From a very 
early period, an oration was a necessary part of the funeral 
ceremonies of a Roman noble. The orator, a kinsman of the 
deceased, was expected on such an occasion to recapitulate 
all the services which their common ancestors had, from the 
earliest time, rendered to the commonwealth. The mortuary 
orations of the Julii went back to the marriage of Anchises 
and Aphrodite: those of the Fabii to the wanderings of Her- 
cules in Ausonia. The speaker, therefore, on whom devolved 
the duty of commemorating the dead, would naturally avail 
himself of all the stories suited to his purpose which were to 
be found in the popular lays. As naturally would the family 
of an eminent man preserve among its archives the copy of 
the speech which had been pronounced over his corpse. The 
compilers of the early chronicles would have recourse to these 
speeches, and the historians of a later period would have 
recourse to the chronicles. With the progress of civilization, 
of foreign manners and tastes, the songs would be forgotten, 
or remembered only by shepherds and vine-dressers. A few 
generations afterwards the chronicle in its turn would become 
dry and distasteful, and the history alone be read. 

« That this might happen at Rome,”’ says Mr. Macaulay, in one of his 
happiest veins of illustration, ‘“‘can scarcely be doubted ; for something 
very like this has happened in several countries, and, among others, in our 
own. ‘History,’ says Hume with the utmost gravity, ‘has preserved 
some instances of Edgar’s amours, from which, as from a specimen, we 
may form a conjecture of the rest.’ He then tells very agreeably the stories 
of Elfleda and Elfrida ; two stories which h&ve a most suspicious air of 
romance, and which, indeed, in their general character, greatly resemble 
some of the legends of early Rome. He cites, as his authority for these 
two tales, the chronicle of William of Malmesbury, who lived in the time 
of King Stephen. The great majority of readers suppose that the device 
by which Elfleda was substituted for her young mistress, the artifice by 
which Athelwold obtained the hand of Elfrida, the detection of that artifice, 
and the vengeance of the amorous king, are things about which there is 
no more doubt than about the execution of Anne Boleyn, or the slitting 
of Sir John Coventry’s nose. But when we turn to William of Malmes- 
bury, we find that Hume, in his eagerness to relate these pleasant fables, 
has overlooked one very important circumstance. William does indeed 
tell both the stories ; but he gives us distinct notice that he does not war- 
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rant their truth, and that they rest on no better authority than that of 
ballads. 

‘* Such is the way in which these two well-known tales have been handed 
down. ‘They originally appeared in a poetical form. They found their 
way from ballads into an old chronicle. The ballads perished ; the chro- 
nicle remained. A great historian, some centuries after the ballads had 
been altogether forgotten, consulted the chronicle. He was struck by the 
lively colouring of these ancient fictions ; he transferred them to his pages ; 
and thus we find inserted, as unquestionable facts, in a narrative which is 
likely to last as long as the English tongue, the inventions of some minstrel 
whose works were probably never committed to writing, whose name is 
buried in oblivion, and whose dialect has become obsolete. It must then 
be admitted to be possible, or rather highly probable, that the stories of 
Romulus and Remus, and of the Horatii and Curiatii, may have had a 
similar origin.” 

The illustration that follows from Castilian literature is 
even happier: but we must now pass on to the last question 
involved in the subject of Roman ballad-literature, its de- 
struction and disappearance. 

“ Where,” Cicero mournfully asks, “are those old verses 
now?” Mr. Macaulay suggests that a search among the 
nooks of the Apennines, as active as the search which Sir 
Walter Scott made among the descendants of the moss- 
troopers of Liddesdale, might, even in Cicero’s time, and after 
the Marsic war had devastated Italy, have brought to light 
many fine remains of ancient minstrelsy. The search, how- 
ever, was not made. Varro and Atticus, although zealous 
antiquaries, had not, like Bishop Percy and Sir Walter Scott, 
the poet’s fire to animate and guide their researches, and the 
Latin ballads perished for ever. No age, indeed, can have 
been less propitious to a declining literature than the last cen- 
tury of the republic. Greek tastes, foreign manners and the 
caprice attendant upon almost boundless means of gratifying 
the senses and the intellect, were all adverse to the old Italian 
poetry and art. Even the contemporary Latin literature was 
short-lived; and in the beginning of the eighth century of 
the city, the memoirs of Scaurus and the elder Catulus were 
as completely forgotten as the writings of Amhurst and 
L’Estrange by ourselves. During the same century the civil 
wars rooted out the Italian nobility, and with it the native 
Latin literature, as effectually as the Spanish invaders de- 
stroyed the higher classes in Mexico and Peru, and with 
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them the Indian arts and dialects. We cannot wonder there- 
fore that the ballads of Rome should have disappeared at such 
a period, when, even with the advantage of printing, those of 
our own country, of Spain and Germany narrowly escaped a 
similar fate. 

“There is, indeed,” says Mr. Macaulay, “little doubt that oblivion 
covers many English songs equal to any that were published by Bishop 
Percy, and many Spanish songs as good as the best of those which have 
been so happily translated by Mr. Lockhart. Eighty years ago England 
possessed only one tattered copy of ‘ Childe Waters and Sir Cauline,’ and 
Spain only one tattered copy of the noble poem of the ‘ Cid.” The snuff 
of a candle or a mischievous dog might in a moment have deprived the 
world for ever of any of those fine compositions. Sir Walter Scott, who 
united to the fire of a great poet the minute curiosity and patient diligence 
of a great antiquary, was but just in time to save the precious reliques of 
the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Border.’ In Germany the ‘ Lay of the Nibelungs ’ 
had been long utterly forgotten, when, in the eighteenth century, it was, 
for the first time, printed from a manuscript in the old library of a noble 
family. In truth, the only people who, through their whole passage from 
simplicity to the highest civilization, never for a moment ceased to love 
and admire their old ballads, were the Greeks.”’ 


But besides the causes of decline enumerated by Mr. Mac- 
aulay, there was one arising out of the ceaseless wars and 
great territorial acquisitions of Rome. The population of 
Italy underwent perpetual exhaustion without corresponding 
restoration. The peasantry were annually drafted into the 
legions, and their bones whitened the sands of Africa and the 
forests of Gaul. Of the survivors, few returned to their 
birthplace, and of those few how many were either themselves 
unchanged, or found their ancient haunts and homes un- 
altered? The soldier who had served against Perseus and 
Antiochus cared little for stories of war with Tusculum and 
Veii. He had revelled at Corinth, or at ‘ Daphne by Orontes,’ 
and he took little heed of the tales of Sabine gold and Etrus- 
can splendour. Nations must be saturated with civilization 
before they turn again to the chronicle and ballad. The 
discharged veteran sought ease and enjoyment: he had be- 
come a citizen of the world, and was perhaps of all men the 
least likely to feel chivalrously about the Horatii and Fabricii 
of the early commonwealth. Nor was he more changed than 
all around him. The few acres of land which had supported 
his forefathers, and over which himself had played in boyhood, 
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were probably added to the neighbouring domain of some 
opulent senator or eques. The ancient landmarks were re- 
moved; corn-land and vineyard had given place to woods 
where the wild boar or the red deer harboured, or to pastures 
grazed by countless herds and bounded only by the horizon. 
A Greek or Punic bailiff and his gang of slaves, not one of 
whom had ever heard the name of Valerius or Camillus, oc- 
cupied the place of the free proprietor: and the small land- 
owner, whose sires had periodically chanted the ‘ Lays to 
Horatius’ or ‘ Curius,’ had long since migrated to Rome, to 
live on easier terms on the public largesse or the dole of 
great houses. Even had printing been known, the existence 
of the ancient minstrelsy among a people who cared not for 
it would have been precarious ; without printing its preser- 
vation was impossible. The higher ranks of Rome disdained, 
the populace had no sympathies with, the old heroic songs ; 
the free agricultural peasantry were extinct, and ballad litera- 
ture perished from inanition. 

We cannot close Mr. Macaulay’s ‘ Lays’ without express- 
ing an earnest hope that we shall before very long greet him as 
an historian upon a wider and loftier scale than he has hitherto 
attempted. No living writer has given fairer promise of 
excellence in some of the highest departments of the historic 
art. His eloquence, as he has repeatedly shown, can dignify 
what is humble, illustrate what is obscure and keep pace 
with whatever is morally or intellectually grand and noble. 
His powers of illustration from books, from visual images and 
from philosophy are of the highest order; and he is gifted, 
in an eminent degree, with the painter’s and the poet’s eye. 
Let him be as chary of redundant ornament as he is opulent 
in intellectual wealth, and we have no fear of his producing a 
work that will do honour to the present time, and which 
* posterity will not willingly let die.” 
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Poland, before the First Dismemberment. 
First period, 965 to 1139. 


1. Geschichte Polens. Von Dr. Ricuarp Roepe... First 
vol. Hamburg, 1840. 

2. Historya Prawodawstw Slowianskich przez V. A. Maciei- 
owskiego, w Warszawie i w Lipsku. 1832. 

3. Account of the State of Poland in 1598. Manuscript in 
British Museum. 

4. Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress and Decline of the 
Reformation in Poland. By Counr VALERIAN Kra- 
SINSKI. London, 1840. 

5. Laurentii Grimalii Goliscit de optimo Senatore Libri duo. 
Venetiis, 1568: done into English by WiLi1AM OLDI1s- 
wortH. London, 1733. 


Tae existence of a powerful predominant class or caste may 
be traced in the earliest records of Poland. This class, some- 
times referred to as an equestrian order, sometimes described 
under the general title of “the nobility,” formed the most 
influential portion of ancient Polish society ; but its organiza- 
tion bore the impress of an Asiatic rather than of an European 
institution, and the democratic principles which prevailed 
within its own privileged circle marked the wide difference 
between it and the feudal nobility of Western Europe. Its 
origin is lost in the remoteness of time. It may, however, be 
assumed that this class did not derive its power from the 
sovereign. There are sufficient grounds to justify the belief 
that it was originally an independent Slavonian tribe, which 
by wisdom in council, or prowess in the field, acquired an 
influence, that in the lapse of time and the progress of events 
led to its confirmed dominion over the neighbouring tribes, 
though its ranks appear at various times to have been re- 
cruited by the admission of members, who did not in the first 
instance belong to the principal caste. This supposition is 
strengthened by the very name which is given to the mem- 
bers of this class in the national language. Szlachcic (pro- 
nounced Shlakhtitz) is derived from Lech (Lekh). Lech was 
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also the name given to a kind of nobility or privileged caste 
amongst the Slavonians, and the word is frequently used in 
this sense and as synonymous with “noble” in the ancient 
annals of Bohemia*. 

Another circumstance strongly corroborates the opinion 
we have thus ventured to express. Armorial bearings and 
escutcheons are not in Poland, as in Western Europe, the di- 
stinctive badges of separate houses, but belong to a number 
of families who in the earlier periods of Polish history were 
comprehended within some general designation, and wore the 
same escutcheon as the common emblem of their tribe or 
clan. This is peculiarly remarkable in the description of the 
arrays of battles given by the ancient chroniclers, where the 
standards of several families are enumerated and described by 
the escutcheon borne by each, but common to the whole. 
Thus we read of the banner displayed by the families or ra- 
ther clan (gens) of the Rawicz, Zaremba, Nalencz, etc. etc.t 
In the progress of time these clans became divided into a 
great number of families all bearing the same escutcheon, but 
differing in names, which were generally taken from some 
estate they held with the termination “ ski” appended to it, 
a termination which answers to the English particle of when 
prefixed to the name of a place or of an estate. The origin 
of the principal escutcheons is unknown, and the accounts 
given of them by some chroniclers and genealogists are gene- 
rally too absurd to merit serious attention. In the later years 
of the republic, many of these distinctions were no doubt 
granted by the sovereign, but this privilege did not belong 








* Nestor always calls the Poles “ Lekhs.’’ The common people of Russia also 
employ the same term, and through them and the Tartars it has been adopted in 
the Eastern languages, in which the Poles are always denominated Lekhii. 

Lechzic (Lekhtzitz) signifies in Polish ‘son of a Lech’; so Woyewodzic, ‘ son 
of a Woyewoda’ (Palatine); Staroscic, ‘son of a Starost.’ The addition of zic and 
vich to proper names answers in the Slavonian languages to the Greek patronymic 
wes. 

+ It is very remarkable that the Turkish and Mongolian nations of Northern 
Asia have certain badges or arms, called “‘ Tamga,” common to whole tribes. These 
badges generally consist of two, three, or more lines, disposed in a fantastic man- 
ner, and sometimes represent an animal, a bird, or a weapon. Each of them has a 
peculiar name, which is also the case with the Polish escutcheons, and they are 
represented on the standards of the tribe, on its horses, cattle and different kinds 
of property. A foreigner adopted by these nations is admitted as a member of 
one of its tribes, and receives the right of wearing its distinctive badge. A similar 
custom existed also in Poland. We may add that the old Polish escutcheons were 
always simple, like the “ Zamgas”’ of Asia, 
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to the ancient constitution of Poland, and was unquestionably 
an innovation introduced from the feudal West. 

A difference of grades seems also to have obtained in the 
privileged class, as the earliest Polish historian, Martin Gallus, 
speaks of Magnates, Familiares,etc. It is probable, however, 
that these distinctions were founded only on the superior 
wealth of the parties who claimed or enjoyed them, and that 
mere honorary titles of rank were unknown. Besides the 
predominant class of nobles, there was a great body of free- 
men, constituting, as it were, a subordinate class of the no- 
bility, and designated by the various names of Milites gre- 
garti, Milites pauperes, Villani, Kmetones, Rustici, Agricole 
Liberi, etc. etc. They were bound to perform military service 
like the nobles of the first class, were subject to the same code 
of laws, were entitled to interplead in the same tribunals, and 
generally possessed lands either as freeholders or as tenants. 
It is, however, impossible to determine the precise social po- 
sition which they occupied, except that they were not serfs, 
and were occasionally raised to the higher class of nobles. 

There was also the slave class or serfs, Servi adscripii. 
This class was originally formed of prisoners of war taken by 
the Poles in battle, or of slaves sold to them by neighbouring 
states. In this class were also to be found individuals who 
had been degraded from the class of nobles as a punishment 
for their crimes, and others who had lost their liberty from 
inability to pay their debts. It may be supposed that in 
Poland, as elsewhere, these slaves were of necessity divided 
into domestic and predial. The predial slaves were bound to 
perform many services for their masters and to pay them va- 
rious taxes in kind. A great many regained their liberty in 
consideration of their having cleared portions of the forest, or 
brought waste lands into cultivation, and the settlements ori- 
ginating in this way bear to this day the name of “ Vola,” 
“ Liberty.” 

Besides the taxes and dues paid in kind by the serfs to 
their landlords, they were subject to many public services 
and imposts. They were bound to supply horses and furnish 
provisions for the journeys of the sovereign and the chief 
officers of state, and for the conveyance of the royal couriers. 
Indeed the obligations of this kind which attached to them, 
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were very similar to those which prevailed at the same time 
in Western Europe. It appears that in many instances serfs, 
and more particularly prisoners of war engaged in the cul- 
tivation of lands, became, after a certain number of years, 
freemen, and it more frequently happened that their children 
were emancipated and passed into the class of free agricultu- 
rists. This class, designated by the names of “ Kmetones,” 
“ Rustici,” etc., were, as it seems, subject to many of the im- 
posts to which the serfs were also liable. The most oppress- 
ive duties they had to discharge were the services required 
for the royal hunts, to which the inhabitants were not only 
obliged to contribute in money, but were compelled to pro- 
mote, by watching over the preservation of game, particu- 
larly of beavers, and by maintaining, at their own expense, 
the dogs, falcons and horses employed in the royal sports. 
Several towns were founded or raised to importance during 
this period. Their inhabitants were chiefly emigrants from 
Germany, and the German municipal law, commonly called 
the laws of Magdeburg, by which the towns of Poland were 
governed till the constitution of 1791, were granted to them 
by the reigning monarch. The administration of the laws was 
confided to the district assemblies called in Polish “ Opole,” 
a mode of self-government derived from the earliest Slavo- 
nian institutions. The inhabitants decided in their meetings, 
called “ Vietza,” all that related to the public service and 
their local affairs. The districts were answerable for mur- 
ders, thefts and other crimes against public safety committed 
within their limits. The royal authority was represented by 
the commanders or wardens of castles situated in those di- 
stricts, and in time of war these commanders levied the con- 
tingents of troops which each district furnished, and com- 
manded them in the field. They also collected the various 
contributions paid in money or kind to the royal treasury. 
The royal authority during this period was absolute. The 
monarch declared war, assembled armies, imposed taxes and 
exercised all the rights of sovereignty without the control of 
any legislative body. The chronicles never mention the pre- 
vious consent of a council before a war was undertaken, but 
describe it as the independent act of the sovereign. Collecto 
exercitu, convocatis militibus, are the common and curt ex- 
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pressions used by them. There is likewise evidence to prove 
that the royal treasury was well-filled, and according to the 
pleasure of the monarch. He also punished criminals, high 
and low, in an arbitrary manner; but the fact of his absolute 
power is perhaps best proved by the divisions of the kingdom, 
which were made according to his will, and recommended 
by him to be executed by his council without requiring its 
approval. This is particularly shown by the conduct of 
Vladislav Herman, although the aristocracy and the clergy 
were beginning under his reign to cement an influence which 
had been sufficiently powerful to expel his predecessor Boles- 
lav the Dauntless. This monarch divided his empire between 
his two sons, and being asked by his nobles to which he gave 
precedence, answered, that they were to obey the most worthy *. 
Another instance of the full and unlimited exercise of the 
royal authority occurred when Boleslav the Wrymouth di- 
vided his empire amongst his four sons, leaving the fifth and 
youngest, Casimir, without any share in the paternal inherit- 
ance. The nobles and prelates who were assembled by the 
monarch on that occasion asked the reason of such an omis- 
sion. He gave them a vague answer with which they were 
satisfied, as they were summoned by the king not to control 
his will, but to testify by their oaths and signatures that they 
would carry that will into effect. 

The administration of justice in the last resort belonged to 
the monarch, who presided himself in the national tribunals, 
generally under a tent pitched in the open field, where the 
people assembled to assert their rights. We know nothing 
of the nature of the ‘laws during this period, but we have 
evidence that there were as early as the eleventh century cer- 
tain established laws or customs in Poland; as a Bohemian 
author states that Bretislav Duke of Bohemia, having carried 
away in 1039 from Poland a great number of captives, settled 





* Viadislaus dux ambobus filiis suis exercitum commendavit et in Pomeraniam 
eos in expeditionem delegavit. Inde confestim inter eos regnum divisit. Interro- 
gatus autem pater a principibus quis eorum filiorum excellentius emineret, sic re- 
spondisse fertur: “ Meum quidem est ut hominis senis et infirmi regnum inter eos 
dividere ac de prasentibus judicare, sed alterum alteri preferre vel probitatem et 
sapientiam eis dare non est mez facultatis, sed divine voluntatis. Hoc autem unum 
cordis mei desiderium possum vobis aperire, quod discretiori et probiori in terra 
defensione volo vos omnes post mortem meam unanimiter obedire.”—Martin Gallus 
apud Naruszewicz, book xxv. 39. note. 
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them in his own country, and permitted them to be governed 
by the Polish law*. The chief officers of state were the 
Woyewodes or Palatines+, who commanded the armies, cas- 
tellans or wardens of castles, a chancellor, judges of the court 
( judex et subjudex curiz), marshal, chamberlains (camerarii) 
and other officers of the court, who are mentioned in the 
chronicles of this period. 

The church, which exercised during the middle ages such 
an important influence over the political relations of Europe 
and its civilization, seems not to have arrived in Poland at a 
perfect state of organization during this period. Its relation 
to the state and its connexion with Rome were not yet defi- 
nitely established. Pope Gregory VII. complained in a letter 
addressed to Boleslav the Dauntless, that the number of 
bishops was too small for the population ; that the extent of 
the dioceses was too great to allow the bishops duly to per- 
form their office ; that there was no regularly established con- 
nexion between the Polish bishops and a metropolitan, and 
that the above-mentioned prelates, unmindful of the ordi- 
nances of the Holy Father, were, at their pleasure, ordained 
without due regard to the necessity of a regular episcopal 
ordination. 

A papal legate visited Poland about 1105 to arrange the 
differences of the clergy, which he accomplished by deposing 
two bishops. In 1123 another legate, Cardinal Aigidius, was 
sent to Poland and established the boundaries of its dioceses. 
The property and the serfs of the church were liable to all 
the charges and services rendered to the state by those of the 
nobles {, and the monarchs even disposed of the higher ec- 
clesiastical preferments. Thus Pope Paschall II. wrote in 
1102 to the Archbishop of Gniesno, complaining that the 


* “ Sub lege quam in Polonia habebant.”—Cosmas of Prague. 

+ Woyewoda (pronounced Voyevoda) literally signifies leader of war, and an- 
swers to the Saxon Heretog, or German Herzog ; it should be consequently trans- 
lated in Latin by Dux, and not as custom has rendered it by Palatinus. This last 
appellation was borrowed from the comes palatii of the West, but very improperly, 
because the duties of a Woyewode were those of the camp and not of the court. The 
term “ Woyewoda” was employed by many Slavonian nations to designate a mi- 
litary leader. 

t This is evident from the immunities granted to the church during the subse- 
quent period. 
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bishops were translated from one place to another, not by the 
apostolical authority, but by the will of the sovereign; ex- 
horting the archbishop, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the sovereign and of the grandees of the realm, to take the 
oath of obedience to the Papal See, in order to establish a 
closer connexion with Rome, and do away with the above- 
mentioned abuse, as well as many others to which the church 
was subject in Poland. 

There are many proofs that as late as the twelfth century 
not only priests, but even canons and bishops were married * 
in Poland; a state of things against which Pope Innocentius 
III. made strong and effective exertions. The attachment of 
the Polish clergy to a privilege which they had possessed in 
the first ages of the church, may be partly ascribed to the in- 
fluence of the national Slavonian churches, which adhered to 
the discipline of the Eastern church, and which flourished 
in Bohemia at the time Christianity was introduced from 
that country into Poland. This conjecture derives additional 
probability from the consideration, that the attachment to the 
privilege of having legitimate wives was strongly evinced 
by the Bohemian clergy, who in 1197 nearly murdered the 
papal legate sent to Prague to enforce the prohibition of cle- 
rical marriages. It is also very probable that many Slavonian 
national churches existed at that time in Poland, and parti- 
cularly in its southern part, where those churches were esta- 
blished under the domination of Bohemia previously to its 
final union with the Polish empire by Boleslav the Great. 

It is very difficult to form a correct opinion of the state 
of commerce in Poland during this period. It is however 
probable that it participated in the advantages of the trade 
which was carried on between Europe and Asia by Novgorod 
the Great and the Baltic. One of the greatest emporiums of 
that trade was Wisby on the island of Gothland, situated near 
Dantzic, which belonged to Poland as early as the reign of 
Boleslav the Great, between 992 and 1025, and which had a 
considerable trade with the Pomeranians and Prussians. The 
Prussians we find exchanged peltries, horses, slaves and 





* Krasinski’s Sketch of the Reformation of Poland, vol. i. p. 51. 
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amber, which they exported from the remotest antiquity *, as 
well as other raw products, in return for coarse cloth and 
other manufactures. 

The Pomeranians or Slavonians of the Baltic coast, over 
whom Poland maintained a supremacy, notwithstanding their 
continual revolts, and who were finally converted to the Chris- 
tian religion under Boleslav the Wrymouth, were a commer- 
cial and industrious race. They carried on an extensive trade 
on the Baltic Sea, and their celebrated town VINETA, situated 
at the mouth of the Oder, is described by the German mis- 
sionaries as a place abundantly supplied not only with the 
necessaries of life, but also with every kind of luxury. Hel- 
mold gives the following description of that city :— 


“«« There, where the river Oder falls into the Baltic Sea, stood formerly 
the celebrated Vineta, the best haven for the neighbouring nations. Many 
marvellous things are related about that city, and it is asserted that it sur- 
passed in greatness all the cities of Europe. The Saxons were permitted 
to live there, but they were obliged to conceal their Christian religion, be- 
cause the citizens of Vineta zealously adhered to the rites of their idolatry. 
In other respects they were not inferior to any nation in honesty, goodness 
and hospitality. Enriched by the goods of different countries, Vineta had 
an abundance of all that is rare and agreeable. It is related that the king 
of Denmark having arrived with a powerful fleet destroyed it entirely, and 
even now [i.e. the twelfth century] the ruins of that ancient city are still 
extantt.” 


The author of the life of St. Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, who 
converted the Pomeranians with the assistance of Boleslav the 
Wrymouth, and who had accompanied that bishop on his mis- 
sionary voyage, says :— 


“« That Pomerania had a very great abundance of all the necessaries of 
life ; sea and freshwater fish, cattle, game, corn, fruit, honey, butter, cheese, 
and that, had it possessed vineyards, oil and figs, it might have been com- 
pared to a paradise. The inhabitants displayed very great luxury at their 
entertainments, where often more than twenty dishes were served up. 
They manufactured cloth and linen and cultivated flax and hemp. They 
caught herrings, whales and seals for their own use and for commerce. 


* Amber, 7jAex7pos, is mentioned by Homer, and Herodotus states that it was 
imported from the far North. Xpuoov 7’ )AéKrpov re «’ dpydpou 70° EAépavros. 
Od. 6. 73; see also Od. O. 459. 5. 295. Herod. OdXera, y. 115-116, 

+ Helmoldi Chronicon Slavorum. 

Charlemagne established especial officers to superintend the trade with the Sla- 
vonians. Vid. Gebhardi Geschichte der Wenden und Slaven, vol.i. pp. 44, 45. 
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They were very skilful ship-builders and bold pirates, so that they became 
terrible even to the Danes, who were their masters in that trade.” 

Besides the commerce of the Baltic, in which she took a 
share by her possession of the coast from the mouths of the 
Vistula to those of the Oder, Poland carried on through the 
south of Russia an extensive trade with the Black Sea. In- 
dependently of the constant communication between the city 
of Kioff and Poland, there was also undoubtedly much inter- 
course with the nomadic nations, the Pechinghis and the 
Comans, who successively occupied the shores of the Black 
Sea, and who were sometimes employed as mercenaries by 
the Polish monarchs. There is a fact which proves that an 
intercourse existed with those nations as early as the reign of 
Mieczyslay I., and which on account of its rarity deserved 
the particular notice of the chronicler Dittmar, who relates 
that this prince gave to the Emperor Otho III., amongst 
other presents, a camel, an animal which must have been a 
very extraordinary sight to the Germans before the time of 
the crusades. 

Trades and arts producing the necessaries of life flourished 
in Poland during this period, and several documents mention 
brewers, bricklayers, turners, coopers, bakers, gardeners, tan- 
ners. Although these arts were practised in the rudest man- 
ner, their division into separate trades proves an advance- 
ment in civilization. Many other occupations mentioned in 
the records of the same period attest the luxury of the princes 
and wealthy nobles; such are the hunters, falconers, dog- 
keepers, horse-grooms and forest-guards. 

The wealth displayed by the court and the inhabitants of 
Poland at the reception of the Emperor Otho III., in the year 
1000, which was certainly very extraordinary for that epoch, 
cannot be accounted for by the spoils of Kioff, as Boleslav’s 
expedition to that city took place eighteen years after the 
imperial visit to Poland; but the great riches which the Bo- 
hemians carried away from Poland, and particularly from the 
cathedral of Gniesno, were probably derived from that source. 
This state of prosperity was destroyed by the calamities which 
the country suffered during the absence of Casimir I. in 1035- 
40, and Martin Gallus, who wrote under Boleslav the Wry- 
mouth, in 1002-1139, speaks of the great wealth of Poland, 
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about which a tradition existed in his time which entirely 
confirms the description of his contemporary Dittmar*, 


Second period, 1139 to 1333. 


In 1139 Boleslav the Third, or the Wrymouth, divided the 
kingdom of Poland into four parts; a measure by no means 
unusual in this age. The effect of this proceeding, however, 
was to weaken the authority of the monarch and to raise 
on the ruins of the royal power the importance of the ari- 
stocracy and the clergy. The struggle between these two 
estates and Boleslav the Second led to the expulsion of that 
monarch, and they even proceeded so far under his successor, 
Vladislav Hermann, as to enact laws. Their influence had 
no opportunity of showing itself during the reign of Boleslav 
Wrymouth, but this monarch made a great step towards its 
establishment, by asking the sanction of the principal no- 
bles and prelates to his last will, by which he divided his 
kingdom amongst his sons. They had a further opportunity 
of exerting that influence in the quarrel between the success- 
ors of Wrymouth, which was decided by their interference 
against the unity of the kingdom. The revolution, by which 


Mieczyslav the Third was displaced and Casimir the Second 


* “ Non qualibet ibi varietas ornamenti sed quidquid potuit usquam gentium pre- 
tiosius reperiri. Quippe Boleslai tempore quique milites et quaque foemine curi- 
ales, pellibus pro lineis vestibus et laneis utebantur, nec pelles quantumlibet pretiose 
licet nove fuerint in ejus curia sine pellis et aurificio portabantur, aurum enim ejus 
tempore commune quasi argentum, argentum vero vile quia pro stramine tenebatur.” 
—Martin Gallus. 

The contemporary German chronicler, Dittmar, bishop of Merseburg, who is 
generally unfavourable tu the Poles, describes the riches displayed on this occasion 
by Boleslav as incredible and inexpressible (incredibile et ineffabile). He says, 
that the emperor having resolved to perform his pilgrimage from Posnania to the 
shrine of Saint Adalbert at Gniesno barefooted, the road over which he proceeded 
was covered with many-coloured cloths. Along the road troeps were stationed, 
arrayed in bands, each distinguished by the colour of their dresses. There was 
besides a great number of nobles from the adjacent districts, attired in splendid 
garments and costly furs covered with cloth-of-gold: the magnificence of the 
pomp was increased by the presence of women, resplendent with beauty and rich 
ornaments. The splendour of the banquets offered to the emperor was no less 
astonishing, as the tables were covered during three consecutive days with golden 
and silver vessels, which after the repast were delivered as a present to the impe- 
rial treasury. It is indeed very difficult to account for such extraordinary wealth 
in Poland during that barbarous time, when there could be scarcely any commerce 
in the country. Still there are no valid reasons to doubt the evidence of a 
contemporary writer, and a foreigner, who entertained a particular dislike to the 
Polish monarch for having carried away during his wars with Germany many inha- 
bitants from the author’s diocese. 
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established in his stead, was brought about by the united 
efforts of the aristocracy and the clergy, and virtually placed 
the election of the sovereign of Poland in their hands, in direct 
violation of the principle of hereditary right. Casimir, feeling 
the insecurity of his succession to a throne which he pos- 
sessed in defiance of an established principle, sought to secure 
it to his descendants by submitting his title to the confirma- 
tion of the pope, Alexander IIJ., who abolished by a bull the 
testamentary dispositions of Boleslav the Third. By this act 
Casimir virtually acknowledged the pope’s temporal supre- 
macy over Poland. Thus one of the first consequences of the 
destruction of the unity of the kingdom and of the monar- 
chical authority in Poland, was the degradation of its national 
dignity *. 

The convocation of the assembly of Lenczyca by Casimir 
in 1180 may be considered as a surrender of the monarchical 
prerogative of making laws to a legislative body composed of 
the princes of the reigning house, the prelates and the prin- 
cipal nobles of the country. This concession was rendered 
unavoidable by the anarchical state of the kingdom, over which 
the monarch had no control. The influence of the clergy 
gained principally on this occasion, as they were in some mea- 
sure constituted guardians of the laws which were enacted by 
the assembly of Lenczyca, the infringement of which was 
made punishable by the anathema of the church. It is 
superfluous to observe, that the confirmation. and extension 
of ecclesiastical immunities was a particular object of the 
assembly’s attention. 

The aristocratic government, which prevailed during this 
period in all parts of Poland, was however essentially different 
from the feudal system established in Western Europe, the 
nature of which was a gradation of ranks from the suzerain to 


* “Divino cujus (Alexand. III.) oraculo principatus Cazimiri confirmatur, ne 
paterna illi voluntas ullum faciat prejudicium, qua cautum fuerat ut penes majorem 
natu principandi resideret auctoritas, ut in principatu litem successionis ratio pri- 
mogeniture dirimeret.”—Kadlubek apud Narvizewicz, book xiii. § 12. note. 

Kadlubek’s commentator, who lived in the time of Casimir the Third (1333-70), 
says, “ Qui Alexander III. Cazimirum in principem Poloniz sic electum confirmat, 
non obstante patris dispositione.”—ZJbid. 

The learned Polish antiquarian, Count Czacki, states in his work on the Polish 
and Lithuanian laws, vol. i. page 23, that the bull of Casimir’s confirmation wa 
still extant in the archives of Cracow at the end of the last century. 
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the serf. Such an order of things did not exist in Poland 
where the nobles formed an aggregate of equals, and not a 
systematically graduated body. There was indeed a great 
difference between the power and influence of a magnate and 
of a simple noble; but these were temporary and adventi- 
tious, not permanent and legal distinctions, as under a feudal 
system of government. They were usurped and not sanc- 
tioned by the state, which, amongst the nobles, assigned no 
degree of pre-eminence to one family or individual over an- 
other. It is true that the chronicles frequently speak of pro- 
ceres, comites, barones, but these were titles borrowed from 
the official style of Western Europe, and were not conferred 
upon them by any legal act. There were other slight imita- 
tions of feudality in some parts of Poland, but they also had 
been imported from Germany, and were only exceptions to 
the general rule. 

The kmetons, or free agriculturists, were still numerous 
during this period. They were tenants who could leave the 
estates of their landlord under certain conditions, but they 
were subject to a great variety of obligations. Although they 
were not serfs attached to the soil, their liberty was gradually 
encroached upon by the landlords, who considered them as 
subjects. The laws which were enacted during this period 
evince a spirit decidedly hostile to the rights of the kmetons. 
Those laws were framed by the nobles and ecclesiastical land- 
lords without the participation of the peasants themselves, 
and the limited protection which they afforded was rendered 
every day less efficient in practice by the formalities required 
from a kmeton to obtain justice, which were such as to ren- 
der it quite inaccessible to him. He could not appear as a 
plaintiff before a magistrate without the assistance of his 
landlord, he consequently could seek redress only when his 
landlord consented to grant it. How then was he to obtain 
redress against that very landlord, and from whom was he 
more likely to suffer injustice ? 

The military service during this period continued to be 
performed by the nobles, who were, as we have shown, called 
milites as well as nobiles. There were, however, many changes 
in the taxes and services rendered by them to the sovereign, 
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several of which were abrogated by the assembly of Lenczyca 
in 1180. 

We have already said, in describing the preceding period, 
that the towns of Poland owed their origin in a great mea- 
sure to the German settlers, attracted by the advantages 
of the German municipal laws, which were granted to the 
Polish cities from time to time by the sovereigns of the coun- 
try. According to those laws, justice was administered and 
the local government conducted by magistrates elected by the 
burghers. These administered justice not only in civil but 
in criminal cases, and the capital punishment which they 
inflicted was carried into effect without any appeal to the 
sovereign of the country or his officers. The ordeals and 
judicial combats in practice amongst the Teutonic nations, 
but foreign to the Polish, were introduced into these munici- 
palities. This exemption from the Polish common law or 
custom rendered the towns so many republics, situated in the 
midst of a country to which they were aliens in language, 
customs and laws; and the anomaly was rendered still more 
remarkable by the appeals which were made in some cases, 
from the judgements of the municipal authorities to Magde- 
burg in Germany, which was considered as the fountain-head 
of the German municipal law. But the German municipal 
law was not established in the towns of Poland alone; this 
privilege was conceded to many villages either by sovereigns 
or rich landowners, with a view to attract settlers from Ger- 
many. These settlements were called Scultetia, because the ma- 
gistrate whom the settlers elected was called Sculteius*. These 
settlers held their lands, subject to certain obligations or ser- 
vitudes, by a perpetual lease which they could sell or be- 
queath. Their settlements were called ville juris Teutonici, 
in contradistinction to the common villages, ville juris Polo- 
nici. In many Scultetie the inhabitants were natives, but 
generally they were peopled by Germans. ‘The immigrants 
from that nation who arrived in Poland were exceedingly nu- 
merous, and it seems that the greatest number came from the 


* Scultetus, in German Schultheisz, by abbreviation Schulz, is derived from the 
German Schuld, i.e. guilt or debt, because this magistrate was elected to render 
justice against the guilty. 
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west of Germany—Flanders and Holland,—as the name of 
“ Hollander” became in Poland, and is to this day, synony- 
mous with that of foreign agricultural settler. The German 
immigration was patronized by the sovereign princes and rich 
landowners, but particularly by the clergy, many of whom 
among the monastic orders were Germans. These immigrants 
were certainly very useful to the country, by promoting in- 
dustry and commerce, but they introduced a foreign element 
into the existing social system, and formed in some measure 
a status in statu. This produced no injurious consequences 
in the principalities of Poland, where the national indepen- 
dence was maintained and secured by the restoration of the 
monarchy under Lokietek. In Silesia the result was differ- 
ent. Its dukes fell under the political influence of Germany, 
their petty states entirely lost their original Slavonian charac- 
ter by the continual influx of German settlers, who peopled 
the towns and villages to such an extent that they became 
completely Germanized, and a comparatively small number 
only of the population retained its primitive Polish nation- 
ality. 

The causes which added to the power of the aristocracy, 
increased the influence of the church during this period. 
Many princes sought to gain the support of the clergy by 
rich donations and extraordinary immunities. Some went 
even so far as to acknowledge the temporal supremacy of 
Rome over their dominions, to shelter them from foreign 
aggression and strengthen their authority at home by the 
especial protection of the pope. Lesco the White was taken, 
with the principality of Cracow, in 1207, by Innocent the Third, 
under the immediate patronage of the apostolical see. The 
overgrown riches of the clergy and their immunities, preju- 
dicial to the welfare of the state, frequently excited the hos- 
tility of princes whose revenues were diminished, and of the 
nobles whose burdens were increased, by the exemptions en- 
joyed by the estates of the church. The hostility of the nobles 
to the clergy was also frequently caused by the number of 
foreigners, chiefly Germans, who were to be found amongst 
them. The monastic orders were particularly obnoxious to 
this feeling, and many of the first convents founded in Poland 
were dependencies of establishments of their order in Ger- 
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many. They were filled with German monks, who seized 
every opportunity to favour their countrymen. The Cis- 
tercian monks did not receive, for many years after their 
establishment in Poland, any new members who were not 
Germans, completely excluding the natives of the country. 
The Minorites sought always to maintain at least a numerical 
majority over the Poles. 

This preference of aliens to the natives took place, not- 
withstanding the prohibitions of the archbishops of the 
country ; and as late as the sixteenth century there were 
still, under the reign of Sigismund the First, many con- 
vents from which Poles were entirely excluded in favour 
of Germans. The influence of that nation on the Polish 
church was not limited to the monastic establishments, but 
a great number of parish churches and schools were occu- 
pied by them, and an ordinance of the Archbishop of Gniesno, 
in the thirteenth century, enjoins that preachers and mas- 
ters of parish schools should be acquainted with the national 
language. It was very natural that individuals and bodies im- 
bued with such national sympathies should also favour their 
lay-countrymen, and should attract to the church estates set- 
tlers from Germany, to whom they conceded many privileges 
and advantages in which the natives did not participate. But 
although the monastic establishments, and even many parish 
churches, were in the hands of aliens, the episcopacy and the 
higher clergy in general remained national, and the influence 
of the church, which had preserved its unity amidst the dis- 
jointed state of the country, was highly beneficial to the na- 
tional cause, by preserving the only common bond in the 
chaos of separate and conflicting interests, created by a sub- 
division into small independent states and a diversity of laws 
and privileges. The Archbishop of Gniesno was the head of 
the Polish churches, and his authority was acknowledged by 
all the principalities of Poland, although they were separately 
governed by dukes at variance among themselves. The gene- 
ral synods convoked by the archbishop, assisted by the clergy 
from all parts of Poland, were, in the absence of political 
assemblies, an efficient means of renewing and maintaining 
a common national sympathy. These synods, although con- 
voked for the interests of the church, deliberated on subjects 
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relating to the general welfare of the country, and be it said 
to the praise of the Polish clergy, that the synods of this 
age passed resolutions for promoting national education. 
Many Polish prelates rendered, during this period of discord 
and trouble, great services to their country as mediators 
between the conflicting parties, whilst others proved zealous 
and efficient advocates of the national cause, against the 
usurpation of the German order *. 

It must be also remarked, that the monastic establishments 
promoted industry in Poland, as they had done elsewhere, 
The best orchards and gardens were cultivated by the monks. 
There is a peculiar feature in the religious history of Poland 
of this period which has no parallel in the annals of the 
western church, and which has never to our knowledge been 
properly investigated. We mean the relation which existed 
between the Polish Roman Catholics and the inhabitants of 
the south-western principalities of Russia, who belonged to 
the eastern church. This relation evinces a spirit of reli- 
gious toleration unknown to western Europe, where all those 
who differed from the established church were looked upon 
with the greatest abhorrence. Such was not the case in 
Poland. ‘There we see princes of the family of Piast, who 
reigned in Poland and professed the tenets of the western 
church, intermarrying with princes of the house of Ruric, 
who adhered to the eastern church ft. 


* The Teutonic order was established in Palestine in 1190 by Frederic duke of 
Suabia, and its members were called, Fratres militia hospitalis Hierosolymitani 
Beata Virginis Maria ordinis (sometimes domus) Teutonicorum, and only Germans 
of noble families were admitted into this order. They were expelled from Pales- 
tine at the beginning of the thirteenth century under their fourth grand master 
Herman de Saltza, and they transferred the residence of their grand master to 
Venice and afterwards to Germany. Conrad duke of Mazovia, unable to restrain 
the continual inroads of the Prussians on his territory, invited a number of these 
knights to settle in his country for its defence. He granted them the district of 
Culm in 1228, and soon afterwards the castle of Dobrzyn. Many bishops gave also 
to the newly arrived knights, estates and the incomes of several ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. These knights gradually subjugated and converted the Prussian idolaters, 
and reduced them to the most oppressive bondage. At the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the grand master of the order Sigftied de Feuchtwangen trans- 
ferred his residence from Germany to Marienburg in Prussia. This order became 
most dangerous to Poland until it was crushed by the united forces of Poland and 
Lithuania under the Jaghellonian dynasty. 

+ Matrimonial alliances between the Polish princes and those of the house of 
Ruric, who reigned in the south-western principalities of Russia, were frequent 
after the marriage of Casimir the First with the daughter of Vladimir the Great in 
1041. 
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The chronicles mention only Maria, daughter of Vladimir 
the Great, who adopted the tenets of the western church, on 
her marriage with Casimir the First of Poland, but they are 
silent about other Russian princesses who were married in 
Poland, although it is probable that they generally conformed 
to the religious opinions of their husbands. We are ignorant 
whether there were instances of Polish princesses married to 
princes of Russia passing into the eastern church, but we 
positively know that their children were educated in the re- 
ligion of their fathers. No mention is made of any Russian 
prince educated in the religion of his mother, and we think 
that such cases, which, had they occurred, would have been 
productive of great political consequences, would not have 
been left unrecorded by the clerical annalists of the times. 
Such instances of toleration cannot be found in western Eu- 
rope during this barbarous age, which was marked by the most 
atrocious persecution of the Albigenses in France. Another 
instance of the spirit of religious toleration which prevailed in 
Poland is, the asylum and protection granted by that country 
to the Jews, who were persecuted in all parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly by the crusaders going to Palestine, but we shall 
have an opportunity of reverting to this subject in describing 
the reign of Casimir the Great. The inquisition was esta- 
blished at Cracow against the sect of the Dulcignes in 1318, 
by Pope John XXII., and intrusted to the Dominican and 
Franciscan monks, because, as it is said, the Bishop of 
Cracow had shown much indifference in the matter, an ac- 
cusation which affords an additional proof of the tolerant 
spirit prevalent amongst the Poles. We have however no 
record of any auto da fés in Poland during this period, and 
there can be no doubt that, had such an event taken place, it 
would not have been passed over in silence by the chronicles, 
The same pope wrote, in 1327, to King Vladislav Lokietek, 
and to the Archbishop of Gniesno, recommending the re- 
establishment or continuation of the inquisition against the 
sect of the Fratricelli, from which we may infer that this tri- 
bunal was not very efficient in Poland, although the letter 
addressed to the king contains much commendation of his 
piety and his zeal against the heretics. There is also no trace 
in the chronicles of the result of these recommendations, 
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or whether any serious persecution of the Fratricelli took 
place. 

Neither commerce nor industry could be in a very pro- 
sperous state during this period. The country was continu- 
ally agitated by domestic wars and exposed to foreign ag- 
gression. The invasion of the Moguls, in 1241 and 1260, laid 
waste immense tracts of land, completely destroyed Cracow 
and many other towns, and diminished the population by 
the death or captivity of a great number of inhabitants. The 
continual forays of the Lithuanians, though not so disastrous 
as the invasions of the Moguls, were always attended with 
great devastations. This general insecurity of life and pro- 
perty, to which even the fortified towns were not always able 
to afford protection during these disturbed times, could not 
but operate in a very prejudicial manner on the commerce 
and industry of the country. It is only in the Silesian prin- 
cipalities, sheltered by their geographical position from the 
continual inroads to which the eastern provinces of Poland 
were exposed, that we see industry making any progress, 
Mining seems to have been carried on to a considerable extent 
in the Silesian mountains during the thirteenth century, and 
at the battle of Liegnitz between the Christians and the 
Moguls in 1241, we find a band of 500 armed miners from 
Goldberg engaged, who were said to constitute a fifth of 
the whole number employed in that mine. The mines of 
Nikolstadt, in the territory of Liegnitz, are said to have fur- 
nished, about the middle of the fourteenth century, 150 marks 
of gold per week, but they, as well as the silver mines of 
Beuthen, were exhausted in a few years. Broad cloth was 
extensively manufactured in the Silesian towns, as appears 
from the official regulations respecting this branch of in- 
dustry *. 

Breslau had an annual fair as early as 1214, and we have 
evidence that a few years afterwards its merchants had their 
own warehouse at Novgorod. Many Silesian towns ac- 
quired by purchase the custom duties levied upon different 
kinds of merchandise by their petty sovereigns. The com- 








* As, for instance, the manufacturers generally had not the right of cutting their 
own cloth, i.e. of selling it in retail. This was a privilege granted to a few in- 
dividuals, 
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mercial facilities created by such arrangements were increa- 
sed by the agreements concluded between various towns for 
mutual exemption from the above-mentioned duties. Some 
official documents show that at the beginning of the twelfth 
century Breslau and many other Silesian towns exported 
not only raw products, but also linen and woollen cloths, 
and these imports, comprehending a great variety of articles, 
prove the existence of a high degree of prosperity in the com- 
munity which could afford their consumption. The industry 
and commerce which existed in the Silesian towns during 
this period undoubtedly extended, in a less degree, to other 
cities of Poland which were inhabited by a German popula- 
tion, although the absence of that security which the Silesian 
towns enjoyed operated as a serious check upon their advance- 
ment. There were however many rich burghers at Cracow 
as well as in Posnania, and the turbulent spirit which they 
evinced on some occasions, in claiming an interference with 
the affairs of state, may be considered as a sure test of their 
wealthy condition. 

The important province of Pomerallia, bordering on the 
Baltic Sea, was occupied by the German order towards the 
end of this period. This was a serious loss to Poland on ac- 
count of Dantzic, which had already acquired a commercial 
importance, and participated in that extensive trade between 
Asia and Northern Europe carried on by the Hanse Towns 
through Novgorod, Wisby and Lubeck. 


Third Period, 1333 to 1382. 


In our general observations on the state of Poland during 
the preceding period, we noticed the decreasing authority of 
the monarchical power, caused by the division of the country 
amongst the sons of Boleslav the Wrymouth, and the grow- 
ing influence of the aristocracy and clergy. The elections of 
Przemyslav of Grand Poland, Venceslav of Bohemia, Henri 
of Breslau and Lokietek himself, established the right of elec- 
tion in such a manner, that Casimir the Great, being the only 
son and successor of Lokietek, was obliged to confirm his 
rights to the throne by this means. Casimir convoked the 
states at Vislitza in 1347 to confirm the code of laws, which 
he then proclaimed. The necessity of the consent of the states 
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to give validity to every political act of importance seems 
also to have been conceded from the fact, that the German 
order refused to fulfil the conditions of the treaty of Wiszegrad 
in 1335, because it had been concluded without their express 
consent. The demands of the order were admitted, and the 
states assembled by Casimir in 1337 declared that the treaty 
was unjust, and that the king had exceeded his authority by 
alienating territories belonging to his crown*. The treaty of 
Kalish in 1343, by which peace was finally established with 
the order, was concluded without the consent of the royal 
council, composed of the principal prelates and nobles, but the 
king afterwards obtained a confirmation from the Mazovian 
princes, as well as from several nobles and cities. 

No event, however, so much weakened the royal authority 
in Poland as the unfortunate circumstance of Casimir’s having 
no issue, and his no less unfortunate wish to secure the suc- 
cession of his throne to his nephew, Louis of Hungary. This 
prince was a perfect stranger to Poland, and could prefer 
no claim whatever to its throne. That crown was never in- 
herited by the female line from which Louis was descended, 
and even had this been the case, the daughters of Casimir would 
have had the preference over his sister and her issue. The 
legal heir to the throne of Poland was Vladislav of Gnievkov, 
and after him the princes of Mazovia. It was therefore from 
amongst these princes of the dynasty of Piast that a successor 
to Casimir should have been chosen, according to the ancient 
custom of the country. To break this long-established cus- 
tom, which might have been considered as a fundamental 
law, it was necessary to obtain the consent of the states, and 
by so doing to acknowledge their right of disposing of the 
crown. Casimir may thus be said to have betrayed the rights 
of his house, by placing on the throne of Poland a foreign 
prince to the exclusion of the national legitimate dynasty +. 
This transaction, and the subsequent arrangements between 


* “ Presertim, prelatis, baronibus, nobilibus, civibus, et communitatibus regni 
Polonie expresse non consentientibus—sine quorum consensu omnis alienatio 
regni censetur irrita et inanis.”—Dlugosz, fol. 1036. 

T It seems that Casimir had a particular dislike to the princes of the dynasty of 
Piast, as he had sought to insure the succession of his throne, in default of male 
issue, to the Lithuanian prince Constantine, whose attachment to the eastern church 
prevented him from taking advantage of Casimir’s intentions in his favour. 
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his successor Louis and the states of Poland to secure the 
crown to one of his daughters, were the commencement of 
the Pacta conventa, or compact between the nation and the 
sovereign at the time of his election. The election of the mo- 
narch was therefore established as a principle, although the 
hereditary succession to the throne was preserved for a long 
time afterwards in practice. 

The nobles acquired great power during this period, parti- 
cularly in consequence of the privileges conceded by King 
Louis. The spirit of equality seems also to have made great 
progress, and they became jealous of the distinctions assumed 
by the richer members of their order and the descendants of 
the princely houses. This is evident from the treaties be- 
tween King Louis and the states of Poland, which excluded 
these princes from public offices. This equality, however, 
was not, and in fact could not be, more than nominal. The 
rich nobles, without assuming any title by which they might 
be distinguished from the rest of their order, possessed, by 
the force of circumstances, an influence which the others did 
not share. Thus the states which were convoked by the mo- 
narchs were composed only of prelates and the principal offi- 
cers of government; the deputies representing the nobles 
were not admitted to these assemblies till the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

The code of laws proclaimed by Casimir in 1347 contained 
so many provisions favourable to the serfs, that they procured 
for him the honourable title of King of the Peasants. He 
enacted that in every village two peasants might in each year 
leave their master without his consent and settle in any other 
village. A peasant who had left his master without any law- 
ful cause, and was not claimed by the latter within the term 
of twelve months, could not be claimed afterwards. If it were 
proved that the peasant had deserted his landlord on account 
of oppression, he was not obliged to return, but only to pay 
him a sum equal to a year’s rent, with three marks as a fine. 
The peasant could moreover leave his landlord in the three 
following cases :—I1st, when his landlord had remained more 
than a year under the ban of excommunication; 2nd, when 
he had violated the peasant’s wife or daughter; and 3rd, 
when the peasant was taken in execution for his debts. The 
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peasants were never to be prosecuted or rendered in any 
manner answerable for the crimes of their landlords. When 
a peasant died without children, his property was not to be 
inherited by his landlord, but, after the payment of a mark 
and a half for the chalice of the parish church, by his nearest 
relatives. When a peasant received an injury from anybody 
but his master, the master was obliged to sue for damages. 
The murder of a peasant was fined with ten marks, of which 
six belonged to his wife and children and four to his master. 
These enactments prove, that although the Polish peasant 
was not at this time a mere serf attached to the soil, yet he 
was very far removed from the situation of a freeman, and the 
advice which is said to have been given by Casimir* proves 
that this monarch despaired of the efficiency of his laws to re- 
press the growing oppression of the nobles. 

Casimir the Third also rendered a great service to Poland 
by raising the condition of the towns, of which he fortified 
and embellished a great number. Great advantages were 
conferred by him on Leopol, the capital of the newly ac- 
quired Russian provinces, which he placed under the mu- 
nicipal law of Magdeburg, by which the towns of Poland 
were governed. To the population of this city, composed 
of different nations, professing various creeds, he granted 
complete religious toleration. He also conferred another be- 
nefit on the Polish towns by abolishing the appeals to Mag- 
deburg, which had hitherto been made from the decision of 
the municipal tribunals, and by establishing a court of ap- 
peal in Cracow, composed of a magistrate and seven burghers 
from the neighbouring towns. Their decisions, however, were 
not final, but might be revised by the king. 

During the reign of Casimir commerce received a great 
impulse from the acquisition of the Russian provinces, the 
capital of which, Leopol, carried on an extensive trade with 
Moldavia and Wallachia, as well as with Constantinople, where 
the Eastern empire still lingered. The Turks, who had esta- 
blished their capital at Adrianople, and the Genoese, who pos- 


* When the peasants complained to Casimir of the oppression of their landlords, 
he answered: “ Purchase a steel and find a flint, and you will easily obtain justice.” 
This answer, related by the chronicles, is preserved as a tradition amongst the 
peasants of Cracow, among whom the crime of arson is very frequent, 
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sessed at this time Caffa and other places in the Crimea, had 
a considerable intercourse with the countries situated to the 
-north of the Black Sea, and their merchants visited Leopol 
and other parts of Poland. There was also a very flourishing 
trade with Hungary, which exported its wines and other pro- 
ducts, but particularly copper, not only to Poland but through 
that country down the Vistula to Dantzic and other sea-ports 
in the possession of the German order, The commerce with 
Germany and other western countries was chiefly carried on 
by the town of Breslau, which continued for a long time to 
be the emporium of a great trade between the west and the 
east of Europe. Great quantities of corn and other raw pro- 
duce were also exported by Dantzic to England, the low coun- 
tries and France. 

Intimately connected with the towns and commerce of Po- 
land are the Jews, whose population increased in that coun- 
try far beyond other lands. They were greatly favoured by 
Casimir the Third, who conferred valuable privileges upon 
them, which many ascribed to the influence of the beautiful 
Esther, his Jewish paramour *. 

The Jews arrived in Poland at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, seeking shelter from the crusaders, who on reaching 
Palestine pillaged the former inhabitants of the country, 
which they were sworn to deliver from the infidels. They are 
mentioned under the reign of Vladislav Herman in 1080— 
1102, and they seem to have enjoyed under that reign con- 
siderable privileges, as Vladislav’s queen, the pious Judith, 
redeemed many Christians, who in consequence of their in- 
solvency were reduced to bondage by their Jewish creditors. 
They were much patronised by Miechislav the Old, whose 
exactions rendered him odious to his Christian subjects and 
caused his expulsion from the throne. 

The privileges granted to them by Boleslav of Kalish in 
1264, and confirmed by Casimir the Third in 1334, were also 
very great, and manifest a spirit of toleration uncommon in 
those ages. They contain the following provisions :— 

1. A Christian could not give evidence against a Jew, when 





* “Td quoque abominabile et exsecrandum est, quod filias ex eadem Judea 
Hester in ritum Judaicum transferri asseritur permisisse.”—Dlugosz, lib. ix. pag. 
1110, edition of Leipsic. 
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there was not a Jewish witness. 2. When a Christian sued a 
Jew for a pawn, and the Jew denied having received it, he 
might clear himself from the charge by an oath. He had also 
the right to prove by his oath the amount of the loan. 3. If 
a Jew charged a Christian with debt without any proof, the 
Christian could only clear himself from the charge by an oath. 
4. The Jew could receive in pawn every kind of moveable 
property excepting vessels and ornaments of the church, and 
habiliments stained with blood. 5. The Jew might swear that 
he was ignorant of the goods pawned to him being stolen, 
and the Christian was in that case obliged to pay their value 
with the interest. 6. When a Jew lost the goods pawned by 
a Christian with some of his own property, and would swear 
to the fact, he was released from the obligation of restoring 
them, 7. In questions between themselves the Jews were not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the municipal tribunals, but 
to that of the Palatine and of the king. 8. Wounds inflicted 
by a Christian on a Jew were punished by a fine paid to 
the king and by compensation to the injured person ; but 
murder was punishable by a just penalty (digno judicio says 
the law) and the confiscation of the murderer’s property. 
For blows without effusion of blood, a fine was paid to the 
Palatine and a compensation to the Jew. 9. The Jews paid 
no higher tolls and customs than the Christian inhabitants of 
the place where they resided. 10. The dead bodies of Jews 
could be transported from one place to another without the 
payment of any tolls, and if the officers of the public reve- 
nue exacted any payment on that account, they were subject 
to the penalty which was inflicted for robbery. 11. The 
desecration of Jewish burial-grounds was punishable by se- 
vere penalties and by confiscation of property. 12. The de- 
secration of a synagogue by a Christian was visited by a fine 
of two stones of pepper, payable to the Palatine. 13. The 
judge of the Jews was not to take cognizance of any cause 
without a previous complaint. 14. When a person redeemed 
his pawned property from a Jew, but without paying the 
interest due, he was obliged to pay interest upon that inter- 
est. 15. Nobody had a right to live at free quarters in the 
house of a Jew. 16. The Jews could not receive immove- 
able property in pawn, or even title-deeds of such property, 
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under penalty of forfeiting the money advanced. 17. The 
kidnapping of a Jewish child was punished as a theft. 18. 
When the Christian did not redeem within the space of one 
year and one day the goods pawned to a Jew, they became 
the property of the latter. 19. The Jews could not be sum- 
moned before a judge on a sabbath-day. 20. The forcible re- 
taining of pawned property from a Jew was punishable as a 
robbery. 21. All misdemeanours committed by Jews were 
tried in their own synagogue, and the king and the Palatine 
could alone summon them before any other tribunal. 22. It 
was declared that the accusation against the Jews of desiring 
on certain occasions to shed Christian blood was a false- 
hood, and when a Jew was accused of kidnapping a Christian 
child, he could be punished only when convicted upon the 
evidence of three Christian and three Jewish witnesses, and 
if the evidence failed, his accuser was liable to the same 
penalty which would have been inflicted upon him in case of 
conviction*, 23. The loan made by a Jew was to be repaid 
in the same specie, gold or silver, in which it was received. 
24. Horses could be pawned to them only in the day-time, 
and if the Jew received a stolen horse, he was freed from re- 
sponsibility by swearing that he had received it in the day- 
time and did not know that it was stolen. 25. No Jew could 
be arrested on a charge of coining without the assistance of a 
magistrate, or at least of a respectable burgher. 26. If a Jew, 
being ill-treated at night, called for help, Christians were ob- 
liged to assist him under certain penalties. 27. A perfect 
freedom of commerce was granted them. 

These laws may perhaps appear too favourable to a people 
who, it is evident from the laws themselves, were deeply en- 
gaged in usury; but such peculiar privileges were probably 
necessary to protect an oppressed class in those dark ages, 
when many thought it a meritorious act to persecute and ca- 
lumniate a Jew. It is impossible to withhold a deserved en- 
comium on the humane character of the nation, which gave 
shelter and granted so much freedom to a race at a time when 


* The law says: “ Juxta constitutiones Pape in nomine nostri patris sancti di- 
strictius prohibemus, ne de cxtero Judzi singuli in nostro dominio constituti de- 
beant culpari, quod humano utantur sanguine, cum juxta preceptum legis ab omni 
prorsus sanguine se Judzi contineant universi.” 
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it was persecuted over all Europe, with the exception only of 
the capital of western Christianity and Mahomedan Spain. 
The popes always protected the Jews from the intolerance 
and oppression of the Christians. Alexander the Second en- 
deavoured to defend them against the barbarous rage of the 
crusaders. Gregory the Ninth did the same, and addressed 
Louis the Ninth of France, remonstrating against the perse- 
cution of the Jews in hiskingdom. He also issued two letters, 
addressed to all Christians, strongly reprobating those who, 
to satisfy their avarice, persecuted the Jews, under pretence 
of religion. Innocent the Fourth vindicated them, in 1297, 
against the charge of many absurd crimes, of which they were 
accused by fanaticism or avarice. In Spain, under the do- 
mination of the Moors, the Jews enjoyed a great degree of 
liberty, and this period is one of the most brilliant of Jewish 
literature. ‘The massacres of that unfortunate people in many 
towns of England, but particularly at York in the reign of 
Richard the First, as well as the extortions of King John are 
well known. They were expelled from England in 1290 by 
King Edward the First, who seized all their property, allow- 
ing them only as much as was necessary to defray their 
journey into other countries, but the inhabitants of the Cinque 
ports robbed a great number of the pittance which was left 
them by the king, and drowned many hundreds in the sea. 
In France they suffered repeated persecutions. They were 
expelled from that country by Philip Augustus, and recalled 
again by the same monarch. They were again driven into 
exile by Louis the Ninth, and were recalled by Philip the 
Bold. They were again banished by Philip the Fair, and were 
recalled by Louis the Tenth. Philip the Tall also expelled 
them, and they were recalled by John the Second. They 
were finally expelled under Charles the Sixth in 1394, From 
Spain they were expelled by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. 
The Polish church received during this period a consider- 
able extension, by the foundation, in 1375, of the archbishopric 
of Halich and the bishoprics of Luck, Przemysl and Chelm, 
in the newly acquired Russian provinces. The bishopric of 
Breslau, notwithstanding the political separation of Silesia 
from Poland, still remained under the spiritual jurisdiction of 


the Archbishop of Gniesno, and the Emperor Charles the 
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Fourth, king of Bohemia, promised, by a solemn declaration 
in 1360, not to take any steps to withdraw the above-men- 
tioned bishopric from its allegiance to the Polish metropolitan. 
He conferred, however, that see in 1376, which had always 
previously been occupied by Poles, on a native of Bohemia. 
The condition of the clergy during this period was prosperous, 
and they increased in wealth. A violent quarrel took place 
between the clergy and the nobles in 1359. The nobles com- 
plained of the oppression of the clergy in exacting tithes, and 
of the abuse of the power of excommunication by the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals, whilst the clergy charged the nobles with 
usurping the church revenues. Casimir succeeded in settling 
these differences by conciliatory means, but they were renewed 
during the anarchical state of the country under his successor 
Louis of Hungary. The sect of the Flagellants which dis- 
turbed all the countries subject to the western church, with 
the exception of England, also visited Poland at this time. 
These fanatics arrived from Hungary and perambulated 
the country in large crowds, singing hymns and inflicting 
severe flagellations upon themselves. It was soon, however, 
discovered that this exaggerated devotion was a mask for a 
great deal of profligacy, and the Polish bishops, at a synod 
convoked at Kalish in 1350, adopted efficient means for ex- 
pelling them from the country. 

The acquisition of the principality of Halich introduced the 
eastern church, with its hierarchy, into the kingdom of Poland. 
We took the opportunity of mentioning, in our observations 
on the state of the church in Poland during the preceding pe- 
riod, the liberal spirit evinced by the Polish rulers towards 
the eastern church. The tolerant Casimir extended, without 
hesitation, this religious liberty to his new subjects of Halich, 
and granted the same freedom of conscience to the Armenians 
by whom Leopol and other towns of the new acquisition were 
inhabited. 

In our October Number we shall resume these remarks, 
and direct the attention of our readers to that period of Polish 
history which is included between the year 1382 and the first 
dismemberment ; a period during which the nobles gained so 
fatal a preponderance over the crown, and the election of the 
monarch became a confirmed practice. In asubsequent Num- 
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ber we shall also offer some observations on the constitutions 
of the 3rd of May, 1791, of 1807 and 1815 ; and without pre- 
suming to dictate to the Poles now in exile, we shall not hesi- 
tate, as Englishmen—unshaken in the belief that “ Poland is 
not lost,”—to express our unreserved opinion on the course of 
policy necessary to sustain the moral power of the emigration, 
and to establish and consolidate an organization of means 
and resources, by which we hope success may be given to 
active operations when the time for action arrives. 


Artic.e VIII. 


1. Statistik des Ocestreichischen Kaiserstaates. Von Jon. 
Sprincer, Doctor der Rechte, &c. 
2. Unpublished Statistical Documents. 


An unfortunate increase of interest attaches to the numerical 
strength and efficiency of the German armies, since France has 
unhappily become an object of suspicion beyond the Rhine. If 
no other advantage result from the revolutionary movement 
which in 1841 threatened the whole of Europe with the con- 
vulsion of war, the German population at least have been made 
to feel the utility of the laws by which the present system of 
national defence is organized. Under the influence of this 
feeling, since 1842, large sums have been voted for the com- 
pletion of the numbers and equipments of the troops in all the 
states possessing representative assemblies ; and the additional 
charge which the armaments of 1831 and 1835 cost Austria, 
lead us naturally to suppose that, on the recent emergency, 
no inconsiderable outlay was incurred by that empire. The 
Austrian army, ready to take the field in 1842, we have already 
described to have been both more numerous and better ap- 
pointed than any which the history of Europe records as fitted 
out by any single state. 

No one who reflects upon the immense change in society and 
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in the science of government, which has thus infused vigour 
into nations that but few decades past were unable to bring 
an armed force of any importance into the field, without the 
aid of foreign subsidies, can avoid feeling that a great moral 
development has taken place in central Europe. The middle 
and iower classes are those now appealed to when the national 
cause is to be defended; and the organization of the French 
republic, which was inherited by the empire, and which drew 
every man into the ranks, by conferring upon him rights which 
were worth defending, has been emulated by the monarchical 
governments of Germany with happy success. It would be 
foreign to our purpose here to enter minutely into what the 
lower classes consider to be national benefits. Security of 
property is the main object which individuals in all nations 
keep in view. This is insured to the peasant as to the noble 
in Austria, by an easy and speedy administration of civil jus- 
tice against internal enemies to peace and order. The military 
organization has, on the occasion mentioned, proved effective 
in compressing the lust of rapine and of violence in foreign 
rivals, Nor is the debt which the other powers of Europe 
owe to the German governments a slight one; for it was their 
attitude upon the Rhine which in 1842 secured the endangered 
peace of the world. 

In addition to the general statement of the cost of the army 
which we gave in our last, our table No. I., in the Appendix 
to this Number, will throw great light upon the care taken by 
the government to avail itself of the advantages which the 
various parts of the empire present for the economical support 
of men and horses. 

There is necessarily a difference in the organization of an 
armed force adopted by a country in which, owing to an ex- 
tensive trade, money abounds, from that to which a country 
must resort in which money is scarce, because trade is limited. 
In the former case, the value of a man’s time and exertions 
being at a high rate, the government is obliged to seek such 
subjects as are willing to serve on reasonable terms. It pur- 
chases them (if we may use the expression) out and out; and 
claims then the full right of disposing of them at pleasure, 
without however venturing to introduce any change in the 
rate of payment on account of the cheapness of any particular 
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garrison. The better part of the population the government 
in such cases cannot place under arms, for the simple reason 
that a selection would be most expensive, while the class 
resorted to, in all probability, would be in no way more 
effective than those from which we recruit our regiments in 
England. In countries where industry both offers a moderate 
return for a man’s time, and the government does not com- 
mand sufficient resources to be able to make a contract of this 
expensive kind, it demands a sacrifice from the citizen for the 
general good, and the remuneration offered is reduced to the 
lowest scale which will afford a subsistence. The power which 
a government possesses of arming the population is thus great 
or small in proportion to the remuneration which industry 
affords; but it will generally be found that the smaller force 
at the disposal of the richer government can be brought into 
a higher state of efficiency than the larger army over which 
the poorer government has less command. 

Russia commands a greater numerical force than Prussia 
or Austria; but the main body of the Russian army is indis- 
putably in a less efficient condition, and more imperfectly 
supplied with the matériel of war than the German troops. 
England, in the same manner, during the last war was able 
to oppose small bodies of troops in a highly efficient state to 
large armies in less effective condition. 

In the military organization of the empire, after the peace, 
the Austrian government adopted a different course from the 
Prussian ; the different political position of the states forming 
the empire precluded uniformity, and the crown treated each 
of the provincial divisions in a different manner. In this way 
Austria was both able to raise a greater numerical force and 
to allot a longer time for the drill of such regiments as re- 
quired it most, than was adopted in Prussia. The male 
population is, as in Prussia, noted down, but the obliga- 
tion to serve is by no means general in any province. The 
noblesse, civil officers of the state, advocates and doctors of laws 
and of medicine, as well as only sons of families, are exempt. 
The system of furnishing substitutes is likewise adopted, but 
the period of enlistment for these, and of service for the 
conscripts chosen from among the people by the provincial 
authorities, is fourteen years for the German and Slavonian, 
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but eight years for the Italian provinces. The main object 
kept in view is thus to form an efficient force, for which pur- 
pose a lengthened period of service is desirable, and the hard- 
ships attending such an obligation are lightened, as far as 
possible, by allowing the various classes to arrange amongst 
themselves who shall obey the summons to arms with the least 
inconvenience. 

The period of service has thus hitherto been nearly three 
times as long as that usual in Prussia, for the northern pro- 
vinces. In the institution of the militia (Landwehr) there is 
also a considerable difference. The Prussian recruit, after 
serving for three years, passes into the militia regiment of his 
district. He pursues his peaceful avocations at home under 
the obligation to attend the drill of his corps during some 
weeks in the spring, and perhaps in the autumn. The 
Austrian militia also comprises such soldiers as have served 
fourteen years, but likewise a number of those on whom the 
obligation of service in the line did not fall. The Landwehr 
in Prussia really forms the military force of the nation, and 
the annual levies only prepare recruits to fill its ranks. In 
Austria the Landwehr is supplementary to the standing army, 
of which each regiment counts two battalions at home, which 
can be called on emergencies to join it; but which contain 
either men who have served, but who have passed their prime 
of life, or such as have had but little military practice. Hun- 
gary furnishes between 20,000 and 30,000 men, who form 
thirteen regiments without “ Landwehr” battalions. 

Besides this peculiarity in the formation of the infantry, the 
Austrian army has other characteristic distinctions. As in 
the civil administration of the government, so in the army, 
the distinguishing national feeling and points of excellence of 
the different provinces are preserved and turned to account. 
Thus Tyrol furnishes sharpshooters, and a regiment 4000 men 
strong is supplied from that province. The Polish districts 
supply lancers ; Hungary sends twelve regiments of hussars ; 
the navy is almost exclusively manned from the inhabitants of 
the Venetian and Illyrian coasts. 

This last-mentioned peculiarity is favoured by the custom, 
which is general in the Austrian army, of raising the regi- 
ments by districts ; a plan which, where so great a difference 
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of language prevails, as exists between Poles, Bohemians, 
Hungarians, Germans and Italians, is perhaps indispensable ; 
but at the same time favours a certain esprit de corps, which 
is serviceable. The regiments, however, do not lie in the 
districts where they are raised, which is the case with the Prus- 
sian “ Landwehr,” and which forms the great recommendation 
of that description of armament. Political difficulties have, 
since the peace, obliged the Austrian government to change 
the regiments and place them usually in provinces as distant 
as possible from their homes. It may, however, be regarded 
as a sign of the gradual diminution of these difficulties, that 
a new system, by which the period of service is to be reduced 
to eight years, is about to be introduced into the Austrian 
army. That a shorter period would scarcely suffice to keep 
the men in a state of constant fitness to take the field may 
be inferred from the peculiar composition of the Austrian 
army, which has been described, and in which the prevalence 
of so many different languages as we have enumerated forms 
by no means the least difficulty that presents itself. The 
word of command is given in all corps in German, but the 
utility of che fugleman as interpreter is confessed in Austria, 
where this addition to the drill system is still retained. When 
the period of service is shortened, it is probable that the dis- 
missed soldiers will be enrolled in the “ Landwehr” for a longer 
period than is now the case, and this part of the army will 
then approach in efficiency to the Landwehr of Prussia. 

It must strike the impartial observer as an evident fact, 
that the Austrian government in these military arrangements 
has kept steadily in view the possibility of the obligation 
devolving once more upon the empire to preserve the balance 
of power in central Europe, and that its rulers are deter- 
mined not to be taken by surprise in such an emergency. In 
pursuance of this policy, Austria has shunned no outlay to 
place its disposable force upon a footing equal to the danger 
with which the peace of Europe has on several occasions since 
1815 been threatened. Our table No. I. in the Appendix 
shows the numerical strength of the army in 1830, when it 
was still upon the peace establishment. The disposable troops 
amounted then to 408,575, of whom, however, more than 
100,000 were absent on furlough. If this appeared to many 
VOL. XV.—N®, XXX. 2N 
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politicians at the time a larger force than times of peace re- 
quired, the events of that year fully justified the precautions 
of the Viennese cabinet. 

A very interesting point of comparison is offered by Table 
II., which shows the force on foot in 1831, and at the same 
time exemplifies the exertions made in Austria to prepare for 
the chance of hostile movements on the part of France, and 
for the emergencies which the revolution in Poland threatened 
to bring about. According to this table, the Austrian army 
had in 1831 a disposable force of 530,200 men with 81,694 
horses. The military reader will be able to trace in the par- 
ticular augmentations that took place the manner in which 
the Austrian military system works, and which enabled the 
government to call out so formidable a body of troops in so 
short a period. The table shows the state of the army on the 
31st October 1831, when the prospect of peace had become 
more encouraging and a large portion of the army was sent 
on furlough. Nearly 100,000 men were added to the infantry 
by completing the battalions of the line and calling out the 
first battalion of the “Landwehr.” The regiments of the 
colonists in the Military Frontier were augmented by 20,000 
men. The cavalry was raised from 54,612 men with 42,015 
horses to 70,753 men with 43,613 horses; the train, which 
includes the teams for the artillery, was augmented from 13,534 
men with 3524 horses to 33,808 with 35,575 horses, which 
indicated a large park of field artillery in readiness. The 
military budget for 1831, which is given in Table IV., affords 
some idea of the expense to which Austria was put by this 
armament. The cost of the army in 1830 amounted but to 
forty-six millions of florins. In 1831 it was nearly double 
that sum, the extraordinary outlay having been chiefly caused 
by the purchase of horses and by the calling out and arming 
the additional body in the Military Frontier. It is no small 
proof of good financial management, that the government was 
able to effect so much without making any addition to the 
public burthens. 

Table III. shows the effective force of the army in 1835, 
after the alarm of war had passed away and no cause of ap- 
prehension remained, excepting the echo that the French 
revolution of 1830 threatened to awaken in Italy. Austria 
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could not allow the peace of Italy to be disturbed, and inter- 
fered to save two of the worst sovereigns of Europe, the 
Pope and the Duke of Modena, in the manner in which she 
had previously intervened to save the reigning family at 
Naples. The numerical force we see stated at about 500,000 
men with 63,728 horses; but of this number 123,475 men 
were absent on furlough. The effective force continued upon 
nearly the same footing until the last revolutionary movement 
on the part of France, under the ministry of M. Thiers, obliged 
Austria and the Germanic confederation once more seriously 
to provide for the event of an attack upon the liberties of 
Europe by the French. We have elsewhere stated, that the 
force organized by Austria on that occasion probably exceeded 
any army that modern history records as being brought into 
the field by any single power. There can be little doubt, that 
with the cooperation of Prussia and the other German states, 
the force that would have been opposed to the French upon 
the’ Rhine in 1842 would have amply sufficed to roll the tide 
of war once more back to the gates of Paris. Indeed a con- 
sciousness of the formidable nature of a German invasion lies 
at the bottom of the desire so generally manifested for the 
fortification of the French capital. 

The power described in these tables is correctly stated to 
be disposable, because, independently of the troops mentioned 
in them, a considerable force remains to relieve the regular 
army in garrison and other home duty. Every large city has 
its national guard. The second battalion of the “ Landwehr” 
makes a formidable muster, and a considerable augmentation 
of the garrison battalions is easily effected. This formidable 
military position occupied by Austria, and supported by the 
political ascendency which the Vienna cabinet justly exercises 
over many neighbouring courts, is perhaps at this moment 
the strongest guarantee for the peace of the civilized world. 

Table V. shows the sum drawn for pay and allowances, and 
the cost of equipment of a private soldier in each corps of the 
service. The pay is analysed into its component parts, each 
of which is separately stated,—an arrangement which facili- 
tates an insight into the practice adopted by the war-office of 
suiting many of the allowances to the market prices, and other 
peculiarities of the different provinces or garrisons in which 
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the regiments are cantoned. That there is good reason for 
paying attention to these local differences, is proved by the 
very various prices of provisions of all kinds in different parts 
of the empire, shown in our Table IX. of Number XXVII. 
Thus in Galicia, where the price of corn is usually but one 
half or even one-third of the value it bears in neighbouring 
provinces, and where other provisions are proportionately 
cheap, a deduction of 9 florins 7 kreutzers annually is made 
from the pay of grenadiers, and of 6 florins 5 kreutzers from 
the pay of private soldiers. The soldiers quartered in Hun- 
gary upon the peasants receive no allowance for beds, candles 
or fire, as the Hungarians are bound to provide for the can- 
toning and lodging of a certain number of men agreed to by 
the Diet. 

In Italy, where provisions are dearest, a considerable addi- 
tion is made to the allowance for meat. In some garrisons 
an addition is made for vegetables, and in general, if prices 
are unusually high, allowances are granted. In the Table 
VI., showing the sums distributed in this manner in 1835, 
an addition is made for Galicia on account of some temporary 
rise of prices. The extra allowance for meat and vegetables 
in Lombardy amounts to 19 florins 48 kreutzers for a private 
annually, and in the Venetian states and the Illyrian coast is 
proportionately high. In Vienna, Lower Austria and Illyria 
a small allowance is made under this head, but in Tyrol it is 
of importance, amounting to 11 florins 24 kreutzers yearly. 
In the table no sum is mentioned for pay to the troops of the 
Military Frontier. An allowance of 12 florins is however 
annually made to those who form the frontier guard, in addi- 
tion to which a deduction from the land-tax paid to the crown 
is made in favour of the colonists of the Banat while they are 
on service. 

The troops of these military colonies, when they leave their 
homes, are equipped and paid like the regiments of the line. 
Tables V. and VI. give only the pay and allowances drawn 
annually by the men, or the cost of their outfit reduced to 
an annual calculation. There are however extra allowances of 
a temporary nature. Such are the rations supplied under 
the name of “panatica” to the sailors on board ship, an 
extra allowance of spirits in the least healthy of the gar- 
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risons of Italy and Hungary, the allowance of powder for 
reviews, etc. 

Table IV. shows in detail the cost of the army for the year 
1831, but does not furnish a normal statement of the annual 
cost of the war department, on account of the additions made 
in many branches in that year to the usual footing. The 
entire cost in that year was 76,005,885 florins, including pen- 
sions, or nearly £16: 5s. perman. If we deduct fifteen mil- 
lions of florins for extraordinary expenses, the annual cost 
does not exceed £12 per man annually. While these tables, 
therefore, bear full evidence of a disposition on the part of 
the crown to lighten, whenever it is practicable, the fearful 
drain which so large a standing army forms upon the resources 
of the nation, they point out in forcible language the quarter 
upon which the responsibility rests for the periodical unpro- 
fitable outlays which they record. 

In countries whose chief capital consists in land, the abs- 
traction of the labourers to fill the ranks of a standing army 
is a serious evil; and this loss is the more severely felt, that 
in such countries the only mode of forming an efficient mili- 
tary force is by substituting number for individual perfection 
in training. The financial pressure too which forces a large 
body of unproductive consumers to be scattered through the 
working classes of a nation is neither favourable to its morality 
nor to its industry. When therefore the numerous diplo- 
matic congresses that of late years have undertaken the regu- 
lation of the affairs of the smaller powers shall have accom- 
plished their task, it may reasonably be hoped that attention 
will be direeted to relieving the greater states of the po- 
litical world from the periodical loss that they now undergo. 
It would surely form a subject worthy of inquiry, how Austria, 
Prussia and Great Britain may be relieved from the necessity 
of preparing in this expensive manner to meet the ebullitions 
of political disorder on the west bank of the Rhine, which now 
form the unstable thermometer by which the yearly budget 
of the most powerful states has to be measured. But not on 
this side alone has Austria a task which must demand the 
gratitude of Europe; in the East a call has arisen in tones 
that must command a hearing from a Christian court. In 
the crisis which threatens to overwhelm the fading crescent 
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of the Turkish sultans in irretrievable ruin, the legitimate 
successors of the Musselmen have been overlooked by the 
parties who aspire to divide the inheritance. The Christian 
rajahs, whom the recent reforms at Constantinople have al- 
lowed to breathe freely for a space, have given sufficient 
tokens of their existence and promising political importance 
to induce a wary statesman not to leave them entirely out of 
the calculation. And yet the protection of their interests is 
left to be openly espoused by Russia alone, whose advocacy 
is received on all sides with natural distrust. At the present 
moment the future prospects of the Servians, which have been 
seriously endangered by the late revolution, are solely studied 
by Russia, and this power has made the only protest that has 
been offered to the uncalled-for exclusion of the family of 
Obrenowicz from the princely dignity, in whose hereditary 
claim to this charge the Servians had a guarantee for respect 
to their independence. The blow that has been dealt to this 
family is avowedly only a link in the chain of political plans 
which have for their object to reinvigorate the falling power 
of the Porte, by the readoption of maxims whose main ten- 
dency is the enslaving and the destruction of the Christian 
population. Servia fought her battle single-handed against 
the Porte at a time when the government was beyond all com- 
parison more powerful than it now is. We are therefore not 
very uneasy as to the result of the contest, which must arise 
on the first direct encroachment upon the Servian privileges. 
But Servia is the key to other provinces, where far greater 
numbers—amillions of Christians—languish in a state far more 
helpless and hopeless. If Austria adhered to her disinterested 
line of policy, she would find so much confidence on the part 
of the Porte in its present isolated position, that her influ- 
ence must soon be great enough to induce the adoption of a 
sound course of policy at Constantinople. The more favour- 
able to the rise of the Christians, on the Danube and scat- 
tered through the other provinces, this course proved, the 
greater would be the benefit drawn from it by the Porte, and 
the more credit would redound to the state which recom- 
mended it. In case of need, there can be little doubt that 
the power which was so well prepared to assert its dignity 
on the Rhine and in the East would be able to keep order on 
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the Danube and in the Hellespont. We can no longer shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the Christian and not the Turkish 
population must be relied upon by all who would seek to 
uphold the power of the Sultan. To abandon the rajahs is 
the way to throw their weight into the opposite scale, in which 
it must prove destructive to those whom it alone can rescue. 
Even those who may be disposed to doubt this fact in the 
rest of the Turkish empire cannot deny its importance in the 
Danube provinces, 

The declaration of a celebrated statesman, that the ultimate 
aim of all lawgiving was to put twelve honest and able men 
into a jury-box, echoes indeed the feelings and wishes of 
the mass of the people in every age and country, but clothes 
them in a dress peculiarly English. The people in England 
has grown up from remote antiquity under the influence of 
the national institutions which secured the interference of 
laymen in the proceedings of the courts of law, and yet at 
how late a period were we able to secure the well-working of 
juries! On the continent generally, the prevalence of the 
Roman law gradually excluded all those who were not law- 
yers by profession from a participation in the administration 
of justice. We have traced the changes by which many of 
the political institutions in Austria were modified by Maria 
Theresia, Joseph II. and Francis II.; changes by which the 
effects produced by the revolution in France were in great 
part anticipated in the eastern portion of the Germanic conti- 
nent. The Austrian code of civil law which had been com- 
menced under Joseph II. appeared immediately after the 
peace in 1815, and in 1817 was fully adopted as the law of 
all the provinces with the exception of Hungary. This code 
bears naturally a great resemblance in general principles to 
the Code Napoleon. In it, as in the French code, may be 
observed an endeavour to express in concise and lucid lan- 
guage the most approved views of ancient and modern law- 
yers, and the classification of cases has been praised as being 
both comprehensive and good. Those who have watched the 
progress of legal proceedings since the adoption of the Code 
Napoleon in France will not be surprised that the Austrian 
law-book, with the benefit of the experience of this celebrated 
attempt to aid its authors, is far from supplying the place of 
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a series of decisions emanating from the necessities and sanc- 
tioned by the habits and customs of a people. As a founda- 
tion, however, on which a useful concentration of public feel- 
ing can be attempted, this code is a valuable acquisition for 
Austria, and the empire enjoys in it an advantage over Prussia. 
A code of criminal law was promulgated in 1803. A com- 
mercial code, intended to bring into a like uniformity with 
the civil and criminal proceedings the various customs now 
prevalent in this branch of law in the different provinces, has 
been drawn up, but is not yet published. 

Austria possesses two other law-books, which maintain 
their place by the side of these modern compilations as me- 
morials of ages long past. The tenure of property being so 
extensively of a feudal nature, the statutes respecting fiefs 
still preserve their importance. The laws of mining and for 
miners, dating originally from Moravia, whence they seem to 
have spread over Germany, afford a curious testimony of an 
early social development in the western Slavonic nations, of 
which there remain other traces that deserve the attention of 
historians*, The laws, declaratory and restrictive, or in ex- 
tension of the codes, which appear from time to time, issued 
under the imperial sanction, are drawn up by a numerous 
body, constituting a kind of legislative assembly, the weak 
point of which is, that it includes only placemen, over whom 
the crown has unlimited influence. This body, however, and 
the government in general, have usually been more blamed for 
the tardiness with which changes have been introduced than 
for any unnecessary haste or carelessness in adopting inno- 
vations ; nor is the fairness of spirit which directs the framing 
of new laws often questioned, even by the most querulous. 
But the forms of proceeding, which throw the management, 
even of private affairs, almost entirely into the hands of paid 
official personages, who thereby exercise an unwarrantable 
influence, and the extensive powers allowed to the police be- 


* The attention of the learned world is directed to the history of Bohemia, 
which the estates of that kingdom have commissioned Professor Palaskv ef Prague 
to write. The Austrian government has in this case an opportunity of convincing 
its Slavonic subjects (who form the majority) of its desire to deal fairly by them, 
and of showing them that they have a centre of nationality a long way to the 
westward of the Dwina. Prague, Cracow, Moscow and Kiew, are the feur chief 
pivots on which the history of Slavonic Europe turns. 
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side the law, as well as the total want of publicity, which 
screens the actions of men in authority from the wholesome 
influence of public opinion, are subjects of constant and loud 
complaint. 

The state of social development of the nation, which we 
have seen exerts so much influence upon the formation of the 
army, we meet again as affecting the mode in which justice 
must be administered. In extensive tracts of country thinly 
peopled, the removal of a tribunal to a distant centre would 
be equivalent to a denial of justice, while circuit courts, simi- 
lar to those in England, would spend their whole time in 
travelling, if the duty devolved on them of going round to the 
places most convenient to suitors. For this reason, and be- 
cause the organization of society is adapted to such a means, 
the leet and manor courts (which in our island have become 
almost a shadow of a legal institution) retain their position in 
all the provinces of Austria situated to the northward of the 
Alps. These courts on the large estates of the nobles and 
gentry, and similar institutions where the dominion is in the 
hands of the crown, form stipendiary magistracies for the 
rural districts, and enjoy a summary jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. The magistracies of the towns correspond with the 
“ patrimonial courts,” as those just described are named, but 
have a more extended jurisdiction. From these courts an 
appeal lies to the police and administrative authority of the 
captain of every circle. A special functionary is appointed in 
every circle to carry on criminal proceedings. From the cir- 
cle courts an appeal lies to the nine great courts of appeal for 
cases of sufficient magnitude, and thence to the court of the 
minister of justice at Vienna, of which a branch is established 
at Verona for the Italian provinces. In the Italian provinces 
the French organization of the tribunals has been preserved. 
The “ prature ” correspond to the “ mairies ” and districts of 
the “juges du paix.” Patrimonial courts are unknown to 
the south of the Alps. The Italian provinces, with 4,716,529 
inhabitants, have 150 “ preture,” fifteen tribunals of first 
instance, and two civil courts of appeal, at Milan and Venice. 
The patrimonial courts in the northern provinces are far more 
numerous in proportion, being for— 
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Populati Patrimonial | Magistracies | Number of 
sis puttin | Paro | tga | Number 
to one Court. 
Lower Austria .. 1,409,626 703 45 1871 
Upper Austria .. 857,568 437 38 1805 | 
| aS 975,309 837 56 1092 
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; en Tribunals of first instance. 
Illyrian Coast and wane 1,240,730 | 420 | 21 | 


and Carniola ..........0+0+ 
In Tyrol the greater part of the patrimonial courts has been 
given up, and their functions transferred to the district courts 
of the crown, of which there are seventy-five, or one to 11,171 
of the population. The proportion is in Italy as one to 28,586 
inhabitants; but it must be remembered that the relative 
density of the population of Lombardy and Venice is to that 
of Tyrol nearly as four to one. 

The lords of manors are charged further with administrative 
powers. The registers kept by every district of the distribu- 
tion and tenures of land, which not only serve most usefully 
to keep titles to landed property clear, but also as a control 
for the government in the levy of the land-tax, are under 
their charge. Inheritances, sales, transfers and insolven- 
cies go through their hands in the first instance, and the tie 
between the lord and the peasant becomes one of an interest- 
ing kind where the landlord takes any pleasure in cultivating 
it. This patriarchal connexion is however now attacked 
on all sides. Philosophical statesmen of the French school 
look upon it as a relic of the bondage from which the peasant 
has with so much difficulty been emancipated. Even the 
government is supposed not to wish for too intimate a union 
between the powerful lords and their dependent peasantry ; 
at least it often seems to be thought a mode of acquiring 
favour when an official personage who has the power lends 
it to thwart any very popular career on the part of a power- 
ful noble. For the poorer landed proprietors these courts, 
so clogged with formalities and responsibility, are a matter of 
dislike ; and between such and their peasantry there can only 
arise the bickerings incident to the non-realization of ex- 
pectations that are liable to be exaggerated, or to the feeling 
of dependence where no support is demanded. The owner 
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of a dominical estate can perform the functions of judge in 
his own manor court if he have passed the regular examina- 
tions as a law licentiate; but he in that case comes into a 
somewhat disagreeable contact with the court of the captain 
of the circle, to which the next appeal lies, and where he is 
not likely to meet with scrupulous treatment. The conveni- 
ence of the landlords and the interests of suitors are therefore 
both interested in delegating the management of these magi- 
sterial functions to deputies, who must be law licentiates and 
receive the approval of the crown authorities. The payment 
which these functionaries receive is charged upon the estate, in- 
asmuch as the salary and expenses are not covered by the fees, 
which, however, are fixed at invariable rates by the crown. 

The right of administering primary justice, which in En- 
gland has become a personal attribute, conferred by the crown, 
is in these countries inherent in property, according to the 
old Germanic principle. An improvement in the treatment 
of the lower classes bringing with it additional burthens for 
the magistrate, naturally induces everywhere a disposition to 
employ salaried functionaries, on whose time and exertions the 
public have then a fuli claim. In England, where the magi- 
strate’s duties are comparatively light, so near a parallel does 
not lie between the cases as is found in Ireland, where expe- 
rience showed the necessity of an alteration similar to the 
Austrian. 

In the appeal from these primary courts lies the marked 
difference between the organization of rural justice with us and 
in Austria. Instead of a quarterly session of assembled pri- 
mary magistrates who review in a plenary assembly the acts 
of the individual members, the appeal in Austria goes to the 
imperial court of the captain of the circle, which has rather a 
rival feeling towards than a common interest with the land- 
lords. The magisterial influence of the landed proprietor is 
here reduced to a shadow as soon as it conflicts with the in- 
terests of the crown. 

In Hungary the appeal goes from the manor courts to a 
junta of three patrimonial judges, and from their decision to 
the county court, which is however composed of the united 
landed proprietors and high officers of the crown, and bears a 
greater analogy to the English system. We have elsewhere 
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assigned as the cause of the greater political influence of the 
landed proprietors in Hungary, the care which they take to 
keep the domestic government in their own hands. In the 
transition which the country is now prepared to meet, by 
which those ancient institutions, that the nobles have hitherto 
preserved as a matter of privilege, are to be extended to the 
other classes and to assume the character of legal rights, it is 
to be hoped, for the well-being of Europe, that no hasty views 
of seeming philanthropy will induce the aristocracy to sur- 
render this palladium of the liberties of the country. 

But although the German and Slavonic provinces have thus 
lost one important guarantee of the freedom of the subject, 
yet the Austrian government deserves praise for the moderate 
and equable use of the despotic power which is concentrated 
in the crown and its officers, and which impartial judges will 
unhesitatingly testify has been generally used to improve the 
condition of the lower classes, even if somewhat too much at 
the cost of the higher orders of society. The extent of this 
power, which has been the subject of such constant and often 
of slightly founded complaint, is fully exemplified by the tables 
which we annex. 

The police in Austria is not a merely preventive institution 
as in France, or one subordinate to the regular courts of jus- 
tice, to whom it surrenders the right of taking cognizance of 
crimes and misdemeanours. The Austrian police holds, in 
conjunction with both the above-named powers, the attributes 
of a court of justice. These attributes are again not separated, 
as in France, from the other functions by the institution of 
the courts of correctional police, but are exercised by the same 
functionaries, and under the same circumstances, with the 
discretionary power given for the prevention or the discovery of 
crimes ; that is to say, without an observance of certain for- 
malities which are excellently devised in Austria to control 
the courts of justice and to give some publicity to their 
proceedings. 

In order to constitute a proper criminal court in Austria, 
the assembly must consist of at least three licentiates at law 
duly called to the exercise of their profession, and of two non- 
professional assessors, who have however a voice in the deci- 
sions of such a court, and, being indispensable to the validity 
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of a sentence, may be said to represent a common jury. 
Wherever the criminal courts do not possess a sufficient num- 
ber of members to make up this number, they are only charged 
with the preliminary proceedings and the examination of wit- 
nesses. The office of deliberating and finding a verdict is in 
such cases transferred to the nearest complete court. For 
this reason 190 district courts in the province of Lower Au- 
stria, and the magistracies of the smaller towns, send their 
documents to a bench of advocates at Vienna, who find the 
verdict on the cases submitted to them. The smaller do- 
minical courts in Upper Austria must apply to the city court 
of Linz, those of the Salza circle to the city court of Salzburg. 
In the other provinces similar arrangements are made to pro- 
vide for a proper constitution of criminal courts. 

Every village has, besides, its local court, which in the 
smaller ones often coincides with the patrimonial court, but 
is mostly independent of it, which is composed of the most 
respected villagers, duly sworn under their headborough. 

The influence of the distinction made in the Austrian cri- 
minal procedure between crimes and heavy misdemeanours 
will be evident when we see that the latter class of offences 
are placed under the cognizance of the police authorities, and 
are thus abstracted from the jurisdiction of the criminal courts, 
whose constitution has a considerable leaning towards a po- 
pular institution, and possesses the elements of an excellent 
provision for the liberty of the subject. Our Table, No. XI. 
shows the classification of the offences which come under the 
cognizance of the police in this capacity. They comprise 
offences against the state, such as the organization of unlawful 
societies, tumultuary assemblies, rioting ; offences against pro- 
perty, such as small thefts, frauds, combinations of workmen, 
etc.; assaults, maiming, careless use of fire or of arms, and 
other offences against personal security ; and the cognizance 
of various breaches of public morality, such as unlawful 
gaming, bigamy, adultery, unlawful contraction of marriages, 
and inveterate drunkenness. The power of taking cognizance 
of what may be called incipient offences against society, and 
of trying criminals for such, the punishment awarded against 
which does not exceed six months’ imprisonment, would of 
itself give great power to the police ; but this influence is ex- 
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tended almost without limit by the irresponsibility of the office 
and by the power to prolong the investigatory proceedings, 
during which the accused party can be detained in prison to an 
indefinite length of time. This last power is felt by the country 
to be most oppressive, and not even counterbalanced by the 
best results of the endeavours of the authorities to punish 
crime. 

On the police authorities further devolves the power of li- 
censing particular trades, the granting permission to fo- 
reigners to trade or to settle in any part of the empire, and to 
natives to leave their places of abode or visit other provinces. 
The number of breaches of the police regulations occasioned 
by violations of these useless and oppressive restrictions, 
amounts to a mass of cases equalling the whole list of misde- 
meanours committed in countries where such methods of 
maintaining public order are unknown. The lamentable se- 
verity with which national jealousy between the provinces 
during the long reign of the late emperor caused these for- 
midable powers to be exerted by the official persons to whom 
they were entrusted, has been the cause of much bitterness of 
feeling that might have been spared, to the great advantage 
of the government in the public estimation. This rigour ex- 
plains too how much weight the amnesties granted to political 
offenders in Hungary and in Italy, on the accession of the 
present emperor, had with all classes, since they were hailed 
as tokens of the intention of government to return to the path 
of confidence and mutual respect between the people and their 
governors, which cannot fail to produce the happiest results 
for both. 

Tables VII. and VIII. give some details which enable us 
to judge of the efficiency of a police armed with such exten- 
sive powers, in the execution of what may be considered as its 
legitimate duties, the prevention and detection of crime. In 
1837 it appears that the number of crimes whose authors 
escaped detection exceeded the number of cases in which the 
criminals were discovered. ‘The list of crimes for which 
parties were brought to trial was, in that year, 14,631, and 
the number of cases in which the criminals remained unde- 
tected amounted to 14,861. This would appear to lend some 
force to the saying current in Austria, that the police are, by 
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the care taken to trace out and punish political offences, made 
to relax in their pursuit of actual criminals. Some confirma- 
tion of this result of a jealous observance of political offenders 
is found in the circumstance, that by far the greater number 
of undetected crimes occur in Italy, where, in 88 cases of 
murder, 345 cases of wounding and 135 cases of arson, with 
1036 cases of robbery accompanied by violence, it is noted 
that the perpetrators were not discovered. 

The total number of offenders brought before the criminal 
tribunals in 1837, in the twelve provinces specified in Table 
VII., is 15,809 for a population of 20,617,283, being in the 
proportion of 1 to 1300 of the population, In England and 
Wales, with a population of 15,000,000, the number of com- 
mittals for trial was, in the same year, 17,080, being as 1 in 
870. But what are called serious police offences and, as such, 
do not come under the cognizance of the criminal courts in 
Austria, amounted in the same year to 91,484, of which a large 
portion would in other countries be classed with the ordinary 
criminal cases. Such are cases of theft, or larceny and fraud, 
complicity with thieves and combinations of workmen, which 
in Austria made up a number of 34,679 cases in 1837. If 
we add these to the number of criminal cases as classified in 
Table VII., we have a total of 49,310, or one crime to 405 of 
the population. 

The crimes and misdemeanours committed by persons 
amenable to the military courts amounted, for a population of 
1,589,221 persons, to 11,361 cases, or to 1 case for 139 of the 
population ; a proportion, in considering which, of course due 
allowance must be made for the severity of military regula- 
tions. 

The tables which we here publish are, in two important 
respects, deficient: they contain neither a classification ac- 
cording to the ages nor according to the education of offenders. 
The latter classification being of high interest at the present 
moment, we are glad to be able (Table XVI.) to furnish the 
return of the attendance of children at the public schools in 
all the provinces for the year 1837, which shows the following 
results. We take from M. Springer’s work the yearly average 
of crimes for the ten years from 1822 to 1831, as a point of 
comparison, showing the increase and decrease of crime in 
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each province. The column of crimes committed includes 
those whose authors were not detected, as well as those for 
which agents were held responsible :— 
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If we arrange the provinces according to the proportion 
which the heavy crimes bear to the population, we shall find 
no correspondence with the means of education or with the 
use made of them by the people. The smallest proportionate 
number of heavy crimes is found in one of the least cultivated 
but at the same time most thinly peopled provinces, Carinthia 
and Carniola. Here, where but 3 children in 10 frequent the 
schools, the number of heavy crimes is but as 1 to 1940 of 
the population; but amongst 380 cases, 36, or nearly one- 
tenth, were of murder, 16 of wounding and 8 of arson. A 
remarkable instance of a similar kind is presented in Galicia, 
where the number of crimes is but as 1 to 1608 of the popu- 
lation, or less than the proportion of Bohemia. Amongst the 
list we find here too the heaviest crimes most prevalent. In 
2809 cases, there are 138 of murder, 122 of maiming, 94 of 
arson and 66 of violent robbery. In Upper and Lower Austria, 
the former of which with the capital has 1 crime to 465 of the 
population, the latter 1 to 697 inhabitants, we find amidst 
4059 crimes but 30 cases of murder and 38 of wounding, with 
9 of arson for the former and 12 of murder, 14 of wounding 
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and 18 of arson for the latter province. The numerical pro- 
portion is likewise more favourable for the Illyrian coast and 
for Styria than for the Archduchies; but again the propor- 
tion of deep crimes is more against Styria, where of 671 
crimes, 30 were cases of murder, 28 of wounding and 7 of 
arson, and still more against the Illyrian coast, where of 471 
crimes, 42 were murder, 21 wounding and 10 arson. The 
numerical proportion is most favourable in Moravia and Si- 
lesia next to Carinthia; of 1088 cases, which give 1 crime to 
1907 inhabitants, we find 47 cases of murder, 41 of wounding 
and 13 of arson. The proportions in Bohemia are 1 crime to 
1108 of the population, and in 3612 cases, 94 of murder, 112 
of wounding and 56 of arson. If we leave Dalmatia, as being 
exceptional, out of the calculation, the heaviest numerical 
proportion of crime is against Lombardy and Venice, being 
for Lombardy as 1 crime for 276 of the population, and for 
Venice as 1 in 457 inhabitants. We have already alluded to 
the singular excess of undetected criminals in these provinces, 
which amounts in Lombardy to three times, and for Venice to 
double the number of the detected. Of 8890 crimes, the 
agents of only 1803 were brought to trial in Lombardy, and 
in Venice the perpetrators of but 1504 out of 4550 were ar- 
raigned. The population of these two provinces equals that 
of Bohemia and that of Galicia; but this remarkable extent 
of crime in Italy is even rendered more deplorable by the 
fact that the deeper crimes are here even more prevalent 
than in the northern provinces, where offences against 
property are rarer. Of murder we find in the Italian pro- 
vinces 332 cases, of wounding no less than 762 cases and of 
arson 166. Ifthe annual average given for ten years did not 

exceed the return for 1837, we should be tempted to suspect 

that some error had crept into the account, or that peculiar 

circumstances made this year an exceptional one. It is at 

least consoling to see the considerable decrease of crime that 

our table shows, if it be difficult to explain its strange preva- 

lence, which cannot, like the excess of misdemeanours obser- 

vable too as noted against the Italian provinces in Table XI., 
be attributed to any harsher exercise of the law on the southern 
than on the northern side of the Alps. In respect to its poli- 
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tical position, Lombardy has at no time been more disadvan- 
tageously treated than Galicia. 

We should be loth to furnish an argument to those who 
hold that education tends to increase crime when our tables 
show that Lombardy and Venice in 1837 had half again as 
many schools as Bohemia, and twice and a half the number 
reported to be in Galicia, while the resident clergy in the 
Italian provinces are four times as numerous as in either of the 
two northern kingdoms. Not only is the influence of schools 
rather to be estimated by their goodness than by their num- 
ber, but full allowance must be made for the difference occa- 
sioned by increased density of population and the restlessness 
and activity rendered indispensable to provide under such a 
pressure for the first wants of life. Lombardy counted 307, 
Venice 240 inhabitants to a square mile in ] 837, while Galicia 
had but 137 and Bohemia 213 on the same space. The com- 
parison is thus still strongly in favour of Bohemia, not only 
in respect to the number of crimes committed, but on account 
of the large majority of the children frequenting school. 

Great as is the number of undetected criminals, it seems to 
be diminishing if we compare it with the average of ten years 
from 1822 to 1831, during which period but 13,025 criminals 
were annually brought to trial, although the number of crimes 
equalled that in 1837, when 15,809 were tried. This differ- 
ence accounts for the increased number sentenced to impri- 
sonment in 1837, when the condemned, compared with the 
average of the ten years, were— 
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| | Condemned to Prison. Death. 
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} " | | Acquit-| Not | Died in 
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| 9309/ 155 | 0| 10 | 1 | 730| 4504| 133 | 280 


Average of | | yzo- | 
“To years. }| 7585 | 184/10 15 | 9 | 1156 8759 | 100 | 904 





We annex in Table XIII. the return of condemnations and 
acquittals for the above-named ten years in extenso from M. 
Springer’s work, where it will be seen that the Italian pro- 
vinces are even in this respect more strangely situated than 
the other provinces, inasmuch as out of 13,911 tried within 
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that period, no less than 12,958 were dismissed for want of 
sufficient proof,—a fact, amidst so great a mass of crime as 
has been stated, of a startling character. 

The number of prisoners who die annually before the pro- 
ceedings instituted against them are closed is a most melan- 
choly feature in this table. 

A consideration of these statements will serve to justify the 
remark that we made elsewhere respecting the various work- 
ing of the present system of government in Austria according 
to the degrees of improvement to which the different provinces 
have attained. In Italy it is obvious that the system does not 
work well, otherwise a people so industrious and so ingenious 
in turning the means placed at their disposal for increasing 
their wealth to the best account, would surely not be backward 
in devising remedies to ameliorate the moral condition of the 
country. It isa most salutary step on the part of the govern- 
ment thus to hold up to them the picture of their social state ; 
but it is not for us to judge how far the excuse of the Italians 
is founded, that if they were left more to themselves and were 
less hampered by excessive restrictions framed after a foreign 
model, they would do Letter. 

A marked contrast is presented by the activity of the police 
regarding offences which come under the cognizance of their 
own tribunal, when compared with the fearful remissness 
which seems to prevail in the pursuit of criminals. Table XI. 
shows the enormous number of 91,484 serious misdemeanours 
as committed in the year 1837 by a population of 20,617,000, 
which gives a proportion of 1 in 421 for ten provinces of the 
empire, and of 1 in 50 for Lombardy and Venice. If we con- 
sider that of the offences enumerated in this table two-thirds 
would with us form the subject of a criminal indictment, it 
must evidently be proving too much to lay such a burthen 
upon the shoulders of the Italians as the sum of crimes and 
misdemeanours amounts to. From this circumstance, which 
tallies so ill with the flourishing state of the province in other 
respects, as well as from the number of criminal cases an- 
nually dismissed as “non proven,” we are tempted to believe 
that immense room is open for improvement in the organiza- 
tion and working of the domestic government of these fine 
provinces. 
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A most interesting proof, that a people allowed to consult 
their own interests, if not goaded by tyranny or rendered 
suspicious by deception, will not be slow to take steps in 
order to ameliorate the state of the national morals, is at this 
moment afforded by Hungary. We have no tables to adduce 
of the state of crime in that country, and they would proba- 
bly, if drawn up, afford no cheering view of the state of man- 
ners or of morals. We have however described the country 
as being for a wearisome period solely occupied with the task 












































of preserving the national institutions against the attacks of 
the court at Vienna and of the party devoted to it at home. 
No sooner had the first acts of the present reign given a 
seeming guarantee that the national feelings and habits would 
be respected, than projects of reform without number started 
up, and the only difficulty which the more experienced mem- 
bers of the Diet had to encounter was in checking the ardour 
which the higher classes evinced to throw away all the di- 
stinctions that so long had separated them from their fellow- 
citizens, and which in times of difficulty had alone preserved 
the palladium of freedom for all. The Diet of 1836 organized 
the administration of primary justice, and feeling itself able 
to confer the boon of freedom as more than a name upon the 
peasant and the citizen, i¢ did confer it. The peasant can 
now hold lands in his own name, and enter into contracts 
with his lord, without fearing the intervention of a third 
party prepared to swallow up the profits of both. The 
citizen, who formerly only sued in a court of law in the name 
of his corporation, can now enter a suit in his own name. 
The nobles have declared their property open to executions 
for debt under the sanction of laws which they expect to see 
respected. The coming diet will (if no ill-judged interference 
occur to mar the intention), in all probability, see them sub- 
mit to taxation, which has hitherto fallen altogether upon the 
peasants. Criminal and civil courts will unquestionably soon | 
be organized in Hungary on a footing resembling those of the 
other provinces, and this will be done the sooner the more 
ready the crown shows itself to abandon the interference with 
the private rights of persons and property which it claims in 
the other parts of the empire. That the Italian provinces 
would be equally alert in devising means of internal amelio- 
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ration, which would both increase the dignity of the crown at 
home and add greatly to its power abroad, if allowed the same 
chances of which the Hungarians are making such good use, 
it would be most unfair to doubt. 

Were the Austrians themselves, by a modification of some 
harsh parts of the system, induced to do justice to the means 
their penal code offers for securing life and property, we do 
not doubt that other nations would be inclined to study the 
remarkable classification of misdemeanours adopted, which 
our table No. XI., perhaps for the first time, prints in a 
foreign language. Many of the headings there specified for 
offences will appear strange and perhaps even ludicrous to 
such as are bigoted to the particular arrangements to which 
they have been accustomed in their own countries, and be- 
yond which they have had little opportunity of looking; but 
we would ask, what is there unreasonable in imposing a pe- 
nalty upon a careless use of fire-arms by which a casual pas- 
senger is injured? If a person be killed in that way in 
England, the coroner’s jury usually imposes a summary fine 
on the offending party. In Austria the police does not wait 
until a man is killed, but levies a fine where damage is done, 
and often without it; not in proportion to the injury, but to 
the degree of neglect or carelessness manifested, and that in a 
manner which saves the complainant the expense of an action 
at law. Again, the desertion of poor or sick persons by re- 
lations who are able to support them, the presumption of un- 
qualified persons in undertaking the treatment of the sick, as 
well as the errors of druggists from which so many lamentable 
accidents have occurred, are fair opportunities for an inter- 
ference of the constituted authorities. The rubric of persons 
punished for abuse of official authority is a necessary one in 
a country where the class of official persons is so numerous, 
and where the public is so dependent upon the way in which 
they do their duty. 

On this last point it will occur to our readers unquestion- 
ably that the powerful engine of public opinion, if allowed to 
control the acts of persons in office by means of a free press, 
would prove far more effectual than the severest punishment 
of those who happen to be detected and prosecuted, in keep- 
ing the functionaries of the public service to their duty. 
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From the small number of transgressions against the censor- 
ship and the right to print and to publish, an estimate may 
be formed of the strictness of the preventive measures adopted 
to control authors, in confirmation of which it is only neces- 
sary to observe, that the very few extra-official papers which 
are allowed to be published within the empire are prohibited 
from inserting political news which has not previously ap- 
peared in one of the official gazettes. The discussion of all 
measures of the government, or of the conduct of persons in 
its employ, is strictly prohibited ; and thus a mass of 100,000 
civilians and of 50,000 persons holding military charges have 
no other responsibility than they meet with in the opinions 
of chiefs often distant from them some hundreds of miles. 

. How little the Austrian government has reason to fear the 
working of a free press must be apparent from the tables 
which we have published, and which, as we remarked on a 
former occasion, not being prepared for the purpose of publi- 
cation, represent things rather as they are than as they might 
be. It would however be difficult for any state in Europe to 
furnish a picture of the care bestowed by government on 
every branch of administration that would reflect more credit 
on the managers than that which these tables display. Surely 
where the care of the government is so praiseworthy and so 
efficacious on a large scale, the right of preferring complaint 
publicly against single abuses of authority, or of pointing out 
a different side of a projected measure from that contemplated 
by the ministers of the crown, would do but little mischief, 
even if it were often used to promulgate fantastical or erro- 
neous notions. At the present day, governments, like indivi- 
duals, may as well attempt to withdraw from the conflict of 
opinions in public discussion, as in warlike times from a trial 
of strength or of courage in the field. It may do well for 
philosophers to content themselves with the consciousness of 
the moral courage which they display in declining to take the 
field when attacked ; but the public does not consist of phi- 
losophers, and its opinion is not to be altogether disregarded 
on that account. In the opinion of the public, whoever re- 
fuses to accept an open challenge will not escape obloquy, 
though he prove never so clearly that he has right on his side 
to the few who take the trouble to seek a special explanation. 
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The Russian government, which has not been remiss in 
circumscribing the field of individual exertion in literature, 
has long since acknowledged the responsibility that falls upon 
a government which prohibits all discussion of public affairs, 
at least to give some information respecting its proceedings. 
Accordingly a monthly bulletin is published by each of the 
ministers of state at St. Petersburg, containing in a small oc- 
tavo volume essays on subjects connected with the particular 
branch of government and periodical statistical tables. Al- 
though a critic must be cautious in attaching too much im- 
portance to one-sided statements which are not allowed to be 
questioned by the parties best informed on the subject, yet 
these coramunications occasionally bear strong internal evi- 
dence of their truth. This review has already drawn the 
attention of English readers to these official publications *, and 
from some recent steps taken by the Russian government, we 
are pleased to think that these attempts to point out where 
the interests of two powerful states coincide have not been 
without their effect. Austria has only within this year pub- 
lished even the returns of the population and of trade in an 
official shape. 

A very striking instance of the extent to which timidity or 
indifference in publishing is carried by the Austrian govern- 
ment is afforded by Tables XIV. XV. XVI. In M. Sprin- 
ger’s work, from which we have extracted some highly inter- 
esting notices respecting the administration of justice, not a 
word is said respecting the state and management of the 
prisons. This omission is the more remarkable, that it is 
notorious that the Austrian government has been subjected 
to more obloquy on the subject of its prisons and the mode 
of treating prisoners than on any other. We give in these 
tables the returns for the year 1837 of four descriptions of 
prisons, which will satisfy our readers that this branch of the 
public administration enjoys as much care as any other, and 
that the arrangements in the criminal prisons were many 
years ago upon a good footing. From these returns, which 
show a total number of 35,378 prisoners as having been con- 


* Article I. of our No, XX. contains the official tables illustrating the trade car- 
ried on by Russia at every point of its frontier through which the communication 
with Asia is kept up. 
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fined in the three kinds of houses destined for civilians in the 
course of the year, and a remainder of 11,701 prisoners de- 
tained in them at the close of 1837, no extraordinary accu- 
mulation of prisoners is observable. The greater proportion 
of these too are found in the houses where labour, as a part 
of the prison discipline, is voluntary on the part of the in- 
mates. In these, 18,196 inmates were received in the course 
of 1837. These establishments have a mixed character as 
workhouses and prisons, and are therefore in part supported 
by local taxation. The greater part of these mixed establish- 
ments we find in the Italian provinces, where they are un- 
questionably a relic of former times, when charitable founda- 
tions were so prevalent in Italy. For Trieste and other pro- 
vinces where the workhouses are exclusively under the admi- 
nistration of the poor relief authorities, the houses are not 
reported in the tables. It appears that 112,787 florins, a 
sum nearly equivalent to the total receipts for manufactured 
goods in the course of the year (114,056 florins), was paid to 
the working prisoners, which for 11,000 yearly prisoners 
would form a bonus of ten florins or twenty shillings for the 
year. The charge to the state amounted to nearly 1/. 18s. 
per man for that number. 

In ten prisons for such as are condemned to hard labour 
during their confinement we find a total number of 2324, 
entered in 1837, of whom 640 remained at its close. For an 
average number of 1500 prisoners, the sum earned would give 
nearly 3/. per head, while the cost to the state is given at 
51, 12s. per head. 

In the houses of correction of all the provinces, through 
which 15,747 individuals passed in 1837, the receipts for 
manufactured goods appears to exceed by a very trifling sum 
the amount disbursed for the purchase of materials. The 
charge to the state for the support of the prisoners and the 
costs of management amounted to 744,710 florins, or about 
7/. 10s. per head, for an average number of 10,000 prisoners. 
Only the prisoners who have received sentence are entered in 
these tables, as the specification given in Table VII. proves. 
Persons under arrest while their proceedings are pending are 
not included, as well as political offenders and those confined 
for short terms by the police. 
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In addition to the prisons for criminal offenders named in 
these tables, a gaol at Szegedin in Hungary has been appro- 
priated to the reception of criminals from the Italian provinces, 
the number of whom in 1837 amounted to 557. This use of 
the prison formed the subject of a motion made during the 
last session of the Hungarian diet, which the minister easily 
met, after the lenity shown to political offenders since the 
accession of the present emperor. 

Table VIII. of the Appendix to our last Number contained 
a detailed statement of what is called in Austria the Political 
Fund, amongst other branches of which one is noted as espe- 
cially reserved for the treatment of criminals. This fund is 
destined for the support of the prisons in the first instance, 
and the expenses exceeding it are covered by a charge in the 
budget, or by sums voted by the provincial estates, and occa- 
sionally by a parish rate. In some towns (as for instance in 
Prague) a charitable society subscribes a sum to be distributed 
to criminals leaving prison, in order that they may not be 
induced by the pressure of want to relapse immediately into 
crime. The earnings of all prisoners sentenced to short terms 
are only paid on their discharge for the same reason. 

With respect to the buildings used as prisons, Austria is 
neither before nor much behind other large states. Some of 
the houses of detention are certainly liable to the usual re- 
proaches regarding situation, size, ventilation, etc. which are 
with so much justice leveled against the majority of prisons. 
But the subject has attracted serious attention on the conti- 
nent, and Austria numbers philanthropic citizens, amongst 
the higher classes, who have contributed their share to the 
scientific elucidation of the subject. The new prison recently 
erected at Vienna is one that may be considered a pattern, 
and if the funds at the disposal of government were less fre- 
quently abstracted from their legitimate employment by foreign 
and domestic disturbances, every province would doubtless, 
in a short time, be as well provided for. 

In no branch of the state-administration will perhaps the 
change in the person of the monarch, which we have seen has 
operated in other respects so strongly, be more sensible than 
in the treatment of that class of prisoners whose sufferings, 
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whether merited or deserving of pity, have so often been made 
the theme of romantic recitals. The late emperor had entered 
young into public life, and had lived through the eventful 
period of the French revolution, the main current of whose 
destructive flood was directed against his states. To him the 
machinations which never failed to precede a French inva- 
sion, and which had so often laid the foundation of the suc- 
cess of the revolutionary armies, were no secret. There was 
scarcely a combination of the kind formed which had not 
been unravelled by the police and brought to the cognizance 
of the emperor. Could he be expected to look tamely on, 
when the success of the prodigious efforts which had been 
made to establish a system of order, and something like a 
basis of public morality in Europe, was threatened with over- 
throw by a set of concealed agitators in France—men who 
were unable to procure a hearing from their own countrymen 
without attracting their attention by the spectacle of Europe 
once more in flames? We have traced elsewhere the manner 
in which the right of holding land was, before the outbreak of 
the French revolution in Austria, conceded to the unprivileged 
classes under circumstances of a kind too startling to be de- 
nominated Jideral, without a serious qualification of the term. 
The opening of the road to the highest honours through the 
public service, whether civil or military, we have also alluded 
to. It must be added, that any remarkable service rendered 
to society, either in a scientific or even a commercial capa- 
city, (such as the establishing of a new or extensive branch of 
manufactures, or a large public endowment,) entitles the party 
so meriting to claim the distinction of nobility. The inflexi- 
ble efforts of the Austrian government to preserve the public 
credit under circumstances of unparalleled difficulty we have 
also noticed, and they contrast at the present moment with 
the attempts made elsewhere to break faith with creditors, in 
a light too advantageous to need our praise. The very exist- 
ence of the tables which we have here been instrumental in 
publishing, testifies to an unremitting attention to the wants 
of the subject on the part of government, which in itself is 
highly praiseworthy ; so that as far as the mass of nations 
constituting the Austrian empire are concerned, we have no 
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doubt that our readers will find more room for a fraternal feel- 
ing, and in the system of the government much more that 
is praiseworthy than is commonly presumed. 

We also indulge in the hope that the future will present in 
its details a more pleasing picture than is unfolded by the 
history of the past. If we are not much mistaken, the notion 
of basing improvements in the system of government upon 
the destruction of existing institutions has of late years passed 
from the minds of men in the greater part of the continent, 
and the attention of all is directed towards the improvement 
of the domestic arrangements and the cultivating of the in- 
dustrial resources of every state. The motive therefore for a 
jealous and secret policy is taken away, and we may expect no 
intruder with the aim of overthrowing the established govern- 
ment to be elevated into the character of a powerful emissary, 
whose confidence is sought by ministers and monarchs, or 
whose silence is deemed worthy of torments that may gain 
for hinr the triumph of martyrdom. The youth of no living 
monarch has been familiarized with tales and scenes of hor- 
ror and of blood, and a milder spirit may be expected to deal 
mercy as well as justice from the throne. 

Under such beneficent influence we may look to see an 
acknowledgement from the throne of the identity of the in- 
terests of all classes, and that the infusion of new energies 
inte any rank below confers power and dignity on the crown, 
whic: represents and shares in the glory as in the disgrace 
of ala. nd whose brightest jewel is the happiness of its 
subjects. 








No. I. THE AUSTRIAN ARMY, Oct. 31, 1830. 


Sub- | Non-com- 
Branches of Service. altern missioned 


Generals in active service 

Staff of the Quartermaster-general ... 
Engineers 

Miners 


Pontoniers and Boat department ...... 
58 regiments of the line 
35 “‘ Landwehr ” battalions ..........-- 
12 corps of reserve in Hungary ...... 
1 regiment of Tyrolese Rifles ......... 
12 battalions of Rifles ..........-.0.-+- 
8 Cuirassier regiments 
6 Dragoon GO. cocccccccscsccesceees St een 
7 Light-horse do. ......sseeeeeeseeeess Prout) 
11 Hussar 
4 Lancer 
1 regiment Italian gensdarmes 
5 regiments of field artillery 
l corps of bombadiers ane 
l corps of fireworkers (rocket corps) i 
1 corps of ordnance staff.........+++++.! a 


14 districts of garrison artillery 

8 frontier COrdOns ....+.++++0+6 weceseosl oe 

6 garrison battalions 

1 corps of guards of the Hungarian 

crown 

9 houses of reception for convoys, &c.} ... 
14 prisons of the staff 
Military Frontier :— 

17 regiments of infantry 

1,808 


1 regiment Szekler Hussars : 


1 battal. gunboatmen (Czakaists) 


Artillery and waggon train 88 426 | 13 


Total of the army 
Navy :— —<— 
General staff ....++.+ 120 41 
Marine artillery ........-..seccsesseess. 6 44 
Battalion of marines ....... eee — 18 99 1 
178 1 


144 362 4 


378,950 


408,975 


| 42, 


072 
,293 
1,260 
534 


375 


611 


829 
,980 


,295 




























Report of the Effective State, 31st October 1831. 


THE AUSTRIAN ARMY IN 1831. 





Branches of Seryice. 





Generals on active Service.......++...se00+ erccesccscecccceces 
Military administration and civilians :— 
Staff of Quartermaster-General .........seseeesseeeeeee 
On service detached from regiments 
Town Commandants 
Field-Secretary’s staff..........eeeseceeees encosnneneosed 
Field-Commissariat department.........sessessereeeees cee 
Field-Paymaster’s department ..........se+ses0+ eoecee 
Chaplains qeenonneressocensecseoosecsssesosoccesecesonoososes 
Upper thilitary courts... eccccesececosess 
Infantry :— 
58 regiments Of the line.......cssecceseeeceeseeeeeeeeees 
35 “ Landwehr” battalions......... Sceencestoncoonsqens 
12 Hungarian reserve divisions 
1 regiment of Tyrolese Rifles ........02.-+++seeeeseees 
12 battalions of Rifles .......eeseceeesseees evevcceceese 
Cavalry :— 
8 Cuirassier regiments .........seeseeeeeee ececcecececes 
6 Dragoon do. .....00..scccsecsesecereceececeseseeeseres . 
7 Light Horse do 
11 Hussar do. ....ccccccccsssccccccsescecccccesccesssescees 
4 Lancer do. .......cececceeee ececcccece reccoccecscocosess 
1 Italian gensdarmes 
Artillery :— 
Field Artillery, 5 regiments 
1 corps of Bombardiers 
9 - 1 do. Fireworkers on 
- . 1 do. Field-staff.....cccccccceccesccccee ese 
Garrison, ,, 14 districts pia 
Manufactory of fire-arms at Vienna.........+0+...seeeesees 
Artillery barracks at Pesth .......... mevcccecccccccosocccosccs 
Train : 


a eee eeeeeeeereeeee 


Peart eeereeeeeseseeeees 


Perret ir eeeere eee) 


PITTI Titer 
” yy  & COFPS OF DOMDALGICTS oeeee..-seeeee 


eee e ee eeeeeeeeeeesees 


1 Battalion Pontoniers and Boat desestnent avon 

7 Frontier cordons 

8 Garrison battalions .........sseseeeeerees eecececeoess 

1 Corps Miners ....ccccccccccccccccsccsccccccccccescscces 

1 do. Sappers .....+.+000+ erccccccccccecocecocosooscosocs 

1 do. Pioneers 

1 do. Hungarian Crown Guards 

9 Houses of reception for transports 

14 Staff prisons 

Hospital inspection and medical coilege of St. Joseph.. 

Sanitary arrangements 

Druggist’s departmeat 

Engineers 

Fortifications 

Barrack department ........+.0++« eecccccceccoscccesoccccsces 
Navy :— 

Admirals 

Staff 

Artillery 

Battalion of Marines 

Sailors 

Engineers and civilians 

Clergy and medical department..........eeceseeeeeeees 

Cadets and establishments for educatioa 
Persons employed in arsenals and prisoiis ........... 

Commission for inspecting and purchasing horses ...... 1 

Department for horse-breeding 


PreeeCOOCIOC OIC t iii ier) 
see eeeeeeeereeseeseee 
eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


POU PePEE III ICT) 
AOR RRR eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 
OUP ePIC IIIT rer rrr rl iti i irr) 


Pee ee eEII IOC errr errr) 


ARR ROR eee ee ee eee RE EEE EEE EEE E EEE EEE EEE EE EES 
Pee PEO CC COO eree rir eter errr 
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Of these there were employed on Foreign Service. 
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THE AUSTRIAN ARMY IN 1831. 


Report of the Effective State, 31st October 1831. 
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Of these there were employed on Foreign Service. 
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Clergy and medical department..........ceceseseeeeee see oe Ee 
Cadets and establishments for education ............ eee one ove 1 
Persons employed in arsenals and prisoiis ........... 
Commission for inspecting and purchasing horses ...... . 
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THE AUSTRIAN ARMY, Oct, 31 
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Generals on active service .........+0+...+ pbniiondiatinl 233 | | 
Military administration and civilians :— 
Staff of Quartermaster-general  ..........cscseeeeseeeee I one 19 | 42 | 
On service detached from regiments ................4. oe | 10] 9 | 
PN IID isacctirncacetreeccsesnessseeccedcseended fab 2 | 122 | 
NINN INE ~Sssiniscicceccescassessanenesiusents ae eo 3 
Field commissariat department  ...............0e0se00e: Debt an | seiense i g 
Field paymaster’s department..............seseeeeeeeeees lic ae 2 eee | 
RE I ee eee mies ~ - 
Upper military COGrts ..cccccec..ccescccscecoveseccccseces a 2 ee 
PMR GE MEIER, enccescsesccsesecesvcccsseonencenvences | 322] 5,827 | 
Cavalry .........00 Sila daliidseciticainiaaitabinibaie peiitieiniia | oe | 147 | 1,628 | 
ial i..| 32] 569] 
EE ERTL Jee | 28 | 259 | 
Manufactory of fire-arms, boring-house, and artillery- | 
barrack at Pesth ..... SininAakAnbuiaciaiineninnania a ae | 1 | 5 | 
ELSE SR ae eee ee iiileaiapiait ihinedh wes 7 | 218 
Pontoniers and Boat department .......... side sideeaibaiiiniataieke Sa 1 | 36 | 
IE CIE ncesesincicnaivcsnsnvvcinasens peasscstecessal eve 1 16 
IE IID dniicnsesenceconacoccescsnscsssaouencns re 6 140 
1 COPS MUNETS........-.ccceceseseseoceeces maaliailexconusiiieldinn Salar 2 26 
BNI cccincictpraceisensneronsanacesnanuen vocal = l 29 | 
DF RINE oi secimccscrnesictnicensuieasinanes Secccceeces L woo | 3 53 oe 
1 corps Hungarian crown guards .........+ eccccconcesese rf 2 
9 houses of reception for transports .......0.....00000.+. eS l 6 
14 stall PHISORS ..000c...ccscccccceseccsccesesccoscosessessscess a ae ae eee 
Hospital inspection and military college of St. Joseph...) 1. | wee. 
Sanitary AFTANFEMERES ........cccecccccccescccccsccceccoccess a 2 | 34 a 
Druggist’s department SS onsli peiaa ia saea aan dekeancaienilacaianiiilaaided ee ee eo ll 
EMginee?rs ..cccccccccccceccocceseccoscccccccoscceccossesceooeces iad 38 142 ne 
POrtiRcations ..cccccoscccorcccoscscceccescoscsccsccoccoscosccces os ae eee ‘ 7 
Barrack department ........ ocenncoseneccssoscsccssececessces ine men 8 
Navy 3 20 177 12 
| Commission for inspecting and purchasing horses ...... i | 1 
Department for horse-breeding  .........seseeecesceseeeees ali 7 | 46 
Veterinary colleges .....c.00..s.seeees eeeeecereecccccccsccces| oes l 
ATMY BEUAS...ccrccesecceccccceccovcssesecocccecossovcosececsesos ss 3 24 
Administration of independent SEE: Scbcdscaniinninadineeniail aie Sea 3 2: 
COE, GO. GRTIIIIIII sc vscicssenccnecnscccsccesessesecces ez | 116 
Branches for managing supplies in kind.. eeccccesccoccecces wef <ee | eases 34; 
Inspectors of soldiers’ beds ............seseeee pahinnniadinied an —-— li 
Military colonist regiments in the frontier ............606, ... 74 1,106 
Colonist battalions in other provinces.......... Ccccccccece | 2 | 49 
Civil management of the military colonies ............... 2 148 277 
IEE Ok SIIINIIIN iaccnadiinnsd-cacasecceunenensasersecumeennd’ Desi 
I] Pizzighetone for convicts ....... eescececceveccccccccces ove | cesses 
SUITE III es. sewicencntinnsicsectsncosencoveroencens - 3 | 26 5 
Department for making and selling gunpowder......... oo a 5 | 1] 
WUE viscenes 237; 812 10,872 1,651 
] —— — 
Pensioners in the Military Frontier Establishment .... ... | 2 46 46 
| se 6 ee ote —— 0 
Do. of the Gunpowder department .................. Ses an ae 3 
Do. of the Military schools ......................ce0es wee ae eo 
PIED cvncscnetscconinsesecs ine elie tininashnbilad we 18 245 ms 
| Army Pensioners .......00...00 ehdibbtinteNiinebiaiiianabam at ero ee wa 
IONE ‘Seiticicictinsaieninsinninninnisimanaia aatinss 117 | 1,025 3,524 227 
Grand Total......... 354/1,857 14,687 | 1,927 
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Florins. Kr. 
Generals On active S€TViC€.......c.eeeeseeeeeeeeeees 1,054,412 36 
Military administration and civilians ............. 840,279 48 
Infantry of the line and riflemen ..............++ 2,608,674 43 
Cavalry .....cccccccsccccecccececcscsessecssscccsossceces 966,034 33 
Field artillery ........ccccccccssscececcsceees evseeees 321,562 17 
Garrison artillery ..........cccccccccccsccccseccevcses 147,734 30 
Manufacture of guns, rockets, ammunition, &c. 10,220 13 
Train of the army, &C. .....-..cccccseccsesescseeeres 85,209 1 
Miners, sappers and pioneer COrps ........++.+++++ 124,483 28 
Frontier COrdOns ...........cccccccccccccscccceccccees 49,666 1 
Pontoniers, battalion and boat department...... 16,714 4 
NECY ccccccscccocccsccncccccscsscvecosecesosecse soceeses 233,213 22 
Transport S€rVice .........sccccccececcceccrerseseerens 3,430 43 
| Inspection and direction of hospitals ............. 41,534 41 
Sanitary arrangements .. ......sssssseseeeseeeeeeees 30,345 46 
Druggist’s department .........secseeseeeeeeeeeesees 44,854 48 
Corps of engineers..........ccccccccscccscccceesccsess 137,614 46 
Building of fortifications, barracks for the men. 85,394 0 
Barrack department and building inspection ... seni 
Working people in barracks ...........seseeeeeeees 17,971 32 
Commission for inspection & purchase of horses. 7,091 44 
Do. for horse-breeding.......ces.eseesesseeeeeeeeeees 37,948 30 
Veterinary college at Vienna ...........seeseeeeeees 4,066 18 
Military stds... cccccccccees scvccscccesescoccoccccees 28,966 44 
| Independent studs.........sccescessesseceeeeeceeeees 5,179 32 
Clothing COMMISSION .........eeeceeereeereesereeeees 88,102 7 
Branches for managing supplies in kind ......... 230,004 46 
Commission for bedding .........s.eseeeeeeeereeeees 7,871 40 
Military frontier force ............sce-cecccscessoeees 523,158 11 
Administration of the military colonies .......... 416,911 13 
DERATY CORVICES ..cccccecccccseocesconcecsscoccsocees 7,950 11 
Military colleges and schools ........+.-s+sseese+ees 45,770 40 
General expenses for the army.......++...seseeee+ 3,200 0 
Pensioners, in and Out, &C. ......cccccccccccscccces| se nnee 
Total.......ceeeeeee 8,225,572 39 
Payments made to be charged in 1832........... 5,027 15 
Total cost of the army at home in 183] ......... 8,230,599 54 
Cost of the army on foreign duty..........0:ses00 65,876 55 
Total cost of the army in 1831 ..............0++0- 3,296,476 49 
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Bed and Quartering Money } 


Incurred by the | 
abolition of the 
Rate levied 
for Quartering 
Troops. 


Florins. Kr 


210,534 51 
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11,070 46 
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Pay and Allowances. Post-office 
c Expenses, — 
‘ommutation For Extra Horses 
ant Stationery Travelling | | Falling on the 
Allowance Other Allowance dlies and Office Expenses, and | Military Fund 
for Meat. Allowances. for Medals. ind. Requisites. Custem-beuse by the 
| Dues. Edict of 1748. 
Florins. Kr. Fiorins. Kr.| Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr. 
5 inate a a. ci. 8 © mabe 84,500 0 SEBO GE fj ccccne 
2,021 £3 447 8 UD) ee 103,428 10 39,285 11 8,400 34 
7,307,151 16} 818,271 14) 809,034 0 8.284 52 | cceees 478, | 408,195 45 408,275 11 
1,924,035 53 67,874 54) 225,417 28 5,185 45 29,204 0 254,947 33 83,180 14 98,775 11 
1,086,310 59 66,001 16 31,361 32 Gore SB 1 cceces 64,231 0} 11,847 25 28,560 15 
279,813 46 13,966 45 8,215 22 5,215 36 | ceeeee 6,368 21 2,476 58 2,380 6 
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482,710 17) 33,947 34 12,167 12 776 16 19,700 0 53,429 8 15,998 10 42,346 7 
304,914 56 28,766 38 19,458 44 oe mens 18,433 31 8,917 48 11,366 20 
172,094 40 2,031 59 18,808 33 i ee 9,922 37 24,541 41 31,484 15 
61,159 29) 2,830 37 804 33 is a 3,467 6 63 24 223 4 
374,669 49 16,285 52| 277,150 33 ._ kt oer 18,400 47 6,664 33 823 21 
93 35 17 29 ee) a 127 23 216 55 Ss ¢ » 
653 36 115 1 | £1) ieee oe eee 1 26 
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a ee > ff ian ae 76,960 33 10,484 0 
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53,308 42: 3,555 33 1,380 47 i 2 ere 6,090 27| 57,079 38 17,693 11 
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14,310,445 15) 1,158,043 5 | 1,689,648 36| 100,857 headl 220,624 49° 49 | 1,427,216 35 | 914,703 47 | 1,012,776 35) 
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Other 
Allowances. 


Florins. 
40,652 
48,449 13 
809,034 0 
225,417 28 
31,361 32 

8,215 22 
5,561 30 
12,167 12 
19,458 44 
18,808 33 
804 33 
277,150 33 
200 0 
5,272 11 
7,064 22 
298 1 
984 37 
7,595 0 


Kr. 
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22,224 54 
332 42 
35,374 25 
4,630 29 
1,380 47 


65,770 29 
16,410 31 
4,693 38 
10,835 44 


7,960 24 


25,025 22 
| | ]—____1 


| 1,158,043 5) 1,714,673 58 





65,580 20 





Commutation 
Allowance Su plies 
for Medals. in Kind. 
Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr. 
8,284 52 aac 
5,185 45 29,204 0 
6,775 32 | ceases 
5,215 36 | cesses 
121 40 20 45 
776 16 | 19,700 0 
1,082 8]... 
ff ee 
6050 | a... 
en 2 ar 
eecece 127 23 
"77 37 musi 
Nene "312 16 
357 12 | 10,447 0 
eanene 108 0O 
243 10 4,254 0 
22 58 744 50 
750 48 |... 
3,494 17 | 132,385 3 
7,907 13 | 21,529 54 
225 51 | eevee 
eeeee 791 26 
10,110 40 | oa. 
48,704 29 | sz... 
100,857 28 
100,857 28 
200 42 3,830 10 





229,624 49 | 1,427,216 35 





BUDGET FOR THE AUSTRIAN ARN 








For 
Stationery 
and Office 
Requisites. 


Florins. Kr. 


84,500 0 
103,428 10 
478,314 55 
254,947 33 

64,231 0 

6,368 21 

13,210 9 

53,429 8 

18,433 31 

9,922 37 
3,467 6 
18,400 47 

216 55 


4,193 19 
259 20 
5,551 57 
2,386 7 
6,090 27 
13,864 47 
1,496 17 
112,406 45 
15,471 12 


eens 


5,756 40 


4,291 31 


229,624 49 | 1,431,508 6 





11,411 5 
233,455 0 | 1,442,919 11) 


Post-office 
Expenses, 
Extra Horses, 

~ Travelling 

Expenses, and 

Custom-house 
Dues. 


Florins. Kr. 
22,510 41 
39,285 11 

408,195 45 
83,180 14 
11,847 25 

2,476 58 
33,201 41 
15,998 10 
8,917 48 
24,541 41 
63 24 
6,664 33 
1,364 31 
3,189 4 
3,487 57 
7,437 49 
13,958 47 
10,484 0 


1,804 20 
4,959 4 
12 43 
2,977 4 
4,068 1 
57,079 38 
49,372 8 
472 14 
34,968 4 
7,293 36 
1,275 39 
49,202 24 
4,043 4 


2,039 17 





914,703 47 
23,921 30 
938,625 18 


940,664 35 | 1,030,890 25 


Bed and Quartering Money. 





. Incurred by th 
Militee, Fund abolition oF the 
by the Rate levied 
Edict of 1748, | for Quartering 
Troops. 
Florins. Kr. | Florins. Kr. 
8,400 34)... 
408,275 11} 210,534 51 
98,775 11 62,301 45 
28,560 15 11,070 46 
2380 Cl —ccecee 
5,604 56) 
42,346 7 5,447 11 
11,366 20) —....... 
31,484 15 13,757 39 
ls) ae 
| | aa 
162}... 
1,433 54 
21,427 1) 615 54 
"492 55)... 
17,693 11}. 
1,158 33 4,470 22 


65,038 50 
2344 3 


263,049 26 
60 36 


1,012,776 35 


18,113 50 
1,030,890 25 
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Expense of Fortificati 


























other Buildings 
Expenses | Cost of Charged to the 
of | mounting Military Fund 
Recruiting. Cavalry, &c. | on the abolition Or 
of the Rate levied ch 
for Quartering 
Troops. 
Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr Flor 
446,493 31}... ee 
45,452 37 591,280 45 
 » £ an meee . 
6,567 8 eeeeee ‘a 
1 0 a 50, 
18,543 50 | 3,287,369 56| —...... 
8,793 46 | rr rrr 
4,044 30 | “ence, | s00ece oe 
— et a 2 ann oe 
 . | an a 54, 
coy Giprens in ‘ 
iia sedi sae 1, 
ae i sce 82,926 13 | 1,395, 
wns | inaind 58,256 59 226, 
708 Of on 2,736 32| 4, 
eecees eeeces seevee oe 
317 0 a a) 15, 
224 0 - | ae 15, 
OO) i ae oo 10, 
Oo | J i a aes 97, 
anes § soosce [| ccsceo 5, 
19,052 38 |S mae 
enciee — eee 197, 
pei rece a 31, 
7,256 40)... rei 22, 
581,694 26 | 3,881,591 42} 143,919 45 | 2,113, 
11,051 0 570,200 O} —...... 156, 
592,745 26 | 4,451,791 42) 143,919 45 | 2,269, 
ee 





| 0 sssees 
143,919 45 | 2,269, 


AN ARMY, 1831. 


Cost of Articles of Food, &c. 


se of Fortifications and 





other Buildings. for the Troops. 
Clothing and 
} 4 ~ | Equi — of 
un , the Mil: 
volition Ordinary b oado 4 Ss Colonists on the 
al ~y charge. Storekeepers.} Magazines. Service footing. 
ps. 
. Kr. Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr.) Florins. Kr 
; "90 57/ 34,187 34) ws | 640 0 
"498 34)... lees ned 
50,879 30| 10,062 18}... ane 
ff a hh 
54,451 41| 681953)... 1240 0 
 -§ | eae a ee 
— ft —_— 2 ~e 240 0 
400 0 .—l Sf? ieee ae 
1,683 48) 3,955 54/ ~~ ...... 243 (0 
ee eee eee ee 1,660 0 
S ft’ ° 3 | =e eee ee meee 
6 59 ee es Ole CU Cis 
sain ain aide “20 0) 
5 32 4,583 10} 2,025 14 10 0 
, 15,797 9|213,962 39... 1,268 16 
15,333 8| 41,615 26) —...... 3,149 6 
10,151 18) 10,358 3) ~~ ...... 9,701,119 0 
97,551 27|  ...... 19,733,411 12 conse 
a was ££ wae 2 <n 
ma. aa «32 | (lee 423,341 6 
+ Gre freee 23,906 19 
31,547 33} 11,552 3)... 45,578 35 
22,626 58)... | i. | 1,747 36 


i | 


) 45 | 2,113,369 49 (335,219 14 |19,733,411 12|10,204,162 59 


156,186 30 277,830 1| 732,264 2 


) 45 | 2,269,556 19 |335,219 14 |20,011,241 14)10,936,427 2 


—$—<— $s —————— 
736,574 39 








206 40 


} 45 | 2,269,556 19 |235,219 14 |20,747,815 53/10,936,633 43 








For 
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Beds. 
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Oe eee 
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eeeeee 
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454,745 49 


Cost of 
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Arrange- 

ments. 





Sundry 
Expenses. | 





Florins. Kr. 


98,018 31|...... 
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eeeeee 
eeeeee 
seeeee 
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1,010 30 
212 18 
1,815 14 
8,687 38 
10,049 24 
12,522 4 
209 29 
13,773 32 
75,986 52 
26,303 47 
562 30 
53,218 34 
13,705 49 
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seeees 
eeeeee 
seeeee 
seeeee 


eeeeee 


13,379 48 
11,682 22 


5,181 17 


450,028 48 


1,313 16 cvceee 


5 | 633,787 26 





3,403 44| 27,088 31 





| 660,875 57} 4,959 51 
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146,024 47| 1,480,274 53 | 244,671 21/ 2,818,836 20 74 





146,024 47, 1,480,274 53 | 244,671 21) 2,818,836 20 76 



















































Cost of 
managing | 
the Lands Cost of Expenses of {Pensions | 
assigned Materials the Colleges and 
to the to be worked up. | and Schools. Allowances. | 
Military 
Fund. 
Florins. Kr. | Florins. Kr. | Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr. | 
ugh Bihan oe ae 
— tot oe |, 
vei Bape (it SF 
ated per Tenge Bes 
es 898,720 34! 10,659 15 1,325 25 
Seine 409,816 45| ...... 
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am 75,453 15) 6,721.16)... | 
cabins 5,127 17 aS seul 
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tas ee te | 
18,264 22, Te eee | 
cake ft are 
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and Quartering Money. 


on the tae 
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of 1748. for —" 
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75 11} 210,584 51 
$775 11| 62,301 45 
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$380 6) aka 
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3 4 ates 
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BUDGET FOR THE AUSTRIAN ARMY, 1831. 





Cost of Articles of Food, &c. 


Expense of Fortifications and 
other Buildings. 





for the Troops. 








































































Clothing and 
a mae Cost of Carpet . oe as of ‘ Be ouay 
ti itary Fun ‘ fil: oan 
Resulting. Gone, a. on the abolition Ordinary F he 4 bows tenn y Colonists onthe Beds. Expenses. 
fee Quatteing |  “'a"S* —_| Storekeepers.| Magazines. | Service footing. 
Troops. Soe a ee 
Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr. Florins. Kr. | Florins. Kr.} Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr, | Florins 
seins ina a Mis 90 57/ 34,187 34) | 640 0}... | 39,195 5) on ‘amas 
OS SS ee eee ee ee ee ee Mee 2? | ieee ee 
45,452 37 591,280 45) cee ee ee ee rere mae _ * | ino ee 
SS i oe re, ee ee 1,666 5) we. 
| i en ee ee ee ore [USO Pe ae 
rea ae 50,879 30) 10,062 18; = ..reee | kuceee | tte 13,700 55 | —ccccoe | wee 
18,543 50 3,287,369 ee  ». ae TTT es ro * S| i ane ee 
| eS ee ee ee ee ee  , a SS OC ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 10,333 48; ...... 
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a ae 931 41 evceee eeecee ecccee a eeveee eeecee | Fever 
a en a eeeeee meow a 240 0] ...... seven a 
ee ee 400 0 680 9 cecces eeccee ene aseeee 346,030 37) eecce: 
aos fF moms 8  s0enee 1,683 438) 3,955 54 cecces 243 0 ddan 5,721 49 | 235,674 55) eecce 
os ee en oe ee ee ee a 1,660 O} «+... saab ee are 
kinks 82,926 13 | 1,395,128 53 ates — seasiaincs aes a eo 
ae ee 58,256 59 | 226,460 6] ...... ae at Mcccs eas secon | sees 
smn cia sie ee a seis <7 ow nai ma ee 
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ee oe eee eee eee ee ne re a a 53,218 34 a meee 
Se | a re ee a 1,747 36| 2,233 44) 13,705 ©) 21,838 24) _...... 
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SS eT ES LES SN PN PAL Wise | 
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Cost of 
managin 
m.. of | the ‘Lands Cost of Expenses of 
the Diet in assigned Materials | the Colleges 
Hungary. to the to be worked up. | and Schools. 
Military 
Fund. | 
Florins. Kr.| Florins. Kr | Florins. Kr 
eoseee | rn oe 
eereee ee eeeeee | eeeeee 
rr Cs rere jo teeees 
sinien Sons fe 
im ee 898,720 34| 10,659 15 
a 409,816 M5) ceeeee 
oe Sel 6,721 16 
© © wees 9 attews a 
en ae eee | 25,268 46 
0 37) amend f  eaeee 
4 55} ee a ae ho 
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; sake sees tia 
Oe aoe | ese 
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7 nan sie sai 
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Oe mee iin “| 198,613 30 
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ow (exclusive of the 
Allowances. Assense of 


other Years). 


Florins. 


1,224,078 22 
13,601,248 55 
4,390,481 4 


1,059,729 14 
4,470,788 37 
529,687 46 


86,113 8 
1,131,132 14 
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169,779 8 
| 1,661,498 39 


eeeeee 


18,380 56 
13,234 43 
206,343 49 
7,360 47 
406,568 10 
240,132 15 
9,965,403 23 
20,309,187 42 
609,542 30 
2,286,443 16 
982,762 56 
34,479 49 
348,608 31 
Sadie 413,019 57 
2,745,204 51) 3,927,056 18 
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1,255,569 “3 2 


1,648,042 39 
473,436 13 


337,403 19 


11,509 26) 
79,640 51) 
408,037 38) 
317,949 46) 





347,455 30 








1,935,882 7 


To add Sums 


Outlay for 1831 | ascertained after 


the Accounts 

were closed, 
and charged to 

the next year. 


3,860 0 


Cost of the 
Army at Home 
and at Mayence 

in 1831. 


Florins. Kr. 
1,255,569 22 
1,227,238 22) 


55,445 913,656,694 4 
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seeeee 
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2,782 43 
182 20 
1,480 40 


seeeee 


376,154 33 |10,341,557 


4,391,236 
1,648,042 
473,436 
1,059,729 
5,170,611 20 
529,687 46 
343,429 4 
86,113 8 
1,131,132 14 
11,509 26 
79,640 51 
408,037 38 
317,949 46 
169,779 8 
1,817,552 55 
347,455 30 
18,380 56 
13,234 43 
209,126 32 
7,543 7 
408,048 50 
240,132 15 
56 


50 
39 
13 
14 


277,221 15 20,586,408 58 


609,542 30 


356,097 29} 2,642,540 46 


2,818,836 b Sa paaee, 107 38) 1,935,882 40 74,907, 990 18) 
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34,479 49 
348,608 31 
413,019 57} 
3,927,056 18} 














Foreign Service. 








No. IV. 


Total cost of 
the Army, 
exclusive of the 
Arrears up to 
3ist Oct. 1830. 


Cost of the 
Troops 
employed on 


Florins. Kr.| Florins. 
11,481 47| 1,267,051 “do 
1,988 42; 1,229,927 4 


231,870 37 | 13,888,564 42 
29,974 11) 4,421,211 2 
4,031 8! 1,652,073 47 
an 473,436 13 
1,059,729 14 
5,174,095 7 
530,870 59 
343,429 4 
86,113 8 
1,131,132 14 
11,509 26 
79,640 51 
435,106 51 
317,949 46 
169,965 33 
1,817,552 55 
347,455 30 
18,380 56 
13,234 43 
209,126 32 
7,543 7 
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eeeces | 10,341,557 56 
736,853 19 | 21,323,262 17 
eoeeee 609,542 30 
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34,479 49 
348,608 31 
413,019 57 
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PAY AND ALLOWANCES D! 


— jCom 
jsitior 
| keep 
in re 

| Bread | Horse- | a 

money. | shoeing. equ 
men 


Branches of Service. | Pay. 


Infantry :— Fl. Kr.| Fl. Kr. Fl. Kr. Fi. 


GROMRMEEE  seccccococcescnsesccoscessssooneesssecseee 36 30 18 0 0: 
Fusilier and “ Landwehr” private............0+« 30 25,18 0; .. | 0% 
Of the Military Frontier :— 
Fusilier on detached service .......-+-+00...0+ 30 25,18 O| ... | Of 
Fusilier in the military colonies............... sik ° we 101 
Riflemen im Gitto 0.0. .0.ccccccces.ssccececsceees sin eee _ 01 
Artillery in Gitto ....0.000..c000..sccccesccesscses ee _ oo [O] 
I i siantannesantnitnsinnainnnndiiininnainnnnes 363018 0, ... | 1 
Cavalry :-— 
COREE scccccccceccssccccnsesscnsceveseteesesens 423518 0,3 2/2 
Dragoon .....00...cccseccrsccccesccccesscscocsvcees 42 35:18 0,3 2/2 
RAE NEO ccco<c0s soscosvecesonncencossenscosens 42 35:18 0,3 2) 2 
SEIN ccinccnitiensinorsiniiannibedaaiiniehiediniiniadouentnnl | 42 35,18 0 3 2/21 
Szekler Hussar (Military Frontier) ......... en on —~ Tan 
EC Een ea Pee ee 
LAMOOP ..ccccceescocnccecesvossesencccscesccsceesoesl 42 3518 0/3 2,15 
Artillery :— | 
III « ccininacictnaiesitecontnanmenbiin | 73 0 18 0; ... | 31] 
Fireworkers.—Staff-private .....ceseeseeeseeees 178 ols O| .. 131 
” Privates.—1st class............ 60 5018 0) .. | 3] 
~ ai 2nd class .......+0- | 48 4018 0O | 31 
Upper camnoneers .......-+...scccececseevcceces 60 50 18 0 112 
UIRGSE GUUMOMOETS ccc cccccccscccscceccennsccsons | 36 30.18 0 } 13 
Staff (garrison) private ..........cescccceseseees 36 3018 0 }12 
ATES G-CEDIR... cccncccesecocecccccscecotsceonesees 48 40 18 0 | 3 
Waggon-train ...cccccccocccccccccccscccccccccsces | 48 40 18 0 | 03 
Different corps :— | : 
, DOE iccecressecscsscnsorescsncnens ' 911518 0 | 14 
Miners...... | EEA Ree 60 5018 0 | 13 
A WIE stensosccnensntonnnrnsdsinweseen 73 018 O| ... | 138 
Sappers ..... EE strc neetinenenient 484018 0: ... | 14 
: INET wccasuncnessninnte-senessenie 5445 18 0} 05 
MN ic... 363018 0)... | 05 
: NUE npsnateadernssuesecosenovesene 8 1018 0) ... | 23 
Pontoniers.. BOUIN occceccescescccesonesensses 60 5018 OF .. | 23 
Gunboatman (Czakaist) inclu- { Fusilier ...... = “ / 01 
ding shoe-money and em. Lasdewoed om | O01 
Hungarian Crown-guard.........sseseccceeeeees 36 3018 0) ... | 05 
NI RII ctcccdencnsrerinceneses eoeeee| BO 25 18 0} ws (OS 
INIT CI sciiccecescescassestenninsoneied | 80 2518 0) j}11 
Navy :— } 
Sailors.— Ist class .....cccccccccssess ala datae 120 022 1) ;14 
“s Lees | hl ,}14 
rad ietieenininninnemniueal 72 0.22 1 |14 
er 48 4022 1) (12 
Marine artillery —Upper cannoneer ......... | 85 10,22 1) 112 
9 Under cannoneer......... | 48 40) 22 1) | 1 2 








No. V. 
NCES DRAWN BY PRIVATES. 





——- | 
jsition for Bounty | Horses, | Regi 
| keeping | ‘on en- reckon-| fii, = oct Arms 
Horse- ‘—_, Mstment) nog, (04 at 10 and” Forage “aa "| and | Total 
shoeing. | equip- for 14 | * | years’ Candles. - Equip- Ammu-/| cost. 
ments, | 5°#Ts dura- ments, | Bition. 
* service. tion. 
and 
| shoes. 


Fl. Kr. Fl. Kr. Fl. Kr. Fl. Kr. . " 
051:012;3 2)... 3M... | 947/29 9| 7345 
2)... | 8 iis 2 











051,012) 3 311 9 16 9 67 10 
O51; .. 18 2] .. |321] ... | 953) 2@ 9/| 67 33 
016) ... - ae sa . | 2155/2 9) 421 
emi . om i ws » | 155/355| 6 6 
Sil wa re 155'258)| 5 12 
17/012/;3 2 3 11 9 54| 3 32 78 34 
3 2 2 6/012' 83 2 16 0 311 108 29 12 45 3 21 202 46 
3 2'2 1/012 8 2 1240 311 108 29 12 40, 3:13 209 9 
3 2/2 1/012 3 2 1033 3111 108 29 12 36) 3 39 207 24 
3 2/213/012/3 2 1033 311 | 99 32 14 34! 3 39 200 37 
| on Tat « ‘i on + | os | 3251313] 6 59 
@e-m.: see a mn o- | .. | 325)339| 7 24 
(3 2,157,012) 3 2/1033 3 11 | 99 32 14 50 2 28 199 27 
(312/012 3 2 311 7 111 46 
1312/}012/;3 2 3 il 10 3 110 42 
|312/012/3 2 3 11 10 3 | 98 32 
312/012/3 2 3 11 |10 3 | 86 22) 
|127|/012/)3 2 311] ... {10 0} | 96 44 
/197/012 13 2 311] 2. |10 0! | 72 24 
|127/012/)3 2 311] ... {10 0} | 72 24 
1/3 9/012 3 2 16 O 38 11 /126 21 13 27) [232 5 
031/012 3 2 Sil; ... | 937/ ... | 83 16 
133/012 > 3 2| 3 11| | 9 26 2 31 129 12 
133)}012/3 2) 311) 9 26 2 31 | 98 47 
/133/012/3 2) 311 | | 929) 2 9 |110 38 
}133;012/3 2 311) 9 29,2 9/| 86 18 
(054/012 /3 2 3 11 | (1010, 2 9 | 92 27 
(054,012 3 2 Rel |10 10, 2 9 | 74 12 
|236/012/3 2 311) }12 5) 2 9 126 27 
1236'012;3 2} | 3 11] }12 5/2 9 102 7 
(016 e ve | 155 29), 421 
| 019| .. at eee | 1551258; 512 
| 1051,/012/3 2) 3 11 957.121) 73 7 
1051, 012/3 2 311 | 914) 116 | 66 14 
110/012)3 2 311 | 9 4/1 8) 6615 
| | 
| 145 | 0 22 | 1 38 | ; 221; ... (1359; ... |162 7 
| 145 | 0 22 | 1 38 | | 2 21 |13 59; ... [138 7] 
| 145 | 0 22/1 38} 2 21 }13 59, ... |Ml4 7 
1 28 | 0 22) 1 38 | 2 32 |10 57, 2 9 | 89 49 
1 28 | 0 22 | 1 38 | 2 32 | 12 5; ... {1295 18 
1 28 0 22 | 1 38 | 2 32 | LE | ae | 88 48 
| | | | 
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| Number of accused at the 


| beginning of 1837. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 








Number of Persons accused before Tribunals of the First Instance in the year 1837. 





| 





Number added in the 


course of the year. Total. — cigs a : = rs Population 


Accusations pending at 
the clos. of 1837. 







| Cases decided. 





Sentences. | | | | exclusive 


| 
— — ; of the army 











Provinces, |— — 
| 
In | At Total. 
| | arrest. | liberty. 
Lower Austria .........000 428; 57, 485 
Upper Austria ............ 178 | 40; 218 
| eer | 183) 62) 245 
Carinthia and Carniola.... 119; 62) 181) 
Illyrian coast .......ssee+0 | 96 7) 103) 
OE i clinsiinensedielns | 138) 24| 162 
PID. . nisctnaticbanienes | 820! 269) 1,089) 
Moravia and Silesia ...... | 3866 47; 413 
Galicia  ...cccccccccccccccees | 983 > 724) 1,707 
eens | 338| 38) 376) 
ee ee | 504; 25! 529} 
WHMIIG. ccnsccnsevesecsecece ou | 404 17; 421) 





j 
} 
| 





| 


| ii : > 
Death Imprisonment | previous Escaped! vered to | in 1837. 
| —_——___—_—- | ————}|"tode- | from | other | Total. 7" 
At | Total. | - ee | cision, | Prison: | courts | In At | Total. 
arrest. | liberty. after in- on | under | 10to | ¢, | Not | “sion - | | arrest. | liberty. | 
| |vestiga-/summary| 10 20 | jife, | Fully. | 


EE EE I Baril seers Kanceel eet 
2s6| 2,094) 1 | ... | 1,257) 5)... | 68} 182; 25 | 8| 40| 1,581 
| ‘ 


128 842, 1); .. | 516 3 42 83 7 1; 12 6655 147; 30, 177 839,90 
131/ 744) ... ce 326, 6/...| 52! 7 5 5| 9| 478 218) 48) 266) 935,57 
105, 516)... 254; 4)../ 13) 95) 8] we] oe! 374) 126) 16) M42] 737,47 
37; 394, 2 mei Wi. 7| 107 2 an l 281; 94 19; 113 158,40; 
98; 851) ... 479; 12/|.../ 43] 129) 5) ... 2} 670, 147; 34| 18) 814,89: 
600) 3,821) 1 | 1,642) 10)... | 80/ 705) 74 4 59 | 2,575) 1,003) 243) 1,246) 4,001.92 


9) 1,362 5.261 2 


119| 2,515! 3 


! 
| 
| 
174| 1483)... | .. | 726] 15/...| 52| 263! 16 l 7| 1,080; 350) 58) 408) 2,074.24 
| 
| 
131) 2,213 | 




















ee 4,557 | 1,372, 5,929 | 13,951, 1,858 | 15,809) 18,508) 3,230 21,738) 10 1 | 9,809) 155 |... | 730 4,504) 280! 133 | 274 15,396) 4,999) 1,343 | 6,342 | 20,617,24: 
SE: Sasi!) TESS, GASES (else Tee eet, ee Eee . ‘ — ee | . : sania 


————|  Acquitted. | Died | } Deli- i 















| ; | 
: | . | proven. | 
| tion. | sentence.| years. | years. j | 
| 1 


460; 53) 513! 1,328.79: 


| 1,791| 30]... | 87 | 1,203 89} 114/ 85 | 3401) 1,120) 740) 1,860) 4,518,360 

.. | 238) 5/...] OL] 170] 18] ... | 52] 574) 385) 40) 425| 373,47: 
1 | 1,014) 30/...| 82/ 736; 17 an 3 1,886 589 40; 629 2,460.07! 
914; 25/.../ 118] 756) 14]. | 4! 1,831) 360 22) 382) 2,074,11 


59-999 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 





*ersons accused before Tribunals of the First Instance in the year 1837. 





| Cases decided. 












































Total. _ ce me . 7 

| Sentences. | H | | 

we cor te —| <Acquitted. | p., | = 
Death | Imprisonment | aed Escaped vongh to 
| 7. ucseseees Games Ten ——— tode- | ™ | other 

a ne. Totai. jafterin-| on under | 10 to | ¢,. | | Not | cision. | Prison. | courts. 

| vestiga- | yj} 2 4 -«, | Fully. | a | | 

oa | sentenes.| aim } aie. life. . jpeeree. | | 
—_——_——_—$—_— —_ —_ —_ — —_ -_-—-—- 
08} 286 2,094) 1 | ... | 1,957; 5) ..| 63!) 182, 25; 8| 40) 
4) 198; 842} 1] .. | 516) 3)...] 42) 83) 7 1}; 12] 
13) 131) 744). .. | 386] 6/...] 52] 75) 5) 5] 9 
11} 105; 516) ... oe | 254, 4)..]) 13] 95) 8] ..] a! 
57} 37; 394) 2] ... | 152) 10/...) 7] 107; 2} 1] 
53} 98) 851) ... | w | 479) 12)... ] 43) 129) 5] .. 2 
121; 600) 3,821) 1 - | 1,642) 10)... | 80) 705) 74) 4) 59] 
s14) 174! 1,488) ... .. | 726! 15')...| 52] 263! 16) 1 7 | 
399) 1,362; 5,261) 2 | ... | 1,791! 30|... | 87) 1,203! 89; 114] 85) 
40, 59; +999... | =| 238) 5 |...) 91] 170) 18] 1. | 52 
96 119, 2515) 3 | 1 | 1,014!) 30/...| 82] 736) 17 ee 3 
82} 131; 2213... | ... | 914] 25)... / 18] 756) 14]... ze. 
— —— |} | _|__| se 
08 3,230 | 21,738, 10 1 | 9,309] 155 |... | 730 | 4,504) 280 | 133 | 274 1 
Se ee ee ee a a a oo 


ner ree RN snes 








Accusations pending at 
the close of 1837. 


No. VII. 


| } 
| 


} 





| 




















| Deli- | | 
aped! vered to| 
om | other | Total. = At 
_ courts. | | arrest. | liberty. 
| 
ail = 
8| 40) 1,581) 460) 53) 
1; 12 665) 147 | 30 
5 9| 478 218) 48 | 
oon | eee | «= B74 126 | 16} 
eee 1; 281) 94 19 
eee 2 670) 147 | 34 | 
A 59 | 2,575) 1,003; 243 
1 7 1,080) 350) 58 
14; 85) 3,401 1,120; 740 
.. | 52! 574) 385) 40] 
3 1,886 589 40 | 
4 1,831 360 22 














—_ 








33 | 274 15,396 4,999) 1,343 











| yr ogg | List of Criminal Courts at which 
of the army, | the proceedings were carried on 
in 1837. | in 1837. 

Total. 
513) 1,328,793 | Lower Austria ......... 210 
177 839,901 Upper Austria ......... 103 
266| 935,576 | Styria...............0-0008 125 
142| 737,471 | Carinthia and Carniola 7 
113 458,403 | Illyrian coast ...++..+. 3 
181, 814,892 | Tyrol ......e0eseeeseeeeeee 19 
1,246| 4,001,925 | Bohemia ...........000 20 
408 | 2,074,246 | Moravia and Silesia... 10 
1,860} 4,518,360 | Galicia .........esceeee 6 
425! 373,479 | Dalmatia .........00000 4 
629 | 2,460,079 | Lombardy ..........0+++. i) 
382} 2,074,118 | Venice .........-eecseeee 8 
Total ... 528 





6,342 | 20,617,243 
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| Lower Austria 


| Upper Austria 


Provinces. 


Styria 


err Tee eee eee er Tere 


{ 


| Carinthia and Carniola 4 
t 


Bohemia 


Ilyrian coast............ 


| Moravia and Silesia ... 


| Galicia 


| Dalmatia 


' 


eer ee rt eer 


ee eeeeeeeeeseee 


| Lombardy ....+...-...+e+ 











Lower AUstzia ....ccccccccccccce..c000 cosssccccesees | — Pe ane 23| 
Upper Austria............00esseeeestersecseeseeeeseee! one } 2) ose 9 
Styria . aceereveorennteonasened oe pes 1 2 
Carinthia and ‘Carniola .. a | 4 
[ilyrian coast .........++6 ince - ee — 
BIE - cibsenidenenitnieasetneensnenetinntnewmbapiananian 2 | ose | ooo | oe | SB 
Bohemia........- EEE FIG, OE Ee SN 
Moravia and Silesia sacle ideiehioiiyasaabanictiaiael sie Pe vis S. 
Galicia iateiacaaiediianbdani ee ae aed 2). 
Dalmatia...... ose 2 a en ti... 
RII Sct ouatesien acaudedaceanbemanind le] '9) 20) 2. | 599 
RG <ciiecibngnskcmainciiiintinananisiienieaaniohauis — i 143 

! 

;° 


en mc pace preach pre goose pooch Dcey 


cases pending Ist a 


added in 1837.. 
pending Ist Jan. 
added in 1837.. 


| 


pending Ist Jan. 


added in 1837.. 
pending Ist Jen] 
added in 1837.. 
pending Ist Jan, 
added in 1837.. 
pending Ist Jan. 
added in 1837.. 


pending Ist inl vi 


added in 1837.. 





pending Ist Jan. M7 


added in 1837... 
pending Ist Jan. 
added in 1837... 
pending Ist Jan. 
added in 1837... 


pending Ist Jan.| 


added in 1837... 


pending Ist Jan.| 


! 


added in 1837...) ... 


pending Ist Jan. 
added in 1837... 
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CRIMINAL CASES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CRIMES FOR 1837. 
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9|...| 2) 547] 699) 1) 
31/ 1! 2 | 225) 1,489; 5) 
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23; 2) 1) 120) 395) 7| 
1; 5]... | 25] 120) 5| 
2| 3| 2 2) 330| 4) 
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|... | oe | 2] 24] 158) 21} 
sae. 1; 11) 29} 12) 
1}... | 3] 19} 156) 11] 
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9|...| 4] 54] 304!) 7] 
26, 1| 2| 66 519) 18) 
37| 5 | 5 | 192) 1,730) 37 
6} 1)... | 17] 227) 13} 
8 1} 53, 596) 19] 
2] 1] 1) 64) 587! 52) 
18| 2/12! 69) 1,783) 41 
12 | 3| 29 380) 80 
14 | 6! 41] 521] 72} 
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= | 9 | 109 wal ine 
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10| ... | 1 | 105} 935] 93) 
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5 15 a 
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16} 21) 16) ... 
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Sentencesof Deat 
the Emperor's 
in 1837. 

Forgery of public ¢ 

Murder with robbe 

Murder after lying 

Robbery and murd 

Murder in the stre 

Ordinary murder.. 

Arson 


eee ee eeeeweees 


The above crimes 
Upper Austria 
Styria, Illyria and 
Tyrol 
Bohemia 
Moravia and Silesi 
Galicia 
Daimatia 


Of the eighteen 
were pardoned by 
In Lombardy ¢ 
convicts received s¢ 
which wascommut 
during in the yea 
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No. VIII. 


Sentencesof Death submitted for 
the Emperor's Confirmation 
in 1837. 


Forgery of public debentures... 1 | 


Assassination ...ccc...seeessseseee 4 
Murder with robbery ......... coe 2 | 
Murder after lying in wait...... 2 
Robbery and murder ............ 2 
Murder in the streets .......+2+++ 1] 
Ordinary murder.........++-++++++ 5 
ABO ccrccccccccscvecocccessccesers 1 
Total...... 18 


The above crimes took place in— 
Upper Amstrin ......ccccccscesecees 2 
Styria, Illyria and Illyrian coast 5 

9 


Tyr0ll...cccccccccccccccevecccesescsees 2 


Bohemia .......ccccccccsesoscccseee 3 | 
Moravia and Silesia ......... ooo 2 | 
Galicia .......cccccccccceccsecsccecee 4 | 
Dalmatia ............0+++ erccecccees 0 | 


Of the eighteen condemned, 14 
were pardoned by the Emperor. 

In Lombardy and Venice five 
convicts received sentenceof death, 


which wascommuted in four cases, 
| 


during in the year 1837. 
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Military Offences. 
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SERIOUS POLICE OFFENCES IN 1837. 
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| Provinces and Places. 


| Lower Austria :-—Vienna ......cccccscecsssecceee 
| Upper Austria :—Linz and Salzburg ......... 
EIR 5 GENES oc cccccececessecesascoseess sisesess 
| Carinthia and Carniola :—Laibach ............ 
| Illyrian coast :—Capo d’Istria and Gradisca . 
At the criminal courts ...... 
Tyrol :—Innsbritck ...........ceecsseseeseceeeees 
At the criminal courts ............+«. 
Bohemia :—Prague .........ccc..secssescoccssoes 
At the criminal courts .........++. 

| Moravia and Silesia :—Briinn and Spielberg 
At the criminal courts) 











Galicia :—Lemberg .....cccccccccrsesececcssecees 

} At the criminal courts............... 
Dalmatia :—In the houses of correction, &c. | 
Lombardy :—Mantua and Milan ............... 

| Venice :—Padua and Venice............ceccosees 
At the criminal courts .............+. 


| 
a 





60 
47 





30 


33 
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22 


88 | 


144 | 


243 


89 | 


100 
293 
78 


254 | 





1550 | 4526 718 | 








No. XVI. 


CONVICTS IN THE HOUSES OF CORRECTION AT 
THE END OF 1837, SENTENCED TO IMPRISON- 


| Under | 1 to 10 /10 to 2 
1 year. | years. | years. 


| 


4445 5 
133 | 1 
i) .. 
133 |... 
264 | 171 
ah Pe 
308 | 2 
38; 1 
603 | 5 
139 | 242 
| 
801 | 22 
303 | 3 
40 | 1 
422 | 95 


776 | 170 

















| 509 

| 18] 

| 422 

ike 153 
4 439 
oe 33 
| 332 

127 

| 608 
| 144 
| 691 
| 89 
| 923 
| 599 
< . aa 
3 | 974 
8 | 954 
79 


82 | 6876 








|For life. | Total. | 
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INDEX 


TO THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 


t 


ACTS of parliament, power of the le- 
gislature to repeal, 417. 

Agriculture, extension of the truck 
system to, 100; agricultural tenures 
in ancient Poland, 513. 

Alaimo di Lentino, defends Messina 
against Charles of Anjou, 344; his 
remarkable character, and that of 
his wife, 345; their murder, 346. 

Algiers, Lord Exmouth’s attack on, 
47. 

Allegory, its use in art, 232. 

Amari’s history of Sicily, 316, 326; 
chronicles consulted by Amati, 328. 

America, navy of the United States, 
440; outbreak of the war of in- 
dependence, 445; actions between 
French and American ships, 460; 
impressment of her sailors by En- 
gland, 463; her advantages for cre~ 
ating a navy, 442. 

Anabaptists, assembly of the first in 
the Erzgebirge (1521), 120; Lu- 
ther’s victory over the, 124. 





Antique (the), how treated by modern | 
| Austria, statistics of, 529; her mili- 


artists, 232. 


Aragon, Frederic of, 325; Peter of | 


Aragon accepts the crown of Si- 
cily, 343. 

Aristecracy, of ancient Poland, 513, 
515. 

Aristophanes, Hiltensperger's illus- 
trations of, 241. 

Armorial bearings, in Poland, 503. 


Army, statistics of the Austrian, Ta- | 


bles I.—VI. 
VOL. XV.—N°®. XXX. 
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Arnold (Dr.} on the term church, 


381. 


Art,—Report of the Commissioners of 


the Fine Arts, 193; its service to 
the church, 197; decoration of the 
houses of parliament, 198 ; spiritual 
character of art, 201; its prospects in 
England, 203 ; the ideal in art, 206 ; 
duties of the artist, 208; unity of 
the different arts, 209 ; in Germany, 
210; its progress in Munich, 212; 
the Glyptothek, 217 ; Egina statues, 
219; Cornelius’s paintings in the 
Hall of the Gods, 220; the Hall of 
the Heroes, 223 ; the Walhalla, 226; 
Schwanthaler’s sculptures, 230; sta- 
tue of Bavaria, 231; treatment of 
the antique by modern artists, 233 ; 
schools of art at Munich, 235; Hil- 
tensperger’s works, 237, 241; Rott- 
mann’s landscapes, 243. 


Aubigné (Merle d’), character of his 


work on the Reformation, 101, 102; 
on the revival of learning in Ger- 
many, 109. 


tary levies, 531; strength of her 
army, 534; cost of her armies, 536; 
codes of civil law in, 539; courts of 
law, 541; administration of rural 
justice, 543; police, 544; criminal 
courts, 545 ; statistics of crime, 547 ; 
education,550; the Italian provinces, 
551; social improvement of Hun- 
gary, 552; penal code of Austria, 
553; the press, 554; prisons and 
2p 
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workhouses in, 556; statistics of the 
Austrian army, 7ables I.—VI.; sta- 
tistics of administration of justice, 
Tables VII.—XII., XVI; institu- 
tions for education, Zable XVII. 
Authority, in matters of belief, 300. 


B. 


Ballad Jiterature of Rome, character 
of, 497; its connexion with history, 
498. 

Ballanche (M. de), character of his 
writings, 384. 

Baltic sea, early commerce of the, 509. 

Baptism, puseyite doctrine of, 312. 

‘ Battle of Regillus,’ Mr. Macaulay’s 
Lay of the, 487. 

Bavaria, Schwanthaler’s statue of, 231. 

Bengal, on the state of Thuggee in, 
282, 286. 

Beresford (Sir John), 51. 

Biran (M. Maine de), metaphysical 
doctrines of, 360. 

Blackstone (Judge), on the exercise of 
the royal prerogative, 427. 

Blasi (Di), his history of Sicily, 319. 

Bohemia, statistics of crime in, 548; 
criminal justice in, Tables VII., 
VIII. ; police offences in, ZableX1.; 
criminal trialsin, 7'able XI1.; houses 
of industry, forced labour and cor- 
rection, Tables XIII.—XVI.; in- 
stitutions for education in, Table 
XVII. 

Boleslav III., king of Poland, 506, 
509, 511. 

Brakelond, the Chronicle of Jocelin de, 
54. 

Breslau, the early commerce of, 519, 
524. 

Bridport (Lord), his engagement with 
the fleet under Villaret Joyeuse, 26. 

‘ British Critic,’ extract from, relative 
to Dr. Hampden, 182. 

Broke (Capt.), his letter to Capt. Law- 
rence of the Chesapeake frigate, 
472. 

Brown (Dr. Thomas), compared with 
V. Cousin, 367. 

Bundelkhund, details of Thuggee in, 
248. ; 

Burke, on popular rights, 431. 

Bury St. SF me (the monastery of), 
annals of, 54; description of the 


monks, 58; its founder, 61; en- 
dowed by Edward the Confessor, 
62; charter granted by the Con- 
queror, ib. ; the — church, 63 ; 
literary reputation of the monks, éb. ; 
its poverty, 68; election of a new 
abbot, 69. 

Bushe (Chief Justice), his address to 
the Irish parliament on the Union 
act, 422. 


C. 


Camden (Lord), appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 411. 

Camperdown, victory off, 31. 

Canute, the abbey at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s founded by, 61, 62. 

Carbonell, chronicles of, 332. 

Carinthia and Carniola, statistics of 
crime in, 548 ; criminal justice in, 
Tables VII., VIII.; police offences 
in, Table XI.; criminal trials in, 
Table XII.; houses of industry, 
forced labour and correction in, 
Tables XII1.—XVI.; institutions 
for education in, Table XVII. 

Carlstadt (Andreas Bodenstein von), 
his character and conduct, 116; ex- 
travagance of his ideas, 121. 

Caruso, his history of Sicily, 319. 

Casimir II., of Poland, acknowledges 
the Pope’s temporal supremacy, 512. 

Casimir IIT., of Poland, 520; his code 
of laws, 522; improves the towns in 
Poland, 523; confers privileges on 
the Jews, 524. 

Castlereagh (Lord) on the representa- 
tion of Ireland, 423. 

Catholic schoo! of philosophy in France, 
379 ; address of the catholic bishops 
of Ireland, in 1830, 431. 

Charles of Anjou, his government 
of Sicily, 325; his usurpation and 
ferocity, 340; beheads Corradino, 
ib.; his tyrannical extortions, 341; 
the Sicilian Vespers caused by his 
oppression, 343; siege of Messina 
by, 344, 

Chartists, repeal meetings of, 431. 

Chesapeake (American frigate), ac- 
count of her engagement with the 
Shannon frigate, 472. 

Christianity, epochs in the history of, 
380. 
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‘Christian Morals,’ Prof. Sewell’s work 
on, 293. 

Chronicle, definition of a, 57; of Joce- 
lin de Brakelond, its discovery in 
the Harleian collection, 60; origin 
of chronicles in popular ballads, 498. 

Church, service of art to the, 197; on 
the term, 381; in ancient Poland, 
507; increase of its power, 515; its 
extension, 527. 

Civil law, Austrian codes of, 539. 

Clergy, their condition and power in 
ancient Poland, 515, 528, 


Cobden (Mr.), his cross-examination 
| 


on the truck system, 86. 

Cochrane (Lord), his personal valour, 
20, 21; his attack on the French 
fleet, 41. 

Commerce of Poland, in the 10th cen- 
tury, 508; of ancient Pomerania, 
509; in the 14th century, 523. 

Commissioners of Fine Arts, their Re- 
port, 193; objects of the Commis- 
sion, 200. 

Comte (Auguste), his psychological 
opinions, 366; his ‘Cours de Phi- 
losophie Positive,’ 396; his law of 
the evolution of the sciences, 398; 
his classification of sciences, 403 ; 
his style, 406. 

Condillac, doctrines of, 359; com- 
pared with Maine de Biran, 361. 
Constellation (United States ship), her 
action with a French man-of-war, 

460. 

Constitution of England, opposed to 
the doctrine of finality, 417. 

Cooper (J. Fenimore), his ‘ History of 
the Navy of the United States,’ 440 ; 
deficiencies of his work, 443; re- 
marks on the United States navy, 
457 ; on the question of the right of 
search, 459. 

Copenhagen, particulars of the battle 
of, 35. 

Cornelius, his use of allegory in art, 
220; his illustration of the Ho- 
meric religion, 221; his paintings 
in the Hall of the Heroes, 223. 

Corradino, beheaded by Charles of 
Anjou, 340. 

Courts of law, in Austria, 541; cri- 
minal courts, 544. 

Cousin (Victor), his eclectic philoso- 
phy, 367, 374; estimate of his wri- 
tings, 368; translation of Plato, 369; 





Speier 


his ‘ Lecons sur Kant,’ ib.; his edi- 
tion of Proclus, 371; acquaintance 
with Hegel, 372; his ‘Cours de 
l’'Histoire de la Philosophie,’ 373 ; 
on truth and error, 375. 

Crawford (Sharman), his letters to the 
repealers of Ireland, 432; plan of 
local legislation distinct from impe- 
rial legislation, 433. 

Criminal cases, on the plea of insanity 
in, 152; criminal courts of law in 
Austria, 544; statistics of crime, 
547; treatment of criminals in Aus- 
tria, 557; administration of crimi- 
nal justice in Austria, Tables VII. 
—XIlI. 

Crown (the), its power to negative Irish 
parliamentary bills, 427; on the 
prerogative of the, ib. 


D. 


Dalmatia, statistics of crime in, 548 ; 
criminal justice in, Tables VIL., 
VIILI.; police offences in, TableXI.; 
criminal trials in, Zabée X LI.; houses 
of industry and correction in, Tables 
XIII.—XVI.; institutions for edu- 
cation in, Table XVII. 

Dante, his mention of the Sicilian 
Vespers, 337. 

D’Aubigné (M. Merle), his history of 
the Reformation, 102. 

Defoe, his writings, 56. 

Deselot, his history of Sicily, 331. 

De Winter, his bravery in the battle 
of Camperdown, 31. 

Dooab, state of ‘Thuggee in the, 267- 
273. 

Duckworth (Sir John), his capture of 
Minorca, 34. 

Duncan (Admiral), his victory off 
Camperdown, 31. 

Dutch, Admiral Duncan’s victory over 
the, 31. 


E. 


Eck (Johann von), opposes Luther at 
Leipzig, 111, 113. 

Eclecticism, modern school of, 367 ; 
Jouffroy’s account of, 374. 

Education, in Austria, 550, Tuble 
XVII. 

Egina marbles, at Munich, 219. 

2P2 
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England, naval history of, 1; effects 
of the Reformation in, 104. 

Erasmus, Luther’s contest with, 134. 

Ethics of Puseyism, 293. 

Evans’s (Mr.) evidence on the truck 
system, 82. 

Existence, Leroux’s notions respect- 
ing, 394. 

Exmouth (Lord), his attack on Al- 
giers, 47. 

Exorcism, Professor Sewell’s belief in, 
310. 


F. 


Fazello, his history of Sicily, 317. 

Federal government, Puffendorf’s re- 
marks on, 435; dissensions accom- 
panying, 437. 

Ferrand (Mr.), his charges against 
manufacturers, 79; committee on 
the truck system moved by, 80; 
his theories, 82. 

Fine Arts.—See Art. 

Fitzwilliam (Lord), appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 411. 

Flagellants, sect of the, 120, 528. 

Forts, advantage of their batteries over 
the broadsides of men-of-war, 448. 

France, strength of her navy in 1793, 
21 ; first battle of the revolutionary 
war, 22; her resistance to Roman 
aggression, 108; effect of the Re- 
formation in, 140; modern philoso- 
phy of, 353 ; its historical character, 
355; the école sensualiste, 356; 
Scotch metaphysics introduced into, 
363; eclectic school of, 365; ca- 
tholic school of philosophy in, 379 ; 
St. Simonism, 387; school of Hu- 
manitaires, 389; Auguste Comte, 
396. 

Frederic II., Sicily under the domi- 
nion of, 324, 338. 

Frederic III., nationality of his cha- 
racter, 106, 

Frederic the Wise, his conduct re- 
specting the Anabaptists, 121; his 
character, 130; protects Luther, 
131; his death, 132. 

Funeral orations, of the Romans, 498. 


G, 


Galicia, statistics of crime in, 548; cri- 
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minal justice in, Tables VII., VILI.; 
police offences in, Zable XI.; cri- 
minal trials in, Zable XII.; houses 
of industry, forced labour and cor- 
rection in, Zables XI1I.—XVI.; 
institutions for education in, Zable 
XVII. 

Gambier (Lord), notes on the minutes 
of the court-martial on, 41. 

Genesis, mythical views of the book 
of, 395. 

Geography, recent German works on, 
ix. 

Germans, their immigration into Po- 
land in the tenth century, 515; 
Polish monasteries usurped by, 516. 

Germany, the Reformation in, 103; 
quarrel of investiture, 105; effects 
of Roman authority on, 108; popu- 
lation in the sixteenth century, 110; 
religious excitement in, ib.; pro- 
gress of protestant ideas in Saxony, 
116; religious tendencies in, 118; 
superstition among the mines and 
forests, 120; peasant war in, 134; 
great moral effects of the Reforma- 
tion on, 151; congenial to art, 210; 
increase in the armies of, 529; mi- 
litary levies in, 532; retrospect of 
the literature of, i. 

Glyptothek, of Munich, 217; the Hall 
of the Gods, 220; the Hall of the 
Heroes, 223. 

Graham (Sir James) on the deteriora- 
tions of manufactured goods, 80. 
Grattan (Mr.), his motion on the re- 
call of Lord Fitzwilliam, 412; on 
parliamentary corruption, 415; on 
the power of the British ministers 
over the Irish parliament, 427; on 
Irish distress and coercion, 428 ; on 
the right of Ireland to equal laws, 

429. 

Great Britain, James’s naval history 
of, 1. 

Gregorio (Rosario di), his history of 
Sicily, 322; his account of the Si- 
cilian Vespers, 336. 


H. 


| Habeas Corpus act, suspended in Ire- 


land at the time of the Union, 422. 


| Hamilton (Capt.), his enterprise in 


capturing the Hermione, 17. 
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Hampden (Dr.), his persecution by 
the University of Oxford, 175; hos- 
tility of the Tractarian party to, 186, 
188. 

Hegel, his acquaintance with V. Cou- 
sin at Paris, 372; Hegel’s views 
appropriated by Cousin, 373. 

Hermione frigate, capture of the, 17. 

Hesiod, paintings from the Theogony 
of, 239. 

Hiltensperger, his paintings from He- 
siod, 237; his works, 239; his il- 
lustrations of Aristophanes, 241. 

History, narrative re philosophical, 
54; contemporary narrative of Nor- 
man and Saxon countries, 57; sym- 
bolical interpretation of, 385; on 
the philosophy of, 402; its origin in 
popular ballads, 498; recent Ger- 
man works on, ix. 

Homer, paintings from the Odyssey, 
239. 

Hotham (Vice-Admiral), his naval 
services, 27. 

Houses of Industry, forced labour and 
correction in Austria, 7ables XIII. 
—XV. 

Howe (Lord), his engagement with the 
fleet of Villaret Joyeuse, 23. 

Humanitaires, French school of, 389; 
M. Leroux’s writings, 391. 

Hungary, manor courts in, 543; im- 
proved social condition of, 552. 

Hutten (Ulric von), his character, 
124; estrangement between him 
and Erasmus, ib. 


c. 


Illyrian Coast, statistics of crime in the, 
548; criminal justice, Tables VII., 
VIII.; police offences, Zable XL; 
criminal trials, Table XI1.; houses 
of industry and correction, Tables 
XIII.—X V1.; institutions for edu- 
cation, Table XVII. 

Immortality, views of, by M. Leroux, 
393. 

Impressment, of American sailors by 
England, 463. 

India, report on the state of Thuggee 
in, 246; villages of, 264; extent of 
crime in the Nizam’s territories, 
275; extent of Thuggee through- 
out, 278; vexations in the courts 
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of law in, 281; state of the police 
in, 287. 

Industry, houses of, in Austria, Za- 
ble XIII. 

Inquisition, established in Poland by 
Pope John XXII., 518. 

Insanity, the plea of, in criminal cases, 
152; forms of legal proceedings in 
questions of, 154; various defini- 
tions of, 156; on the impunity of 
the insane, 163; effect of the fear 
of punishment on the insane, 165; 
discipline of lunatic asylums, 166 ; 
the French law on, 168. 

Insurrection act, in Ireland (1793), 
411. 

Ireland, repeal agitation in, 406; her 
past history, 410; Insurrection act, 
411; Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord 
Camden, 412; Poyning’s law, ib.; 
act passed in 1782, 413; corrup- 
tion of the Irish parliament, 414; 
Wolfe Tone’s remarks on Ireland, 
415; act of Union, 417; the re- 
peal a question of expediency, 
418; O’Connell’s proposition against 
the Union, ib.; her commercial ad- 
vantages, 419; her extent and popu- 
lation, 2b.; Irish parliament, 420; 
her imports and exports, 421; sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
422; Chief Justice Bushe’s speech 
on the Union, ib.; national debt, 
423 ; representation of, ib.; revenue 
of Ireland, 424; question of a re- 
gency, 426; powers of the crown, 
427; repeal meetings, 430; ad- 
dress of the catholic bishops in 
1830, 432; Sharman Crawford’s 
letters on repeal, 433; plan of local 
legislation, 2b. ; federal government 
of, 434; compared with Norway, 
439. 

Italy, law-courts in the Austrian pro- 
vinces of, 541; statistics of crime 
in, 55]. 


J. 


James, his naval history of Great Bri- 
tain, 1; remarks on his work, 3; ob- 
servations on various actions, stated 
by, 8-15; his account of the battle 
of Navarino, 48. 

James, king of Sicily, 348. 
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Jervis (Sir John), his victory off Cape 
St. Vincent, 29. 

Jews, in Poland, protection granted 
to, 518; privileges granted them 
by Casimir III., 524; protected by 
the Popes, 527. 

Jocelin de Brakelond, his chronicle, 
54, 58; place of his birth, 60; his 
office in the monastery of St. Ed- 
mund’s, 66; his character of Abbot 
Samson, 72. 

John XXII. (Pope) establishes the 
inquisition at Cracow, 518. 

Jouffroy (M.), his translation of Reid 
and Stewart’s psychological works, 
364; his exposition of eclecticism, 
374. 

Justice, its administration in ancient 
Poland, 514; administration of, in 
Austria, 543; statistics of, Tables 
VIL, XII., XVI. 


K. 


Kant, Victor, Cousin’s lectures on, 
369. 

Knowledge, M. Comte’s law of the 
successive stages of, 396. 

Krasinski (Valerian), his history of 
the Reformation in Poland, 502. 


L. 
Lamennais (M.), his religious views, 
382 


Land, tenure of, in Hungary, 552. 

Landwehr, in Austria and Prussia, 
532. 

Law, Austrian codes of, 539; manor 
courts in Austria, 541; criminal 
courts, 544. 

‘ Lays of ancient Rome,’ 479 ; extracts 
from the ‘ Lay of Horatius,’ 483 ; 
‘The Battle of Regillus,’ 487; ex- 
tracts, 489-492; ‘ Lay of Virginia,’ 
492; extract, 494; ‘ The Prophecy 
of Capys,’ 495; character of the 
ballad literature of Rome, 497; lays, 
chronicles and histories, 498 ; disap- 
pearance of ballad literature, 499. 

Leander frigate, dimensions of, 469. 

Leipsig, dispute of the Catholics and 
Reformers at (1519), 114. 

Leroux (Pierre), his life and writings, 


INDEX. 


390; his views of religion, 392; of 
immortality, 393. 

Lewis (Capt.), his exertions to sup- 
press Thuggee in India, 282. 

Life, metaphysical notions regarding, 
394 


Lombardy, statistics of crime in, 548 ; 
criminal justice in, Zables VIL., 
VIII. ; police offences in, ZableXI.; 
criminal trials in, Zable X11.; houses 
of industry, forced labour and cor- 
rection in, Zables XIII.—XVI.; 
institutions for education in, Zable 
XVII. 

Loria (Ruggero di), admiral under 
Peter of Aragon, 346 ; his victories 
over the French, 347. 

Lunacy, verdicts of, 155. 

Lunatic asylums, discipline observed 
in, 166. 

Luther, his character, 112; his posi- 
tion at Leipsig, 113 ; development 
of his opinions, 114; his difficul- 
ties, 116, 122; at Worms, 121; his 
addresses to the people, 123; ser- 
mons at Wittemberg, 124; freedom 
from ambition, 126; his literary 
defeat, 134; marriage and poverty, 
ib.; progress of his doctrine from 
the diet of Worms to that of Augs- 
burg, 135; ideal of the German 
constitution, 137; his reforming 
labours contrasted with Zwingli’s, 
144, 146. 


M. 


Macaulay (T. B.), his ‘ Lays of An- 
cient Rome,’ 479. 

M‘Navghten, evidence on his trial, 
157, 159, 160. 

Magistrate, duties of the office in 
Austria, 543. 

Malaspina (Saba), his history of Sicily, 
328. 

Malcolm (Capt.), his report on the 
state of Thuggee in the Nizam’s 
territories, 275 ; on the protection 
given to Thugs, 280. 

Manfredi, king of Sicily, 338. 

Manor courts, in Austria, 541. 

Materialism, doctrine of, 357. 

Maurolico’s history of Sicily, 318. 

Maximilian (son of Frederic III.), tur- 
bulence of his reign, 107. 
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Melancthon, Luther’s exhortations to, 
140. 

Merle (M.), his history of the Re- 
formation, 101. 

Messina, besieged by Charles of An- 
jou, 344, 

Mines, in Silesia, 519. 

Minorca, captured by Commodore 
Duckworth, 34; its importance to 
England, 35. 

Monastic customs, 58. 

Monomania, cases of, 160. 

Moravia, statistics of crime in, 548 ; 
criminal justice in, Zables VII., 
VIIL.; . offences in, ZableX1.; 
criminal trialsin, Zable X11.; houses 
of industry, forced labour and cor- 
rection in, Zables XIII.—XVIL.; 
institutions for education in, Table 
XVII. 

Munich, progress of art in, 212, 214; 
works of Cornelius at, 220-223; 
school of sculpture, 231, 235. 

Municipal laws of Germany, intro- 
duced into Poland, 504. 

Muntaner, his chronicle of Sicily, 330. 

Mutiny, causes of, 31. 


N. 


Napoleon, projects the conquest of 
Egypt, 32; his orders to Villeneuve, 
38 


National debt of England and of Ire- 
land, 423. 

Naval actions, between the English, 
French, and Spanish navies :—the 
Lively and Tourterelle, 8; the Rose 
cutter and three French privateers, 
ib.; the Pelican and Médée, 9; 
Leander and Généreux, id. ; capture 
of the Spanish frigate Gamo by the 
Speedy, 10; capture of the Desirée 
frigate by the Dart, 11; the Amelia 
and Arethuse, 13; engagement of 
the Alexander and Canada with a 
French squadren, 14; cutting out 
of the ow al 17; the Pallas 
and Minerve, 21; engagement be- 
tween the fleets of Lord Howe and 
Villaret Joyeuse, 23 ; Vice-admiral 
Hotham’s action with the French 
off Genoa and Hyéres, 26, 27; battle 
of Cape St. Vincent, 29; victory off 


Camperdown, 31; battle of the Nile, 
33; battle of Copenhagen, 35; 
battle of Trafalgar, 38; Navarino, 
48. 

Navalengagements, English and Ame- 
rican :—off Rhode Idland, 445; Sir 
H. Parker’s attack on Rhode Island, 
447; action between the Glasgow 
and an American squadron, 449; 
between the Hancock and the Rain- 
bow, 450; the Andria Doria, 451; 
the Alert and the Lexington, 452; 
the Richard and the Serapis, 453 ; 
the Hyder Ally and the General 
Monk, 456; capture of the South 
Carolina, 457; the Carnatic and the 
Baltimore, 458; the Constellation 
and the Insurgente, 460; the Pre- 
sident and the Little Belt, 465; cap- 
ture of three English frigates, 468 ; 
capture of the Essex by the Phoebe 
and Cherub, 470; action of the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake, 471; 
the Boxer and the Enterprize, 475; 
the President and the Endymion, 
477. 

Navarin, the battle of, 48. 

Navy of Great Britain, history of, 1; 
its neglect seen in the American 
war, 2 ; naval histories, 4 ; improve- 
ments in, 6; conclusions from the 
results of specified actions, 7; cha- 
racteristic of, 16; its strength, 21; 
improvements in naval architecture 
(1795), 25; naval operations after 
the battle of Trafalgar, 46; im- 
provement in gunnery, 49; injustice 
in bestowing honours, 50. 

—-— of the United States, Cooper’s 
history of the, 440; remarks on, 
457 ; the right of search, 459; ac- 
tions between French and Ameri- 
can ships, 460. 

Nelson (Admiral), at the battle of the 
Nile, 33; at the battle of Trafalgar, 
38. 

Neocastro (Bartholomeus), his chroni- 
cle of Sicily, 329. 

Niebuhr, character of his history of 
Rome, 480. 

Nile, battle of the, 33. 

Nizam (the), extent of crime in the ter- 
ritories of, 275. 

Norway, national independence of, 
439, 
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O'Connell (Mr.), his speech on repeal 
in the corporation of Dublin, 418; 
on the Irish parliament, 420; on 
the representation of Ireland, 424 ; 
repudiates the chartists, 431; ad- 
vocates a federal government for 
Ireland, 433; his avowed objects 
for repeal, 438. 

Odyssey, paintings from the, 239. 

Orations (funeral) of the Romans, 
498. 

Otway (Sir R. W.), his naval services, 
51 


Oude, state of Thuggee in the king- 
dom of, 248; details of the Oude 
Thugs, 259-263; list of bails, or 
spots for murders in, 265; confes- 
sions of murders by Thugs in, 266. 

Oxford (the University of), and Dr. 
Hampden, 169; present disputes in, 
173; persecution of Dr. Hampden 
at, 175; Tractarian party and wri- 
tings at, 186; increase of Puseyism 
at, 189, 191; Oxford professors, 
294. 


P. 


Paley, on the principles of the consti- 
tution, 418. 

Papacy, origin of, 381. 

Parker (Sir George), 51. 

Parker (Sir Hyde), his defeat at 
Rhode Island, 448. 

Parliament, decoration of the new 
houses of, 198; power of parliament 
to repeal its acts, 417; parliament 
of Norway, 439. 

of Ireland, its powers in case of 
a regency, 426; power of the Bri- 
tish minister over, 427; irrespon- 
sibility of an English minister to, 
435. 

Paton (Capt.), his evidence on Thug- 
gee, 265 

Paul Jones, 453. 

Penal code, of Austria, 553. 

Peter of Aragon, 335; accepts the 
crown of Sicily, 343. 

Petrarch, his correspondertce with 
Richard of Bury, 63. 

Phillips (Captain), his conduct in a 
case of right of search, 458. 


INDEX. 


| Philology, recent works in Germany 


on, Xvi. 

Philosophy, its present state in France, 
353 ; the école sensualiste, 356 ; ma- 
terialism, 357; reaction in France 
against the spirit of the 18th cen- 
tury, 354, 362; introduction of 
Scotch metaphysics into the French 
school, 363; eclectic school of, 365, 
374; Cousin’s ‘ Cours de I’Histoire 
de la Philosophie,’ 373 ; eclectic 
views of error and truth, 375; 
French catholic school of, 379; 
Lamennais’ writings, 382; M. de 
Ballanche, 384; St. Simon, 387; 
school of the Humanitaires, 389 ; 
M. Leroux’s doctrines and writings, 
391; onimmortality, 393; on lifeand 
existence, 394; A. Comte’s ‘ Cours 
de Philosophie Positive,’ 396 ; evo- 
lution of sciences, ib. ; limit of in- 
quiry in, 399; the positive method 
in, 401; classification of sciences, 
403. 

Physics, celestial and terrestrial, 404. 

Plato, Victor, Cousin’s translation of, 
368. 

Poetry, popular and ballad, 482. 

Poland, before the first dismember- 
ment, 502; different grades in, 504; 
German municipal law in, 505 ; ab- 
solute monarchy, 506; the church 
in, 507 ; commerce in the tenth cen- 
tury, 509; wealth of, 510; Boleslav 
III., 511; Casimir II., 512; equa- 
lity of nobles, 513; ‘ free agricul- 
turists,’ ib.; German settlers in, 
514; power of the clergy, 515; 
early religious toleration in, 517; 
mines in Silesia, 519; Casimir III., 
521; his code of laws, 522; im- 
pulse to commerce, 523 ; privileges 
granted to the Jews, 525; extension 
of the Polish church, 527. 

Police, of Austria, 544; statistics of 
police offences, Table XI. 

Pomerania, commerce of ancient, 509. 

Porte, crisis in the affairs of the, 
538. 

Portland, system of wages in the 
island of, 94. 

Poyning’s law relative to the Irish 
parliament, 412. 

Press, state of the Austrian, 554. 

Prichard (Dr.) on the forms of in- 
sanity in relation to jurisprudence, 





INDEX. 


152; his distinctions in cases of de- 
lusion and insanity, 156. 

Prisons, in Austria, 556. 

Pritchard (Mr.), extracts from his evi- 
dence on the truck system, 92. 

Procida (Giovanni), his ‘share in the 
Sicilian Vespers, 333. 

Proclus, V. Cousin’s edition of, 371. 

‘ Prophecy of Capys,’ Macaulay’s Lay 
of the, 495. 

Protestantism, the Lutherans and Sa- 
cramentarians, 137; the Protestant 
League, 138. 

Prussia, military service in, 532. 

Puffendorf, his remarks on federal go- 
vernment, 435. 

Puseyism, increase of, at Oxford, 189, 
191 ; the ethics of, 294; its doctrine 
of belief, 298; grades of authority 
in belief, 300; the philosophy of, 
306 ; its doctrine of baptism, 312. 


R, 


Reformation (the), its reception in 
Germany, 103 ; activity of the press 
at the period of, 115; progress of 
ultra-protestant ideas, 116; effects 


amoral change in Switzerland, 145; 
its progress in Saxony, 148; its 
great moral effects on the character 
of northern Germany, 15]. 

Reid (Dr.), his philosophical doctrines 
adopted by the French metaphy- 
sicians, 363; French translation of 
his works, 364. 

Religion, different phases of, 379; 
origin of Papacy, 381. 

Repeal movement in Ireland, 406 ; 
repeal of the Union, a question of 
expediency, 418; impracticable, 
425, 435; large meetings to peti- 
tion for, 430. 

Representation (parliamentary) com- 
pared with population, 424, 

Reynolds (Capt.), his statements of 
the state of Thuggee, 266. 

Rhode Island, conflict at, 445; Sir H. 
Parker’s attack on, 447. 

Richard of Bury, his correspondence 
with Petrarch, 63. 

River-Thuggee (in India), account of, 
282. 
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Roepell (Dr.), his history of Poland, 


502. 

Rokewode (Mr.), his discovery of the 
‘Chronicle of Jocelin de Brakelond,’ 
60. 

Rome, her religious influence in Ger- 
many, 104; her — power in 
Germany, 105; the long schism at 
Avignon, ib.; her aggressions in 
Germany, 108; lays of ancient, 
479; funeral orations of, 498. 

Rottman, his paintings at Munich, 
243. 

Royer-Collard, professor of philosophy 
at Paris, 362. 

Russia, the armies of, 531; publica- 
tions of her government, 555. 


Ss. 


Saxony, progress of the Reformation 
in, 148. 

Schwanthaler, his sculptures, 230, 239, 
241. 

Sciences, M. Comte’s law of their evo- 
lution, 396; positive science, 398 ; 
modern advance of, 401; Comte’s 
classification of, 403. 

Scotland, on the truck system in, 97. 

Scuipture, gallery of Munich, 217 ; 
Egina marbles, 219; works of 
Schwanthaler, 230, 239, 241. 

Seals, some account of monastic, 74. 

Search, on the right of, 459. 

Serfage, in ancient Poland, 504; laws 
proclaimed by Casimir III. respect- 
ing, 522. 

Servia, prospects of, 538. 

Sewell (Prof.), his work on ‘ Christian 
Morals,’ 293; his opposition to all 
systems of philosophy, 305; on 
rationalism, 306; on eclecticism, 
309; on syncreticism, 310; his 
views on exorcism; on the perso- 
nality of the devil, 311 ; on baptism, 
312; on the Trinity, 313. 

Shannon frigate, her action with the 
Chesapeake, 472. 

Shepherd (Mr.), his evidence on the 
truck system, 95. 

Sicilian Vespers (the), 316; usual ac- 
count of, 333; proved to be false, 
335; Gregorio’s account of, 336; 
mentioned by Dante, 337; true 
origin of the conspiracy, ib. 
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Sicily, Amari’s history of, 316; va- 
rious histories of, 318; Gregorio’s 


account of the constitution of Sicily, | 
| Teutonic order, establishment of the, 


323; under Frederic I1., 324; un- 
der the Aragonese government, 
325; under the oppression of Charles 
of Anjou, 341. 


Sickingen (Francis von), his character, - 


125; his death, 128. 


Silesia, mines in, 519; its commerce | 


in the thirteenth century, ib.; sta- 
tistics of crime in, 548; criminal 
ustice in, Zables VII., VILI.; po- 
i offences in, Zable XL. ; criminal 
trials in, Zable X1I.; houses of in- 
dustry and correction in, Tables 


XIII.—X VI. ; institutions for edu- | 


cation in, Zable XVII. 

Simon (St.), sketch of his history, 386 ; 
his philosophy, 389. 

Sleeman (Major), his report on the 
state of Thuggee in India, 246; on 
the protection of Thugs by the native 
chiefs, 280. 





Smith (Adam) on legislative inter- 


ference in wages, 87. 


Socialism, remarks by Lamennais on, | 


383. 


Spires (Diet of 1529), conduct of the | 


Catholics at, 136. 

Spiritualism and materialism, 357. 

Springer (Dr.), his work on Austrian 
statistics, 529. 

Statistics of Austria, 529; of crime, 
547. 

Steam-ships of war, 444. 


Stewart, his philosophical works trans- | 


lated into French, 364. 

Styria, statistics of crime in, 548 ; cri- 
minal justice in, Tables VII., VIII.; 
police offences in, Zable XI.; 
minal trials in, Zable XII.; houses 


of industry and correction in, Tables | 
XIII.—XVI.; institutions for edu- | 


cation in, Zable XVII. 

Sweden, annexation of Norway to, | 
439. 

Switzerland, moral change which the 
Reformation effected in, 145 ; Zwin- 


cri- | 
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, 


517. 

Theology, study of, at Oxford, 172; 
recent German works on, i. 

Thomas (Mr.), evidence on the truck 
system, 83. 

Thuggee, Major Sleeman’s report on 
the state of, 246; details of the 
Gualior and Bundelkhund Thugs, 
248-259; adventures of Feringhea, 
253; superstitions of Thugs, 257, 
261; account of the Oude Thugs, 
259-263 ; evidence of approvers, 
260; belief in fatalism, 263 ; list of 
bails or places for murder in Oude, 
265; confessions of Thugs, 266; 
accounts of the Dooab gangs, 267— 
273; its extent in the Nizam’s 
country, 275; Capt. Malcolm’s re- 
port, 7b. ; its wide extent through- 
out India, 278; account of the river 
Thugs, 282 ; punishments of Thugs, 
286; collusion of chiefs, bankers, 
&e. with Thugs, 288. 

Tone (Wolfe), remarks on the con- 
dition of Ireland, 415. 

‘ Traciarian’ party at Oxford, 174; 
their hostility to Dr, Hampden, 
186. 

Trafalgar, remarks on the battle of, 
38. 

Trinity, Prof. Sewell’s illustration of 
the, 313. 

Truck system (the), instances of be- 
neficial working of, 82; evidence 
on, #6., 87-94; observations upon, 
85; cross-examination upon, 86; 
legislative interference with, 87 ; in- 
stances of oppressive fraud under, 
ib.; Scotch evidence on, 97; on its 
extension to agriculture, 100. 


| Truth, V. Cousin’s views on, 375. 


gli attempts political changes in, | 
147. 


Symbols, interpretation of ancient, 
395. 
Synods of clergy in Poland, 517. 


Truxton (Commodore), his action with 
an American ship, 460. 

Turkey, present state of, 538. 

Tyrol, law-courts in the, 542; statis- 
tics of crime in, 548; criminal jus- 
tice in, Tables VII. , VILL; police 
offences in, Table XL; criminal 
trials in, Zable XII.; houses of, 
industry and correction in, Zadles 
XIIIL—XVI.; education in Zable 
XVII. 





INDEX. 


U~. 


Union with Ireland, repeal of the act 
of, 417 ; O’Connell’s reasons against 
the Union, 418; state of Ireland at 
the passing of the act of, 422; pur- 


ib.; conditions of the act broken, 
423 ; separate legislatures imprac- 
ticable, 425, 435; large repeal meet- 
ings, 430. 

United States (the), Cooper’s history of 
the navy of, 440; her advantages 
forcreating a navy, 442 ; first resist- 
ance against England, 445; actions 
between French and American ships, 
460; impressment of Americans by 
the English, 463. 

University of Oxford, state of the, 
170; persecution of Dr. Hampden 
by, 175. 


¥, 


Vallancey (Capt.), his account of the 


state of Thuggee, 274. 


Venice, statistics of crime in, 548; | 
criminal justice in, Zables VII., | 
VIII.; police offences in, ZableXI.; | 


criminal trials in, ZableX I1.; houses 
of industry and correction in, 7@- 


bles XILI.—XVI.; institutions for | 


education in, Zable XVII. 
Vespers, the Sicilian, 316, 333; men- 
tioned by Dante, 337. 


Villaret Joyeuse, his engagement with | 
the fleet under Lord Howe, 23; with 


Lord Bridport, 26. 
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Villeneuve (Admiral) at the battle of 
Trafalgar, 37. 

Vincent, battle of Cape St., 29. 

Vineta, the ancient city on the Baltic, 
509. 


| * Virginia,’ Macaulay's Lay of, 492. 
chased by bribery and corruption, | 


W. 


Wages, report of the committee on the 
payment of, 79; on their payment 
in truck, 82. 

Wales, evidence on the truck system 
in, 93. 

Walhalla, description of the, 226. 

Wills, of lunatics, set aside, 154. 

Winslow (Forbes), on the £ Plea of In- 
sanity in criminal cases,’ 152; on 
moral insanity, 159. © 


| Wittemberg, Luther's preaching at, 


124, 


Workhouses, in Austria, 556. 


Worms, appearance of Luther at, 121, 


Z. 


Zurita, his annals of the crown of 
Aragon, 332. 

Zwickau, first assembly of the Ana- 
baptists at, 120. 

Zwingli, his labours for the Reforma- 
tion, 143 ; contrasted with Luther’s, 
144; his character, 145; attempts 
political changes in Switzerland, 
147. 
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RETROSPECT 


OF THE 


CURRENT LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 


1841—1842. 


I. Turotocy, PuiLosopny. 


In contemplating the modern theological literature of Germany*, 
we must divide it into three classes, entirely distinct from each other. 

I. That which engages our attention as the most characteristic 
of the period, embraces the writings of Strauss and of his disciples. 
Whilst the master, with his usual deep learning, defends his views in 
the ‘ Christliche Glaubenslehre’ |), he is probably ill-pleased to see a 
popular abridgment of his great work appear in Switzerland2). Pro- 
fessor Vatke3) is the worthy representative of the systems of Hegel 
and Strauss at the University of Berlin; but Bruno Bauer4), who 
goes further than even his masters, has been deprived of the “li- 
centia docendi” at the University of Bonn, and this resolution of the 
Prussian Minister of Public Instruction was fUunded upon a report 
of the theological faculty of that university 4"), which has called forth 
a number of pamphlets either in defence or condemnation of the “ fa- 
culties” of the “faculty.” Feuerbach 5), rather a philosopher than a 
theclogian, attacks the foundation of revealed religion and of Chris- 
tianity with fewer quotations from the ‘Fathers’ than Strauss ; and the 
whole Hegelian (— Strauss) school combined under Dr. Ruge in ex- 

® Danz. Universal Worterbuch der theol. und religions geschichtl. 
Literatur 1-7 Lief. Lex. 8. Leipzig 1837-42. Fest. Velinp. 4 n. 
20 sgr. Schreibp. m. breit. Rande a n. 1} rtl.+ 

1) Strauss, Dr. Dav. Fr. Die christl. Glaubenslehre in ihrer ge- 
schichtlichen Entwickelung u. im Kampfe mit der modernen Wis- 
senschaft dargestellt. 2 Bde. gr. 8. Tubingen 1840-41. Osiander. 
Velinp. 6 rtl. 10 sgr. 

2) Strauss. Das Leben Jesu. Leicht fassliche Bearbeitung. Mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung schweizerischer Leser. Winserthur 
(Liter. Compt.) 1842. Velinp. 26} sgr. 

3) Vatke, Wilh. Die menschliche Freiheit in ihrem Verhiiltniss 
zur Siinde und zur gottlichen Gnade wissenschaftlich dargestellt. 
gr. 8. Berlin Bethge 1841. Velinp. 2rtl. 20sgr. 

4) Bauer, Bruno. Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte der Sy- 
noptiker, 2 Bde. gr. 8. Leipz. 1841. O. Wigand, Velinp. n. 34rtl. 

4® Gutachten der Evangel. theol. Facultaten der Preussischen 
Universiteten tiber den Liceutiaten Bruno Bauer, in Beziehung auf 
dessen Kritik der evangel. Geschichte der Synoptiker. Berlin 1842. 
Diimier. 25sgr. 

5) Feuerbach, L. Das Wesen des Christenthums. gr. 8. Leipzig 
1841. O. Wigand. Velinp. n. 2rtl. 1Osgr. 


+ rtl. (thaler) = 30 sgr. (silbergroschen.) 
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ii Retrospect of the 


pounding their theological and philosophical systems in the periodical 
quoted below6), and which the Saxon constitutional government 
was forced to suppress, by order and in imitation of its more power- 
ful neighbour Prussia. New editions of many parts of Hegel’s 
works 6*) have been published, and the writings of his pupils 
Goeschel6”), Marbach6°), Schaller6*), and Werder6*), have met 
with at least as much success as that which rewarded the deep learn- 
ing and industrious research of Ritter6‘) and Erdmann68). 

Il. The success just alluded to, the eagerness with which the 
writings of Strauss, Hegel and their followers, were read, and the 
fear of the most liberal governments of Germany which caused the 
suspension of Bruno Bauer and the suppression of the Jahrbiicher, 
are certainly very remarkable evidences of the religious state of 
Germany ; and it is doubtful whether the violence and abuse put 


6) Jahrbiicher, Hallische, fiir deutsche Wissenschaft und Kunst. 
Kritiken ; Characteristiken ; Correspondenzen ; Ubersichten. Redac- - 
toren Echtermeyer und Ruge in Halle, 4to. Jahrg. 1841. Mit Intel- 
ligenzblatt n. 12rtl. 

Jahrbiicher, Deutsche, fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst, 1842. n. 
12rtl. 

6*) Hegel’s Werke. Vollstaindige Ausgabe durch einen Verein 
von Freunden des Verewigten: Marheinike. O. Schulz. E. Gans. v. 
Henning. Hotho. Michelet. Foerster. 18 Bde. gr. 8. Berlin, 1832- 
1842. Dunker u. Humblot 39rtl. 15sgr. Velinp. 52rtl. 20 sgr. Bd. i. 
Philos. Abhandl. hrg. v. Michelet. Bd. ii. 2 ed. Phainomologie des 
Geistes herg. v. Schulze. Bd. iii. v. Logik, hrg. v. Henning. Bd. vi. 
vii. Encyclopedie hrg. v. Henning u. Michelet. Bd. viii. 2 ed. Phi- 


losophie des Rechtes, hrg. v. Gans, Bd. ix. Philosophie d. Ge- 
schichte hrg. v. Gans. Bd. x. Aesthetik 3 The. hrg. v. Hotho. Bd. 
xi. xii. 2ed. Religions-Philosophie hrg. v. Marheinike. Bd. xiii—xv. 
2 ed. Geschichte der Philosophie hrg. v. Michelet. B. xvi. xvii. Ver- 
mischte Schriften hrg. v. Foerster u. Boumann. B. xviii. Philos. 
Propaedeutik, hrg. v. Rosenkranz. Each work sells also separately. 


6°) Dante Alighieri’s Unterweisung tiber Weltschépfung und 
Weltordnung diesseits und jenseits. Ein Beitrag zum Verstindnisse 
der gottlichen Comoedie, v. Goeschel. gr. 8. Berlin, 1842. Enslin. 
Velinp. 27 }sgr. 

6°) Marbach, G. O. Lehrbuch d. Geschichte der Philosophie. 
Leipz. 1837 u. 1841. O. Wigand. Bd. i. ii. gr. 8. 3Zrtl. 

6") Schaller. Geschichte d. Naturphilosophie, von Baco v. Veru- 
lam bis auf unsere Zeit. 1" Thl. gr. 8. Leipz. 1841, O. Wigand. Ve- 
linp. 2rtl. 264 sgr. 

6°) Werder. Logik. Als Commentar und Ergianzung zu Hegel’s 
Wissenschaft der Logik. Iste. Abth). gr. 8. Berlin, 1841. Veit & Co., 
Velinp. I rtl. 10sgr. 

6‘) Ritter, Heinr. Geschichte der Philosophie. gr. 8. Hamb. Fr. 
Perthes. Bd. 1-6 n. 18rtl. - 

6%) Erdmann. Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen Darstellung der 
Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Leipz. 1840-1842. Vogel. Bd. i. 
ii. 10;5,rtl. 
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forth by Hengstenberg7) in defence of the principles of the Re- 
formed Church, have in any degree carried with them that convic- 
tion which alone can assume the power to confound erroneous opi- 
nions. We are inclined to think that even the eloquence of Schel- 
ling, whose lectures, although at half-price, attract hardly one half 
the number of hearers by which they were attended a year ago, has 
done less service to the cause of Protestantism, than the writings of 
Fischer8), Daub9), Hagenbach 10), Bretschneider 11) and Marhei- 
nike 12). 

III. We thus see a number of Protestants engaged on the one hand 
in undermining, on the other in defending the tenets of Christianity ; 
whereas the Catholics appear to have agreed upon avoiding conten- 
tions, and keeping better discipline in their camps and strongholds. 
The leaders of that party are aided in their efforts, as well by the 
Austrian and Bavarian system of prohibiting all free discussion of re- 
ligious matters, as by the industrious dissemination of those middle- 
age works, which still have a strong hold not only upon the minds of 
the uneducated but also upon the higher classes of society, both of 
which, in every Catholic country, verge upon the extremes of super- 
stitious belief in, or entire rejection of, all religious dogmas. We thus 
see a large edition of the ‘ Conversations Lexicon’ (!) of all the saints 
of the Catholic church 13) sell off rapidly to the lower and middle 
classes ; we observe the poetical effusions of Archbishop Pyrker 14) 
address themselves to the better educated, whilst Annegarn’s15), 


7) Kirchen Zeitung, evangelische, herausgeg. vom Prof. Dr. E. 
W. Hengstenberg. 12 parts every year. gr. 4. Berlin, Oehmigke, 


1841. n. 4rtl. 

8) Fischer, Prof. Die speculative Dogmatik von Dr. Dav. Fr. 
Strauss gepriift. 2 Bde. Tiibingen. 1841-1842. Fues. 14 rtl. 

9) Daub’s Philosophische u. Theologische Vorlesungen, hrg. v. 
Marheinike u. Dittenberger. Berlin 1838-1841. Dunker u. Hum- 
blot. Bd. 1—6. Velinp. n. 14}rtl. 

10) Hagenbach. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 2 Bde. gr.8. 
Leipz. 1841. Weidmanns. Velinp. 44 rtl. 

11) Bretschneider, Dr. Karl G. Systematische Entwickelung 
aller in der Dogmatik vorkommenden Begriffe nach den symbol. 
Schriften der evangel. luther. u. reform. Kirche u. den wichtig- 
sten dogmat. Lehrbiichern ihrer Theologen. Nebst der Literatur, 
vorziiglich der neuern itiber alle Theile der Dogmatik. 4th edit. gr. 
8. Leipzig 1841. Barth. Velinp. 3rtl. 15sgr. 

12) Marheinike. Einleitung in die oeffentlichen Vorlesungen 
iiber die Bedeutung der Hegelschen Philosophie in der Christlichen 
Theologie. Nebst einem Separatvotum tiber B. Bauer's Kritik der 
Evangel. Geschichte. gr. 8. Berlin 1842. Enslin 15 sgr. 

13) Conversations Lexicon aller in der Apostolisch-katholischen 
Kirche verehrten Heiligen. 8 parts (A. to L.) Wien 1840-1841. 
Leipzig (Kummer) Velinp. 4 8sgr. 

14) Pyrker. Legenden der Heiligen auf alle Sonn- u. Festtage 
des Jahres. In metr. Form. Mit 70 Vign. u. Randverz. Lex. 8. 


Wien. 1842. Klang. (Leipz. Herbig.) 4rtl. 
az 
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Binterim’s 16), Dieringer’s17), Tangl’s18), and Beda Weber’s19), 
historical researches deserve a very distinguished place among the 
literary productions of the period. 

But whilst ‘Sion’20), the ultra-Catholic periodical, strives, if 
possible, to exceed the violence of Hengstenberg’s Kirchenzeitung, 
and whilst the Ratisbon press, one of the most characteristic pro- 
ductions of which we notice below21), endeavours to gain prose- 
lytes among the lower classes, no efforts are wanting in either of 
the two great divisions of the church, to strengthen the basis 
of their tenets by the expounding of the Scriptures according to 
their own principles, and by vindications of the dogmas of the re- 
spective churches founded upon them. The Catholics who reprint 
Estius21*), Maldonatus22), and even Abraham a Sta. Clara23), 
glory in the writings of Gérres24), Sailer25), Hnogek 26), Mar- 
zohl27), Klee28), Klépper29), Waibel30), and Liebermann31), 


15) Annegarn. Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche, 2 Bde. gr. 8. 
Minster 1842-1843. Regensbirge 2rtl. 15sgr. 

16) Binterim. Die vorgiigl. Denkwiirdigkeiten der Christ.-Kathol. 
Kirche aus den ersten, mittlern u. letzten Zeiten. Mainz. 1838- 
1842. Kirchheim, Schott u. Thielem. Bd. i.—vii. 223 rtl. 

17) Dieringer, F. X. System der Gottlichen Thaten des Christen- 
thums, 2 vols. gr. 8. Mainz. Kupferberg. Velinp. 3rtl. 10sgr. 

18) Tangl. Reihe der Bischofe von Lavant. gr. 8. Klagenf. Leon. 
1841. Velinp. I rtl. 10sgr. 

19) Weber, Beda. Tirol und die Reformation. gr.8. Innsbr. 1841. 
Wagner. | rtl. 20sgr. 

20) Sion. Eine Stimme in der Kirche fiir unsere Zeit. Red. Dr. 
T. Herbst u. Fr. Saussen. 10° Jahrg. 1841. In 24 halbmonatl. Lief. 
gr. 4. Augsb. Kollmann. Velinp. n. 4rtl. 

21) Beweggriinde, warum so viele P: otestanten zur catholischen 
Kirche zurickkehren. Mit einer Beigabe : Controvers Catechismus 
verf. v. Scheffmacker, Aus. d. Fransz0s. Regensb. 1842. Manz. | rtl. 
Die Beigabe einzeln 15sgr. 

21*) Estii (Prf. Dr. Guil.) in omnes B. Pauli Epistolas, item in 
Catholicas Commentarii, cur. Fr. Sausen. tom. i. 8 maj. Mogunt. 
Kirchheim, Schott und Thieleman Velinp. 1 rtl. 10sgr. 

22) Maldonati Io. Commentarii in quatuor Evangelistas, cur. F. 
a 8 maj. tom. i.—iii. Mogunt. 1842. Kirchheim Sch. und Th. 4 
14rtl. 

23) Abraham a Sta. Clara. Simmtliche Werke. 50 Lief. in 12 
Bden. 8rtl. gr. 12. Passau 1834-42 Pustet. 4 5sgr. 

24) — Die Christliche Mistik. gr. 8. Regensb. Manz. Bd. 
i—iv. 1Ortl. 

25) Sailer’s, Joh. Mich. Siimmtliche Werke unter Anleitung des 
Verfassers herausg. von Jos. Widmer. 40 bde. gr. 8. Sulzhach v. 
Seidelsche 1839-1842. 4343 rtl. 

26) Hnogek, Christ-Katholische Liturgik. Prag 1841. Kronber- 
ger u. Rziwnatz. 4 vol. n. 9rtl. 

27) Marzohl, Jos. u. J. Schneller. Liturgia sacra oder die Ge- 
brauche u. Alterthiimer der Katholischen Kirche sammt ihrer hohen 
Bedeutung. Lex. 8. Augsb. Kollmann 1841. Velinp. 4 vol. 10} rtl. 
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whilst the Protestant labours of Umbreit32), Olshausen 33), Mau- 
rer34), Hitzig35), Hengstenberg 36, 37, 38), and Bleek 39), in the 
exposition of several portions of the Bible, and the general historical 
works of Hase40), Guerike41), Gieseler42), Gfroerer43), Nean- 
der44-), and particularly the Researches on the History of the Refor- 
mation, by Bretschneider45), Rudelbach46), Foerstemann47), 


28) Klee, H. Katholische Dogmatik. 3 Bde. gr. 8. Mainz. Kirch- 
heim, Schott u. Thielemann. 1841. 5rtl. 20sgr. 

29) Klépper. Liturgik oder Theorie der stehenden Kultusformen 
in der Evangel. Kirche. gr. 8. Leipz. O. Wigand. 1841. Velinp. 2rtl. 

30) Waibel Al. Ad. Moraltheologie nach dem Geiste des heili- 
gen Alph. Mar. Liguori mit reichlicher Kasuistik bearbeite. 4 vol. 
gr. 8. Regensb. Manz. 5rtl. 27 sgr. 6d. 

$1) Liebermann, Dr. F.L.B. Institutiones Theologiz. tom. i.— v. 
ed. 5a. emend. 8 maj. Mogunt. 1840. Kirchh. Sch. und Th. 6rtl. 

32) Umbreit, Fr. W. C. Practischer Commentar iiber die Pro- 
pheten des alten Bundes mit exeg. u. krit. Anmerkungen. gr. 8. 
Hamb. Fr. Perthes Bd. 1. 272sgr. 

33) Olshausen. Biblischer Commentar uber simtliche Schriften 
des Neuen Testamens. gr. 8. Koenigsberg 1840-42. Unzer. Bd. 
i—iv. u. Beilage n. 11 rtl. 

34. Maurer, Dr. Fr. T.U.D. Commentarius Grammat. Hist. Crit. 
in Vetus Testamentum. Lips. Volkmar 1841. 3 vol. 8 maj. 7rtl. 
28} sgr. Commentarius Grammat. Crit. in Proverbia, 8 maj. ibid. 
20sgr. 

35) Hitzig, F. Der Prophet Jeremia erklart, Lex. 8. Leipz. 1841. 
Weidmann’s. | rtl. 20sgr. 

36) Hengstenberg. Die Biicher Moses u. Aegypten. Nebst einer 
Beilage Manatho u. die Hyksos. gr. 8. Berlin 1841, L. Oehmigke. 
Irtl. 1Osgr. 

37) Hengstenberg. Die wichtigsten u. schwierigsten Abschnitte 
des Pentateuchs erlautert. 1". Thl. Die Geschichte Bileams u. seine 
Weissagungen, gr. 8. Berlin 1842, L. Oehmigke. I rtl. 12 sgr. 

38) Hengstenberg. Commentar iiber die Psalmen. 1". Bd. gr. 8. 
Berlin 1842, Oehmigke, 1 rtl. 20sgr. 

89) Bleek, Prf. Dr. F. Der Brief an die Hebrier erlautert durch 
Einleitung, Uebersetsung u. fortlaufenden Commentar. gr. 8. Berlin, 
1841. Diimler. 9 rtl. 

40) Hase, K. Kirchengeschichte. 4te Ausg. gr. 8. Leipzig 1841. 
Breitkopf u. Hartel. Velinp. 2rtl. 15sgr. 

41) Guerike. Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 4te Ausg. gr. 
8. Halle, 1840. Schwetschke 45 rtl. 

42) Gieseler. Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Bonn. 1841. 
Marcus Bd. i—iii. gr. 8. 14 rtl. 15 rtl. 

43) Gfroerer. Allgemeine Kirchengeschichte. gr. 8. Stuttg. 1842. 
Krabbe. Velinp. Bd. i. ii. 67 rtl. 

44) Neander, Dr. Aug. Geschichte der Pflanzzung u. Leitung der 
christlichen Kirche. $te Ausg. 2 Bd. 1 map, in fol. gr. 8. Hamb. 
1841, Fr. Perthes. n 3 rtl. 15 sgr. 

45) Corpus Reformatorum. Edit. Bretschneider, vol. ii—ix. Me- 
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Neudecker48), Ullmann 49), and Voigt50), confer great honour on 
these eminent scholars. 

It is but natural that so much activity in the field of theological 
learning should create a great demand for those works upon which 
Christian theology is founded, and we can hardly be astonished that 
eaitions of the ‘ Fathers’ so correct, commodious, neat, portable and 
cneap as those published by Gersdorff 51), Hefele 52), Heinichen 53) 
and Otto 54), should meet with universal encouragement; and we 
note with pleasure the recent publications of Permanederi 55), 
Jahn 56), Kunstmann 57), Semisch 58) and Koepke 59), which must 


lanchthonis Opera, vol. i—ix. 4 maj. Halis. Sax. 1832-42. Schwet- 
schke und Sohn, 4rtl. 

46) Rudelbach. Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in die Augs- 
burgische Confession. gr. 8. Dresden. Naumann. | rtl. 

47) Urkundenbuch. Neues zur Geschichte der Evangelischen 
Kirchen Reformation, herausg. v. Foerstemann. 1". Bd. gr. 4. Ham- 
burg. 1842. Fr. Perthes. Velinp. n. $ rit. 

48) Neudecker. Neue Beitrige zur Geschichte der Reformation, 
mit historisch-kritischen Anmerkungen, 2 Bde. Mit. 1 lith. Tafel, 
den Schliissel zur Chifferschrift des Joh. v. Sasko enthaltend (In 
gr. 4), gr. 8. Leipzig, Fr. Fleischer, 1841, Velinp. 3 rtl. 

49) Ullmann. Reformatoren vor der Reformation, vornehmlich 
in Deutschland u. den Niederlanden, geschildert, i—ii. Bd. Joh. v. 
Goch u. Joh. v. Wesel nebst reformatorischen Mannern ihrer Um- 
gebung. gr. 8. Hamb. Fr. Perthes. Velinp. n. 52 rtl. 

50) Voigt, Joh. Briefwechsel der beriihmtesten Gelehrten des 
Zeitalters der Reformation mit Herzog Albrecht v. Preussen, aus 
Originalbriefen dieser Zeit. gr. 8. Koenigsberg, 1841. Gebr. Born- 
trager, 3 rtl. 

51) Bibliotheca Patrum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum Selecta, 
eurante Gersdorf. 8. Lips. 1838-1841. Tauchnitz jun. Velinp. 14 rtl. 
vols. i.--xi. 7;!, rtl. 

52) Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Edent. Hefele. 2 edit. 8 maj. 
Tubingen, 1842. Laupp. 1 rtl. 1l¢sgr. Idem Liber Versionem Lat. 
emend. 8 maj. Ibid. Velinp. 2 rtl. 15 sgr. 

53) Eusebii (Pamphili) Preeparationis Evangelice libri xv. ed. 
Heinichen. 2 tom. 8 maj. Lips. 1842-1843. Serig. 4 rtl. 

54) Justini, Philosophi et Martyris Opera ed. Otto. Preefatus est 
Baumgarten-Crusius T. i. ii. 8 maj. Jene, 1842-1843, Mauke, 4 rtl. 
20 sgr. 

55) Permanederi (Prf. Dr. Mich.) Bibliotheca Patristica tom. i. 
ii. 8 maj. Landishuti 1841-42 Kriill 2 rtl. 10 sgr. 

56) Jahn. A. Animadversiones in S. Basilii Magni Opera. Sup- 
plem. ed. Garneriane ii. Fase. 1 cont. Animad. in tom. 1. Acced. Em- 
blemata Plutarchea ex Basilii Hom. in Psalm. xiv. 8 maj. Bern. 1841. 
Huber. 1 rtl. 

57) Kunstmann, Dr. Fr. Hrabanus Magnentius Maurus. plate. 
gr. 8. Mainz. 1841. Kirchh. Schott u. Th. Velinp. 1 rtl. 

58) Semisch. C. Justin der Mirtyrer. Eine kirchen=u. dogmen- 
geschichtliche Monographie, 2 vols. 8. Breslau. Schulz and Co. 
1841. 4 rtl. 20 sgr. 
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be welcomed by every student of every denomination, whilst even 
the less studious middle-classes have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves by referring to the translation of the ‘ Fathers’ into Ger- 
man60), of which the 27th volume has just been published. 

The historical researches relative to particular persons and epochs 
in ecclesiastical history, pursued and published by Bach 61), Boh- 
ringer 62), Diahne 63), Daumer 64), Englestoft 65), Krische 66), 
Lechler 67), Mohnike68), Neander 69), Schwegler70) and Ta- 
fel 71), give evidence that the spirit of industry for which German 
authors have been so long and so justly celebrated is not extinct; 
although the new editions of the works of Jacob Bohme 72), Swe- 


59) Koepke. De Vita et Scriptis Liutprandi Episc. Cremonensis 
c. appendice. 8 maj. Berol. 1842. Jonas. Velinp. Irtl. 

60) Werke, Samtliche, der Kirchen-Vater. Aus dem Urtexte in 
das Deutsche iibersetzt. i.—xxvii. bd. gr. 8. Kempten. 1830-1842, 
Koselsche Buchhandlung 4 § rtl. 

61) Bach. Urkundliche Kirchengeschichte der Grafschaft Glaz. 
gr. 8. Breslau. 1841. 14 rtl. 

62) Béhringer. Die Kirche Christi u. ihre Zeugen, oder die 
Kirchengeschichte in Biographien. 1". Bd. lste Abth. Lex. 8. Ziirich, 
1842. Meyer and Zeller 14 rtl. 

63) Dahne, Prof. Dr. Aug. Ferd. Die Christuspartei in der Apos- 
tolischen Kirche zu Korinth. gr. 8. Halle, 1841. Kiimel. 224 sgr. 

64) Daumer. Der Feuer = u. Molochdienst der alten Hebraer gr. 
8. Braunschw. 1842. Leipz. O. Wigand, 2 rtl. 

65) Engelstoft,C. T. Liturgiens eller Alterbogens og Kirkeri- 
tualens Historie in Danmark, 8. Kjébenhavn, 1841, Reitzel. Velinp. 
n. 1 rtl. 15 sgr. 

66) Krische. Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der alten Philosophie 
1". Bd. Die Theologischen Lehren der griechischen Denker, gr. 8. 
Gotting. 1840. Dietrichs Velinp. n. 2 rtl. 10 sgr. 

67) Lechler, Dr. G. V. Geschichte des englischen Deismus gr. 
8. Stuttg. and Tiibingen. Cotta. 1841. Velinp. 2 rtl. 15 sgr. 

68) Mohnike, des Joh. Frederus Leben u. geistliche Gesiinge, 
Eine Kirchenhistor. Monographie, in 3 Abthl. mit 4 lithogr. Blatt. 
gr. 4. Stralsund, 1840. Loffler. Velinp. 1 rtl. 15 sgr. 

69) Vite Quatuor Reformatorum. Lutheri a Melanchthone, Me- 
lanchthonis a Camerario, Zwinglii a Myconio, Calvini a Theod. Beza 
conscript, nunc junctim edite. Prefatus est A. T. Neander cum 
Reformatorum effigiebus Lex. 8. Berol. Eichler. 1841. Velinp. 1 rtl. 
224 sgr. 

70) Schwegler, Dr. F.C. A. Der Montanismus. u. die christliche 
Kirche des Zweiten Jahrhunderts. gr. 8. Tiibingen, 1841. Fues. 
Velinp. 1 rtl. 224 sgr. 

71) Tafel, Dr. I.T. Swedenborg. u. seine Gegner, 1". Thi. ii. Thl. 
1s Abth. 2°. ed. gr. 8. Tiibingen, Laupp’sche Buchhdl. 2 rtl. 2} sgr. 
Zur Geschischte der Neuen Kirche, gr. 8. Tubingen, Buchhdl. zu. 
Guttenberg 1 rtl. 15 sgr. 

72) Bohme’s, Jac. Simtliche Werke, herausg. v. K.W. Schiebler. 
gr. 8. Leipzig, 1842. Barth. i—iv. 64 rtl. 
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denborg 72*), Jung Stilling 72”) and Zach. Werner 72°), might be 
considered as a sign that mysticism has still numerous devotees, even 
among the middle classes of Germany. 

Having thus disposed of the labours of those Christian authors 
whose productions have a claim upon the attention of the theologian, 
we proceed to notice the works of German Jews, which mark the 
progress of study and cultivation among that interesting people, and 
give a fair earnest of what may be expected from them, if they succeed 
in their endeavours to shake off the trammels which at present 
cramp their activity. Every student must acknowledge the merit 
of Dr. Fiirst, of whose Concordance 73) a large impression has been 
sold off within a very limited period; the sound criticism of Dr. 
Frankel 74) (chief rabbi of Dresden), and the deep and philosophic 
studies of Dr. Hirsch 75) (chief rabbi of Luxemburg), and of Dr. 
Formstecher 76); nor can we pass over in silence the researches of 
Steinschneider 77), Luzzato78), Munk 79), and the periodicals 
devoted to the literature and interests of that nation, edited by Gol- 


72°) Swedenborg, Em. Arcana Ceelestia, que in Scriptura Sacra, 
seu Verbo Domini sunt, detecta. Ad fidem edit. princip. 1749. Lon- 
dini, excuse denuo castig. ed. Dr. Tafel, 8 maj. Tiibing. Verlagsh. 
zu Guttenberg. vol. i—xiii. 314 rtl. fine paper 46% rtl. Delitize 
Sapientiz de amore conjugali: post quas sequuntur voluptates in- 
sanie de amore scortatorio, ad edit. princip. accur. a Lud. Hofaker. 
Ibid 14 rtl., fine paper 2 rtl. 263 sgr. 

72>) Jung, genannt Stilling. Samtliche Werke, neue vollstiandige 
Ausgabe in xii. Bdn. (portrait) Stuttg. 1841. Scheible. Velinp. 14 rtl. 

72°) Werner, Zach. Ausgewahlte Schriften, 15 Bde. 1840. 
Grimma Verlags. Compt. 1840, 1841, 4. n. $ rtl. 

73) Librorum Sacrorum Veteris Testamenti Concordantie He- 
braice atque Chaldaice, etc. Auctore Dr. I. Fiirstio. Editio stereotypa, 
Imp. 4, Lips. 1840 C. Tauchnitz. n. 18 rtl. 

74) Frankel (Dr. Z.) Historisch-kritische Studien zu der Sep- 
tuaginta, nebst Beitragen zu den Targumim vol. Ist. part Ist. 
Vorstudien. gr. 8. Leipzig. 1842. Vogel. Velinp. n. 2 rtl. 

75) Hirsch, Dr. Sam. Das System der religidsen Anschauung 
der Juden, u. sein Verhaltniss zum Heidenthum, Christenthum u. 
zur absoluten Philosophie. Iste Hauptabthl. die Apologetik, 1". bd. 
Die Religions Philosophie der Juden, Leipzig 1841-1842 Hunger, 
Velinp. n. 6 rit. 

76) Formstecher. Die Religion des Geistes, eine wissenschaftliche 
Darstellung des Judenthums nach seinem Character, Entwickelungs- 
gange u. Berufe in der Menschheit. gr. 8. Frft. 1841. Hermansche, 
n. 1 rit. 224 sgr. 

77) Ahron ben Elia’s aus Nicomedien, des Karaers, System oder 
Religions Philosophie, etc., auch u. d. Tit. Anecdocta zur Geschichte 
der mittelaiterlichen Scholastik unter Juden u. Moslemen von Stein- 
schneider u. Delitsch. Leipzig, 1841. Barth. Velinp. 3 rtl. 

78) Luzzato. Philosoph u. Kabbalist. Nach dem, aus einer Hand- 
schrift vermehrten, Exemplar des Herrn J. Kaplan aus Minsk. Zum 
ersten Mal herausg. u. lat. dtsch u hebr. eingeleilet von Dr. M. S. 
Freystadt.8. Konigsberg, 1840. (Leipzig.) Bohme. Velinp. n. 1 rtl. 
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denberg 80), Jost$1), Fiirst82), Philippson 83) and Geiger 84), of 
which the first contains a number of admirable papers in classical 
Hebrew, whilst the last tends to promote those reforms of Jewish 
tenets, which the progress of time appears to call for. 


II. Hisrorny—GroGRAPHY. 


In our first paper we have had an opportunity of pointing out the 
different shades of German Theology ; in the present, by no means 
less rich in well-sounding names, we shall have occasion to notice 
those productions in the several departments of History, which not 
only illustrate the epoch of which they treat, but also characterise 
the present—that in which they appear. 

We open our review by calling the attention of our readers 
to a couple of essays by Bertheau 1), which elucidate with much 
talent, some difficult points in the early history of the Jews, an 
welcome with much pleasure a new edition of Creutzer’s Symbolik2), 
the favourite companion of our own studies, and of many another 
“ reader's for a degree.” Engel’s work 3) isa fit pendant to Pashley’s 
Crete, and Hoffman's Greece 4) is remarkable for original research. 
The name of Dramann, the worthy disciple of Niebuhr, is already 
well-known in England, where it was first introduced by the late 
lamented Dr. Arnold ; and the sixth or concluding volume of his 


79) Munk. Notice sur Joseph ben Jehouda, disciple du Maimo- 
nide, gr.in.8. Paris, 1842. Berlin, Asher and Co, n. @ rtl. 

80) “Wart OD. Kerem Chemed. gr.8. Velinp, i.u. ii. Bd. Wien 
1834-1836. Schmidt, n. l{rtl. iii, u. iv. Bd. Prag 1838, 1839. 
Schmidt. n. 2irtl v. vi. Bd. Prag 1841-42 (Landau.) n. 1} rtl. 

81) Annalen, Israelitische, ein Centralblatt fir Geschichte, Lite- 
ratur u. Cultur der Israeliten aller Zeiten u. Lander. Herausgeg. 
von Dr. J. M. Jost 3° u. letzter Jahrgang 1841. 52 Num. gr. 4. 
Frkft. a. M. Sauerliinder. Velinp. n. 3 rtl. 

82) Orient, der, Berichte, Studien u. Critiken fiir Judische Ge- 
schichte u. Literatur. Herausg. v. J. Fiirst. Mit Literaturbl. 4" Fahrg. 
1842. 104 Num. Schmal. gr. 4. Leipzig. Fritzsche. Velinp. n. 5 rtl. 

84) Zeitung des Judenthums, allgemeine, ein unpartheiisches 
Organ fiir alles jiidische Interesse. Redact. Dr. L. Philippson, 5* 
Jhrg. 1841. 52 Num. gr. 4. Leipzig, 1841. Baumengiirtner. Ve- 
linp. 3 rtl. 

84.) Zeitschrift, wissenschaftliche fiir jiidische Theologie. He- 
rausg. vom Rabbiner Dr. Geiger, 5" Bd. 4 Hefte. gr. 8. Griinberg, 
1842. Levysohn. n. 2} rtl. 

1) Bertheau, E. Zur Geschichte der Israeliten. Zwei Abhdl. gr 
8. Goetting. 1842. Vandenh. und Rupr. 2 rtl. 

2) Creuzer, Fr. Symbolik u. Mythologie der alten Volker, be- 
sonders der Griechen. 3 Bde. 3rd ed. Lex. 8. plates. Darmstadt, 
1842. Leske. 3 rtl. 15 sgr. 

3) Engel, Kypros. Eine Monographie, 2 Bde. gr. 8. Berlin 1841. 


Reimer. 64 rtl. 
4) Hoffmann, S. F. W. Griechenland u. die Griechen im Alter- 


thume. gr. 8. Leipzig. Dyk’sche, 6 rtl. 
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Biographical History of Ancient Rome 5), which was to appear in 
1842, is expected with anxiety by every classical student. 
The quality of these five works on ancient history makes ample 
amends for the small guantity which alone we have been induced to 
‘notice in this sketch. Though Greece and Rome still occupy a 
share of their attention, many German students appear to have felt 
at last the utter want of good general historical works, and to have 
devoted their talents to the filling up of that hiatus in their literature. 

The enterprising publisher of Gerlach’s excellent introductory 
papers 6), and of Heeren and Uckert’s History of the European 
States 7), is as patriotic as he is spirited; one glance at the list con- 
vinces us that the most talented scholars of Germany have been in- 
duced by his liberality to contribute to this well-planned historical 
library, but it requires all his energies to continue an undertaking, 
the success of which is by no means adequate to its merits. 

Leo, whose lectures at the University of Halle attract many 
hearers, has had the satisfaction of bringing out a second edition of 
several volumes of his Universal History 8); Schlosser’s 9) talents 
and learning are admired by a numerous auditory at Heidelberg, 


5) Drumann. Geschichte Rom’s in seinem Uebergange von der 
republikan. zur monarchischen Verfassung, oder Pompejus, Cesar, 
Cicero u. ihre Zeitgenossen. gr. 8. Keenigsb. 1841. Gebr. Born- 
trager, Bd. 1—5. 164 rtl. 

6) Gerlach Historische Studien. gr. 8. Hamb. u. Gotha 1841. 
Perthes. Velinp. n. 2} rtl. 

7) Geschichte der Europiischen Staaten. Herausgeg. v. Heeren 
u. Ukert. gr. 8. 

Geschichte der Deutschen v. Pfitzer, mit Biilau’s Forts 6. thle. 

von Italien v. Leo mi “a » 5 thle. 
» Sachsen v. Beettiger _,, 2 thle. 
» Niederlande v. v. Kampen 2 thle. 
der Preuss. Staats v. Stenzel 3 thle. 
von Spanien v. Lembke __,, 1 thi. 
» Russland v. Strahl re 2 thle. 
» Schweden v. Geiger _,, 3 thle. 
England v. Lappenberg,, 2 thle. 
Oesterreich v. Mailath ,, ; $ thle. 
Portugal v. Schaefer _,, 2 thle. 
Danemark v. Dahlman,, 2 thle. 
Frankreich v. Schmidt ,, a » # thie. 
Frankreich wahrendd. Revol. v. Wachs- 
muth - oA » 2 thie. 
des Osman. Reichs v. Zinkeisen ,, -~ aa 
von Polen v. Roepell ” * » 1 thi, 
ee des Schweitzerlandes v. Niischeter’ .~ or 

8) Leo, H. Lehrbuch der Universalgeschichte, 5 Bde und Index. 
gr- 8. Halle 1842. Anton. 10 rtl. 25 sgr. 

9) Schlosser. Weltgeschichte in zusammenhangender Erzihlung. 
gr. - Frankfurt 1839-42. Varrentrapp, i.—iv. Bd. 2.8 Bde. best ed. 
26 rtl. 
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and his work is an ornament to his country. Along with these 
classic productions Strass 10) and Schubert 11) struggle to maintain 
their ground ; the latter however has not been able to divest him- 
self of those servile notions which recommended him to the Prussian 
government as the fit editor of a newspaper, whose task it is to 
defend the retrograde measures of the present Prussian minister of 
public instruction. 

Proceeding from universal history to that of the middle ages, we 
assign the first place to Pertz’s justly celebrated Monumenta Hi- 
storica 12) (of which a seventh volume is to be published in 1843), 
a work second only to Muratori’s great work ; and we should be 
ashamed to mention King Lewis of Bavaria’s Biographical No- 
tices 13) immediately after it, were it not with the view of holding 
up to ridicule his monstrous attempt at a new style, and at a jus- 
tification of the exclusion from his Walhalla of all those men who 
were not supporters of his own superstitious bigotry. But we gladly 
leave this vulgar king to his vulgar admirers, and resume the enu- 
meration of works of merit. Reibisch’s work on chivalry 14) not only 
embraces the researches of St. Palaye, Spallart and Mills, but con- 
tains so much valuable and original matter, that it may be considered 
an excellent introduction to the history of that institution which 
most prominently characterises the middle ages. Hiillmann, whose 
researches have already thrown much light on that interesting period, 
has published a new work 14°): Raumer’s Hohenstauffen 15) has 
reached a second edition, and the middle-age History of Germany, 
and particularly of Austria and its provinces, has been deeply studied 
and ably illustrated by Miiller 16), Doénniges 17), Lichnowsky 18), 


10) Strass. Handbuch der Weltgeschichte fortges, v. D. W. Have- 
man. Jena. Fromann (Bd. i.—v. 94 rtl.) 

11) Schubert. Handbuch der allgemeinen Staatskunde von Eu- 
ropa. gr.8. Koenigsb. 1839-42. Gebr. Borntriager 12} rtl. 

12) Monumenta Germanie Historica inde ab anno Chr. quin- 
gentesimo usque ad annum millesimum et quingentesimnm, ed. G. 
H. Pertz. plates and facsimiles, fol. Hanov. Hahn. Velinp. tom. 
i—vi. Subscrippr. n. 73% rtl. best paper n. 109 rtl. 

13) Konig Ludwig des Ersten v. Bayern, Griinder Walhalla’s, 
Walhallas Genossen geschildert. gr. 8. Miinchen 1842. Lit. art. 
Anst. Velinp. n. 1} rtl. 

14) Reibisch. Der Rittersaal, Eine Geschichte des Ritterthums, 
seines Enstehens u. Fortgangs, seiner Gebrauche u. Sitten (mit 69 
illum. Steintafeln) hist. beleucht. v. Dr. F. Kottenkamp. gr. 4. 
Stuttg. 1842. Hoffmann, 18 rtl. 

14°) Hiillmann. Geschichte des Ursprungs der Deutschen Fiir- 
stenwurde. gr. 8. Bonn 1842. Marcus. Velinp, 14 rtl. 

15) Raumer, Fr. v. Geschichte der Hohenstaufen u. ihrer Zeit. 
2d. ed. gr.8. Leipzig 1841-42. Brockhaus. 6 vols. 12 rtl. 

16) Miiller, F. H. Die Deutschen Stamme u. ihre Fiirsten. 3 Bde. 
gr. 8. Berlin 1840-42. Liideritz, 6 rtl. 

17) Donniges. Geschichte des Deutschen Kaiserthums im 14ten 
Jahrh. Berlin 1840-42. Nicolaische (I. u. II. 1. 44 rtl.). 
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Aschbach 19), Boczek 20), Reutz 21) and Mildenberg 22). Hirsch’s 
Monography 23) is an excellent contribution towards the illus- 
tration of middle-age studies; Strinnholm’s researches 24) throw 
much new light on Scandinavian institutions ; Riedel has continued 
the collection of records commenced by Gerken, and his publica- 
tion 25), as well as Voigt’s two new works 26, 27), are particularly 
interesting at the present moment, at which the influence of the 
kingdom to which they refer is daily increasing and becoming more 
and more felt even by its powerful Austrian neighbour. The only 
works of any importance illustrative of the middle-age history of 
southern Germany, are those of Rudhard 28) and Ring 29). 
Professor Schott 30) has availed himself of his stay in Northern 
Italy to investigate and publish the curious History of the German 
colonies in Piedmont, and Hurter 31) and Papencordt 32) have 


18) Lichnowsky, Fiirst, Geschichte des Hauses Habsburg, 6 
Bde. gr. 8. m. Kupfern. Wien 1836-42. Schaumburg and Co., n. 
23% rtl. 

ig) Aschbach, Geschichte Kaiser Sigmund’s gr. 8. Hamburg. 
Fr. Perthes. 3 vols. 8} rtl. 

20) Boezek, Codex Diplomaticus et Epistolaris Moravie, tom. 
i—iii. 4 maj. Olomucii 1841. a n. 4 rtl. 

21) Reutz v. Verfassung u. Rechts-Zustand der Dalmatinischen 
Kiisten-Stadte und Inseln im Mittelalter. gr. 8. Dorpat 1841 (Se- 
verin) n. 2} rtl. 

22) Scriptores rerum Transsilvanicarum. Tom. ii. vol. ii. lib. 
iii—iv. Ambrosii Simigiani Hist. rer. Ungaricarum. Accur. I. Ben de 
Mildenberg. 4. Cibinii 1840. Hochmeister 3 rtl. (lib. i—iv. 4} rtl.) 
Lib. i. ibid. 1800. Tom. i. Schleszi ruine Panonice, ibid. 1797, 
1} rtl. 

*93) Hirsch, Dr. Sigfr. De vita et scriptis Sigeberti Monachi 
Gemblacensis. Comment. histor. literaria. 8 maj. Berol. 1841. Rei- 
mer. Velinp. 2 rtl. 10 sgr. 

24) Strinnholm, A. M. Wickingsziige, Staatsverfassung u. Sitten 
der alten Skandinavier Aus. d. Schwedischen v. Dr. Frisch. 2 Bde. 
gr. 8. Hamburg, 1840-41. Fr. Perthes, 4 rtl. 

25) Riedel. Codex Diplomaticus Brandenburgensis. Berlin 
1840-42. Morin, Bd. i. ii. n. 9 rtl. 

26) Voigt. Codex Diplomaticus Prussicus. Bd. i. ii. gr. 4. Kee- 
nigsberg, 1836-42. Gebr. Borntrager n. 3 rtl. 20 sgr. 

27) Voigt. Handbuch der Geschichte Preussens bis zur Zeit der 
Reformation. In 3 Banden. Bd. i. ii gr. 8. Koenigsberg, 1841-42. 
Borntriiger a 25 rtl. 

28) Rudhard. AZlteste Geschichte Baierns u. der in neuerer 
Zeit zum KoOnigreich Bayern gehérigen Provinzen Schwaben, 
Rheinland u. Franken. gr. 8. Hamburg 1841. Fr. Perthes. n. 34 rtl. 

29) Ring. Etablissemens celtiques dans le sud-ouest de |’ Alle- 
magne. gr. in 8. Frib. 1842. Emmerling 1 rtl. 

30) Schott. Die deutschen Colonien in Piemont, ihr land, ihre 
mundart u. herkunft. gr. 8 Stuttgard u. Tiibingen. 1842. Cotta. 
Velinp. 2 rtl. 
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presented us with two excellent works on the History of Italy, the 
latter of which we recommend particularly to the readers of Sir E. L. 
Bulwer’s popular novel of Rienzi. The materials for a middle age 
History of Flanders, collected by Warnkoenig 33) during his stay in 
Belgium, have been published in Germany, and his work has met with 
the success which it so eminently deserves. German publishers have 
not only undertaken extensive works on Livonia 34) and Transylva- 
nia35), abounding with important historical information, but also the 
Herbarz Polski 36) (Genealogical History of Poland), a work of 
immense research and of excellent execution, equalled by no other 
modern publication of similar tendency. Baron Hammer, since his 
retirement into private life, has produced the work noticed below 37), 
a book which will neither raise nor depreciate the literary character 
of that much more prolific than profound writer. 

Biedenfeld’s large work 38) may be considered as the connecting 
link between middle-age and modern history, a field on which we en- 
counter many of the most distinguished German authors,— Varnhagen 
von Ense39, 40), Schlosser 41) and Ranke42) at their head. Sceltl’s 


$1) Hurter Fr. Geschichte Pabst Innocenz des Dritten u. seiner 
Zeitgenossen 4 Bde. gr. 8. 1834-42. Hamburg. Fr. Perthes. n. 13 rtl. 

$2) Papencordt Dr. Fel. Cola di Rienzi u. seine Zeit. gr. 8. Hamb. 
and Gotha 1841. Fr. and And. Perthes. Velinp. n. 2} rtl. 

33) Warnkénig. L. A. Flandrinische Staats. u. Rechtsgeschichte 
bis zum Jahre 1305. Lex. 8. Tubingen. 1842. Fues. $ vols. 164 rtl. 

34) Monumenta Livoniz antique. plates. gr. 4. Riga 1835, 
1839-42. Frantzen. Leipzig. Fleischer. Bd 1-3. 16 rtl. 10 sgr. 

35) Fundgruben, deutsche, der Geschichte Siebenbiirgens. Her- 
ausg. d. G. J. Kemény. 2 Bde. gr. 8. Klausenburg. 1839-40. Tilsch 
und Sohn. (Leipzig. Volkmar.) 3 rtl. 51 sgr. 

36) Herbarz Polski Kospra Niesieckiego S. J. powiekszony do- 
datkami z pozniejszych antoréw, rekopisméw, dowodéw urzedowych 
i wydany pazez Jana Nep. Bobrowicza. Tom. 1.-virI. numerous 
plates. gr. Lex. 8. Lipskw. 1839-42. Breitkopfa i Hertela. common 
paper 32 rtl. better paper 63s. the vis. correctly coloured 133 rtl. 
per volume. 

37) Hammer Purgstall, Geschichte der Ilchane, das ist der Mon- 
golen in Persien. plates. 1" Bd. gr. 8. Darmstadt 1842. Leske. 3 rtl. 

$8) Biedenfeld. v. Geschichte u. Verfassung aller geistlichen u. 
weltlichen erloschenen u. bliihenden Ritterorden. Nebst einer 
Ubersicht saimtl. Militér u. Civil-Ehrenzeichen, Medaillen etc. u. 
einem Atlas mit beinahe 500 illum. Abbildungen. Weimar. 1841. 
Voigt. 2 vols. 4to. 36 rtl. ers. 

39) Varnhagen v. Ense Denkwiirdigkeiten u. vermischte Schrif- 
ten. Leipz. Brokhaus. gr. 8, Bd_ 1-4. n. 9rtl. Bd. 5, 6. n. 5} rtl. 

40) Denkwiirdigkeiten des Freih. Ach. Ferd. v. d. Asseburg. 
Mit einem Vorworte v. Varhhagen v. Ense. Berlin 1842. Nicolai- 
sche 24 rtl. 

41) Schlosser. Geschichte des 18t. Jhrh. u. des 19ten. bis zum 
Sturz des franzés. Kaiserreichs. gr. 8. Heidelb. 1837-42. Mohr. 


Bd. 1-111. 10 rtl. 
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History of the Thirty Years’ War43) and Kausler’s Wars of 1792- 
1815 44), are works of great interest, and both Luden’s45) and 
Menzel’s46) Histories of the Germans deserve to be mentioned with 
respect. The annual Obituary which we quote below 47) is a book- 
seller’s speculation, and one of which the editor and publisher de- 
rives as little renown as profit. 

One of the books of this class which attracted public attention in 
an uncommon degree, is the ‘ Lebensbilder’ by Hormayr48), pub- 
lished anonymously, and containing many documents to which the 
author could gain access only in his official capacity ; they illustrate 
many incidents in which Count Miinster, Secretary for Hanover 
to King George IV. and William IV., took a part, and allow us a 
glimpse into some curious transactions. Raumer’s second book on 
England 49), a sort of supplement to the first, has not hecome 

nearly as popular as its much-quoted precursor, but Klose’s 50) Life 
of the Pretender has met with much success ; nor can we pass over 
in silence Grauert’s 51), Strombeck’s 52), Dahlman’s 53) excellent 
works, or two works on Walachia 54, 55) published by a German 


42) Ranke. Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation 
3 r. Bd. 2d ed. gr. 8. Berlin 1842. Dunker und Humblot. 83 rtl. 

43) Sceltl Der Religionskrieg in Deutschland 3 Bde. gr. 12. 
Hamb. 1842. Meissner, Velinp. 6 rtl. 

44) Kausler u. Weerl, die Kriege von 1792-1815 in Europa u. 
Aegypten, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Schlachten Napoleons; 
in 28 Liefer. gr. 4. numerous plates, maps, plans, ete. Karlsruhe 
and Freib. 1840-42. Herdersche Verlagsh. 14 rtl. 

45) Luden, H. Geschichte der Teutschen. gr. 8. Jena 1842. 
Frommann. 2 vols. 3{ rtl. 

46) Menzel, Neuere Geschichte der Deutschen von der Refor- 
mation bis zur Bundes-Acte. Bd 1-9. gr. 8. Breslau 1841. Grass. 
B. & Co. Velinp. 21} rtl. 

47) Nekrolog. Neuer, der Deutschen. Herausgeg. v. Voigt 18° 
Jhrg. 1841. 2 Thle. Portr. von Immermann. 8. Weimar. Voigt. 
4 rtl. 

48) Lebensbilder aus dem Befreiungskriege, I. Ernst, Friedr. 
Herbert, Graf. v. Miinster. 2 vols. Jena 1841. Fromann. n. 4} rtl. 

49) Raumer, Fr. v. England im Jahre 1841. gr. 12. Leipzig. 
1842. Brockhaus Velinp. n. 2 rtl. 15 sgr. 

50) Klose, C. L. Leben des Prinzen Carl aus dem Hause Stuart 
(Grafen v. Albany) Praetendenten der Krone v. Grossbritannien. 
Nebst dem Bildnisse des Prinzen u. 1 Facsimile. gr. 8. Leipzig 1842. 
Engelmann 8 rtl. 

51) Grauer, Christina Kéniginn v. Schweden u. ihr Hof, 2 Bde. 
gr. 8. Bonn 1837-42. Weber, Velinp. 4} rtl. 

52) Strombeck, Memorabilien aus dem Leben u. der Regierung 
des Konigs Karl XIV. Johann v. Schweden u. Norwegen. 2 ed. 
gr. 8. Braunschweig 1842. Vieweg & S. Velinp. n. 1 rtl. 

53) Dahlmann. Geschichte von Danemark. 1 map. gr. 8. Ham- 
burg 1841. Fr. Perthes. 1. & 11. n. 44 rtl. 

54) Almanach de la cour et de l'état de la principauté de Vala- 
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bookseller at Bucarest, and to be had in Leipzig, both of which are 
published by authority. 

Although modern Germany may thus justly boast of many good 
historical works, geography is by no means much indebted to its 
scholars, and our notice will be limited to a small number of works. 
A Geographical Society has been established at Berlin, under the 
Presidency of Prof. Karl Ritter, of whose Transactions a third vo- 
lume has appeared 56) ; another periodical is edited by Liidde 57); 
and besides the works on ancient Geography by Forbiger 58), Grote- 
fend 59), and Kiepert60), and Zimmermann’s Central Asia61 ),— Rus- 


seger’s 62), Reinelt’s 63), Kohl’s 64°, »,°), Mayr’s 65), Ross’s, 66), 


chie pour l'année 1840. 4™° année (Wallachisch u. Franzdsisch) 8. 
Boucarest. Walbaum. Velinp. 2 rl. 

55) Grammont. De l’administration provisoire russe en Valachie 
et de ses résultats. Lex. 8. plates. Bucarest. 1841. Wallbaum. Ve- 
linp. n. 2 rtl. 

56) Monats Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft 
fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin. 3° Jarg. May 1841-42. redig. v. Dr. Mahl- 
mann. gr. 8. plates. 1 rtl. 15sgr. 

57) Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Erdkunde, herausgeg. v. Liidde 
1" Ihrg. 1842. 12 Hefte. gr. 8. Magdeburg. Beensch. Velinp. n. 8 rtl. 

58) Forbiger. Handbuch der alten Geographie. 1" Bd. maps 
and tables. Lex. 8. Leipz. 1842. Mayer & Wigand. 

59) Grotefend. Zur Geschichte u. Geographie von Alt.-Italien. 
1-4° Heft. map. gr. 4. Hannover 1840-41. Hahn’sche. 4 20 sgr. 

60) Kiepert. Topograph. histor. Atlas von Hellas u. den Hellen. 
Colonien in 24 (lith. u. illum.) Blatt. 1° Heft. gr. fol. Berl. 1841. 
Nicolai n. 24 rtl. 

61) Zimmermann Der Kriegs-Schauplalz in Inner-Asien. maps. 
and plans. Lex. 8. Berlin 1842. Schroeder. Velinp. boards. n. 2% rtl. 

62) Russeger. Reisen in Europa Asien u. Africa mit besond. 
Ricksicht auf die natur-wissenschaftlichen Verhidltnisse in den 
Jahren 1835-1841 mit Atlas in 5 Imp. fol. Lex. 8. Velinp. Stuttg. 
1842. Schweizerbart Abhl. 1-4 52 rtl. 

63) Reinelt, I. A. Reise nach dem Orient zur Erhebung mer- 
cantilischer Notizen fiir GEsterreichs. Industrie. gr. 8. Wien 1841. 
Gerold n. 1 rtl. 10 sgr. 

64*) Kohl. Die deutsch-russischen Ostseeprovinzen, oder Natur- 
u. Volkerleben in Kur Liv.-u. Esthland. 2 Bde. map and plates. 
Dresden 1841. Arnold. Velinp. 5rtl. 15sgr. Kohl. Petersburg in 
Bildern u. Skizzen 2 Thle. ibid Velinp. 4 rtl. 15 sgr. 

64>) Reisen im Innern v. Russland u. Polen 1° Thi. Moskau. 
plates. 8. 24 rtl. 2° u. 3" Thl. Die Ukrane, Kleinrussland, die Bu- 
kowina, Galizien, Krakau u. Mahren. plates and maps. gr. 8. Dres- 
den 1841. Arnold 5 rtl. 

64°) Hundert Tage auf Reisen in den CEsterreichischen Staaten 
4 Thle. maps and plates. Leipzig 1842. Arnold. 1-2. Bohmen $ # rtl. 
3, 4, Ungarn &e. 53 rtl. 

65) Mayer. Neapel u. die Neapolitaner. 2 Bde 8. Oldenb. 1841. 
Schulze. Velinp. n. 44 rtl. 
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Hiigel’s 67), Schomburgk’s 68), Hogguér’s 69), and Prince Maximi- 
lian of Neuwied’s 70), are the only travels worthy of being mentioned 
in this brief sketch. 


III. PuoiLro.oey. 


Upon no literature have the political events of modern times 
exercised so great an influence as upon that of Germany. Whilst 
the French of the court of Louis XIV. and the English of Addison, 
Pope, Swift and Bolingbroke, is classic even at our day, it is but 
with difficulty the modern German can understand the style of his 
authors of the same period, encumbered and disguised as it is by 
Latin and French words to such an extent, that in many instances 
they outnumber those of German origin. Mendelssohn and his 
friend Lessing were the first to write German similar to that of the 
present day, but the influence of Wieland, who closely imitated the 
Greek, and the events of the French revolution, and wars of con- 
quest, which were felt by Germany more than by any other country, 
retarded the progress of the study of its language ; and the catalogues 
of philological books published in that country prior to 1815, though 
abounding to excess with editions of Latin, Greek and French 
classics, will be found sadly deficient in works on the mother-tongue. 
The war of liberation, however, with the hate of foreign invaders, 
aroused also the spirit of the German scholars, and led their studies 
towards the investigation of their own language, its origin and an- 
tiquities: and the consequence has been that its “ancient lore” is 
as much cherished at present as it was neglected prior to the period 
alluded to. 

And upon this field of inquiry we again encounter, in the first 
ranks, a name to which science in general is so much indebted: 
Wilhelm the brother of Alexander von Humboldt. He was the first 
who directed the attention of his countrymen towards the study of 


66) Ross. Dr. L. Reisen u. Reiserouten durch Griechenland 
1" Thi. Reisen im Peloponnes. maps, woodcuts and inscriptions. 
gr. 8. Berlin. 1841. Reimer. Velinp. 14 rtl. 

67) Hiigel. Kaschmir u. das Reich der Sieck. gr. 3. plates. steel 
engr. woodcuts. Stuttgard 1840-42. Hallberger. Velinp. Bd. 1.-1v. 
14 rtl. 20 sgr. 

68) Schomburghk’s Reisen in Guiana u. am Orinoko wiihrend der 
Jahre 1835-39 mit einem Vorwort von Al. v. Humboldt u. dessen 
Abhandl. iiber einige wichtige astronomische Positionen Guiana’s. 
6 col. views and 1 map. gr. Lex. 8. Leipzig 1841. G. Wigand. Ve- 
linp. boards. n. 63 rtl. 

69) Hogguér Reise nach Lappland u. dem nérdlichen Schweden. 
Nebst. 1 Atlas von 20 lithogr. Tafeln in imp. 4to. gr. 8. Berlin 1841 
Reimer n. 4 rtl. 

70) Maximilian zu Wied Prinz. Reise in das Innere Nordamerika 
in d. J. 1832-34. 2 Bde.- Mit 81 Kpfrn u. vielen Vignetten Imp. 
4to. Coblenz 1838-41. Hdélscher Ed. No. 1. 633 rtl. No. 2. 80 rtl. 
Nos. 3. 95 rtl. No. 4. 1134 rtl. No. 5. col. Text auf gr. Imp.-Vel. 
200 rtl. 
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comparative grammar ; he proved even that the “invincible” difficul- 
ties of the Basque language might be overcome; and no small thanks 
are due in these pursuits to his illustrious brother, who is about to 
present us with a collected and commodious edition of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s works (two volumes of which have already appeared 1 ), 
and which will contain, in one uniform set of books, all those memoirs 
and dissertations now dispersed throughout the transactions of the nu- 
merous learned societies which had the honour to call him “ fellow.” 

The path pointed out by Wilhelm von Humboldt has become a 
highway by the labors of the celebrated Bopp, his worthy follower. 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar?2), free as its clear reasoning is from 
the faults of the old etymologists, stands unrivalled in the world, 
and he has contributed more towards promoting sound etymology, 
and the study of the history of languages, than any man before him. 

But the German language in particular owes to the two brothers 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, even more than to Bopp. Jacob Grimm’s 
German Grammar is a work in Philology, which, like Karl Ritter’s 
Geography, could not be produced with any chance of success but 
in Germany. ‘The portion of Ritter’s work devoted to Asia already 
comprises eight volumes of nearly 1000 pages each, and at least two 
more, of equal extent, will be required to complete the description 
of that quarter of our globe ; Grimm's Grammar at present extends 
to four volumes of about 900 closely printed pages each, and the 
author is continually interrupted in his progress by the call for new 
editions ; the third of his first volume we notice below3). Becker, 
perhaps the man who has best understood Grimm and has availed 
himself of ail his learning, has condensed the information thus ac- 
quired into a more popular though thoroughly philosophical form, 
and his works 4.5) justly enjoy that high reputation which is due to 
the abilities of a learned man and an elegant writer. Becker is said 
to have also contributed to Hahn’s Grammar 6), a condensation of 
that portion of Grimm’s which is devoted to the middle-age high- 
German, and the first published portion of which bears witness of 
the fair talents of its author. 

The means of German scholars being generally extremely limited, 
the Prussian government have shown a correct sense of their duty 
and real interest by the liberal patronage and support they granted 


1) Humboldt, Wilh. v. Gesammelte Werke. 1" u. 2" Bd. gr. 8. 
Berlin. Reimer 1841. Velinp. n. 4. rtl. 

2) Bopp, Fr. Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Grie- 
chischen, Lateinischen, Lithauischen, Altslawischen, Gothischen u. 
Deutschen in 4 abthl. Berlin 1841, n. 124 rtl. 

3) Grimm, J. Deutsche Grammatik 1" Thl. 3° Ausg. gr. 8. Goet- 
tingen. 1841. Dieterichs. Velinp. 2} rtl. 

4) Becker. Organism der Sprache, 2° edit. gr. 8. Frkft.a. M. 1841. 
Kettembeil. Velinp. n. 3rtl. 

5) Becker. Ausfiihrlichedeutsche Grammatik, 2 Bde. 2° ed. gr. 8. 
Frkft. a. M. 1842. Kettembeil. 5 rtl. 

6) Hahn. Millelhochdeutsche Grainmatik, Ist Abthl. Frkft. a.M. 
1842. Bronner. 18? sgr. 

b 
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to the admirable Dictionary of middle-age high-German by Graff 7), 
an imperishable monument to its author, who did not live to see 
the publication of the last parts of his work. And nearly the same 
relation which we have pointed out between Becker and Grimm exists 
between Graff and Heyse8), whose studies comprise and condense all 
the researches of modern German philologists, and whose grammar 
and dictionary enjoy a reputation and command a sale equal to that 
which the grammatical and lexicographical works of Lindley Mur- 
ray and Johnson can boast of here, however incomparably su- 
perior to either in respect of intrinsic value. A dictionary of the 
German language on the largest scale by the brothers Grimm has 
been anxiously expected for many years; the materials for such a 
work, worthy of the name of the editors and answering the high ex- 
pectations of the learned world, have been collecting for more than 
ten years; but as even the letter A of a dictionary cannot be pub- 
lished before the matter for letter Z be ready, years may still elapse 
before Adelung’s work (in four quarto volumes) is superseded. 

A work on the German language and literature brought down to 
and comprising the results of modern times, had long been a deside- 
ratum, as well as a “ Chrestomathia,” which, by giving chronological 
extracts from the most important works in prose and verse, should 
mark the historical development of the language; the former has been 
as ably supplied by Goetzinger 9) as the latter by Wackernagel 10). 
Nor have German scholars been wanting to publish important ma- 
nuscripts, or to reprint such ancient authors as had become rare. 
The cheapness of these reprints, of which a comparatively great 
number is struck off and sold, contrasts singularly with the small 
numbers and high prices of similar publications printed for M. Sil- 
vestre of Paris, or Mr. Pickering of London. Massmann 11), Hat- 
temer 12), Ettmiiller 13), Maurer 14), Grimm 15), San Marte 16), 
7) Graff. Miftelhochdeutscher Sprachschatz, 6 Bde. 4to. 25 rtl. 
Berlin. Nicolaische. 

8) Heyse. Handwérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. Magdeb. 
1842. Heinrichshofen, gr. 8. 44 rtl. 

9) Gétzinger. Die Deutsche Sprache u. ihre. Literatur. Ist Bd. 
lu. 2. 2" Bd. gr. 8. Stuttg. 1836-42. Hoffmann. Velinp. 4 rtl. 

10) Wackernagel, W. Deutsches Lesebuch. Lex. 8. Basel 1840- 
42. Velinp. i.—iii. 1. 8} rtl. 

11) Fragmenta Theotisca Versionis Antiquissime Evangelii. S. 
Matthei et Aliquot Homiliarum. E membranis Monseensibus Bib- 
lioth. palat. Vindobon. edid. Steph. Endlicher and H. Fallersleben- 
sis, ed. ii. cur. J. F. Massmann, gr. Lex. 8. plate. Vienn. 1841. Beck. 
Velinp. 2 rtl. 

12) Denkmale des Mittelalters, St. Gallen’s altdeutsche Sprach- 
schiitze ; ges. u. herg. v. Hattemer. 1 Bd. 1 u. 2. Lief. gr. Lex. 3. St. 
Gallen 1842. Scheittin u. Zollikofer. n. 2 rtl. 

13) Gudrunlieder. Hetausg. v. Ludw. Ettmiiller, nebst einem 
Worterbuche. Lx. 8. Ziirich u. Wintherthur. 1841. Liter. Compt. 
Velinp. 1 rtl. 3% sgr. 

14) Monchlein das 12 jahrige, ein Gedicht der 14°" Jrhd. zum 
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Schulz, who carried off the prize of the Welch Society of Aberga- 
venny ), and Pfitzger 17), have made the study of their mother-tongue 
not only fashionable but indispensable ; and the very conception of the 
plan of a “Library of German National Literature” 18),most volumes 
of which have been edited by men of eminent talent and learning, 
proves that its publisher, Mr. Basse,—the German representative of 
the ‘ Minerva Press,’ Leadenhall-street,—had carefully studied the 
signs of the times, when he devoted a portion of the fortune he had 
made towards the publication of works of so different a cast frem 
anything hitherto issued by his firm. 

Bopp’s work on Comparative Grammar (2 anté) gave a mew im- 








ersten Mal herg. u. iibers. (v. Maurer y. Constatt) kl. 4. Schaff- 


hausen. 1842. Hurter. Velinp. n. 10 sgr. 
15) Grimm, J. Weisthiimer. gr. 8. Gotting. 1841. 42. Dieterichs. 


Velinp. Bd. i.-iii. n. 12 rtl. 

16) Eschenbach. Leben u. Dichten Wolfram’s. v. herausg. von 
San- Marte. plates. 2 Bde. gr. 8. Magdeb. 1841. Creutz. 8 rtl. 

17) Nibelungen Noth der, illustrirt mit Holzschnitt. nach Zeich- 
nungen von J. Schnorr v. Carolsfeld u. S. Neureuther. Die Bear- 
beitung des Textes. von G. Pfitzger. 1-7‘ Lief. gr. 4. Stuttg. u. 
Tiibingen. 1842. (Cotta.) n. 174 sgr. 

18) Bibliothek der gesammten deutschen National-Literatur vonder 
altesten bis auf die neuere Zeit. gr. 8. 1835-1842. Quedlinb. Basse. 
Velinp. (another cheaper ed. on fine paper.) 


Ist. Abtheil. 

1. Bd. Kutrun, Herausgeber: Ziemann, 2 rtl. 

» Theuerdank, Herausg. Haltaus, plates. 3 rtl. 

1* 2° Th. Deutsche Ged. d. 12 Jhrh. Herausg. Massmann 2 rtl. 10 sgr. 
Kaiserchronik. Herausg. Massmann. (not yet published ) 
Herborts. v. Fritslar liet v. Troyen, Herausg. Fromann, 2 rtl. 10 sgr. 
Eraclius. Massmann. 3 rtl. 10 sgr. 
Die deutschen Abschworungs, Glaubens, Beicht u. Betformeln v. 

12t. Jhrh. plates, ete. Irtl. 122 ser. 
8. ,, Liederbuch der Clara Hatzlerin. Haltaus. 3 rtl. 10 sgr. 
9. ,, Weisskunig. Haltaus. (not yet published.) 
10. ,, Deutsche Interlinearversionen der Psalmen. plates. Graff. 4 rtl. 25 sgr. 
11. ,, 1° Th. Deutsche Predigten d. 12 u. 13. Jhrh. (mit Anhangen) plates. 

Roth. 28 sgr. 
2* Th. Deutsche Predigten d. 13 u. 14. Ihrh. Zeyser 1} rtl. 

12. ,, Flore unde Blanscheflur. Ziemann. (not yet published.) 
13. lu. 2 Th. Kovrads v. Wirzburg der troj. Krieg. Fromann. (not yet publ.) 


Po oe) 


mM =» Der welsche Gast. v. Thomasin. Fromann, (not yet published.) 
1S. Rud. v. Ems. Alexander. Fromann, (not yet published.) 
= Leben der Heiligen. Leyser. (not yet published. ) 

17. 45 Das Narrenschiff v. Sebast. Brant. Strobel, 1 rtl. 25 sgr. 

18. Kleinere Gedichte v. dem Stricker. Hahn, 1 rtl. 

am -» Heinr. v. Krolewiz uz Missen, Vater unser. Lisch, 1 rtl. 20 sgr. 
2. » Gedichte des x11. u. xtit, Jhrh. Hahn, I rtl. 5 sgr. 

21 - Al]tdeutsche Schauspiele. Mone. 1 rtl. 15 sgr. 

22 ,, Dyoclesianus Leben v. Hans v. Biihel. v. Keller. 1 rtl. 25 sgr. 


23 ,, Gesta Roman. d. i. d. Roemer tat, Keller. 1 rtl. 25 sgr. 
I. 24 ,, Der jiingere Titurell, Hahn. Velinp. 3 rtl. 
II. 1 ,, Unters. zur Geschichte d. deutschen Heldensage. J. Mone. 2rtl. 20sgr. 
2 Die Arthur Sage u. die Mahrehen des rothen Buches v. Hergest. San 
Marte. 2 rtl. 10 sgr. 
1If. 1 ,, Mittelhochdeutsches Worterbuch. Ziemann. 6 rt. 
42 
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pulse to scholars of Slavonic origin to study and compare their own 
language with that of their German neighbours and masters, and 
the success of Schiskow’s 19), Jordan’s20), Haupt’s21), Ha- 
nusch’s 22), Koneeny’s 23) and Schafarik’s24) publications prove 
that the public is eager to profit by the researches of these learned 
men. It is a curious fact that Bopp, by diving into the very deepest 
shafts of etymology, has made the study of Sanscrit almost popular, 
and certainly an indispensable branch of study to every German who 
aspires to the name of a good grammarian and lexicographer ; nay, 
they tremble now lest he should even insist upon their studying the 
Malayan language 25) in order fully to understand their own! 

It is curious to observe the industry of the German scholars, who 
though obliged to wait until it pleases or suits England’s unbounded 
enterprise to collect the materials, are the first and the most eager 
to profit by them when within their reach. Thus Karl Ritter was 
the first to avail himself of the prodigious mass of information di- 
spersed through hundreds of volumes of English parliamentary re- 
ports and private journals on India and other parts of Asia, and 
thus again have German scholars profited most by the publication 
of Sanscrit works due to English patronage, and produced by An- 
glo-Indian scholars. Westergaard’s 26), Bohtiingk’s27), Spie- 
gel’s 28) and Gildemeister’s 29) annotated reprints; and Riickert’s 








19) Schiskow. Vergleichendes Worterbuchin zweihundert Spra- 
chen. 2 thle gr. 8. Leipzig. 1842. ( Voss.) 1 rtl. 26 sgr. 

20) Jordan, J. P. Grammatik der wendisch-serbischen Sprache in 
der Oberlausiz, gr. 8. Prag 1841. Ehrlich. Velinp. n. 1 rtl. 

21) Volks Lieder der Wenden in der Ober u. Niederlausitz. 
Herausg. v. Haupt u. Schmaler. Wendisch u. Deutsch. 1st—3te 
Lief. gr. 4. Grima. Gebhardt. 1841. Velinp, n. 1 rtl. 

22) Hanusch. Die Wissenschaft des Slawischen Mythus im wei- 
testen, den altpreussisch-lithauischen Mythus mitumfassenden Sinne. 
Lemberg, 1842. Millikowski, n. 2 rtl. 20 sgr. 

23) Konecny. Theoret. pract. Anleitung zur schnellen u. griind- 
lichen Erlernung der cheisch-slavischen Sprache. Lex. 8. Wien 
1842. Rohrmann, 1 rtl. 

24) Schafarik. Slawische Alterthiimer. Deutsch v. Mosig v. 
Aehrenfeldt, herausg. v. H. Wuttke. 1 bd. gr. 8. Leipzig 1842. En- 
gelmann, Velinp, n. 2 rtl. 25 sgr. 

25) Bopp, F. Ueber die Verwandtschaft der Malayisch-poly- 
nesischen Sprachen, mit den Indisch-Europeischen, gr. 4. Berlin 
1841, Diimler. n. 2 rtl. 20 sgr. 

26) Westergaard, N. L. Radices Lingue Sanscrite ad Decreta 
Gramaticorum definivit atque Copia Exempl. exquisit. Fasc i. u. ii. 
Lex. 8. Bonn ad Rhen. 1840-1841. Koenig. Velinp. n. 8 rtl. 15 sgr. 

27) Panini’s acht Biicher grammatischer Regeln. Herausg. u. 
erliutert. v.O. Bohtlingk. 2 Bde. gr.8. Bonn 1840. Koenig, Velinp. 
20 rtl. : 

28) Kammavakya, Liber de officiis sacerdotum Buddhicorum. 
Palice et latine primus edid. atque adnott. adjec. Fr. Spiegel. Lex. 8. 
Bone. 1841. Koenig. n. 26} sgr. 
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30), Hoefer’s31), Rosenkranz’s 32), Holzmann’s 33) and Bohtlingk’s 
$4) translations bear witness to an astonishing acquaintance with a 
language, the mere rudiments of which were almost unknown in 
Germany but fifty years ago, and of whose importance and wealth 
scarcely any European had an idea prior to the publication of Mr. 
Wilkin’s translation of the Bhagavat-Gita, not seventy years ago! 
Lassen’s periodical 35) may be called the connecting link between 
the more ancient and the modern studies of the languages and lite- 
rature of the East, the former comprising chiefly the Hebrew and 
the Arabic. Hupfeld 36) and Winer 37) have not neglected to pro- 
fit by the progress of etymological researches in general, and Beer's 
38), Benjacob’s 39) and Goldenthal’s 40) publications must be men- 
tioned with respect. The Koran has been literally and correctly 
translated by the Rabbi of the Jewish congregation of Crefeld 41)! 
—a curious fact indeed, strongly characteristic of “the times we 
live in.” Schier’s Abulfeda 42) is indispensable to the critical stu- 
dent, notwithstanding Raynaud's excellent edition; Prof. Fleischer 








29) Kalidasee Meghaduta et Cringaratilaka ex recens. T. Gilde- 
meisteri c. Gloss. 8 maj. Bone. 1841. Koenig. 2 rtl. 

30) Riickert, Fr. Die Weisheit des Brahmanen, ein Lehrgedicht 
in Bruchstiicken. 6 Bde.2* Aufi.gr.12. Leip. 1841. Weidmanns. 84 rt. 

31) Gedichte, Indische, in deutschen Nachbildungen von O. Hoe- 
fer. Iste Lese. gr. 12. Leipz. 1841. Brockhaus. Velinp. rtl. 

$2) Krischna-Micra, Prabodha-Chandrodaya, oder die Geburt des 
Begriffs, aus dem Sanskritt iibers. Mit Vorwort v. K. Rosenkranz. 
Lex. 8. Keenigsb. 1842. 1 rtl. 

33) Mahabharata: Indravitschaja: Eine Episode, herausg. v. 
A. Holzmann. gr. 8. Karlsruhe 1841. 1 rtl. 

34) Kalidasa’s Ring-Cakuntala: herausg. tibers. u. mit Anmkg. 
v. O. Boehtlingk. gr. Lex. 8. Bonn 1842. Keenig, Velinp. n. 8 rtl. 

35) Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, im Verein mit 
mehreren Gelehrten herausg. v. Ch. Lassen. 4 vols. gr. 8. Goettin- 
gen and Bonn 1841. Keenig. 

36) Hupfeld. Ausfiihrliche hebraische Grammatik gr. 8. Cassel 
1841. Krieger. 

37) Winer Grammatik des biblischen u. targumischen Chaldais- 
mus. 2 ed. gr. 8. Leipzig 1842. Woller. 264 gr. 

38) Beer, E.F.F. Studia Asiatica. Fase. iii. Fase. i. Inserip- 
tionum centuria litteris hebraicis transcripta. Acced. tabb. lith. xvi. 
4 maj. Lip. 1840. Barth. Velinp. 2 rtl. 

39) Benjacob, J. A. Epigrammata ac poemata varia, adject. 
dissert. de epigrammatice poesis natura ac legibus. 8. Lips. 1842. 
Fritzsche. Velinp. n. 25 sgr. 

40) Averrois commentarius in Aristotelis de arte rhetorica libros 
tres, hebraice versus a Todroso Todrosi Aretensi. Ex codice Biblioth. 
Senat. Lips. edid. Dr. T. Goldenthal. 8. Lips. 1842. Franke. Velinp. 
1drtl. 

41) Koran, der, neue wortgetreue Uebersetzung von Dr. C. Ull- 
mann. 6 parts. 16. Crefeld (Funkesche) 1841. Velinp. 1 rtl. 10 sgr. 

42) Abou ’l Féda. Ism. Géographie en arabe, publ. d’aprés deux 
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of Leipzig has undertaken to complete the edition of the Thousand 
and One Nights begun by Habicht of Bonn43), a task for which 
no fitter scholar could possibly be found; Fliigel has contributed 
very materially towards the means of studying Arabic, by his con- 
cordance of the Koran4+); nor can we omit to mention the frag- 
ments of Ibn-Khaldun45) and of lbn-el-Vardi46), published by 
Thornberg, bearing honourable testimony, as they do, to the talents 
and learning of their author. We conclude our paragraph on Orien- 
tal Literature by the notice of two of the most remarkable works in 
their respective classes, published within the period comprised by 
our essay, viz. Schmidt’s Tibetan Dictionary 47) and Ideler’s Her- 
mapion 48). 

Passing on to the Greek and Latin works of our present chapter, 
we consider it our duty to distinguish them under two distinct 
heads, viz. 1. Etymologieal-Critical works. 2. New Editions. 

I, Although the “ classic” scholars of all nations are extremely 
slow to admit what they please to call “modern innovation on the 
good old method,” those of Germany have not been able to ignore 
those recent researches in etymology, the results of which would 
certainly startle a Bentley or a Buttmann. But even they would be 
ready to acknowledge that the labours of Dirksen 49), Gruppe 50), 
Lersch 51), Diintzer52), Benseler53), and Lindner54), were by no 


manuscrits du musée britannique de Londres et de la bibl. roy. de 
Dresde, par Ch. Schier. Edit. autographe Dresd. 1841. Pau. 

43) Nacht, Tausend u. Eine. Arabisch, Nach einer Handschrift v. 
Prf. Habicht, nach seinem Tode fortges. v. Prof. Fleischer. Breslau 
1842. Hirt. 9° Bd. Subseriptpr. 2rtl. Vol. x. and xi. will be pub- 
lished in the course of 1843 and will complete the work. 

44) Concordantiz Corani Arabice. Edid. G. Fligel. Edit. stereot. 
4 maj. Lipz. 1848. Karl Tauchnitz. 5rtl. 

45) Ibn-el-Vardi. Fragmentum libri Margarita mirabilium. Proe- 
mium. Cap. iii—v. E cod. Ups. ed. Tornberg 8 maj. 2 parts, 8vo. 
Upsala. 4rtl. 15sgr. 

46) Tornberg. Ibn Khalduni Narratio de Expeditionibus Fran- 
corum in terris Islamismo subjectis. E cod. Bodleianis ed. et lat. ver- 
tit. 4 maj. Upsal. 1840. (Holmiz Bonier) 25 rtl. 

47) Schmidt. Thibetisch Deutsches Wirterbuch (herausg. v. der 
Kaiserl. Acad. d. Wissensch.) gr. 4. Peterb. 1841. (Leipz., Voss.) 
12rtl. 

48) Ideler, I. L. Hermapion, sive Rudimenta Hieroglyphyce 
veterum /Egyptiorum Literature. 2 partes. Imp. 4. 33 plates fol. 
Lips. 1841. Vogel. Velinp. 12rtl. 

49) Dirksen. Die Scriptores Historia Auguste, Andeutungen 
zur Textes Kritik und Auslegung derselben gr. 8. Leipzig 1842. 
Breitkopf und Hartel. Irtl. 18sgr. 

50) Gruppe, Dr. O. T. Ueber die Theogonie des Hesiod, ihr 
Verderbniss. u. ihre urspriingliche Gestalt. gr. 8 Berlin 1841. 
Eichler. Velinp. I rtl. 15sgr. 

51) Lersch, Dr. L. Die Sprachphilosophie der Alten, dargestellt 
an der Geschichte ihrer Etymologie. 3 Bde. gr.8. Bonn 1841. K6- 
nig. Velinp. 4rtl. 
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means to be slighted, but must be studied by the classic scholar of 
our days. With respect to ourselves, we have assigned to them the 
Jirst place, because we consider these productions of infinitely greater 
importance than any of the new editions of classic authors produced 
within the period embraced by our Essay. 
f Il. In fact it must be admitted, even by the most inveterate 
classic scholar, that very little is left to be done with regard to 
most of the Greek and Latin authors, who have been the favourite 
objects of study ever since the invention of printing. Astonishing 
is the amount of toil, learning and ingenuity which have been 
spent upon the classics by scholars of all nations during the last 
three centuries and a half, and so much has already been done, 
that all the modern student can possibly achieve must offer but an 
insignificant reward for the time and learning lavished upon a task, 
the happiest result of which consists in a few ingenious conjectures 
upon different readings. Here and there, men like Meinecke 55) 
and Bellermann 56), and Ross 57), stumble upon a few inedited 
fragments and inscriptions ; nor can a good classical library be 
without the new editions of Plato 58), Lucian 59), the Orators 60, 
61), Ptolemzus 62), Theophrastus 63), and Sextus Empiricus 64), 








52) Diintzer, H. Die Fragmente der epischen Poesie der Grie- 
chen v. Alex. d. Gr. bis zum Ende d. 5 t. Jahrh, n. Ch. Koln 1839-42. 
Eisen. i. ii 1frtl. 

53) Benseler. De hiatu in Scriptoribus Greecis. 8 maj. Freib. 
1841. Engelhardt. Pars. I. 1, 2. Velinp. 3rtl. 15sgr. 

54) Lindner, Dr. Fr.L. Skythien u. die Skythen des Herodot u. 
seine Ausleger, nebst Beschreibung des heutigen Zustandes jener 
Lander. 4 maps. (in gr. 4.) Lex. 8. Stuttg. 1841. Schweizerbart. 
l$rtl. 

"65) Fragmenta Comicorum Greecorum colleg. et dispos. A. Mei- 
necke, vol. i.—iv. 8 maj. Berol. 1841. Reimer 18 rtl. 

56) Anonymi Scriptio de Musica. Bacchii senioris Introductio 
Artis Musica. E codicibus Paris. Neapol. Romano primum edid. 
et annotat. illustravit Prf. Dr. Bellermann, 4 maj. Berol. 1841, 
Foerster, 14 rtl. 

57) Ross. Inscriptiones Greece Inedite. Roy. 4to. tables, Athens. 
(Lips. Brockhaus), 1836-42. Fase. i. ii. $3 rtl. 

58) Platonis Opera que feruntur omnia. Recognov. I. G. 
Baiterus; I. C. Orellius; A.G.Winkelmannus. Acced. integra va- 
rietas Lectionis Stephaniane, Bekkerianz, Sta!lbaumiane, Scholia 
et nominum index. 4 maj. Turici 1842. Meyer et Zeller. Velinp. 10 rtl. 

59) Lucianus ex recensione Carol. Jacobitz. acced. scholia auc- 
tiora et emendatiora, index et rerum et verborum, 4 vol. 8 maj. 
Lips. 1841. Koehler, Velinp. 12 rtl. 

60) Oratores Attici. Recogn. Baiterus et Sauppius 4 maj. ‘Turici 
1838-1842. Hoehr. Velinp. v. vols. n. 82 rtl. 

61) Fragmenta Oratorum Roman. ab Appio inde Caeco et P. 
Catone usque ad Symmachum. Coll. & illust. H. Meyerus. ed. ii. 
et emend. 8 maj. Turici 1842. Orell. Velinp. 3 rtl. 

62) Ptolemzi Geographiz libri octo. Greece et lat. ad cod. manu- 
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noticed below, all of which already enjoy the patronage of the 
learned world; but although we consider it in some respect our 
duty to mention Roth’s 65), Hiilleman’s 66), Dederich’s 67), Her- 
mann’s 68), Seiler’s 69), Westermann’s 70), Schneidewin’s 71), 
Hoffman's 72), Gerlach’s 73), Ideler’s 74), and Frotscher’s 75) new 
publications, we can but just mention them, and cannot suppress 
our regret that these eminent scholars should not have employed 
their time and turned their abilities upon the cultivation of those 
departments of Philology, which, like that of comparative grammar, 
offer a far wider field for useful research and new discoveries, and 
promise more important results. 





scriptor. fidem ed. Wilberg & Grashof. Imp. 4. Essen. 1843. Baedeker. 
fase. i.-iv. 4 rtl. 

63) Theophrasti Eresii Opera, que supersunt Omnia. Emendata 
ed. c. apparatu crit. Fr. Wimmer, tom. i. et sub tit. Historia planta- 
rum. Lex. 8. Vratisl. 1842. Hirt. Velinp. n. 3 rtl. 

64) Sextus Empiricus ex recens. Imm. Bekkeri. 8 maj. Berol. 
1842. Reimer, 4 rtl. 74 sgr. 

65) /Emilius Probus de excellentibus ducibus exterarum gentium 
et Corn. Nepot. que supersunt. Edid. Roth. premissa sunt G. F. 
Rinckii prolegomena ad A. Probum. 8 maj. Basil 1841. Schweig- 
hauser, 2 rtl. 

66) Duridii Samii que supersunt. Edid. Hillemann, 8 maj. 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1841. Mayer, 1 rtl. 

67) Frontini, Sex. Jul. de aque ductibus urbis Rome liber: ed. 
A. Dederichius, ete. Pars i. Lex. 8. Vesalize, Prinz. 1841, 2} rtl. 

68) Herrmanni C. F. Antiquitatum Laconicar. libelli quatuor. 4. 
Marburg 1841. Elwert. 1 rtl. 15 sgr. 

69) Longi Pastoralia, Greece et Latine. Greeca ad optim. libr. 
fidem emend. adnot. prior. editorum selectas ineditas Brunckii, 
Schaeferi, Boissonadii et suas adjec. E. Seiler, 8 maj. Lips. 1843. 
Weizel, | rtl. 15 sgr. 

70) Mv@oypago. Scriptores Poeticee Historie Greci, edid. Wes- 
termann, 8 maj. Brunsv. 1843. Westermann, 24 rt!. 

71) Martialis Epigrammaton libri. Edid. Schneidewin, 2 vol. 8 
maj. Grime, 1842 Gebhardt, 5 rtl. 

72) Marciani Periplus. Menippi Peripli Fragmentum ete. ed. 
G, Hoffmann, 8 maj. Lips. 1841. Fritsche, 1 rtl. 20 sgr. 

73) Nonii Marcelli Peripatetici Tuberticensis de compendiosa 
doctrina per litteras ad filium et Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii expo 
sitio sermonum antiquorum. Ed. Gerlach et Roth. Lex. 8. Bas. 
1842. Schweighauser. Velinp. n. 3 rtl. 

74) Physici et Medici Greeci Minores. Congess. ete. Ideler, 8 
maj. Berol. 1842. Reimer (vol. i. ii.). 44 rtl. 

75) Rutilii Lupi, P. De Figuris Sententiarum et Elocutionis 
libri ii., item Aquilae Romani et J. Rutiliani, de eodem argumento 
libri. Ex recens. et cum adnot. D. Ruhnkenii edid. et locupl. H. 
Frotscher. Ed. nova. 8 maj. Lips. 1841, Serig. 1 rtl. 15 sgr. 
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IV. Works oF Fiction tn Prose AND VERSE.—LITERARY 
History AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Ir is a curious fact that no class of German literature is so poor 
in works of merit and lasting value as that of which we intend to 
treat in the first paragraph of the present chapter. The advertising 
columns of German newspapers abound in titles of Novels and 
Poems, but the sale of few of them repays even the bad paper and 
cheap print of Germany. Very few stand the test of even a year 
or two. This circumstance may perhaps be accounted for if we 
consider, that by dint of perseverance and reading it is much easier 
to discover some little-known or new fact in history or science, which 
may afford materials for a new book, than to produce a good poem 
or a good novel, the author of which, besides much reading and 
study, must bring to his task also correct judgement, taste and 
poetic feeling,—requisites more rarely to be met with in one indivi- 
dual than mere learning and industry. 

Of all the modern authors who have created a new era in German 
prose composition of the class “belles lettres,” hardly any survive 
except Ludwig Tieck, and we are happy to see him progress steadily 
in his edition of ‘ Collected Tales’ 1), all excellent, but hardly com- 
prising one quarter of all his writings, the greater portion of which 
having been published by more than ten different booksellers, 
remain still their exclusive property, and cannot be reproduced 
without their consent in the present uniform edition. The ‘ Notes 
of the Younger Son ofa Prince’2) being a book of diplomatic gossip 
and indiscretion, has attracted some attention; San-Marte’s (Schultz, 
see chap. iii. note 16) ‘ Legends of Poland,’3) combines good style 





1) Tieck, Ludwig. Gesammelte Novellen. Vermehrt und verbes- 
sert. 1—14 Bdchn. RI. 8vo. Breslau, 1841-2. May and Co. 12} rtl. 

2) Aufzeichnungen eines nachgebornen Prinzen, aus der nach- 
gelass. franzdsischen Handschrift tibersetzt von G.G. v. R. gr. 8. 
Stuttgardt und Tiibingen, 1841. Cotta. 1 rtl. 25 sgr. 

3) San-Marte. Gross-Polens Nationalsagen, Mahrchen und Le- 
genden des Grossherzogthums Posen. 1‘ Heft. 8vo. Bromberg, 
1842. Levit. 10 sgr. 
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with great historical interest ; and Bretschneider’s ‘ Clementine’4), 
of which two editions have been rapidly exhattsted, is remarkable as 
a religious novel, a kind of composition very rarely to be met with in 
German catalogues. We have but to add Keller’s ‘Gesta Roma- 
norum’5), and have enumerated every prose work at all worthy of 
being noticed in a sketch limited as ours is with respect to time. 

Not so with Poetry. The political events which mark the reign 
of King Frederick William IV. of Prussia, and particularly the in- 
fluence which they exercise upon the whole of the north of Germany, 
have created a class of poetry entirely new in that eee, 
of political criticism in verse! And wo to the poor minstrels! Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben 6,7) paid dearly for the liberties he took with 
the foibles of his Prussian Majesty and his government ; he was de- 
prived of his professorship at the University of Breslau. Herwegh8) 
was sent out of Prussia escorted by two police-officers, and was 
allowed to stop neither in Saxony nor in the free town of Francfort, 
because he had dared to boast that a fifth edition of his poems was 
in the press, and that, notwithstanding the strictest prohibitions of 
the Prussian censors, he had good reason to know that two-thirds 
of the former editions were disposed of in that kingdom*. Prutz8*) 
has been expelled from Jena, but Arndt, at one time a victim of the 
notorious Commission of Inquiry into demagogic transactions, is 
reinstalled in his place of Professor at Bonn, and his poems9) bear 
proof of his reformation. 

In those poets whose muse disdains the passing interest of politics 
and sings of the human heart and its affections, Germany is rich 
indeed. Zedlitz10), Lenau 11), 12), (Nicolaus Nimptich Edler von 





4) Bretschneider, Dr. Karl Gottl. Clementine, oder die from- 
men und Abergliubigen unserer Tage. 2“ Aufl. gr. 8vo. Halle, 
1841. Schwetschke und S. 1 rtl. 

5) Gesta Romanorum ; herausgeg. von Ad. Keller. 1 Bd. Lex. 
8vo. Stuttg. und Tubingen, 1842. Cotta. 1 rtl. 20 sgr. 

6) Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Unpolitische Lieder. 2 Theile. 
gr. 8vo. Hamburg, 1842. Hoffmann und Campe, 2 rtl. 

7) Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Politische Gedichte deutscher Vor- 
zeit. gr. 8vo. Leipzig, 1842. Engelmann. | rtl. 15 sgr. 

8) Gedichte eines Lebendigen : mit einer Dedikation an den 
Verstorbenen (von G. Herwegh). 2" Aufl. Lex. 8vo. Ziirich und 
Winterthiir. 1841. Liter. Comptoir. 1 rtl. $3 sgr. 

8") Prutz, R. E. Gedichte. 8vo. Leipzig, 1842. O. Wigand. | rtl. 
22+ sgr. 

9) an E. M. Gedichte. Neue verbesserte, verminderte und 
doch vermehrte Ausgabe. gr. 12mo. Leipzig, 1840. Weidmann. 
g rtl. 

10) Zedlitz, Baron von. Todtenkriinze. Canzone. Der 2" Original. 
Auflage 2° Abdruck. mit 34 Polytypen und 2 Holzschnitten. 
Lex. 8vo. Wien, 1841. Wallishauser. 1 rtl. 10 sgr. 


* A sixth edition has appeared in 1843, 6000 copies, most of which 
are already disposed of, so that a seventh edition is in the press. 
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Strehlenau,) Anastasius Griin 13, 14), (Count Auensperg), all three 
Austrian noblemen, are poets indeed, and the numerous editions of 
their works prove that the taste of the Germans in general has by 
no means deteriorated. Freiligrath15) has lost something of his 
popularity by his recent manifestation of anti-liberal principles, but 
both Beck 16) and Rappaport 17) promise to become favourite poets 
in Germany. Immermann’s 18) posthumous work makes us regret 
more deeply the loss of that elegant and witty author, whose pro- 
ductions find as many readers as those of Riickert 19) and Cha- 
misso 20), new editions of which are continually called for. 
Germany, within the short period embraced by our review, has 
produced several works on literary history in general, and on 
German literature in particular, which may be justly pronounced 
worthy of our times and reflect credit on their authors. The name 
of Schlegel 21) is a sufficient guarantee for the value of the work 
quoted below, and Griisse’s 22) important book, though rather feeble 
with respect to oriental literature, is still the completest of its kind. 
Schlegel’s well-known ‘ Lectures on Literature’ have been newl 
edited and continued by Mundt 22*); the indefatigable Wolff 23) 


11) Lenau’s Gedichte. 2 Bande. Neue Ausgabe. Stuttg. und 
Tiibingen, 1842. Cotta. 3 rtl. 15 sgr. 

12) Lenau. Die Albigenser. Freie Dichtungen. 8vo. ibid. 1842. 
1 rtl. 25 sgr. 

13) Griin, Anastasius. Gedichte. 3° verm, Aufl. gr.12mo. Leip- 
zig, 1841. Weidmann. 2 rtl. 

14) Griin, Anastasius. Schutt. Dichtungen. 5“ Auflage. gr. 12mo. 
Leipzig, 1842. Weidmann. 1 rtl. 

15) Freiligrath, Ferd. Gedichte, vermehrte Auflage. Stuttg. und 
Tubingen, 1841. Cotta. 2 rtl. 7} sgr. 

16) Beck, Karl. Janko, der ungarische Rosshirt. Roman in Ver- 
sen. 8vo. Leipzig, 1841. Bésenberg. 1 rtl. 20sgr. 

17) Rappaport, Dr. Moritz. Moses: episches Gedicht. gr. 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1842. Brockhaus. I rtl. 

i8) Immermann, Karl. Tristan und Isolde: ein Gedicht in Ro- 
manzen. 8vo. Diisseldorf, 1841. Schaub. 2rtl. 15sgr. 

19) Riickert, Fried. Die Weisheit der Brahmanen: ein Lehr- 
gedicht in Bruchstiicken. 4 Bandchen. 2" Aufl. gr.12mo. Leipzig, 
1842. Weidmann. I rtl. 15sgr. 

20) Chamisso’s, Adalbert von, Werke. 2 Auflage. 6 Binde. 
16mo. Leipzig, 1842. Weidmann. Srtl. 

21) Schlegel, A. W. Essais littéraires et historiques. gr. 8vo. 
Bonn, 1842. Weber. 3rtl. 

22) Grasse. Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Literirgeschichte aller 
bekannten Volker der Welt, von der altesten bis auf die neuste Zeit. 
gr. 8vo. Dresden und Leipzig, 1842. Arnold, 1 und 2 Bd. 18rtl. 

22*) Mundt, Th. Geschichte der Literatur der Gegenwart. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1842. Simion. 1 rtl. 

23) Wolff, O. L. B. Allgemeine Geschichte des Romans. 8vo. 
Jena, 1842. Mauke. 3 rtl. 
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has made an attempt ata general history of novel-writing, which 
completes Dunlop’s researches; Laube 24) is rather imaginative 
than learned ; but Gervinus’25) work is indispensable in a library 
of any pretensions. : 

We conclude this brief “Retrospect” by the notice of CEttin- 
ger’s 26), Bernd’s 27), Kruger’s 28) and Scholl’s 29) merely biblio- 
graphical works, the first of which contains a classed list of almost 
every historical work of merit ever printed, and we thus take leave of 
our readers, hoping to address them again in the course of next 
year in our capacity of reporter on the current productions of the 
German press. 


24) Laube, H. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Lex. 8vo. 4 
Bande. Stuttgardt, 1839-40. Hallberger. 7 rtl. 

25) Gervinus, G. G. Neuere Geschichte der poetischen Na- 
tional Literatur der Deutschen. 6 Bande. gr. 8vo. Leipzig, 1842. 
Engelmann. 18 rtl. 

26) CEttinger, E. M. Historisches Archiv. 2 Lieferung. Lex. 
8vo. Carlsr., 1840. Groos. 7 rtl. 

27) Berndt, Dr. Ch. Sam. Th. Allgemeine Schriftenkunde der 
gesammten Wappenwissenschaft, mit beurtheilenden und andern 
zur Biicher und Gelehrtengeschichte gehorenden Bemerkungen und 
Nachweisungen. 4. und letzter Theil. gr. 8vo. Bonn, 1841. (Leipzig, 
T. O. Weigel.) 1 rtl. 5 sgr. 

28) Krier. Bibliographia botanica. gr. 8vo. Berlin, 1841. Haude 
und Spener. 2 rtl. 

29) Scholl. Systematische Uebersicht der Militair. Literatur und 
ihrer Hiilfswissenschaften, seit dem Jahre 1830. Lex. 8vo. Darm- 
stadt, 1842. Leske. 3 rtl. 








